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PREFACE. 


This  volnme  contains  the  histoiy  of  the  Roman  IWpnblio  from 
Caesar'B  invasioii  of  Italy  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  destmction  of  the  old  conititution,  which  was  followed  by 
other  civil  ware  after  Caesar's  death,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  system  under  Caesar  Augustus.  It  is  chiefly  a 
history  of  military  erenta,  ill  which  Caesar's  great  talents  and 
bis  generous  charaeter  are  conspionons.  The  civil  administra- 
tion is  only  a  small  part,  for  Caesar  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  do  more  than  attempt  to  confirm  order  in  the  State,  and  to 
secnre  the  power  which  he  hadacc[uired.  I  have  said  (p,  376), 
"  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  Rome  when 
Caesar  bad  completed  his  usurpation,  and  a  radical  reform 
seems  to  us  impossible ;  even  if  Caesar  had  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  make  snch  a  reform,  we  cannot  see  how  it  could 
have  been  effected,"  Speculations  about  the  great  things 
which  Caesar  might  have  done,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  seem 
to  me  very  foolish.  We  know  what  happened  after  his  death, 
and  what  was  done  under  the  administratioD  of  Augustus,  who 
was  a  man  of  large  capacity,  and  after  be  became  master  of 
the  Empire  was  anxious  to  secnre  peace  within  his  i  extensive 
dominions  and  the  prosperity  of  Some  and  of  the  provinces. 
Bat  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  change  a  state  of 
aSairs  which  is  the  result  of  the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  or 
to  avert  the  fate  which  awaits  all  political  institutions.     I  have 
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endeavoured  ia  these  volumes  to  trace  the  history  of  Borne 
from  the  reforms  of  the  Oracchi  through  a  turbulent  period  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  a  period  of  oligarchal  tyranny  and 
factious  quarrels,  to  the  inevitable  end,  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  in  fact,  but  not  in  name.  In  this  way,  says  Appian 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Civil  Ware,  "  the  Roman  State  was 
restored  to  tranquillity,  and  the  Oovernment  became  a  mon- 
archy." He  adds,  "  and  how  this  came  about  I  have  explained 
and  have  brought  together  the  events,  which  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  ambition 
of  meu  unbounded,  love  of  power  excessive,  endurance  un- 
wearied, and  forms  of  suffering  infinit«."  The  rise  and  decay 
of  modem  political  systems  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  modem 
States  and  in  the  great  military  and  conquering  H^ublic ; 
but  human  passions  and  human  folly,  and  even  human  wisdom 
and  foresight  are  ever  the  same,  and  under  different  circum- 
staoces  they  work  out  like  results.  I  therefore  maintain  what 
I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  work  (vol.  i.  p.  2),  that  "all 
political  syRtems  contain  within  them  the  principles  of  their 
own  death  ;  and  political  progress,  as  we  call  it,  is  only  the 
slower  road  to  that  cud,  to  which  all  human  institutions,  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  had  experience,  must  come  at  last."  "Time," 
says  Bacon  (Essays,  Of  Innovations),  "is  the  greatest  inno- 
vator ;  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the  worse,  and 
wisdom  and  coubsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what 
shall  be  the  end?" 

The  events  contained  within  this  volume  relate  principally 
to  one  man,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Romans  in  military  and 
civil  capacity ;  but  there  is  another  man  whose  relation  to 
Caesar  from  the  year  b.c.  59  to  his  death  makes  him  con- 
spicnous  in  this  history.  I  have  said  (vol.  v.  p.  466)  that 
I  have  told  the  truth  about  Caesar,  as  far  as  we  know  the 
truth,  and  have  told  it  with  perfect  impartiality.  I  have 
treated  Cicero  in  the  same  way,  though  I  do  not  expect  that 
all  persons  will  think  that  I  have;  but  if  they  shall  think 
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otherwise,  I  reply  that  they  are  either  deficient  in  the  power 
of  forming  an  impartial  judgment,  or  they  have  not  taken 
puns  to  examine  the  evidence.  I  have  observed  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Thiid  Volnme,  that  "  We  learn  Cicero's  character  beat 
from  his  own  letters,  which  are  the  strongest  evidence  that  we 
have  a^nst  him."  I  mean  the  strongest  evidence  against 
him  as  a  pnblic  man.  It  is  his  own  evidence  that  condem'na 
him,  not  the  evidence  of  his  enemies,  who  were  many.  His 
letters  also,  while  they  often  show  him  in  a  favourable  hght 
as  a  friend,  a  jast  provincial  governor,  a  lover  of  letters,  and  a 
man  of  taste,  also  prove  that  he  was  vain,  quemlons,  ^teful, 
and  often  nngenerous.  His  private  character  was  not  noble, 
or  elevated. 

A  good  Life  of  Cicero  is  still  wanted ;  and  when  it  shall  be 
written,  we  shall  see  whether  the  writer  has  the  capacity  of 
rightly  estimating  Cicero's  political  character,  and  particularly 
his  behaviour  towards  Caesar  in  the  few  years  which  preceded 
the  Dictator's  death,  and  whether  the  writer  has  bIbo  the  power 
of  forming  a  just  judgment  on  Cicero's  great  talents  and  his 
literary  merits.  Some  persons  would  allow  bim  even  small 
merit  as  a  writer,  but  here  I  tiiink  that  they  are  much  mis- 
taken. Cicero  was  both  a  great  actor  in  the  public  events  of 
his  time  and  an  important  witness;  and  his  hfe  proves  that, 
like  many  other  men  of  ability,  he  had  his  weaknesses,  and 
even  his  vices,  and  that  no  intellectual  greatness  is  a  security 
against  such  failings.  Caesar  Augnstus,  who  knew  Cicero 
well  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  is  reported  to  have  found 
one  of  his  own  grandsone  reading  one  of  Cicero's  writings, 
and  to  have  taken  the  book  from  him  and  read  a  good  part 
of  it  while  he  was  standing.  At  last  he  returned  the  book  to 
bis  grandson  and  said,  "  A  wise  man,  my  boy ;  a  wise  man 
and  a  lover  of  his  country  "  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  49).  Perhaps 
Aogustna  allowed  too  much  credit  for  wisdom  to  Cicero,  whom 
be  bad  himself  so  easily  deceived ;  but  he  did  him  justice  when 
be  said  that  Cicero  was  a  lover  of  his  country. 
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I  have  now  finished  a.  wurk  which  has  employed  me  more 
than  twelve  yeara,  a  work  o£  great  labour,  for  which  I  have . 
examined  all  the  ancient  authoritiee,  and  I  have  used  them  as 
well  as  I  couldj  and  with  perfect  integrity  and  singleneas  of 
purpose.  No  man  can  know  the  defects  of  my  work  better 
than  I  do.  Those  who  know  what  such  labour  is,  how  insuffi- 
cient many  of  the  ancient  authorities  are,  and  the  difficulty  of 
combining  and  using  tbem,  will  be  the  fairest  judges  of  what 
I  have  attempted  to  do. 

l^e  Index  to  the  five  volumes  has  been  made  by  a  young 
friend,  Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  to  save  an  old  man  a  tiresome  task. 
If  the  Index  had  been  larger,  it  might  have  contained  references 
to  more  of  the  varied  matter  which  is  in  these  volumes.  But 
it  will  still  be  useful.  I  have  examined  it  with  great  care, 
«nd  I  believe  that  few  errors  will  be  discovered. 

GEORGE  LONG. 
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ROMAN     CONSULS 

Fboh  B.C.  49  TO  B.C.  44. 
(CLINTON'S  FA8II.) 


48.  C.  Jnlipa  Cmmt  Dictator  1.  tar 
derend*;*. 
The  CoiMiili  of  B.O.  49, 
C.  Cliodiiu  Mucelloi, 
L.  CMvelias  Lantiilai  Ctdi, 
leave  Bome  iu  Jumnr. 
48.  C.  Joliia  Cmmt  Coiunl  IL 
P.  Serrilini  Vitia  Inwrkoi. 
47.  C.  Jnlins  Cie«r  Dictator  II. 
Q.  Fafloi  Caleiiiu. 
P.  Veliniiii. 
46.  C.  Julini  CieMT   IMctetor  III., 
Connil  III. 


46.  Cwur  abdioatea  tb«  Connilihip 
■nd  Q.  Fstnos  Huimni,  C.  Tre- 
bcmiiu  are  elected  ConmU. 
When  Fabini  diei  od  the  Slit  of 
Deeenilrar,  C.  Cauinim  Rebilni 
ii  elect«d  Coiunl  for  the  few 
remaining   honn  of    the  jnar 


After  CaoBr*!  mnrder  on  the  15th 
of  March,  H.  Antonini,  P.  Cor- 
nelioi  Ddabella  are  Coninli. 
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to  Ueida— lliey  are  followed  by  Caesar,  and  finally  oBer  to  surrender — 
Caesar's  answer,  and  hia  apology  for  being  in  anna  against  hia  countrymen 
—He  declares  that  tbe  enemy's  troops  must  be  disbanded,  mu*l  leave 
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Spaun,  HOd  Uut  on  Uwu  terma  be  wodM  hann  no  nue,  ud  compel  none  of 
tfaam  to  entsT  bia  aBrrica — Tbe  tenni  u«  accepted,  psrt  of  tbe  encaij'i 
troops  are  diabanded,  and  ths  raat  marcb  from  SpBln  to  tha  rirar  Tar. 
acoompanlad  b;  aome  of  Caeaar'i  troopa,  and  there  thej  are  dtaehargad — 
Caaaar'ageDerodtyaDdabilitj  in  thia  Esmpaign— TharemarkaofNaptdaan 
on  Caeur'a  redaetian  of  a  force  luperior  to  bia  onn,  and  bf  the  aingle 
nptrioritj  of  hii  m 


CHAPTER  VI. 

M.  TEBENTms  VARRO. 
B.C.  49. 
Lity,  EpU.  110)  Conor,  B.  C.  ii.  17—21;  Dion  Combh*,  41,  e.  IB— 37. 
TaPTo'a  eondoct  in  Further  Spain — H«  lay ■  baiTy  requiaiUona  on  the 
pTOTinciala— Caaaar  ienda  forward  (l.CaaBiaa  Lonfpnna  againatVarro.  and 
immediately  fi^owa — Tbe  people  of  the  proriooe  declsra  againit  Tano, 
whoae  legatnj,  Oallonina,  ia  gected  fhnn  G»da — Varro  anbmita  to  Cacnr 
at  CMdnba — Caeiar  leavea  Q.  CaMioa  Longinna  aa  goremor  of  Fnrtbar 
Spain,  aaila  from  Qadea  to  Tanagona,  whenoe  be  nmrohta  to  Haaailia,  and 
tbare  he  heera  that  ha  waa  appointed  IKctator  at  Rome    .... 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CUEIO   IK  APBIC.4. 

B.C.  4U. 

Liry,  EpU.  110;  Catar.  S.  C.  ii.  2S— U;  Dion  Cmihv,  41,  c.  41,  ^  j 
Appim,  B.  C.  ii.  44>  &e.  i  PtUUiier,  La  Bfgene«  de  Tunu;  Skaufi 
Traeelt  in  Barbaiy,  aecond  edition. 

Cnrio  landa  at  Aqnilaria,  in  tbe  province  AMca,  and  nuvchn  towards 
UliGa — The  Caatn  Cornelia,  or  Comdiana,  and  tbe  river  Bagradu— King 
Joba  aenda  a  force  to  aid  in  tJic  defence  of  UtJca,  and  Curio  maliea  Ua  camp 
btfore  UlJea,  wbieb  ia  defended  by  P.  Attina  Taroa— Seitoa  QDintiliu 
Varua  attempta  to  aednce  aome  of  Cnrio'a  men — Alarm  in  Cario'a  camp — 
Corio  aammona  a  ooondl  of  war,  and  explaina  why  be  cannot  acoapt  either 
of  two  plana  which  were  ptopoaed  to  bim — He  calla  bia  troopa  together, 
and  eaoonragea  tbem  by  the  newi  of  Caeaer'a  ancoeMftal  tetminabcin  of 
the  Spaniah  war,  and  by  other  reaaona— Fight  before  Utica,and  tbe  advice 
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of  Ouiialm  BetHlof  to  Cmio — Dafcat  of  Attiui  Virua ;  Curio  begim  tlie 
blockade  of  Utics,  and  tbe  people  in  the  town  talk  of  inrreadcriDg — Jaba 
•«ndi  ■  meisBge  thaC  be  will  come  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and  Cnrio  retire 
to  the  Cutn  Cornelia—The  adTintwgai  of  the  pautioo  of  tha  CMtn — 
Ciuio  trofte  to  a  fidse  report  that  EingJnba  wa*  recalled  by  diiturbanoea 
Id  hia  kingdom,  and  that  Jnba'a  general,  Sabnrra,  waa  approaching  with  • 
email  force— Cnrio'a  cavalij  attack  the  taetnj  by  night  and  kill  many  of 
tlieni  —Cnrio  leavea  the  Caitra  and  cnufldeutly  advance!  agaiiut  the  enemy 
— Juba  land*  forward  Spanish  uid  Gallic  boraemen  to  rapport  Saborra, 
and  fcdlowB  with  the  reat  of  bii  tnxipa— Saborra  prepare*  to  meet  Curio, 
whoee  men  were  eihanited  by  a  long  march — Caiio  ii  completelj  defeated, 
and  Bgbia  till  he  ia  killed — Alegion  and  a  half  are  deatroyedby  tbeanemy 
— Confndnn  among  tbe  troop*  who  were  left  to  guard  the  Caitm,  and  tha 
cowardly  bebarioor  of  Flamma,  who  oomnumded  Cario'i  fleet  at  ttn  Caatra 
— Some  of  the  men  at  the  Caatra  are  taken  on  board  the  abipaand  carried 
to  Sidl;  :  the  reat  mrrender  to  Attioi  Yanu — The  craelty  and  intolenee 
«f  King  Jaba — Cnrio'a  incapacity  and  fiiulta,  which  Caeiar  ba*  not  dii- 
^niaed,  Utongfa  he  ipate*  all  reproach  of  hi*  young  Mend — Ceeaar  in  thii 
year  auitaina  loaaonthe  eaat  ude  of  the  Hadrietic,  where  C.  Aotoniui,  tbe 
brother  of  H.  Antonioi,  ii  taken  priaoner  with  aome  of  hi*  men — The 
•tsry  of  thia  erent  by  Dion  Caiaiua  and  Flora* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THK   SIEQE   OF   UA8SIL1A. 

B.C.  49. 


Dedmn*  Brotni  gain*  a  drtiI  victory  orer  the  ihipa  of  the  Uaaailiot* 
— C.  Treboiuu*  begin*  the  ai^e  of  Uaieilia — The  *ituatian  of  Hauilia 
and  the  difflcnlty  of  tbe  liege — L.  Naadin*  come*  with  eixteen  *hipi  to 
aid  HaanUa,  wUch  prepare*  to  fight  a  aecood  naval  battle— The  courageoui 
conduct  of  tha  Haaiiliota  in  the  aecond  sea-flght :  tbe  cowardice  of  Naei- 
din*,  and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Haivliot  fleel^The  brick  tower  built  by 
C.  Trebonina,  and  Caeiar'*  deacription  of  the  manner  of  conatmeUon,  and 
of  tbe  "mnacolD*" — The  defence  of  the  dtiiena,  and  the  trace — The 
trcadiery  of  the  Haailiota,  who  deatroy  tbe  Soman  worica — Trebonina 
repair*  Ui  Inaaaa,  and  the  Haailiota  again  obtain  a  tmce— Caeear  arrive* 
at  Maarilla.  and  the  eity  lurrendera  and  deliven  ap  everything — 
L.  Domitina  eaeapea 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CAESAR   IN    ROME. 


Zirf,  Spit.  110;    Caetar,  B.  C.  iii.  1— E;  Diom  Ciutitu,  41,  c,  S6,  Ac; 

Jfpian,    B.   C.  ii.  47,    Sx.i    SavigHf,    Vtrmitekia    Stiiriften,    ui. 

307-313. 

A  mntin;  of  Caenr'i  loldien  at  Placentia  gupprened  bj  him — Tb« 
behaTionr  of  U.  AutODint  while  Caeur  wu  abfeat  from  Bome — The  letter 
of  H.  AntOUiDt  to  Cic«rO,  who  was  thinkmg  of  leaving  Italf — The  uriral 
of  Caeaar  at  Rome — Caeur  aa  Dictator  preaidea  at  die  coDiular  electiona, 
and  ii  elected  conaul  fbr  B.C.  48  vith  F.  SerriKaa  Innricu — Caeaar 
■ettles  die  diiputea  between  debtors  and  crediton — Hbdj  exilea  are  re- 
called, and  the  loni  of  thou  whom  Sa1la  had  proscribed  are  reitored  to  fall 
civil  capacity — Caesar  grants  the  Roman  citiienihip  to  the  Tnnspadani — 
The  poor  citizens  of  Home  receive  an  allowance  of  com- — Comilia  are  held 
for  the  election  of  other  magistrstes,  and  governors  are  appointed  for 
some  of  the  provinces— Caesar  abdicates  the  Dictatorship,  which  he  bad 
held  eleven  days,  and  goes  to  Bniodisinm,  to  which  town  he  had  snm- 
moned  his  troops — The  great  preparations  for  war  bj  Pompeiui — Com- 
parison between  Pompeias  and  Cieear — Cicero  leave*  Itatj  and  jtdna 
Pompeius  at  Dyrrbachium 110 


CHAPTER  X. 
CAE8AE  IN  BPIEDS. 


Livg,  Hpit.  110,  111  i  Canar,  B.  C.  iii.  6,  fte. ;  Dion  Caniiu,  41, 
e.  SS,  &c.,  42,  c.  11  i  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  48,  A«..  and  57;  FUlarch, 
Cottar,  c.  38. 

Caesar,  with  ui  legions,  sails  tiom  Bmndiainm  and  lands  at  PaUeato,  in 
E;nras — H.  Bibnlns,  the  naval  commander  of  Pompeias,  aeiie*  eome  of 
Caesar's  sbipa,  which  wme  retnming  to  Brandiainm  for  other  troops,  and 
borua  the  ships  with  the  sailors  and  masters  In  them — H.  Octaviiui,  one  of 
the  legate  of  Pompoins,  nnsnecessfiiUy  attacks  8alona« — Caesar  sends  L. 
ViboUins  Bofos  to  Poraprins  with  proposals  for  peace — Pompeina  at  this 
time  was  mardilng  fh>m  Theeslloiiioa  towards  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachinm 
— Caesar  erosaes  the  Ceraanian  monntains  and  takes  posaeauoD  of  Oricam, 
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COlfTBNTS.  XV 

ApoUmia.  and  otlwr  placo — Fompcins  hmrka  to  DyrrhacbiatD  and  orden 
a  camp  to  b«  iiuul« — Caeaar  paU  hii  men  andei  teota  for  tfae  winter — The 
potttion  of  Pompmoi — A  wcond  act  of  cruelty  b;  Bibalni — Libo  and 
Bibnlna  propoae  a  trace  to  two  of  Caeaar'i  iFgati  who  connnanded  oD  the 
ooait  of  Epinu — The  iiegotiatiin»  hare  no  mult—BibDlna  dUa  flrom 
cold  end  fHtigne — Vibolliaa  Rnfot  oommiiDi»tea  Camr'i  mnamge  to 
Fompeio*.  who  refiuea  to  liiten  to  it — The  coofereace  betwe«D  loma  of 
Cacaar*!  friends  and  Labienni  on  the  bank*  of  the  Apani — Caeur  now 
qiealu  of  the  stata  of  iflUra  in  Italy— The  tnrbnlNl  behaviour  at  Roido  of 
U.  Caelioi  RnFiu,  who  l>  reaiated  by  the  conaal  Serrilioa—  Caeiina  inritee 
to  Italy  Uilo,  the  murderer  of  P.  Clodiut,  and  tendg  Um  to  Tharii,  in 
South  Italy,  to  ttir  up  the  ahepberda— Tbe  letten  of  Caelini  to  H.  Cicero 
— Caeiina  goM  off  to  Caulinnm,  bnt  fail*  to  get  poweadon  of  Capo* — 
Uilo  kiaet  hi*  life  at  Coia,  and  Caeiina  at  Tliurii — The  reported  atrange 
adienture  of  Caasar ...    IKS 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ANTONIUa  JOINS  CAESAR. 
B.C.  48. 

B.  C.  iii.  28,  &e. ;  Dion  Curiw,  41,  c.  3S,  &e.; 

Libo  attampta  to  blockade  Brandi^nw,  bnt  i>  driTen  away  by  If.  Anto- 
nina — AnUmini  nnd  Caleniu  uil  from  Bmndiiinm  with  the  reat  of 
Caeaar*!  men,  and  land  at  Nymphaenm,  north  of  Liiani — The  trcacherona 
mamcre  by  Otscitint  CnuMoi  ot  the  men  io  one  of  tbe  Bhipi  of  Antoniua 
— Antoniua  irith  hi*  men  joini  Caesar,  who  placea  hii  camp  near  Pont- 
peina,  who  wai  at  Aaparaginm — The  remarks  of  Napoleon  on  Caeaar 
eroa^ng  traai  Brandiainm  to  the  nut  of  Epirn*  to  attB<^  Pompein* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RCIPIO   AND   POMinUS. 
B.C.  48. 

Zini,  Epit.  til  i  Catiar,  B.  C.  lit.  31,  &c. ;  2>i9ii  Outitu,  41,  e.  51,  &e.; 
Strabo,  p.  326. 
Tlie  lapadtj  of  the  pro-comnl  Q.  Sripio  in  Syri^ — He  leada  hit  trcH^ 
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over  the  Tannu  to  Fergamuin,  in  tha  proriiue  Ada — Hie  uTara  reqain- 
tioiu  on  the  paople  of  Alia — Hi*  design  of  Ulcing  tlM  inotwj  fram  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Epheeaa— Caenr  lenda  L.  Caeiioi  LongiDM  iota 
Thanlj,  C.  Calrimoi  Sabinui  into  Aetolia,  and  On.  Domitini  into 
H aoedoDia — The  arriTal  of  Sdpio  in  Uacedouia,  and  kii  niHroh  aj^inat 
L.  Camtat  intu  llMaMlj — Sdpio  hears  that  Co.  Domitioi  ii  thKBteoui^ 
H.  VaTonina,  whom  he  bad  left  on  tlie  river  Haliaemon,  aed  he  retonia 
to  FanHiiaa — The  inaveiaeDts  of  Cn.  Domitiiu  and  Scipio  near  the 
Haliacmon — Opiniona  aboat  the  direotioD  which  Scipio  took  whan  lie 
went  in  pnnuit  of  L.  Cauin* — Leake'i  coajectnre  on  the  lite  of  the 
camp  of  Cn.  Domitiai  on  the  Haliaomon — Cn.  DomiUna  and  Sdpio  hold 
one  ftiwther  in  ebeek  while  Caaear  and  Pompriiu  aie  contendinir  at 
Dyrrhachinm — Cn.  Fompaini  the  aon  barn*  Caeiar'a  ihipa  at  Oricom  and 
Liami — Caenr'a  difflcolt  poiitJoa :  be  vigomtul;  oommenoea  the  cam- 
paign against  Pompeius 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
BLOCKADE    NBAK   DYREHACHIUH. 


Idtji,  Spa.  Ill;  Caaar,  B.  C.  iii.  41,  &c.;  Dn*  Chuiiu,  41,  c.  47,  &c: 
Appiait,  B.  C.  ii.  60,  &c. ;  Suetouiui,  Catiar,  c.  68 ;  FMarei,  Ciutar, 
c.  *89 ;  Go*l«r  a»d  the  Atatrian  Military  Map  of  Tn-heg. 

ChesBT  leaves  Asparaginm  aod  places  bimielf  between  Dyrrhacbinni  and 
Pompous— Nitore  of  the  groand  abont  Dfrrhachinm,  and  site  of  the 
town — Position  of  Petra,  where  Pompeios  made  his  camp — Caesar  looks 
alter  ptovisioDS  in  Epinis — Caesar's  line  of  coDtrevallHtion  agaiast  I'om- 
peios,  and  his  line  of  drcamvallation — Pompeios'  line  of  defence — His 
attack  on  Caesar's  ninth  l^on — Csesar's  remsrks  on  the  new  kind  of 
war,  as  be  calls  it — Wnnt  of  food  in  Caesar's  snnj :  his  men  make  bread 
of  s  root  named  cbara — The  com  begins  to  ripen — The  hones  and  benits 
of  Pompeius  saBer  from  wsnt  of  forage  and  wat«r  .... 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BLOCKADB   NEAE  DTEBHACHIDM. 

B.C.  48. 

.50,  Ac;  Dion 

The  mistake  of  Caesar's  men  in  placing  their  watch-flre*— Defect  ii 
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CuMT*!  text  ill.  60—Caemi't  ■ttcropt  t«  take  IVrrluchiiiEii,  uid  (hwler'a 
exfdanmtion  of  it — The  pndent  beharioaT  of  F.  SalU,  one  of  the  legali  of 
CuMr— The  Omnuu  m  Caeaar'i  armj — Sis.  battles  fbngbt  in  one  d«j  i 
the  grot  loMi  of  Fomptiiu,  and  the  amall  nnmber  of  men  killed  oo  the 
aide  of  Cneaar — The  coarage  of  Cnaaar**  veteran  centarion,  Scaeta — Hie 
Ktnat  of  Pompeln^  who  bad  left  ble  camp  on  the  cout  to  attack  Caeaar'a 
liM* — Cacaar  chaDengea  PompeiiB  to  fl^t — Snffmnga  ot  the  honea  of 
Fomp^na  (him  want  of  food — Cieaar  w>«  in  poHeanon  of  AetoOa, 
Aoanuuiia,  and  Ampbitochia :  be  now  •end8I^lfl1u  Calenni  into  Acbaia — 
Calenaa  take*  poaaoaion  of  Delphi,  Tbebeetand  Orchouenoi  in  BoeoUa — 
Caesar  aendi  A.  Clodiiu  Into  MaMdonia  to  Kdnce  Scipio  tram  his  Ban>in* 
law  Pompeins,  bat  the  attempt  fails — RendUlu  and  Ggni,  two  brothers 
at  the  naUoD  of  the  AUobnge^  commandera  of  oaTalry  nnder  Qieaar, 
ftandolenttj  retain  tlie  paj  of  the  Qnllic  honemai — Their  eonntiTmeD 
complain  to  CaMar,  who  priTate);  reprimand*  Haaclllna  and  Egni,  who 
deaert  to  Pompeiua  and  Infiinn  him  aboat  the  weak  parts  of  Caeaar'* 
Unea — Fompeiiu  makea  oie  of  thia  Inlbrmition  tor  the  porpoae  of  attacking 
the  part  of  Caaaar'a  llnea  which  were  D«areat  to  the  aea  and  fhrtbeat 
distant  frooi  Caesar's  largest  camp — The  wask  port  of  Cacoar's  lines— 
DeMTiption  of  the  lines  of  the  two  armiea  sontfa  of  Djrrhadiinm— The 
attack  of  Pompeins  at  dajbrenk  on  the  sonthern  part  of  Caeor's  linei, 
ntar  the  sea — Confusion  among  Caesar'a  men,  and  Caesar's  orriTal  on  Uie 
■pot  lh)m  his  camp  at  the  north — Pompaina  and  Caesar  form  camp*  near 
tbe  spot  where  Fompdne  had  made  hit  attack — Caeaar  is  informed  b; 
sarats  that  a  legion  of  Pompdns  bad  occupied  an  olddeaerted  camp  abont 
0Te  hnndred  paces  1¥odi  the  new  camp  of  Pompeins  near  the  coast — Oataar 
with  a  large  force  attempts  to  nuprise  the  legion  of  Pompons  in  the 
(dd  camp — Caeaar  breaks  into  tbia  camp  with  his  left  wiog,  bat  bis  right 
«4Dg  does  not—Pompeins  with  five  legions  comca  to  the  relief  of  his 
allele  legion — Caesar's  men  are  struck  with  terror  and  take  to  fli^t — 
PompeiDa  la  afraid  to  fbllow  op  hi*  advantagt^  and  Caesar's  arm;  is  sared, 
hot  with  great  leas— Fompdos  is  sainted  Imperator  b;  bis  ann]'— Hm 
cmeltj  of  LaUenns— "niis  snccess  increases  the  confidence  of  the  Fom- 
peian  partj — Caesar's  apolog;  for  this  nnfbrtnnate  da; — Hie  remarks  of 
H^wlflon  on  the  manmnTies  of  Caesar  at  Dynhacbinm    .        .        .        .    1 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    MABOH    INTO   THES8A1Y. 
B.C.  48. 

iicy,  .Spa.  HI;   Co«iw,  B.  C.  lil.76,  4c.i  i>io«  Ouriai,  41,  c  82— 63 ; 

Appia»,  a.  C.  ii.64,  b:.;  FlMtanK  Ponpthu,  c.  66. 

Caeaar  diacontinnea  the  blockade  and  cnconragos  his  men— Caeaar  begins 
hit  retreat,  which  h«  mansges  with  great  aUlit;— The    lappoaed  dell- 
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beritioDi  of  Ponipeliu :  lie  folUnra  Ctmr,  and  lodvea  II.  Cato  to  protect 
DjTTfaicliiinii — CRentr  crgoea  the  rirer  Oennnu  and  Kit*  in  hit  old  caoip 
oppoute  to  Aqiaragiaiii — Pompdni,  not  being  able  to  omtoke  Cmsbt, 
giTei  np  the  piimut — Caesar  viiiia  ApoUonia ;  be  eiplaio*  bii  plan  of  the 
fntare  campaign — He  begini  bii  uiirch  tlirough  Efunu  and  Abhamania 
to  Aegininm  in  tbe  north-watarn  angle  <tf  TbaHaly — Pompdni  nurcbea 
bj  tlie  Via  Egnatia  into  Hacedonia  to  join  8ei[no— Cn.  Domitina  bad 
left  bi*  povlJon  near  Sdpio  and  marcbcd  to  Henctca  Lynoeatii,  on  the 
Via  Egnatia.  to  look  Air  lappliea — He  tbna  pUcta  himaelf,  witbout  knowing 
it,  oa  tbe  line  b;  wbioh  Pompnnl  i>  advancing — Domitini  narrowlj 
eicapei  from  Pompdiu,  and  j<rin«  Caesar  at  Aegininm— Caeiar  adrancea 
to  Qomphi,  in  Tbenaly,  where  Androfthenea,  praetor  of  Tbesuly,  rcAues 
to  recrare  bim,  and  aendi  for  aid  to  Scipio  and  Pompdni  — Wben  Bcipio 
heard  of  the  two  artDiea  qnitUng  Dyrrhacbium,  be  bad  erased  tlie 
Cambnnian  monntaina  to  l^zm,  in  Theual; — Cacaai  lakes  Qom[dii  by 
anaolt,  and  Caesar's  soldiers  get  drank— Tbe  city  Metropolis  surrender! 
to  Caesar— Tlie  poritifm  of  Caeor  in  Theaaaly— Fompeina  arriTes  io 
llieBsaly,  jcnns  Sd[uo,  and  eiborta  Scipio's  men  to  take  tbrnr  share  in 
tbe  rewards  of  a  victtny  that  was  already  won — Tbe  probable  route  of 
Pompeiiw  from  tbe  Via  Sgnatia  into  TbesMly 187 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  THE   BATTLE. 

B.C.  48. 

Ziiy,  ^U.  n\;  Caeiat,  B.  C.  lii.  82-90;  JDuMi  Comiw,  41,  c.  SS,  Ac.) 
AppkM,  S.  C.  ii.  66,  Ac  ;  PUtarch,  Camar,  c.  44>  kc.;  Fompant, 
c.  71;  Fronlitttu,  mrat.  ii.  3,  22;  iania,  vii.  521. 
Caesar  shows  the  folly,  preemnption,  and  divided  coanssls  of  his  oppo- 
nents-L.  DamiUns,  the  hero  ofCorflaiam,  lod  othere,  were  qnarrel ling 
abont  the  levenion  of  Caesar's  office  of  PontifeiMs^mns — Caesar.baving 
secDred  bis  anp^dies,  offers  nnnpein  hnttie,  who  doe*  not  accept  tbe 
oflbr — Caesar  is  moring  his  cnmp,  when  Poaipeias  sdTances  farther  from 
Ilia  camp,  and  Caesar  detenniBCS  ta  si^Ee  the  opportnnity  of  ^htiiig — 
Fompeins  io  a  council  of  war  promiaes  a  victory  :  the  speech  of  I^bienns 
— Pompeins'  order  of  battle;  his  whole  faree  engaged  in  tbe  battk — 
Apldan's  statement  of  the  nambers  on  both  sides— Caesar's  order  of  battle, 
and  bis  faaxi\i  line,  or  reserve,  on  which  he  relies  for  victn;— Caesar  gives 
the  ngnal  for  battle— The  promise  of  the  Evocatns  Crastinna- Pompeina 
orders  bis  men  to  wait  for  Caesar's  attack — Caenr's  jnst  Jndgmentontbis 
mistake  of  Pompdua— When  the  le^onsr;  forces  meet,  the  cavalry  apring 
forward  from  Pompeins'  left  wing,  bat  are  pnt  to  flight  by  Caesar's 
reserre — Caesar  orders  his  third  line  to  support   tlie  first  and  second 
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linei,  wUch  are  alreodj  engaged,  and  the  battle  ia  «on~Pomptiiu  Ioms 
bU  tneMDce  of  mind — Cunr  UMaHa  and  Uket  the  camp  oT  Fompeini : 
the  diiidBy  of  hunrj  in  thia  camp — Fomprani  monnta  a  hone,  ride*  to 
I^riaa,  and  thence  tbroogh  the  *ale  of  Tempe  to  the  lea,  where  he  goei 
oa  board  of  a  veaael — Caeaar  inteicepta  the  fifing  enemy  and  compela  them 
to  loiTender — He  amiea  at  lariaa — The  loaa  oa  both  aidea — L.  Domitini, 
the  man  of  CarfiDinm,  ia  omrtakea  and  killed 138 


CHAPTER  XVll. 

THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

B.C.  i%. 

Caesar  giytm  no  name  to  the  battle-field— Ooaler'a  opinion  about  the 
nto  of  the  battle  :  Appian'a  deemptjon  of  it — The  [Bubabte  aite  of 
Btlaephanalna,  where  the  battle  waa  fonght^  aeoording  to  variooa  antho- 
titiea— Leake'a  opinion  of  the  aite  of  the  battk-Oeld,  and  the  olgectioiia 
to  it — Qoneral  W.  Kapier'a  opinioD  of  the  aite  of  the  battle-fiald,  and  bia 
remarka  in  anpport  of  bia  opinion — Conclnuon  that  the  battle  waa  fought 
in  the  ^aiu  on  the  north  ude  of  the  Apidaoua  (Enipeoa) 


CHAPTER  XVIIi: 
TBB  DEATH  OF  POMPBIUS. 


Litg,  BfU.  lit;  a^ar,  B.C.  iU.  lOS,  tc.;  Dkin  Caitbit,  4%c.I— 6) 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  BS,  Aci  Ftutartk,  Pompeuu,  e,  80. 
Caeaar  pnmua  Pompeioi— King  Deiotania  and  othera  accompany 
Pompeina  in  hia  flight,  who  peaaea  the  month  of  the  Stiymon  and 
«Tri*ea  at  Leaboa — Pompeiaa  ia  joined  there  by  his  vrif^  Cornelia  and  hia 
younger  aoQ— Bia  talk  on  Providence  with  (>atippii3— Pompeiaa  paaaea 
Attain  and  Syedrae  and  orrivea  at  Cjproa— Ha  reaoWea  to  go  to  Pto- 
lemaena,  the  yonng  king  of  Egypt,  and  reacfaea  Petnuum — The  abate  of 
afliun  in  Bgypt^Tbe  meaaaga  of  Pomp^na  to  Pt^lemaan^  who  retnma  a 
fiiToanble  anawer,  bnt  ia  pcnnodcd  by  hia  adTiiora  to  kill  Pompdna — 
Fompeioa  tcsTea  hia  abip  and  enten  a  BsMng-boat  brongbt  by  AchiUaa, 
conaaaiAer  of  the  Egyptian  fbrcea — Pompeiaa  ia  murdered  in  the  host. 
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hla  head  out  off,  and  Uie  liodj  thrown  nibed  uborc — Comelit  eaeipe*  in 
the  ■hip'-Tbe  bodj  of  Pompttiu  ii  buried  bj  hii  ftmdnun  Philippoi 
— Hie  death  of  L.  Leotnlu — Tbe  ecnotapli  of  Pompeioi  nmr  Hoaot 
Cauiu S22 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

QENEUAL    STATE   OF   AFfAIBS. 

B.C.  *8. 

Lhy,  Spit,  lis  i  Camar,  B.  C.  iii.  100,  Ac;  Dia»  CatiiKt,  ii,  c  6,  Ac , 
c  38;  BnUnm  AleKondrimim,  c.  iS,  &c.;  Plmtarel,  Caetar,  c.  4&i 
CSetro't  Lttten. 

1>.  Liclini  with  hii  fleet  before  Bnindiilum — C.  Cuhiu  Louglniu  nilli 
hk  fleet  irrive*  is  Sidlf  end  barm  C>ear'>  Bhipe  at  Henaiia — He  alio 
ham*  (01110  of  Coear'i  ibipB  at  Vibo,  but  he  is  driven  off  bj  the  (irk 
vetenutt  who  had  been  le(t  at  Vibo — Fufioi  Calenna  takes  I^iaena,  the 
port  of  Athena,  and  Athena  also  labmita  :  he  also  takea  Mcgara  and  Patrae 
—After  the  battle  of  T^analia  H.  Octavins  retirei  to  Dljricnm  with 
•  large  fleet — Q.  CtHnifldai,  CBeaaF*i  legatai  in  lUyricnm,  nunmoni 
Qabiiun*  to  help  him — Tbe  mwncceHfal  campaign  of  Qalonliu  and  his 
•nddea  d«ath— Q.  Cainiu  Locgimu  left  u  propraetor  of  Further  Spaiu 
b;  Caeear — Tbe  bad  ■dminirtration  of  Camni — Affaire  at  Borne  doriDg 
the  eonteat  between  Caesar  and  Pompdna — The  news  of  Pompeius' 
death  eonflrmed— AtUr  tbe  battle  of  Pliaraalla  CaMar  wnds  M.  Antoniua 
to  Borne  to  look  «ftet  albira  there,  and  Qcero  retoms  to  Italy—  Cieero'a 
aeoonnt  of  the  bebaTionr  of  H.  Antonina — The  eitraordinaij  hononrs 
oonbned  on  Caenr  b;  the  Bomana — Ha  aammea  the  dfctatonbip  in 
Egypt  in  September,  B.C.  48 — Caunr  resamea  his  nariatJve  of  the  Civil 
War  with  hii  airival  in  Asia— As  he  i*  crosdng  the  Hellespont  in  Hnall 
boats,  he  falls  in  with  C.  Cuuos  and  bis  fleet,  who  snnonder  to  Caesar — 
Caesar  saves  a  second  time  the  traaenro  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epheans 
— Wonderftal  signs  before  the  battle  of  Phnrsalia — Caesar's  behavionr 
in  tbe  proriace  Alia — He  leave*  Co.  Domitius  to  administer  Asia,  and 
aatli  for  Egypt  with  a  Bmnll  force — Before  he  lands  at  Aleiandria  tbe 
embalmed  bead  of  Potnpeins  and  the  seal  ring  are  brooght  to  him — 
Caetai  and  tbe  Roman  &ices  are  not  well  received  at  Alexandria— 
Caenr  ordera  other  troops  to  be  brought  to  him  from  Ana — Caeaar 
informs  king  Ptolemaeol  aDit  his  siiter  Cleopatra  that  they  mast  disband 
their  armies,  aud  be  would  settle  tbdr  dispDtea— The  eunuch  Pothiuus 
had  the  general  adainistraljon  of  Egypt :  he  givee  Achillas  the  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  forces— Achillas  with  his  troop*  advancei  on 
Alexandria  from  Felnsium — Cleopatra  iutrodacea  herself  into  tbe  palace 
at  Alexandria,  where  Caeear  had  bis  quarters,  and  captivates  bim — The 
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PAOC 
force  under  Adulltf  and  ttui  old  loldien  of  OatHiiiiii — Ai4iH1m  ;■  in  pog. 
■MBOD  of  mil  AlexandrU  except  tbe  part  oocapJed  bj  Cuur  mud  hii  lol- 
Ham — Cmeamr  bnrni  the  ihips  in  tbe  port,  and  the  Are  FMshM  mud 
deebtiya  the  gremt  librmry— The  uluid  FIiikm  and  the  tower — Caoar 
•«iea  rbmrOB— AraiDoe,  tbe  fOnnger  B*t«r  of  Cleopatra,  eacmpea  ftnm  the 
{■Jmee  to  Acfaillaa — Pothinui  ii  pnt  to  death  b;  CaeMur — Here  eodi  the 
third  and  lamt  book  of  the  CSnl  War StO 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TUB   ALEXANDBINB   WAB. 
B.C.  48,  47. 

Zit<S,  XpU.  llSi  BiUum  AUxandriMat,  o.  1,  Ac ;  Dioit  Cauiat,  42,  c.  H 
Ac.;  Appiait,  S.  C.  ii.  c  90;  Snelonmt,  Cottar,  e.  K;  Ciam't 
J^Utrt;  Cottar,  S.  C.  Hi.  112;  Stmbo,  p.  791;  Diodona,  ivu.  c.  BB; 
Pttauw,  IT.  M.  5,  c.  10;  FMareh,  Cottar,  c.  49;  Jottpktu,  Anfiq. 
xi*.8. 

Tbe  Hnthor  of  the  hiatory  of  tbe  Aleundrine  War — Description  of 
Alexandria — Caesar'*  preparation  for  defending  blouelf  in  Aleimndria — 
Tbe  mctirit  J  of  the  citiiens  in  proriding^  for  the  defence  of  their  citj— 
Quarrel  between  Arainoe  and  Achillaa,  who  ii  mardered  b;  tbe  eaaoch 
OmDjmedea — Arainoe  (ranafei*  the  command  of  the  mimj  to  Qanjmedei — 
Ganjmede*  attempts  to  deprive  the  Bonwna  of  wmter,  bnt  Caeur  digl 
wella  on  the  ahore — A  legion,  which  was  lent  bj  Domitint  Odtiniu, 
i«ache*  the  African  atiore  wnt  of  Alexandria — Caeaar  goes  with  the 
Beet  to  m  pkce  named  CheisoiwMis  to  get  wmter  i  be  is  attacked  by  the 
enemj'a  ships  and  gains  a  Tictor; — Qanjmedea  encourage*  the  Egyptian! 
to  repair  tbeir  old  veasala— A  new  fleet  is  equipped,  and  a  naval  battie 
is  fongbt  between  Caeaar  and  tbe  Egyptians :  Caeaar  is  Tiotorions — Tia: 
■kill  and  conrage  of  the  Bbodian  captun  Enphnuior — Caesar  makes 
himself  master  of  the  island  Pharos  and  of  tbe  cmascway  which  con- 
nects it  with  Alexandria — Caesar  again  mttacks  the  enemy  at  tlie  «aiiie- 
waj  biidKe,  which  was  neniar  to  Alexandria,  and  is  iete^oA—Ctttia  saves 
himself  by  swimming  from  a  sinking  vessel — The  Alexandrine*  send  com- 
nusdooen  to  Caesar,  and  nige  liim  to  release  the  king — Cmesar's  reasons 
tot  relMMug  the  king,  wbo  begins  to  prosecute  tbe  war  vigoronsly  against 
Cheaar — Tte  Alexandrine*  place  light  vessels  at  the  Cano;no  month  of  the 
Nile  to  intercept  Caesar's  expected  suppUea — He  naval  flgfat  at  Canopns, 
Bsd  the  death  of  tin  brave  Bbodian  Enpbniuor— Hitbridates  of  Per- 
pmmn  cornea  to  the  relief  of  Caesar— Hitbridates  takce  Pelndam  and 
■dvmnoes  toward*  Akiandrim— Hie  king  sends  m  large  force  to  meet 
HithrldatM,  wbo  defends  Umself  in  a  fortified  camp— The  king  advances 
Dgaiost  Uithridat«a,  and  Caettr  iota  ont  to  Jmn  him — Caesar  nnit«s  hii 
Toms  with  Hithridatea — The  positjon  of  tbe  king's  camp,  and  Cmesai'* 
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le  lakei  refuge  in  one  of  b'u 
rercrowded,  and  tbe  king  is 
drowned — Caenr  retami  to  AleiiiDdrii,  wbkh  nureDdera  to  lum — Ho 
eaUbliihes  Cleopatra  and  the  youugCT  brother  of  Ptoletnaeiu  id  tlie 
kingdom— He  leave*  tlirce  legioru  in  Egypt  to  muntala  the  rojal  an- 
tboritj — Caeear  rewardi  the  Jews  for  tbeir  nrvicei  to  him  daring  the 
war— Dion  ifatea  that  the  jonng  king  bec<»ie«  Cteopattm's  hniband — 
Beport  that  Cleopatra  wat  irith  child  by  Citeaar — Appian  nyi  that  Cwnr 
was  nine  monllie  in  Egjpt— Cieear  Mil*  np  the  Kile  with  the  qoecn  to 
aee  tlie  coontry — Date  of  the  snrreudor  of  Alexandria — Caeoar  apparently 
detained  after  the  nirrendei  aboat  three  montha  in  Egypt  by  the  ehurms 
ofCleopatm 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ILLTKICOM  AHD   SPAUf. 

B.C.  48,  47. 

LiTg,l^it.  112)  S«Uii»  AUxtadriimm,  cc.  84,  &c.|  Appiaa,  S.  C. 

ii.  91. 

Daotama  ccnaplains  to  Cn.  Domltjot  (tf  the  attack*  of  Pbamace*  on  tlw 
Lee*  Armenia  and  on  Cappadot^a,  tbe  Ilngdom  of  Ariobananea — Domitiua 
nurcbea  against  Phamacea,  and  arrives  at  tbe  Pontic  Comana — Be 
adranoei  eaatward  into  Armenia,  and  ^pproechea  NtoDpoli* — Domitini  ia 
de/cated  by  I^amaoee,  and  retreats  to  the  proviace  Asia — The  cmdtj 
ofPbaraacte — Affain  in  lUyricnm— Vatinins  is  snntmoned  from  Bran* 
diainm  to  the  ud  of  Conuflcios  in  Dlyricum — He  prepann  a  fleet  and 
CTOMOS  the  Hadriatio  to  niyricnm'— Tntinin*  fight*  a  naval  battle  near 
Tsoris  with  H.  Oetavins,  and  defeat*  him— Tatinioa  retnnia  to  Bmn- 
dinam  witb  bis  victoriou*  fleet — Contraat  between  Tatinins  and  Qcero, 
who  had  once  abnaed  Tatinins  nnmerdAilly— AKirs  in  Fnrthcr  Spain 
under  Q,  Caiani,  Caesar's  goremor—  Caesar's  oiders  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  to  Casiiiu  to  take  his  army  inUi  Komidia — Attempt  to  assBS> 
■iaBt«  Cassias  at  Cordnba— -Cassina  escajiet  death  and  punisbee  the  eon- 
Rpiraton— He  receiree  new*  fWim  Caeaar  of  the  reaalt  of  the  battle  (f 
Fbarsalia — He  extorts  money  from  tbe  provincials,  and  pretends  that 
he  is  going  to  conduct  a  force  into  Africa — Cordnba  revolts,  and  If. 
Harcellus  ji^ns  tbe  tonnsmen — H.  Uarculloa  is  choaco  their  commander 
by  some  of  the  inint^gents — Caaaias  writ(«  to  Bc^nd,  king  of  Mauritania, 
and  to  H.  Lrpida*.  proconanl  of  Hispsnin  Citerior,  to  come  to  his  aid — 
Marcelln*  HToiits  a  hnttlo  with  Casaiua,  wlio  retires  to  Ulii,  and  ii  shut 
up  by  Harcellua — King  Bogud  arrirea,  and  Lcpidua  also— MarcetlnB  snb- 
mit*  to  Lepidua,  wlio  act*  in  conceH  with  Marcellus — Caaiias  aika  for 
pennisnon  to  retire,  which  is  gnnted— C.  Treboaiui  arriTea  to  take  the 
goremment  of  the  Further  province— Cnuins  packs  ap  his  property  and 
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retires  to  Habga,'«tMn  bo  wU  Mil  in  bid  wmthcr— Cu 
tbe  mcnth  of  Uw  Ebro,  when  bii  ibip  foonden,  uid  Cusini  psriihaa 
witb  all  hii  treuora— Lapdns  bu  ■  briniDph  in  B.0. 47  for  bit  wr- 
Tlea  in  pntUng  aatttd  to  Uie  ciTil  war  in  Bpaun ' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CAE8AB   IK   ASIA. 


Zitf,  BpU.  113;  Bdltm  AUxandrinam,  e.  38,  BE,  Ac;  Dion  CbuMU, 
4%  c  U,  Ac  ;  Appian,  mi/Lridal.  e.  ISO. 


f^iiii  miit  from  Sgjpt  to  SelenuB  Keria — He  vidti  Antioch,  and 
MttUa  the  af&in  of  Syria — He  rewaidi  Antlpater  the  Idnmaean  for 
bia  HTTicM  in  tbe  Aleiuidrina  war,  and  confirm*  HTnsnw  m  tbe  Jewiih 
prierthood — Caeiar  aUl*  to  Tamu,  whence  he  marcbet  orer  tba  'nmroB  to 
Maiaca — The  pontion  of  Uauua,  now  Eainirijeh — The  Pylae  Cilioiae — 
Bemvlu  on  tlie  atateweiit  that  Caeaar  went  from  M«»ai-^  to  Comana  of 
Cappodocia— CaauT  appiMcliea  the  boid«n  of  PDQtna  and  Oaktia,  where 
be  ii  met  bj  Deiolanii  in  the  gniie  of  a  criminal  and  a  inppliant — Cacaar 
pMidona  Dnotama  and  Teqnirea  tb«  aid  of  bis  troopa — riiiiMi'i  fbrcea :  he 
enten  Pontos  and  receive*  a  aobmlanTe  metnge  (h»n  Fhamacea — 
Caenr*!  aniwec  and  deouuid* — He  discoTeri  the  trick*  of  PhanutM*, 
who  occnpiea  a  bill  near  Zela — Caesar  take*  pciacMJon  of  the  ipot  where 
IGtbridatei  h^  dented  tbe  Roman  Triarin — Pbamaoaa  raahly  attack* 
(^oar,  and  ii  defeated  on  tbe  Snd  of  Angut — Tbt  king  eacapea  with 
■ome  honanien  to  Binope,  and  tbence  b*I]i  to  tbe  BoapomB,  whers  ha 
lose*  bi*  life — Hitbridatna  of  Pergtmmn  i*  nwarded  b;  Caeaar,  but  lose* 
bia  life  in  attempting  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Bcaponu — Caeaar  giTei  the 
Lea*  Armenia  to  Ariobananea — AmUna  made  a  free  dtj — Caeaar  leare* 
a  force  in  TimUu,  mi  adnnce*  tfaiongh  Galatia  and  Bithynia  to  the 
pTuvinee  Aaia— Caenu''*  gift*  ta  Ilion— Dum'a  atatement  of  the  money 
which  Qwnr  carried  home — Caeaar  paMC*  tbnmgh  Greece  to  Italj  . 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CAESAE   IN    ROME. 

B.C.  47. 

Zhf,  SpU.  113 ;  Dion  Ounui,  42,  cc.  21,  Ac.,  49,  Ac.;  Jjipian,  £ 
iL  92,  Ac.;  Cicero't  Latlani  S»elomu*,  Cottar,  o.  S8. 
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C««Mr'tkbieiioe  attempt*  to  repeal  CaMar'iutangoment*  betveen  debtors 
uul  creditOT»~<Soero  writes  to  bii  wife  Torentia  aboat  DolaboUa  btin^ 
dinmed  from  Tnllia,  th«  daughtar  of  C^o«id — The  li^ioiu  irhicb  H. 
Antoniiu  had  brought  frmn  Fbara&lia  matioy  io  Campania— Figbting  in 
BMoe  between  the  fiictioiu  of  Dolibella  and  the  tribune  L.  Trebelliiu 
— H.  Aotoaiiu  SlU  the  citj  with  aoldien,  attacki  the  faction  of  Dolabella, 
and  killi  loaDj  of  tbem — Caeiar  land*  at  IVientnm,  and  Cioero  goes  fma 
Bmiuiiainni  to  meet  falm — Caaiar  arrives  at  Bome,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
the  Ute  diitnrbonoes—C.  Salioitiiu  Criipos  is  tent  to  the  mntiDeera  in 
Campania,  and  escape*  from  them  with  difficnltj—Tbe  mntineen  come  t« 
Bome,  and  Caesar  meets  tbem  in  the  C&nipiu  Hartiiu — Cseaiir  tamea  the 
mutineers  hj  his  oonrago  and  pmdence — Tbe  end  of  Caear'*  fint  aonnal 
dictatorship ;  Ua  appointment  as  dictator  for  another  year,  and  oonanl  for 
B.  o.  46  the  third  time — (^lar  raisea  monfij  for  the  African  war — Sales 
of  oooBscated  propert; :  H.  Antonin*  and  P.  Dolabella  are  porcbaMr^  and 
also  P.  SoJIa — Caeaar  rellue*  to  abolish  claims  for  debt :  wbat  he  did  to 
aaUsfy  debtors — Faflos  Calonus  and  P.  VaUnias  raised  to  the  ooniolship 
during  tlie  last  few  day*  of  B.  o.  47 — C.  Sallnstins  regains  admisoon 
to  the  ScDate—Caesar  deatroj*  the  chsracter  of  the  Beiute — Cneaar's 
arbltxar;  dealings  with  the  Senate 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

THE  APBICAN  WAR. 
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Tbe  hgitiTee  at  Dyrrhacbinm  after  tbe  battle  of  Pharsalin— The  ships 
of  Pompdo*  assemble  at  Corcyra  — It  was  proposed  that  M.  Cato  should 
take  the  command ;  bnt  Cato  propoay  H.  Cicero,  who  reftasee  and  flnda 
bis  wiy  to  Bmndiainm — The  movements  of  the  Pompeians  after  the 
meeting  at  Corcyra—Scipio  lails  to  the  province  Africa,  and  M.  Cato  also  i 
Cato  hear*  of  the  death  of  Pompdu) — Cato  passes  tbroogb  Cyrene 
to  tbe  province  Afiict—  Sciplo  and  Attlna  Vam*  Hverally  try  to  gain 
tbe  ftronr  of  King  Jaba—Sdpio  obtains  tbe  command  of  the  troops 
In  AiKea— Ut4c«  is  placed  nnder  the  command  of  Cato  and  streagtii- 
ened— Cato's  advice  to  8inpio  about  tbe  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Caeaar— Cicero's  opinion  about  tbe  result  of  the  AtHcan  war— Caesnr 
marches  fiom  Bome  to  Rbegrmn,  crosse*  the  atraits  to  Measana,  and 
arrives  at  Lilybaeuro  on  the  17th  of  December — Tbe  grrater  of  bis  ahips 
kssemhle  at  tbe  island  A poniana— Caesar  embarks  fbr  Africa,  and 
lands  at  Admmetnm — Some  persons  blame  Mm  nqjustl;  fbr  not  giving 
such  otden  tbat  all  hi*  fleet  might  direct  their  course  to  one  place — Tlic 
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Author  i£  the  AlHcan  War  replisi  to  tliii  eenniTe — The  remarki  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon— Caenr  leava  Adrnmetnni,  and,  advandiigi  reache* 
Roipbia  on  the  lit  of  Jinturj  of  the  nnreftmaed  olendar.  b.o.  46 — The 
lite  of  Rnapina— CaeMl  proceeda  to  Leplit,  end  i>  ooeuj  about  the  ihips 
which  had  not  arrived — Caesar  aendi  TDcaiagea  to  Sardinia  tor  loppliea, 
and  he  wnda  C.  Babiiim  Postnmni  to  Sicilj  to  hring  the  aecond  detach- 
mest — C.  SalllutiDi  ii  sent  to  the  iiland  Cereina — Cacear  retnnu  &om 
Leptii  to  Roipina,  and  makea  both  placei  lecnre— Be  embarka  at  the 
port  to  look  after  the  miuing  ihipa,  which  fortnnatelj  reach  Rnipiua  on 
the  lidlowing  monuD^ — Caeaar  seta  ont  from  Rnipina  with  thirty  eohorte 
to  foiage— He  meet*  with  part  of  the  African  army  nnder  the  command 
of  Labienna — Tlie  arrangement  of  the  fbrce  of  Idbieniu  on  a  vpry  long 
freot — The  arrangement  of  Caeaar'a  force— I^bieoni  ontflanka  Caeaor  on 
the  weat  nde  of  the  plain^-The  dao^roni  poeition  of  Caesar,  who  ia  anr- 
TOnnded  bj  the  enemy,  bnt  laree  himielf  by  hii  presence  of  mind — He 
fbrms  two  frontx,  attacki  on  both  fronb^  and  repela  the  eneni} — Deicrip- 
tion  of  Caeaar*!  mancenvre  by  Gnlichardt  and  Tarpin  do  Ciin£ — The 
•iriTal  of  U.  Fetnina  and  Cd.  nio  with  freeh  forcei  to  aaeirt  the  enemy, 
who  are  again  repelled — Labienna  had  declared  Lia  confidence  in  gaining 
■  victory — Hie  (Gallic  and  German  honemen— Caeaar  itrengthena  lili 
defence!  at  Rnipina,  and  prepam  for  hia  de&nee — Caeaar  imporbi  com 
fbr  hia  army — -The  enemy  bad  cleared  the  country  of  inppliei,  and  tbo 
caltivated  land*  were  made  a  deaert— GuiacLardt'i  renurki  on  Caeaar'a 
extraordinary  poaition — Ca«*ar  uea  tbe  proapect  of  rictory  where  other 
men  would  have  despaired — Tbe  unmcceaeftal  expedition  of  Cn.  Pompeioa 
from  Dtica  into  Hiorilania — He  retiree  to  the  Balearic  iaks    .  .    I 
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Sapo  marcbe*  hunt  XJtica  to  Adrnmetnm,  and  then  by  night  he 
■dvancea  to  jcdn  Labieool  and  Fetreini — Caeur'i  army  in  want  of  fbod  : 
hia  men  collect  lea-weed  from  the  ihore,  and  by  waahing  it  in  fresh 
water  inpply  the  heaste  with  fodder — Tlie/aciu  taeckariniu  ia  itill  nscd 
by  the  inhahitanta  of  the  Kerkennah  ialanda — Jnba  leti  ont  to  join  Scipio, 
but  be  retnma  on  hearing  that  King  Boccbni  and  P.  gittioa  bad  entered 
hii  kingdom — Tlie  history  of  P.  Bittini  —  Caesar  infcnna  the  African  towns 
that  he  is  in  Africa — He  sendi  ordari  to  Sicily  that  fresh  troops  must  bo 
hniaght  over — The  enemy  waste  tbe  country — Scipio  trwns  hia  elephants 
— C.  Vcrgilius  who  was  at  Thapao*  (Demu),  takes  one  of  Cncsar'a  ahipa 
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and  two  (fibunei  in  it— The  men  are  *etit  to  Scipio,  who  pnts  them  to 
death — The  nnmcceMfal  ittempt  of  Labienn*  to  eeiEe  LepUt — Cacaac  keept 
within  hii  foiiifleationt  while  Sdpio  drawt  ont  hia  forcei— -Caeiar  reliea 
oo  the  itreo^h  of  hii  camp  and  refdiei  to  fight — The  reason  of  hti 
inacUon — Caeaar  remaitta  in  hltt^it  and  lenda  ont  hiiorden — NuniduuH 
and  Oaetnliuu  daily  doMrt  from  Sdpio  to  Caesar— llie  towD  Adlla 
receivea  a  gamion  from  Caeiar — SaUoaUo*  take*  poneaaioQ  of  the  Eer- 
kemiah  iaUods  (Cercina)— Troop*  ooBie  from  Sidl;  to  Caetar,  wad  the  ihipa 
ai«  sent  back  to  bring  the  lemainder  of  Caeaar'i  army — Cato  ii  active  at 
TItica— The  tows  of  Thiidnu  (El  Jem)  propOMa  to  nibmit  to  Caenr — 
Bittius  lakei  a  itrong  hilt-fort  in  Jnba'a  kingdom 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  AParCAN  WAB. 


LU>!/,  Spit.  114)  Sellvm  Afiicanum ;  Dioit  CbMtw,  13. 
CaeuT  occopiea  part  of  the  hiHa  which  amTonnd  the  plain  of  fioipina 
00  the  mtt,  and  h^ina  to  form  trenclie*— The  enemy  unincoasfiilly 
attempt  to  atop  lii*  worki — CaesBr  cati  oS'  Labienna  and  hia  cavalry  from 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy'i  cavalry— Tlie  OaoU  and  Oermui*  of 
Lablenoa  are  cut  to  inecea— Caeear'a  new  poution  coven  Roipias  and 
Leptia,  from  which  he  drew  anppliei — Caeaar  approacheB  Uiita,  which  ii 
in  the  pnaaewiion  of  8ci[ao — Considini  Riiti  in  his  attack  oa  Acilla~- 
Another  example  of  Scipio's  lavage  character — CaeBar**  army  eiperiencce 
a  horrible  itorm—JiibajoiniScipio  with  a  large  force— Caesar  extenda  hit 
linei  on  tbe  plateaa — Labienoi  with  hia  cavalry  ia  again  defeated — 
Cacaar's  operationi  before  Uiita;  tbe  defeat  of  the  eneaiy — Two 
l^on<  from  Sicily,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  oome  to  Caeaar — He  pnnlabes 
Bomo  of  the  officers  of  theae  legion*  which  bad  mutinied  in  Italy — Caetar 
flniBbea  hit  linca  to  Uzita  —A  thousand  Oaetnlians  deaert  to  Caeaar — The 
iiuolent  beharioDT  of  Joba  in  Scipio's  army— Tbe  operation*  betbre  Uiita 
— In  tbe  meaatime,  Varu*  aalls  from  Uljca  with  fifty-five  ihipi  to  Adm- 
metum  to  intercept  Cacsar'a  suppliea — He  advances  to  Leptia,  where  he 
set*  fire  to  same  of  Caeaar'a  traoaporta  and  aeiiee  two  qoinqaeremca — 
Caeaar  leare*  hia  worka,  embarki  at  Leptia,  paranea  Vanl^  recovers  one 
of  the  quioqneremea,  and  takes  a  trireme — Tarn*  eacapes  to  Adrnmetum ; 
Cncear  fires  the  traDsports  which  were  outside  tlia  port,  and  return*  to  bis 
camp — Caeaar  pnta  to  death  one  of  hi*  priaonera,  P.  Ligarius,  and  pardona 
another,  P.  Veatrina — The  African  tarmer  nsee  Dudergroaad  cellars  for 
hia  com  I  Caeaar  piilagn  them  — Lobienos  lays  an  amboacada  for  Caeaar, 
who  snrpriBCS  the  enemy — Jalia  cndfios  all  the  Namidiana  who  bad  fled 
from  tlie  ambuacado — Caesar  placet  gBrriaonB  in  Lepli*,  RuBpiua,  and 
Acilla,  hums  hi*  camp,  and  moves  toatb  to  get  p^viaioos — He  arrivct  at 
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Aggar,  and  findl  nbnndaaca  of  barloy,  ail,  wln^  and  figs,  but  only  a  little 
corn— Sdpio  follows  Caeaar,  who  aeiMa  a  town  named  ZeU,  where  he 
leaves  a  guriaon— In  tiii  retreat  C«e«u  panM  Bdino'i  camp,  and  is 
attacked  bj  Labienna  and  Afisuins :  ba  morea  ilowlir,  and  bring!  beck 
all  big  tbrce  to  the  camp — Caesar  trains  hii  men  to  meet  the  enem;** 
mode  of  attack ;  and  ai  hi*  men  were  afraid  of  the  enem;*!  elephants,  he 
accastomed  the  soldien  to  them  bj  oaing  for  this  porpoae  elephants  which 
be  had  ordered  to  be  brought  from  Itat; — Caesar  changes  hli  old  method 
of  warftre,  and  hDniee  lus  men  from  place  to  place,  being  certain  that  the 
enemj  will  fidlow  him — He  o&brs  Sdpio  battle,  hat  Sdpio  lefoses  the 
dialleiige — J  aba  sorprisas  Vaga,  which  had  ssked  a  garriwo  fVom  Caesar, 
and  massacres  all  the  iahabitHiitB — CieMir  on  bis  march  to  Sarsora  it 
attained  b;  LaHens^  who  is  pat  to  flight :  Caesar  takes  Sarsura,  mai- 
•icrea  Sctpio's  garrison,  and  distribntes  among  his  armj  the  snpptiea 
which  be  fonnd  in  Sannra — Caesar  sUll  advance*  sonth,  and  reaehea 
Tbisdma  (£1  Jen) :  the  msgniflceot  amphitheatre  at  £1  Jem— Caesar 
retoms  to  his  camp  at  Aggtz—Tbe  people  of  Iliabeaa  deatroj  Jafaa's 
garrison  and  snbmit  to  Caenu' — Fresh  troops  come  to  Caeaar  from  Sicily 
— He  approaches  Scipio's  camp,  which  was  near  Tegea,  and  there  is  a 
battle,  in  which  Caesar  ia  Tictorioni — Sdpio  kxAs  on  while  his  cavalry  is 
porened  and  massacred 
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Caesar  resolves  to  seize  "niapsn*  (Demas),  which  is  uiteen  miles  from 
Aggv — The  sea-walls  of  Thapsos,  and  the  mode  of  constmction  :  descrip- 
tion of  tie  wills  named  "fonnacei"  by  Plinj — Caeear  forms  bis  lines 
ronnd  Thapsns — Scipio  follows  and  makes  two  camps  aboat  nght  miles 
from  "ntapsos— He  begins  to  make  another  camp  near  the  sea  and  nearer 
to  Caesar — Caesar  spproachcs  tbs  enemy,  snd  observes  the  arrangement 
of  Sdjldo's  forces  in  front  of  his  camp — Caesar's  order  of  battle :  he  tbrms 
a  fbnrth  line,  as  he  had  done  st  Phsrsalia — Signs  of  concision  about  the 
(Demy's  vallam  :  Onischardt's  explanation  sod  inventions — Caesar's  men 
attack  the  enemy  nithont  orders,  snd  defeat  him — The  ganieon  of  Tbapens 
make  an  nnsnceessfol  attempt  to  sally  from  the  town— Scipio's  forces  are 
scattered  in  disorder  and  desert«d  hj  their  own  commanders— The 
ferocity  of  the  soldier*  of  Caesar,  who  is  unable  to  reatnun  them  —  Caesar 
rewards  his  men  in  sight  of  Thspsos,  which  atill  refascs  to  sarrender — He 
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leavci  Bebiln*  before  Thapaai,  Co.  DomitEDi  beTore  Thiadroi,  and  Kta  oat 
Tor  Utiet — Incamplete  dMcripUon  irf  tha  butla  of  Thapnu,  fbnght  on  Uio 
6th  of  April— Stor;  of  C««nr  being  attacked  bjUannuJcoitipUiDt  before 
the  battle— The  eicOKs  committed  bjr  the  caTalry  of  Soiino  od  the 
road  to  Utici,  whme  thef  airiTe— Calo  gives  the  men  money  to  leave 
Utica — FogitiTM  fron  Tbapao*  urlfe  at  Vtica,  and  (^to  attempt*  in  vain 
to  pennade  them  to  defend  the  town — Cato  kill*  liimielf,  and  ia  honour- 
ably interred — Flntarch'i  nairatiTe  of  the  death  of  Cato — L.  Caesar 
penoadea  the  people  of  Utica  to  open  the  gates  and  sabmit  to  Caour — 
H.  Henala  airiTe*  and  takaa  poEaesiion  of  Utiea  for  Caesar — Caesar  takes 
powcmion  of  Cseetta  (Unta  f)  and  of  AdrametiuD  :  he  pardoni  Q.  Liga- 
rins  and  the  son  of  C.  Coniidini — Caesar  advaocee  to  Utica;  L.  Caesar 
oseetM  him  on  the  road,  and  is  pardoned  with  others— Caesai  reaches  Utioa 
Mid  pardons  the  merchants  and  others  for  a  large  smn  of  money — Jnba 
aad  Petrdas  escape  from  Thapsns  and  arriTC  at  Zama,  Uie  reudenoe  of 
Juba — The  dtjieos  refuse  to  receiTe  Jnba  or  to  giro  np  hli  wivea  and 
cUldreii — They  Inform  Caettr  of  th^  wiih  to  surrender,  and  Caesar 
ocnnes  to  Zama— Tbe  bte  of  Conaidias,  who  commands  in  Thisdnu ;  Ver- 
gilins  surrenders  Tbapsni — Juba  and  Petrtini,  who  had  retired  to  the 
king's  conntry  honse  near  Zama,  eat  their  last  snpper  and  die — Sittaos 
defeats  Sabnm,  Juba's  commander :  the  death  of  Faostus  Sulla  and 
Afranina— Scipto  and  Othen  after  the  battle  of  Thapaiw  emtwrk  in  aome 
Teasels  and  reach  Hippo  Begins — Their  reesels  are  attacked  by  the  fleet  of 
Sittins  and  sinik — Cn.  Pompelns,  the  elder  son  of  Fomp«iu  Magnns,  his 
brother  Sextos,  and  Labienns  eacape  to  Spain — Qcero's  letter  to  L. 
Papirina  Psetns  on  the  fate  of  Pixnpeiiu  llagnns,  Sdpio,  and  Atranina — 
The  neir  Prorincia  Africa,  of  wluch  Sallustins  is  made  goromor — The 
rewards  of  Sing  Bocchus  and  Sittios — EeqaiaitiODS  imposed  by  Caeaar  on 
Thapsos,  AdrameCom,  and  Leptis,  which  was  rich  in  olirea — On  tbe 
18th  of  Jane  Caeiar  sails  to  Caialis  (CagUari),  in  Sardinia— He  lay*  a 
heavy  fine  on  the  pec^e  of  Sidci — Ho  sends  part  of  lus  fleet  under  Didins 
to  Spain  to  look  after  Cn.  Pompeios,  and  arrives  at  Borne— Length  of  the 
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Tbe  extravagant  honours  conferred  by  the  Senate  on  Cacaor  liefore  his 
arrival  at  Borne — Kemarks  on  the  supposed  inscription  of  Caeaar's  name 
on  the  Capitol  in  place  (rf'  that  of  Catnloa— Cicero's  letter  on  the  eipoetcd 
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■iriTnl  of  Cicmr— CioBr  addreve*  the  Senate  lod  tlie  poople,  to  Kuare 
them  of  Vn  good  intentiana— Id  Ang[iut  Caeaar  celebntea  bit  foar 
triampha  <hi  toai  diSbrent  dajs — The  Oallic  triumph  aod  the  deatli  of 
Tercingetorii — The  golU  and  n]rer  diiplajed  in  bbe  triamphB,  and  the 
fbait — The  rewards  of  the  Eoldien— Caeear's  new  fomm  and  the  temple  . 
oT  Yenna  Qenetrii — Glamea  In  hononr  of  Cacaar'a  dai^hter  Julia — 
Awninga  of  lUk — The  Sghta  of  gtadiatim  and  othera — The  lion  hantii 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  cBmelopardalis,  or  girmfia — The  reduction  in  the 
Dumber  of  the  poor  of  Rome  who  receiTe  help — Abolition  of  all  gnilds  or 
cctnpaaiea  at  Rome  except  those  of  ancient  origin— The  Jew>  are  allowed 
to  oeldmte  their  festivala — Caour*!  abecird  mmpttiarj  law — LimitatiOQ 
^  tba  termof  ofQeeof  prarincial  goremon— The  confiuioD  in  theBonun 
calendar— Caeaar,  wbo  had  long  been  Pontifei  Maiimna,  nndertakea  the 
reformatioD  of  the  calendar- Hirtnke  aoon  made  b?  the  prieata  in  tbe 
matter  of  intercalation  j  and  corrected  bj  Angnitna  Caesar  •    '■ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CAESAK   AND   OICERO. 
B.C.  46,  45. 


Goero  enconiages  hia  ftiendi  in  eille  to  hope  fbr  pnrdiTn— Cicero'i  high 
commendation  of  Caeear's  charaeter-^Caeaar  girea  U.  HarcellDs,  conaul 
B.C.  61,  penniwoQ  to  retnm  to  Rome,  bnt  be  ii  aaaaaaiaated  on  the  road 
— Cicero'a  apeech  of  tbanki  to  Caeaar  for  paidonlng  Marcellni — Opinlona 
on  the  gemUnenesa  of  thia  apeech — Cicero  complalua  of  the  iadignitf  of 
waiting  till  Caeaar  had  time  to  aee  him — Cicero  pleada  tbe  canae  of 
Q.  Ligarina  in  the  fbmm  before  Caesar — Tbe  apeech  Pro  Q.  Ligario — 
Cataar  pardons  Ligariua,  wbo  ia  afterwards  one  of  Caeear's  flssaaaina — 
Cicero's  statement  of  Caesar'a  impodent  oae  of  Cicero's  name  in  Senatna 
eonanlta— Stratxge  mistake  in  the  ontioit  Pro  Ligarlo,  which  Cicero  aaks 
fais  publisher  Athens  to  correct,  bnt  tbe  ntstoke  lUll  remalna — Cleopatra 
oomea  to  Rome  before  Caeaar  goes  to  Spain — She  is  lodged  in  Caeear's 
gaiden  beyond  the  Tiber — (^cero  paji  tbe  qneeo  a  visit;  he  aaja  that  be 
hates  her— -His  silliness  and  miserable  vanity 
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B.C.  46,  45. 

Livg,  BpU.  IIS;  Bellvm  Biipamaiuts  Dion  CatHat,  43,  c.  18,  ftc-i 

Appia*.  B.  C.  u.  lOS,  Act  Cieent't  LHttrt. 

A  itrong  Pompgian  party  in  Spain— Co.  Fompeius  ths  ion  unt  to  Spain 
in  B.C.  47  according  to  Dion— He  fUli  nek  after  Ukin^  the  Balearic 
islanda — C.  Tr«bcBiiei  compiled  to  lotire  from  Farther  Spain — T. 
Qnintin*  Scapula  and  Q.  Aponini  nmn  all  acmtfaem  Spain  to  amu — 
Pompdni  landa  In  Spain  and  i*  ehoaen  eommaoder  of  tbe  inan^enta— 
He  foimi  thirteen  legioni,  and  a  joined  bj  bii  bintlier  Sextns,  b;  Atliai 
Vami,  and  LaUenna — The  character  of  Pompeina  by  Cicero  and  C. 
Cnoinl— C.  Didini  defeat!  the  fleet  of  Varna  in  Spain — Cn.  Pompeina 
forms  the  ve^  of  Ulia— Caeear  elected  ade  conanl  fbr  B.C.  46— At  the 
end  of  B.C.  46  Caeur*!  tbird  dictatorahip  begina,  if  we  do  not  lododa  the 
■hort  dictatonhip  of  B.C.  49 — CMaar  goei  to  Spain,  and  nacbea  tlie 
nei^bonrhood  of  Cordaba  in  twenty.eei'en  daji — Seitni  Pompeina  in 
Cordnba — Caeaar  introdncea  aome  troopa  into  tllia  dnring  the  nege — Cn> 
Pompeina  leavea  TJlia  and  joini  hia  brotlier  at  Cordaha — Caeaar  «ra>aM 
the  Baetia  (Onadalqnivir)  i  ikirmiihe*  between  Caeaar  and  Cn.  Pompwna 
— Caeaar  learea  the  BaetJi  and  movea  to  Atcgna,  of  which  town  be  begiua 
the  iiege— Co.  Pompdoa  fbUowa  him — Opetationa  of  both  armiea  liafbre 
At^oa  in  the  winter — The  cmel  maaaacre  of  the  people  of  Ategna  by  L. 
Mnnatina  Flaccni,  the  Roidbji  commandant  of  Cn.  Pompoina  in  the  town 
— Cn.  Pompnna  aenda  a  mcaange  to  the  defcodera  of  Ategna  with  oidera  to 
make  a  night  aally  from  the  town — The  aollj  it  nnancceasfnl — At^na 
surrenden  to  Caeaar  on  the  19th  of  Fehruaiy,  B.C.  46 — The  namtiTe  of 
the  anthor  of  the  Spantah  war  ia  in  parta  onintcUifphle — Cn.  Pompeina 
morea  to  Ucobia :  he  puts  to  death  aome  of  the  townamen  who  are  par- 
tiasna  of  Caesar — Gventa  which  take  place  at  Urao  (Osnfia) — Skb^iihea 
on  the  river  Salaoa— The  l;ing  letter  of  Co.  Fompdna  to  the  people  of 
Urao — He  retreata  towarda  Hiipelia  (Serilla) — Caeaar  followi  Cn.  Pom- 
peina to  the  plain  of  Mnnda — Hie  atrong  position  of  Cn.  Pompeina  before 
Mnnda — Deaciiption  of  the  battle -field— The  batUe  is  fongbt  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  Caeaar  galna  the  victor; — The  great  losa  of  the 
enemy— A  line  of  contrerelUtion  ia  formed  ronnd  the  town  of  Mnnda — 
Sextos,  hearing  of  hia  hrother'i  defeat,  fliea  from  Cordaba — Cn.  Pompdoa 
it  wonnded,  hat  he  eacnpea  to  Carteia— The  probable  ute  of  Mnnda — 
Caeaar  advances  to  Cordnba — Scapnla,  who  la  named  the  leader  of  the 
ritliig  in  Spain,  cacapes  from  Mnnda  to  Cotdaba — He  e«ti  his  last  sapper, 
oideia  a  sIbts  to  kill  him,  and  it  burnt  on  a  funeml  pile  which  he  had 
prepared — Caeaar  makes  his  camp  before  Cordaba — Great  iiimaai  iii  in 
the  town  by  Caesar's  l^ona— Caeaar  moves  to  HlspoJis,  in  which  he 
placea  a  garrison  nudvr  Caniniua  Bebilus,  and  remnioa  oatalde  bimaelf — 
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nirUnua  of  Fompdni  get  poaMidoD  oF  Htipalis  uid  piqwra  to  def^d 
tbe  jAaee — CacMr  allows  tbem  to  mahp  m  uigbt  nlly,  bat  his  cmvalrj 
oveitakei  and  dertroji  tbem — Caesar  iccoTen  poMei^on  of  Hiipalu  and 
tikei  A*ta — Cn.  Pompeina  escapea  bj  Ma  from  Cartcia,  londa  in  anotber 
[dace,  i>  pnniied  b;  Kdim,  and  killed — Hit  bead  it  carried  to  Birpslis 
and  aet  ap  in  pablk: — DidioB  la  killed  b;  loiiie  Lniitaniani — Fabina 
HazimDa  takes  Maoda — Caeiar  iD  tbe  meantime  ii  at  Gadei ;  IHon 
cluugea  bim  with  robbing  tbe  temple  of  Hercolea — CaeHar  retomi  to 
Hiapalia  and  malus  in  addreoa  to  tbe  people— The  addien  teiTiiiitBtea 
abmptlj,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  on  the  Spaniah  wit  is  iost—Caesar 
leaves  Spain :  be  aends  C.  Carrinaa  against  Seitos  Pompeini — Carrinaa  is 
supeneded  bf  AaiDina  Pollio — Itenmrka  on  the  hiatoiy  of  tbe  Spaniih 
war — Geero  corresponds  with  Caesar  during  this  war — He  reooiuiiionds 
to  him  Aptdlonios,  a  Oreek,  who  wttbes  to  write  tbe  hiitoij  of  Caesar's 
campidgns— Caenr  on  the  80th  of  April  writes  to  Cicero  to  conaole  bim 
OD  tbe  death  of  Cicero's  dBQghterTnllin SS7 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ROME. 

B.C.  46,  45. 

Lieji,  EpU.  US;  Dion  Cattia;  43,  e.  42,  &e.;  44,  c.  1,  Ac.;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  106,  tCi  FltUareh,  Cottar i  Cicfro,  Fro  Dtiotaroi  Ciatro't 
Letler: 

He  news  of  tbe  battle  of  Mnnda  reaches  Bame  oq  the  eTCmng  of  the 
20tb  of  April,  b.  o.  46 — The  Senate  order  a  "  inpplicatio "  or  thnnks- 
ginng  for  Gitj  daja — Extnordinarj  honours  decreed  to  Caesar — Cioero's 
wretched  condition  after  divordng  his  wife  Tereotia — He  takes  a  joong 
wife,  Poblilia,  and  soon  dlriKces  her  also — Terentia  Bid  to  have  lived  to 
a  great  age — Cicero  oecn[ries  himself  witii  reading  and  writing — His 
fear,  or  pretended  fear,  of  Caesar— Cicero  be^ns  a  letter  of  advise  to 
Caesar  about  pnblic  aflain;  Attjcoa  approve!  of  tbe  letter,  but  C^eero  docs 
not  send  it—Gcen/a  panegyric  oD  Cato  —  Caesar's  reply,  named  "  AnU- 
catonca,"  in  two  books,  written  or  finished  daring  the  Spanish  war — 
Cicero  at  hut  writes  to  Caeaar,  but  be  does  not  sbow  tbe  letter  to  Atticoa 
— The  explanation  of  Cicero's  fear  of  Caesar — Qcero's  aoettiiDess  aboat 
tbe  boatilitj  of  tbe  dnging-msn  'Hgellins,  oue  of  Caesar's  intimate  fneoda 
— (Scero  Mid  M.  Bmtna — Tbe  panegyric  of  M.  Bratns  on  Cato  does  not 
pItMe  CScera— Cicero  in  hia  letten  to  Atticns  (lii.,  liii.)  seems  to  hafe 
Iboi^ht  tbat  Caesar's  career  might  end  with  a  rioleot  death— Cicero  bim. 
sdf  makea  a  kind  of  apolf^  fbr  Caesar- At  last  Caesar  arrives — He 
makes  bb  will  in  his  villa  at  Lavienm  and  entmats  it  to  tbe  chief  vestal 
virgin — Caeasr's  flftb  trinmpb  in  October,  s.C.  45— Lnberins  invited  to 
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set  hit  own  HSmi— Triiimplii  of  Q.  Fobiiu  Haximm  >ud  Q.  Pedim — 
Dicm'a  eDameratiaD  of  Ireih  honoan  eouferred  on  Caeaax  ■fter  hU  letom 
from  Spain — Cuaar*!  head  pUoed  on  nwdala— Hie  name  of  the  month 
QoiDtilia  changed  to  Jolioa— Caeaaj'i  [oobabk  opinioiu  on  all  these 
hoDoon — Caenr**  raception  of  the  Senate  in  Uie  temple  of  TenoiOeoatrix 
— CaoMr  abdic9t«a  the  oooniilihip,  and  Q.  Fabini  Maiimni  and  C.  Trdw- 
nini  arc  elected  oonauli— Fabiiu  diea  on  the  Slat  of  December,  and  C. 
(>nmini  Retulm  ii  elected  coniol  for  the  remainder  of  the  day — (Scero'i 
Jokes  on  the  connilthip  of  Itebiim^-Hie  number  of  the  Senate  ^reatlj 
increued  b;  Caenr — The  «s;  in  which  Caesar  paid  bia  (Hendi — Commia- 
aon  for  diitributing  land  among  Cieair'i  eoldiien— (Soeio'a  letter*  to  tho 
commiasionen— Cicaro'i  ipeech  in  defence  of  King  Deiotutu  befbte  Caesar 
— Caaaar'i  viait  at  the  rilk  of  Cicero 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

oaesab's  acts. 
B.C.  44. 


CacMr  ooDsnl  tbr  the  fifth  time,  and  Dictator  •  H.  Antonina  tbaca1< 
leagne  of  Caesar  in  the  conaulihip-~Cacaai  intends  to  leafe  Borne  for  the 
Parthian  war— Caesar  establishes  colonies  in  fordgn  parts— Cii«Mr's 
deiogns  for  building  and  other  schemes~C«esar  daailgns  to  rednoe  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  fbrm,  and  to  make  pabUc  libraries — Caesar's 
intended  Parthian  war  is  approved  bj  the  people — Plntareh'i  storj  of 
Caeaar*!  military  doeigni  ii  not  credible— Preparation  for  the  Parthian 
war— State  of  Syria— C.  OctaTins,  Csewr's  ^reat  nephew,  is  residing  at 
Apollonia— Caesar  names  the  msgistrata  for  sereral  jeara  to  oome,  and 
alio  the  prorindal  goremors — The  statnea  of  Pompeins  and  Snlla  are 
restored^-Caeaar  diamiMe*  his  guard — Caesar's  statoe  on  tlie  BestiK 
crowned  with  a  diadem,  which  is  removed  bj  tfae  tribnnes  Mamilos  and 
Flavni — The  two  tribnnes  pnbliclj  declare  that  thejr  hare  no  freedom  of 
action  nor  liberty  of  speech — Tliej  are  deposed  and  ^ected  from  the 
Senate— The  ftetival  named  Lnpercalia  i  M.  Antonina  ofifan  a  diadem  to 
Caesar,  wbteh  he  refntea — Rnmonn  of  Caesar  intending  to  ramore  his 
residence  from  Borne- Cceio's  renwrka  on  the  Kbylline  books  and  on  a 
king  of  Rome 4 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

oabsab'b  death. 


LtBy,  Spit.  IIS;  Dtim  Ou*mm,  4^  c.  18,  Ac  j  Appim,  B.  O.  U.  lU, 
Ac;  noanl,  OoMori  ShCimhw,  Ommt, o.  88,  Ac i  JKoatoM  2)>- 
maaeoHu;  Oetro,  PUl.  U.  11 ;  darifi  LttUn. 
The  lat^  nanber  of  coDqrinton  ■gainit  Caeiu— IXtai'i  opMon  of  the 
mnideT — Tin  chief  craupiraton  are  C.  Duriiu,  H.  Brutiu,  KOd  Dadmtu 
BrntDa — Other  conipinton— No  direct  evidence  Ui«t  Cioero  w«»  one  of 
the  coDB[u»ton— Casual  perhapt  the  flnt  mover  in  the  conipirtic;— Hie 
ml  motivei  of  the  conipiraton,  uid  their  want  of  plan  for  the  fatnre— 
The  dedttnitioa  of  Cicero  after  the  death  of  Cacaar,  that  ho  would  hare 
got  rid  sot  odIj  of  the  king,  bnt  of  the  kingly  power — Caeear  ioA.  no 
precantioDi  against  aaHmination — On  the  da;  hefora  the  flft«enth  of 
Hsrch  be  mpa  with  Lepidaa^-Caewr'a  opinion  thai  tho  qnlckeit  death  i> 
the  iwab— Caeaar'B  disintereited  (Head  Hatinx— The  conspirator*  deter- 
mine to  kill  CacMT  on  the  Idea  of  March  in  the  Cnria  of  Pompeins— Signs 
at  Rome  when  great  thinga  were  gmng  to  happen — CalpumiBi'H  fean  :  ahe 
entreata  Caetar  to  put  off  the  meeting  of  tlie  Senate — Caeear  not  in  good 
health  at  this  time— Decimiu  Bratu  pennades  Caewr  to  go  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate — The  itoiy  of  the  aognr  SpnriDna,  and  of  the  Greek  Arte- 
roidonu^Hie  alarm  of  the  conqriraton  on  Caesar's  arrival  at  the  Cnria  — 
CacMur  enter*  the  Senate-honBe  and  ii  matdered 496 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    FCNEEAL. 

B.C.  44. 

X»y..^i<.  116;  i>>MC««nu,M,cc  20-61;  Ap^n,  3.  C.  ii.  118— 
149;  Saeteimu,  Conor,  88-86;  Cicero,  BkilippUa,  i.  1,  ii.  12, 
and  85  ;  Cicaro'*  LttUn. 

ConhnonandaUrm  after  Caeear's  death — H.  Antonio*  6\a  to  bis  hou«e— 
The  aoni[dntor*  retire  to  theCapitol — Caeaar'ihodyiicarriod  home  by  three 
■Uvea — Cicero  jmns  the  contpirator*  in  the  Capitol  on  the  evening  of  Uio 
Ue*  of  March— Hi*  adrice  to  the  conspirators— Caesar's  widow  Calpumia 
■atrost*  to  U.  Antwiia*  all  the  money  in  Caemr'e  bonie,  and  atl  tho 
INctator's  writing*  and  memoranda— The  money  in  tiie  temple  of  Ops- 
Si.  Lepidna  bring*  hi*  troops  into  Home— Antoiiiiu  secnre*  the  aid  of 
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Lej^dng— On  tite  ■[xtctntb  tlie  conipiraton  BtUmpt  to  discover  tbe  feel- 
ing! of  tbe  people — DoUbelU  anuma  tbe  eniignB  of  coiunlur  dignitj  and 
TinCa  tbe  men  in  tbe  Capitol^-M.  Urutiu  and  Cuaioi  addrev  tlie  people; 
or  perhnpi  Brntiw  onlj — CammiHionen  are  leleated  bj  the  conipiraton 
to  DSfotiate  with  Antoniai  and  Lepidni— A  meeting  of  the  Senate  is  fixed 
for  the  leTenteenth  of  Uarub,  on  irhieh  da;  the  Seute  meet  in  the  temple 
of  Telhu — ^The  praetor  Corneliiu  CinnR — Cicero  i«  pment  at  the  meeting 
on  the  leTenteentb ;  and  Dolabella — Varioon  proposali  ■boat  the  mnr- 
deren — U.  Antonios  obaerving  the  difitrence  of  ofunion  doiterooBly  osca 
the  oi^KHiunitj— He  propoeei  u  n  pr«liniiau7  to  Airther  diaeoMion  that 
thou  who  were  preient  and  held  offices  from  Caeaar  ahoald  diveat  them- 
•elvei  of  theee  offices — All  declare  that  the;  will  keep  what  the;  have 
— Tbe  ■candaloni  bebavionr  of  DoIabeUa — Daring  the  deliberation  Anto- 
nina  and  Lepidoa  are  gammoned  from  the  hoaae  to  addrea  tbe  people — 
Tbe  ipeechei  of  Antonias  and  Lepidna — Thej  retam  bo  the  Senate-house 
— AntotiiUH  pTopceea  to  the  Senate  that  Caesar's  acts  ahoold  be  maintained 
— He  is  sopported  b;  Cicero,  who  recommends  an  amnesty — A  Senatns- 
(mwnltimi  i>  ma4e  to  the  eflect  that  there  ahonid  be  no  inquiry  into 
Oieaai's  mnrder,  and  that  his  acta  ahonid  be  confirmed,  nnce  it  wai  for 
the  interest  i^  tbe  State — Tbe  vetenina  by  their  leaders  demand  another 
Senatns-consnitnm  to  iocnre  their  gnuits  of  leads;  which  is  done — A 
third  Scnatas-coniDltum  to  the  same  e^ct  is  made  in  hvonr  of  tbo 
vetertni  already  settled  in  thnr  grants— The  conspirators  on  the  siune  day 
invite  the  people  to  a  itjeetiag,  and  Bratos  addresEea  them — Brntas  sends 
to  Cicero  ■  copy  of  this  speech — The  people  aresaUsfled  with  the  speech — 
The  conspirators  come  down  Avm  the  Capitol,  and  are  reconciled  with 
Antoniai  and  Lepidoa^Salntations,  presung  of  hands,  and  dinner-giving 
— On  the  tighteentb  the  oonsintBtora,  or  aa  the;  are  otherwise  named 
liberators,  appear  in  the  Senate — Caesar's  will  is  read :  the  testamentary 
dii^^tioDS — Notice  is  given  that  the  body  of  Caesar  will  be  bamt  in  tho 
Canqms  Hartin* — IVeparatious  for  tbe  funeral — Antonins  deliven  tbe 
Mineral  oration — The  last  act  of  the  play  is  an  exhilnUon  of  a  wax  flgnro 
of  Caesar's  mangled  body — The  popqlace  are  roused  toftiry.the  murderer* 
fly,  the  tribnne  Helvina  Cinna  ii  murdered  through  mistdce,  and  bis  bead 
la  carried  on  a  spear — Caesar's  bod;  is  burnt  in  the  Fonim— The  people 
wat«h  all  night  b;  the  burning  pile — The  Jews  crowd  round  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  their  benefactor  is  burnt — The  edvil  war  after  Caeaar's 
dontb — CaMar  Octavinnns  ngnin  unites  the  Roman  empire,  and  an  imperial 
dynasty  is  foanded 419 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 


Summary  of  the  principal  fnrta  wliirh  show  what  Caesar  itas—Cacmr'a 
fauiil;  and  first  marriage— Cacsnr's  fenturcs  and  form — Hi*  stile  of 
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■peakhiff,  vdee,  and  gtttare — SkilAil  in  aUilHie  eitfdMa  and  alMtemiofu 
— Saljeet  to  epileptic  Bta — Veij  eaithX  sbovt  hi*  appeannce,  and  wbeD 
«  jcmig  man  a  kind  of  f(>p — Tbe  MjiiiK  (rf  tbe  Dictator  Snlla  about 
Caesar — Hii  drm — A>  he  adTanoea  in  ■][«  he  become*  bald — Loveof  neat- 
n  bi>  booadiold — Fond  of  works  of  art — CalnmniM  igaiuit  Caewr'i 
— Hia  Hecntioiii  habita  with  women — CasMr  and  hu  last  wife, 
Ualpnmia — Caoar  aeeln  the  hooonia  of  Bome  bj  iDtrigaea  and  bribeiy — 
Ca«aar  obtaina  the  offioeof  Fanti/ra  Haximni,  orchiefof  religion  at  Borne, 
and  holds  it  to  hia  deatlt-^^IIaesaT  faai  no  raligkm — B^ns  hia  militaiy 
career  as  a  general  in  Spain— Bis  admiiiiitration  as  eoosnl  in  B.a.  60 — Hb 
campaigns  in  Gallia  as  proconsul—  He  acquires  wealth  in  OaUIa—CnMl  to 
fonigD  enemies — His  generons  beharionr  in  the  Civil  War — Bis  great 
■biliticB  as  a  genenl — Caesar  never  Icnaw  fear— Caesar  a  man  of  letters, 
an  excellent  ontor,  and  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  OT«eki — His  varied 
rapicitj — His  great  diligence  and  love  of  men  of  letters — His  Commen- 
taries tbe  beat  mannat  for  a  geneial — Sontugne's  oiHoion  of  them — 
Caesar  spoke  LeUn  well — Cicero's  opinion  of  the  stjle  of  Caesar's  Coal- 
men tariea — The  Commentariea  have  gaeaped  the  bad  luck  of  being  converted 
into  a  hiatory — -HanbUgne'i  opinion  of  histories — The  kind  ot  hiBtory  of 
his  own  eooBoIahip  which  Cioero  wishes  Lnceeins  to  writ«— Thcmas 
Hobbea'  notion  of  historical  writii^ — Caesar  write*  onlj  the  namtiv*  of 
his  campaigns,  bat  be  has  some  aidaodea — He  omits  manj  things  which  he 
does  not  choose  to  tell — His  ways  of  rainng  money  b;  selling  prisoners 
and  bj  plonder — Theremarkiof  AnninsPonioonCaeaar'BCommentaiias, 
and  tbe  bdiwm'  to  Pollio—Oaesar  deacribca  places  so  dearlj  that  you  know 
them  M  Kna  as  yon  see  them — Ckeasr"!  diligence  and  veracity  proved  by 
his  own  work— Caesar  both  a  soldier  and  an  orator — Tha  titles  and 
fragmenta  d  his  oraUons — Letters  of  Caesar  to  Cicero  and  others — Caesar's 
brief,  rapid,  and  forcible  style—Work*  of  Caesar  which  ara  not  eitant     .    466 
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THE  DECLINE 


THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INVASION  OF  ITALY. 

B.C.  49. 

The  history  of  this  civil  war  is  written  hy  Caesar  in  threo 
books,  which  comprehend  the  period  from  the  invaeioa  of  Italy 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrine  war.  These  books  were 
published  after  the  death  of  Pompeius;  and  we  must  assumo 
that  notes  were  kept  by  Caesar  of  the  events  as  they  happened. 
The  history  is  a  military  history  like  the  Commentaries  of 
the  C^allic  war;  but  it  is  also  Caesar's  apology,  and  must  be 
read  with  some  distrust.  We  have  no  other  contemporary 
evidence  except  Cicero's  letters,  and  a  few  letters  of  Caesar, 
Pompeius  and  others  which  have  been  preserved  by  Cicero. 
Cicero's  statements  can  never  be  accepted  without  careful 
examination,  but  he  has  written  so  much  that  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  his  opinions^  and  to  discover  how  far  Caesar's 
story  of  the  events  whidi  immediately  followed  his  invasion 
of  Italy  agrees  with  the  facts  which  Cicero  reports.  The 
compilers  Dion  Cassius  and  Appian,  and  the  biographer 
Plutarch  are  still  lees  trustwoi-thy.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  construct  a  history  of  the  civil  war  from  them.  Where 
they  agree  with  Caesar,  we  gain  nothing  by  their  confirmatory 
evidence;  and  where  they  add  anything,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
without  caution, 

VOL.V.  D 
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Theee  three  books  oF  the  Civil  war,  like  Caesar's  histoiy  of 
the  Gallic  war,  appear  to  have  been  written  with  great 
rapidity,  for  as  he  was  quick  in  action,  so  he  was  also  quick 
with  his  pen,  and  he  baa  certainly  made  eome  mistakes.  The 
military  narrative  is  clear,  though  it  is  sometimes  defective,  as 
it  seems  to  a  modem  reader.  The  te]ct  of  the  ori^nal  is  very 
corrupt,  and  many  of  the  errors  are  past  cure;  and  conse- 
quently the  interpretation  is  sometimes  very  dIfiScult  even 
after  all  the  labour  of  many  skilful  critics. 

It  was  the  let  of  January  of  the  year  49  B.C.  when  Caesar's 
letter  was  delivered  to  the  new  consuls  in  the  Senate  (vol.  iv. 
p.  415),  The  consuls  were  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Crus.  The  tribunes  or  some  of  them  with 
great'  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  consuls  to  allow  the  lett«r  to 
be  read ;  but  the  coubuIb  refused  to  permit  any  deliberation 
upon  it,  and  tbey  brought  forward  for  consideration  the  state 
of  the  commonwealth.  Lentulus  declared  that  he  would  do 
bis  duty  to  the  Senate  and  the  State,  if  the  senators  would 
boldly  declare  their  opinions;  but  if  they  looked  towards 
Caesar  and  bis  favour,  as  they  had  done  on  former  occasions, 
he  would  take  his  own  course  and  would  uot  regard  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate :  he  added  that  he  too  bed  the  means  of 
securing  Caesar's  favour  and  friendship.'  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Pius  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompeius,  said  that  PompeiUB 
would  do  his  duty  to  the  State,  if  the  Senate  would  imitate 
him ;  if  they  should  hesitate  and  show  indecision,  tbey  would 
in  vain  pray  for  his  aid  when  tbey  wanted  it.  Tlie  words  of 
Scipio  were  considered  as  a  direct  message  from  Pompeius, 
who  was  outside  of  Rome,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  was 
held  in  the  city.  M.  Marcellus  advised  that  tbe  general  con- 
dition of  the  Commonwealth  should  not  be  discussed  until  the 
levies  of  troops  through  Italy  were  completed,  aud  tbe  armies 
were  enrolled,  and  then  tbe  Senate  could  safely  act  sb  they 
chose.  M.  CalidiuB  recommended  that  Pompeius  should  go  to 
his  Spanish  provinces  and  so  remove  all  cause  of  war;  for  as 
two  legions  bad  been  taken  from  him  (vol.  iv.  p.  410),  Caesar 

1  Kan,  ili.  1 ;  Cbcut,  B.  C.  i.  1. 

'  Kraner  omita  "CResuriK"  in  Cavsar'fl  text,  anil  gives  another  meoning  to  tho 
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was  afraid  that  if  Fompeius  stayed  in  Italy  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  was  keeping  these  legions  near  Rome  as  a 
menace  to  Caesar.  M.  Caelius  Rufus'  expressed  very  nearly 
the  same  opinion  as  Calidius.  The  consul  Lentulas  inveighed 
vehemently  against  these  speakers  and  others  who  declared 
themselves  to  the  same  effect ;  and  he  said  that  he  wonld  not 
allow  the  motion  of  Calidius  to  be  put  to  the  Senate.  'Mar- 
cellos  was  so  terrified  by  the  violent  language  of  the  consul 
that  be  withdrew  his  proposal,  and  the  m^'oritj  under  the 
infiuence  of  threats  and  fear,  for  Pompeius  had  troops  outside 
of  the  city  (Dion,  xli.  2),  voted  for  Scipio's  motion :  that 
Caesar  should  disband  his  army  before  a  certain  day  or  he 
decliued  an  enemy  to  the  State.  The  tribunes  M.  Antonius 
and  Q.  Caseins  placed  their  veto  on  this  resolntion ;  and  then 
the  question  was  put  to  the  Senate  on  the  validity  of  the 
tribunes'  intercession;  which  was  done  conformably  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  made  in  b.c.  51  about  the  provinces 
(vol.  iv.  p.  394).  A  discussion  followed  in  which  strong 
opinions  were  expressed,  and  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
most  violent  measures  received  the  applause  of  Caesar's 
enemies. 

The  Senate  having  adjourned  according  to  cnstom  at  the 
approach  of  evening  were  invited  by  Fompeius  to  come  out  of 
the  city  to  confer  with  him.  He  commended  and  encouraged 
those  who  had  shoivn  most  hostility  to  Caesar,  and  blamed 
those  who  had  been  lukewarm.  At  the  same  time  Fompeius 
called  to  the  city  many  of  the  old  soldiets  who  had  served 
under  him,  and  they  came  with  the  expectation  of  reward  and 
promotion  :  soldiers  were  also  summoned  from  the  two 
l^ons  which  Caesar  had  sent  from  Gallia,  and  Rome  was 
filled  with  troops. 

The  sittings  of  the  Senate  were  continued  and  attended  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  consuls,  and  by  the  adherents  of  Pom-  - 
peine  and  those  who  had  long  been  Caesar's  enemies :  the 
weak  members  were  overpowered  by  the  threats  and  the 
presence  of  these  violent  partisans,  the  wavering  were 
strengthened,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  senators  were  deprived 
of  ^1  freedom  of  action.  The  censor  L.  Piso,  Caesar's 
*  He  is  the  man  whom  Cicero  had  former];  defended.  Vol.  ir.  p.  139. 
B  2 
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father-in-liiw,  and  the  praetor  L.  Roscine,  who  liad  been  one 
of  Caesar's  legati  in  Gallis,  offered  to  go  to  Caesar  and 
inform  him  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome :  they  asked  for  six 
days  only  for  the  journey  to  Bavenna  and  the  return.  Some 
senators  proposed  that  oommissioners  should  be  sent  to  com- 
municate to  Caesar  the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  These  pro- 
posals were  resisted  by  the  consul  Lentulus,  by  Scipio  and  by 
M.  Cato.  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  4],  who  takes  great  pains  to  expose 
the  violent  behavioar  of  his  enemies  and  to  throw  on  them  the 
blame  of  tbe  war,  says  that  Cato  was  moved  by  bis  long  settled 
enmity  to  Caesar  and  vexation  at  his  own  failure  when  be  was  a 
candidate  for  tbe  consulship  in  B.C.  51  (vol.  iv.  p.  868] .  Lentnlua 
was  deeply  in  debt,  and  he  expected  to  set  his  affairs  straight 
by  obtaining  the  government  of  a  province  with  an  army,  and 
getting  money  from  princes,  who  were  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  by  obtaining  for  them  from  tbe  Senate  the  title  of 
friends  of  tbe  Roman  people :  and  be  was  accustomed  to  boast 
among  his  associates  that  he  would  be  a  second  Sulla  and 
would  rule  as  Sulla  had  done.  Scipio  also  expected  a  province 
and  the  command  of  Roman  troops,  which  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Pompeius  would  entitle  him  to  demand :  he  bad 
some  fear  also  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  probably  on 
the  charge  which  he  had  escaped  in  B.C.  52  (vol.  iv.  p.  S66) 
with  the  help  of  his  son-in-law :  be  was  a  vain,  ostentatious 
man,  who  attached  himself  to  tbe  party  which  was  then  in 
power.  Pompeius  was  urged  on  by  the  enemies  of  Caesar, 
and  as  he  could  not  bear  any  equal  or  rival,  he  had  detached 
himself  from  Caesar  and  become  reconciled  to  those  who  were 
once  enemies  of  both  of  tbem,  though  most  of  these  men  had 
only  become  Caesar's  enemies  in  consequence  of  his  alliance 
with  Pompeius,  who  at  the  same  time  became  Caesar's  son- 
in-law.  Pompeius  also  felt  the  disgrace  wbicb  he  had 
brought  on  himself  by  using  for  bis  own  ambitions  pur- 
poses tbe  two  legions  taken  irom  Caesar  under  the  pretence 
of  sending  them  to  tbe  East;  by  which  words  Caesar  may 
mean,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  that  a  civil  war  alone  could 
justify  the  behaviour  of  Pompeius  and  at  the  same  time  prove 
his  foresight. 

For  all  these  reasons,  says  Caesar,  everything  was  hurried 
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on  in  a  viuleDt  manner.  It  is  stated  by  Dion  and  Plntarcli 
tbat  the  Senate  changed  their  dress,  or  pnt  on  mourning,  as 
was  sometimes  done  in  time  of  danger,  Caesar's  friends  had 
no  opportunity  allowed  of  communicating  with  him,  nor  could 
the  tribunes  maintaio  their  constitutional  right  of  interposing 
the  veto,  a  privilege  which  even  Sulla  had  not  taken  from 
them  (vol.  ii.  p.  400).  On  the  seventh  day  from  the  Ist  of 
January  they  were  compelled  to  look  after  their  safety  by 
retiring  from  the  city ;  which  the  most  turbulent  tribunes  in 
former  times  of  civil  commotion  had  not  done  until  their  term 
of  office  had  expired.  Dion  (41,  c.  S)  states  that  the  consul 
Lentulus  advised  the  tribunes  to  leave  the  Senate ;  but  there 
is  a  general  agreement  among  other  late  authorities  that  they 
were  driven  away  by  threats  or  by  fear  for  thoir  lives 
{Plutarch,  Caesar,  c.  31;  Appian,  B.C.  ii,  38).  Cicero  (Ad 
Fam.  xvi.  11.  2]  affirms  that  the  tribunes  fled,  though  no 
violence  was  threatened.  The  Senatusconsultum  was  now 
voted,  which  was  never  used  except  when  the  State  was  in 
danger :  that  the  consuls,  praetors,  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
those  who  were  outside  the  city  invested  with  proconsular 
power,  should  provide  for  the  security  of  the  State  (ne  quid  res 
publicadetrimenti  capiat).  Cicero  himself  was  waiting  outside 
the  walls  and  was  of  course  included  in  the  commission.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  a  crowded  Senate  demanded  a 
triumph  for  Cicero,  as  he  says ;  but  Lentulus  replied  that  he 
would  propose  this  matter  for  deliberation  as  soon  as  he  bad 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  public  safety,  and 
Cicero  waited  patiently  and  prudently  without  immediately 
urging  his  claims.  The  Senatusconsultum  was  drawn  up  on 
the  seventh  of  January.  Thus  within  the  first  Ave  days  from 
the  Ist  of  January  included,  on  which  the  Senate  could  sit, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  were  "  dies  comitiales,"  on  which  there 
could  be  no  sittings,'  the  Senate  came  to  a  final  resolution 
about  Caesar's  demands,  set  aside  the  "  intercessio "  of  the 
tribunes,  and  rushed  into  war  with  their  formidable  enemy 
before  they  were  prepared.     The  tribunes  M.  Anfonius  and 


'  Gcero  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  2,  8,  "  coiueciiti  innt  diea  comitinlei,  per  qnos  uniltai 
Inberi  non  poterat."  Gelliiu  (liv.  7, 9),  "  Varro  docet  deinde  inibi  mnlta,  qoibui 
diebiM  haberi  Bcnntnin  Jna  Don  ait." 
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Q.  CaEsioB  sccompanied  by  Curio  and  Caeliue,  left  Rome  on 
the  oigbt  of  the  7tli  of  Januaiy  in  di8g:uise  to  join  Caesar, 
who  waa  then  at  Ravenna.  Theee  two  inviolable  magistrates 
appeared  to  be  flying  from  Rome  to  the  protection  of  the 
man,  who  was  expecting  an  answer  to  what  he  calls  bis  veiy 
moderate  demands  and  hoping  or  pretending  to  hope  that,  if 
his  enemies  were  reasonable,  peace  might  still  be  maintained. 

On  the  days  which  followed  the  7th  of  January  the  Senate 
met  outside  of  the  city,  where  Pompeius  could  be  present. 
He  confirmed  what  Scipio  bad  said  in  his  name,  commended 
the  firmness  of  the  Senate,  and  stated  what  troops  he  had  at 
his  disposal :  he  had  seven  legions  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Ttaly, 
the  two  legions  which  bad  been  taken  from  Caesar ;  be 
declared  that  he  knew  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  ill  affected 
towards  him,  tha(  they  would  not  defend  him,  or  at  least 
would  not  follow  him.  Cicero  was  not  deceived  by  the  lan- 
guage of  PompeiuB :  he  tells  Atticus  (vii.,13.  2)  that  all  tbeir 
hopes  rested  on  the  two  legions  of  Caesar,  which  had  been 
fraudulently  retained  in  Italy,  l^ons,  as  he  says,  which  were 
hardly  their  own. 

The  Senate  deliberated  on  the  measores  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  State.  It  was  determined  that  troops  shoald 
be  raised  all  through  Italy;  and  Pompeius  waa  supplied  with 
money  from  the  treasury.  Before  the  I2th  of  January,  Italy 
was  divided  into  military  districts,  each  placed  under  a  com- 
mander whose  duty  it  was  to  enlist  soldiers  and  to  collect 
money.  Requisitions  of  anna  were  made,  the  municipia  were 
summoned  to  furnish  contributions,  and  the  temples  were 
robbed  of  their  treasures  (B.  C.  i,  6).  It  is  not  stated  how  the 
commanders  of  the  military  districts  were  chosen :  Cicero 
says  that  he  took  the  district  of  Capua,  and  we  may  infer  that 
he  had  his  choice,  or  perhaps  rather  be  took  this  district  at  the 
request  of  Pompeius;  but  about  the  end  of  Jannaiy  be  speaks 
of  the  men  being  unwilling  to  be  enrolled  and  not  liking  the 
prospect  of  fighting  (Ad  Attic,  vii,  13.  2). 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  send  immediately  to 
Mauritania,  Faustus  Sulla,  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  son- 
in-law  of  Pompeiua,to  secure  the  kingaBocchus  and  Bogudes; 
but  Philippus  one  of  the  tribunes  prevented  the  mission  of 
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FauBtus.  It  nas  also  proposed  that  theNumidtsn  king  Juba 
ehoald  be  declared  an  ally  and  friend,  but  the  consul  C.  Mar> 
celluB  would  not  consent  for  the  present.  The  provinces  were 
assigned  to  private  persons,  as  Caesar  expresses  it,  but  appa- 
rently under  the  rule  by  which  Cicero  bad  been  sent  to  Cilicia. 
Scipio,  who  was  consul  In  b.c.  52,  bad  Syria,  and  L.  Domi> 
tiuB  AhenobarbuB,  consul  B.C.  51,  had  Caesar's  province  of 
Transalpine  Gallia,  Tbe  appointment  of  Domitius  was  there- 
fore in  conformity  with  tbe  Senatusconsultum  that  no 
praetor  or  consul  should  take  a  provincial  government  before 
the  lapse  of  five  years  (vol.  iv.  p.  867) ;  but  the  appointment 
of  Scipio  was  against  tbe  Senatuscunsaltnm.*  Both  Syria' 
and  Transalpine  Gallia  were  consular  provinces :  the  rest  were 
praetorian.  M.  Considius  Nonianus  had  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which 
was  also  Caesar's  province :  M.  Cato  had  Sicily :  M.  Aurelius 
Gotta  bad  Sardinia :  L.  Aelius  Tubero  had  the  province  named 
Africa,  and  P.  Sestius  had  Cilicia.  The  legal  form  of  giving 
to  the  provincial  governors  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio  power 
to  command  troops  was  omitted ;  and  yet  the  governors  after 
performing  the  usual  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Capitol  left 
the  city  wearing  the  scarlet  cloak,  which  was  the  dress  of  a 
military  commander.  The  consuls  also  left  Home,  as  Caesar 
says  (B.C.  i.  6). 

When  Caesar  heard  of  what  bad  been  done  in  the  city,  he 
addressed  his  men.  He  complained  of  the  wrongs  that  be 
bad  sufTcred  from  his  enemies  at  different  times ;  of  tbe  envy 
and  jealousy  of  Pompeius,  whom  he  bad  always  supported;  of 
tbe  "  intercessio  "  of  the  tribunes  being  resisted  by  violence ; 
and  of  the  resolution  (ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti  capiat), 
which  was  a  summons  to  the  Koman  people  to  take  up  arms, 
and  was  only  used  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  as  in  tbe  case 
of  SatuminuB  (vol.  ii.  c.  10)  and  the  Gracchi  j  but  at  tbe 
present  time  there  was  no  pretext  or  occasion  for  this  declara- 
tion. He  urged  the  men  to  protect  their  general  under  whom 
for  nine  years  they  had  fonght  and  conquered,  and  reduced  to 
obedience  Gallia  and  Germania.    The  soldiers  of  tbe  thitteenth 

*  CaesBr  ipeaks  of  Philippns  and  Cotta,  si  loais  HSS.  hare  it,  hmog  puied 
OT(T  tor  party  rcaaooe.  But  tbe  pasaaga  it  gnppoted  to  be  corrupt.  Eranar 
ha»  "  Fknloi  et  Marcelliu,"  tlte  coDiuli  of  B.C.  50. 
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legion  answered  with  sLouts  that  they  were  ready  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  their  general  and  of  the  tribunes.  The  thir- 
teenth was  tlie  legion  which  Caesar  had  sent  to  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina  after  giving  up  to  Pompeius  the  fifteenth  legion  which 
was  then  stationed  in  that  country  (vol.  iv.  p.  410),  and  this 
thirteenth  legion  was  the  only  force  that  he  had  witli  hioij  for 
others  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Italy. 

Being  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his  men  Caesar  passed  the 
boundary  of  his  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  with  his  thirteenth 
legion  and  quickly  arrived  at  Ariminum  (Rimini). 

Plutarch  (Caesar,  32)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  35)  state  that 
Caesar  sent  forward  a  small  force  to  take  Ariminam,  and  that 
after  giving  a  dinner  on  the  eveuiug  to  his  friends  he  made 
an  excuse  for  leaving  them,  and  advanced  southwards.  This 
statement  may  he  true,  for  Caesar,  as  in  his  history  of  the 
Gallic  war,  omits  all  circumstances,  which  are  immaterial.  He 
does  not  even  mention  the  fact  of  crossing  the  little  river 
Rubicon  (perhaps  the  Fiumicino},  the  southern  boundary  of  his 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  fact  in  later  times  became 
a  favourite  topic  for  rhetoricians  and  has  been  embellished  by 
Lucan  (Pharsalia,  i.  £13).  C.  Asinius  PoUio,  who  was  with 
Caesar  when  he  crossed  the  river,  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil 
war,  and  his  work  may  have  furnished  materials  for  anecdotes 
about  Caesar  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  c.  46).  But  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Follio  was  the  authority  for  the  wonderful  story  (Sueto- 
nius, c.  32)  tliat  when  Caesar  arrived  at  the  Rubicon  in  the 
morning,  there  appeared  a  gigantic  figure  seated  and  playing 
on  a  reed,  while  shepherds  were  listening  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  some  trumpeters  crowded  around  to  hear  the 
music,  upon  which  the  phantom  snatching  a  trumpet  and 
blowing  a  loud  blast  advanced  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Such  legends  continually  occur  in  all  ancient  history, 
and  even  in  later  times ;  they  grow  up,  nobody  knows  how, 
and  are  fixed  in  popular  belief  as  much  as  the  facts  which  are 
possible  and  credible.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  statements  of 
later  writers  that  Caesar  hesitated  to  cross  the  Rubicon  and 
made  an  exhibition  of  his  wavering  purpose  to  his  men.  It  is 
certain  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Senate, 
that  he  had  long  iceolved  to  bring  the  quarrel  to  the  decision 
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of  arms,  and  he  could  not  expect  to  encourage  his  men  by 
showing  timidity,  or  even  by  pretending  to  he  afraid,  for  such 
pretence  was  as  ineonsistcnt  with  hie  character  as  real  fear 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  never  felt.  Indeed  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Antonius  (c.  6),  where  he  is  confuting  the  false 
statement  of  Cicero  (Philipp.  ii.  Zi)  that  M.  Antonius  was  the 
b^inning  or,  as  Cicero  cxpresseB  it,  the  caaae  of  the  civil  war, 
makes  a  very  just  remark :  "  Cains  Caesar  was  not  such  a  light 
person  or  so  easy  to  be  moved  from  hie  sound  judgment  by 
passion,  if  he  had  not  long  ago  determined  to  do  this,  as  to 
have  made  war  on  his  country  all  of  a  sudden,  because  he  saw 
Antonius  in  a  mean  dress  and  Caesiue  making  their  escape  to 
him  in  a  hired  chariot ;  but  thie  gave  a  ground  and  specious 
reason  for  the  war  to  a  man  who  had  been  long  wanting  a 
pretext.  He  was  led  to  war  against  the  whole  world,  as 
Alexander  before  him  and  Cyrus  of  old  had  been,  by  an  insati- 
able love  of  power  and  a  frantic  passion  to  be  first  and  greatest; 
and  this  he  could  not  obtain,  if  Pompeius  was  not  put  down." 
It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  examine,  as  some  writers 
have  done,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  would  have 
been  a  fit  subject  for  a  declamation  among  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  Empire.  The  course  of  events  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  49  shows  that  war  was  unavoidable,'  that 
Caesar,  if  he  did  not  wish  for  war,  was  resolved  to  maintain  his 
demands,  that  his  enemies  in  Rome  were  determined  to  crush 
him,  if  they  could,  and  that  Pompeius,  aa  Cicero  tells  us,  was 
as  obstinate  as  Caesar,  and  really  wished  for  a  war,  in  which  he 
and  his  partisans  expected  to  gain  the  victory.  Cicero  in  a 
letter  to  Caesar  (Ad  Attic,  ix.  II)  writt«n  in  March  B.C.  49, 
tells  him,  that  he  was  wronged  by  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
that  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies  had  moved  them  to  deprive 
him  of  a  second  consulship  and  his  provinces. 

Cicero,  who  knew  the  Pompeian  party  well,  has  recorded 
his  opinions  of  them.*  Some  were  men  who  only  wished  to 
•  remain  quiet  and  to  enjoy  their  estates,  their  little  villas  and 
their  money.     At  first  they  trusted  in  Pompeius,  but  as  cir- 

■  Th«  paniget  ii 
Attic.  Tiii.  13.  2;  vi 
F*o.  Ix.  6. 3. 
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cnmetiincea  changed,  they  were  afraid  of  him  and  tamed  their 
affectioDS  to  Caesar^  whom  they  had  feared.  These  good  men, 
these  Optimates,  how  they  come  in  crowds  to  meet  Caesar,  he 
exclaims,  aod  what  honour  they  pay  him.  The  Italian  towns 
receive  him  as  if  he  were  a  god ;  and  there  is  no  pretence  in  this 
matter  ae  there  was  when  they  offered  prayers  for  the  recovery 
of  Fompeias  (vol.  iv.  p.  405).  You  will  say,  remarks  Cicero  io 
Atticos,  that  they  fear  Caesar,  and  perhaps  it  ia  so;  but  they 
fear  Fompeius  more.  In  the  same  letter  Cicero  says  that  he 
had  long  known  the  incapacity  of  Fompeius  in  civil  a&irs,  and 
be  sow  knows  that  be  is  equally  incapable  as  a  soldier. 

This  foolish  and  unjust  judgment  contradicts  Cicero's  own 
opinion  expressed  on  a  recent  occasion  (vol.  iv.  p.  414),  and  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  extravagant  adulation  which  he 
lavished  on  Fompeius  some  years  before  when  he  recommended 
him  as  the  only  man  fit  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithridates 
(vol.  iii.  p.  135).  Fompeius  certainly  made  a  great  mistake  in 
bis  estimate  of  Caesar's  troops;  and  if  he  was  misled  by  the 
report  of  Appius  Claudius  (vol.  iv.  p.  411),  he  showed  want  of 
judgment.  A  long  and  successful  career  had  filled  him  with 
unbounded  confidence  in  himself,  but  he  ought  to  have  formed 
a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  men  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
his  former  father-in-law. 

The  violent  partisans  of  Fompeius  were  men  of  a  different 
stamp.  Some  of  them  were  deeply  in  debt  as  Scipio,  Faustns 
Sulla  and  Libo,  and  ready  to  do  anything  to  escape  from 
their  creditors.  They  talked  of  proscriptions  like  Sulla's ; 
and  what  might  they  not  be  expected  to  do  if  they  were 
victorious  ?  It  was  even  the  design  of  the  Fompeiane  to 
starve  Italy,  and  for  this  purpose  ships  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  grain  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  provinces  which  fed  Italy;  and  this 
was  not  merely  Cicero's  opinion,  but  he  heard  the  Fompeians 
declare  their  purpose.  In  a  letter  written  after  the  death  of 
Fompeius  he  says  that  the  chiefs  of  the  party  had  planned  a  ' 
general  proscription  of  the  rich  and  that  Atticus  would  have 
been  among  the  sufferers.  Cicero  declares  that  he  dreaded 
the  success  of  his  own  party,  so  cruel  were  the  intentions 
which  they  expressed  :  they  threatened  to  punish  those  who 
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had  renuuDed  nentral  or  had  not  actively  joined  the  Fom- 
peian  party ;  and  Cicero  was  one  of  them. 

Cicero  thoug'bt  that  the  contest  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
peins  was  a  struggle  for  supreme  power;  and  that  unless 
Pompeius  got  the  victory,  the  commonwealth  must  perish; 
and  if  Pompeios  was  victorious,  he  would  be  a  conqneror 
after  the  fashion  of  Sulla/  Neither  Caesar  nor  Pompeius 
looked  to  the  interest  of  the  State :  both  of  them  only  wished 
to  role.  If  Pompeius  prevails,  saya  Cicero,  he  will  not  leave 
one  tile  standing  in  Italy.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompeius, 
when  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  power,  Cicero  said  that 
it  would  not  have  been  much  different,  if  Pompeius  were  in 
Caesar's  place.  Cicero's  opinion  about  Caesar's  character  and 
behaviour  may  be  compared  with  the  events,  which  followed 
the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon ;  and  the  comparison  shows  that 
Cicero  was  mistaken,  as  he  often  was  mistaken,  in  his  poli- 
tical calculations.  Caesar's  first  consulship,  Cicero  observes, 
showed  what  he  would  do  in  bis  second.  Though  he  was 
weak  in  his  first  consulship,  he  was  stronger  than  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  what  will  he  do  when  he  is  consul  again  7 
When  he  was  advancing  south  from  Ariminum,  Cicero  ex- 
claims to  Atticus :  Am  I  speaking  of  a  Roman  commander 
or  of  a  Hannibal  f  The  madman,  the  wretch,  who  says  that 
he  is  doing  all  this  to  support  his  just  claims ;  the  scandalous 
robber !  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  tyrant  will  be  a  Fhalaris 
or  a  Pisistratus.  The  city  is  left;  unprotected ;  and  what  may 
we  not  fear  from  him  ?  At  the  close  of  b.c.  50  Cicero  had 
said  that  if  Caesar  overpowered  the  oppoBit«  party,  he  would 
neither  be  more  merciful  than  Cinna  to  the  chief  men  in  the 
State  nor  more  moderate  than  Sulla  in  seizing  the  property 
of  the  rich. — Events  soon  proved  that  Cicero's  fears  were 
unfounded,  and  that  Caesar  was  neither  a  Cinna  nor  a  Sulla; 
but  Cicero  could  not  be  cured  of  his  suspicione.  Even  after 
Pompeius  had  left  Italy  and  Cucsar  had  gone  to  Spain  to 
attack  the  legati  of  Pompeius,  Cicero  expected,  if  Caesar 
should  return  victorious  to  Rome,  that  there  would  be  blood- 
shed, confiscation  of  private  property,  recall  of  exiles,  abolition 

^  Ad  Attic.  1.7.1}  vlii.  11.2;  K.  7.5;  »ii.  7.7;  Tii.9.3i  rU.  11.  1;  vii. 
18.8;  Tli.20.2;  i.S.8;  Ad  Fim.  iv.  9,  2. 
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of  debts,  promotion  of  worthless  men,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  regid  tyTvany  intolerable  even  to  a  Persian :  in  fact 
Cicero  never  got  rid  of  hie  fear  of  Caesar,  though  he  told 
him,  in  a  letter  of  b.c.  49,  already  referred  to,  that  it  was 
many  years  since  he  had  selected  Caesar  and  Fompeius  as 
the  two  men  to  whom  he  should  devote  himself  before  all 
others,  and  become  their  most  intimate  friend,  as  in  fact  he 
then  was,  as  he  says. 

Cicero's  opinion  of  Caesar's  partisans  was  expressed  to 
Atticus  (vii.  3.  5}  in  B.C.  60.  On  Caesar's  side  were  all  the 
men  who  had  suffered  condemnation  and  were  branded  with 
ignominy,  all  who  deserved  condemnation  and  ignominy, 
almost  all  the  young  men,  all  the  common  sort  in  the  city, 
a  worthless  rabble,  powerful  tribunes,  and  men  burdened  with 
debt,  who  were  a  more  numerouE  class  than  he  bad  supposed : 
this  general  abuse  of  Caesar's  followers  destroys  Cicero's 
credit  as  a  witness :  he  knew  and  he  has  told  us  what  many 
of  Fompeius'  partisans  were,  and  the  worst  of  Caesar's  were 
not  worse  than  the  contemptible  nobles  who  were  on  the  side 
of  Fompeius.  Cicero  knew  also  that  Caesar  had  many  true 
friends,  men  who  liad  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  admired  his 
talents  and  character,  and  might  reasonably  expect,  since 
Borne  must  have  a  master,  that  Caesar  would  be  a  better 
ruler  than  the  irresolute  Fompeius  governed  by  a  cabal  of 
foolish  and  proUigate  men. 

Cicero  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  great  fear  and  per- 
plexity: his  thoughts  were  wavering  and  unsettled,  and  as 
he  was  a  man  filled  with  passion  and  prejudice,  his  opinions 
changed  with  events.  He  was  altogether  deficient  in  sound 
political  judgment.  In  bis  letters  to  Atticus  and  otJiers, 
instead  of  calmly  surveying  the  state  of  affairs,  he  breaks  out 
into  violent  abuse  of  both  sides  in  turns.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  he  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  issue  of  the  contest  between 
Caesar  and  his  enemies ;  and  how  could  he  or  any  man  capable 
of  reflection  doubt  about  the  result  ?  On  the  one  side  was  a 
leader  surrounded  by  a  faction,  which  unwillingly  submitted 
to  him  and  rather  made  him  their  instrument  than  yielded 
to  his  authority.  On  the  other  side  waa  the  conqueror  of 
Gallia,  who  shared    his  power   with   no   one,  hut   held   in 
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absolute  obedieoce  an  army  of  veteraDS  whom  for  years  he 
had  led  to  victory  and  enriched  by  his  liberality ;  a  man  who 
knew  bow  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  soldiers, 
ever  ready  to  follow  their  general  in  the  most  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  ever  confident  in  the  military  genias  and 
vigilance  of  a  commander  whom  tbey  loved  and  for  whom 
they  were  ready  to  die. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAESAR  AT  COBPINIUM. 


Cabsae  found  at  Ariminam  the  fugitive  tribunes  with  C. 
Curio  and  M.  Caelim.  Suetonius  (Caesar,  33)  reports  that  in 
the  presence  of  these  men  and  before  his  soldiers,  Caesar  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  rent  bis  garments  and  invoked  the  fidelity 
of  his  little  army.  It  is  probable  that  Caesar  did  address  his 
troops,  but  the  shedding  of  tears  and  the  tearing  of  clothes 
were  not  in  his  fashion.  He  summoned  his  soldiers  in  Gallia 
to  join  him  as  he  says  (c.  8),  hut,  as  will  afterwards  appear 
{c.  37),  only  part  of  them.  Pompeius  had  a  larger  force  than 
Ca^Bar;  but  the  recruiting  went  on  slowly,  and  he  did  not 
tmst  the  two  legions,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  pro- 
consul of  Gallia. 

While  Caesar  was  still  at  Ariminum,  as  he  says  (B.  C.  i.  S), 
there  came  young  L.  Caesar,  son  of  the  L.  Caesar  who  was  one 
of  Caesar's  legati  {vol.  iv.  p.  331).  After  despatching  the 
business  on  which  he  came,  but  we  are  not  told  by  Ctesar 
what  it  was,  though  it  was  doubtless  a  message  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth,  he  delivered  a  private  message  Irom  Pom- 
peius to  this  effect :  that  Caesar  must  not  view  what  Pompeins 
had  done  for  the  State  as  directed  against  Caesar :  he  had  always 
regarded  the  public  interest  before  private  considerations :  it 
would  be  consistent  with  Caesar's  character  also  to  throw 
away  all  passion  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not 
to  injure  the  State  in  attempting  to  punish  the  men  who  were 
his  enemies.  .The  praetor  IlosciuB,who  was  present,  addressed 
Caesar  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  said  that  Pompeius  had 
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expressed  such  opinions.  This  message  did  not  appear  to 
Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  9.)  in  any  degree  to  remove  the  wronga  vhicb 
he  had  aaffered,  but  as  he  had  the  opportunity  of  returning  an 
answer,  he  requested  L.  Caesar  and  Boscius  to  deliver  his 
message  to  Pompeius,  by  doing  which  they  might  possibly 
settle  a  great  dispute.  Caesar's  reply  was  this :  He  had 
always  regarded  the  interests  of  the  State  even  more  than  his 
own  life  :  that  he  was  vexed  at  being  deprived  by  his  enemies 
of  the  permission  which  the  Roman  people  had  given  him 
(B.C.  52)  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  B.C.  48, 
without  presenting  himself  at  Borne :  the  withdrawal  of  this 
permission  would  compel  him  to  appear  at  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  B.C.  49,  and  shorten  hie  proconsular  government 
by  six  months :  still  in  the  interest  of  the  State  be  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  infringement  of  his  rights  without  complaining; 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  propose  that  all  who  were  at 
the  head  of  armies  should  give  them  np,  he  could  not  obtain 
even  this  request :  the  Senate  were  now  raising  troops  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  they  had  in  their  hands  the  two  legions  which 
were  fraudulently  taken  from  him  on  the  pretext  of  a  Parthian 
war,  and  the  State  was  in  arms :  what  was  the  purpose  of  all 
this,  if  it  was  not  for  Caesar's  rain  ?  However  he  would 
consent  to  anything  for  the  interest  of  tlie  commonwealth : 
let  Pompeius  go  off  to  his  provinces,  the  Senate  disband  their 
armies,  let  all  the  armed  men  in  Italy  lay  down  their  arms, 
let  the  citizens  be  delivered  from  fear,  let  the  elections  be  free 
from  constraint,  and  the  whole  administration  be  put  tn  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people :  that  all  this  may 
he  the  easier  effected  and  on  definite  terms  and  ratified  by 
oath,  let  Pompeius  either  come  nearer  to  Caesar  or  Caesar  be 
allowed  to  approach  Pompeius,  and  then  the  disputes  may  be 
settled  by  a  conference. 

This  is  all  that  Caesar  states.  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.  3) 
adds  that  if  his  terms  vere  accepted,  Caesar  proposed  to  give 
up  Transalpine  Gallia  to  L.  Domitius,  and  Cisalpine  Qallia  to 
Considius  Nonianns ;  that  he  would  go  to  Rome  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  and  he  did  not  wish  his  claims  to 
be  considered  if  he  was  not  present.  We  accepted  his  terms, 
says  Cicero,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  remove  his  forces 
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from  ibe  towns  which  ha  had  occupied,  bo  that  the  Senate 
coold  deliberate  at  Rome  without  fear  about  these  terms. 
BoeciuB,  as  Caesar  says  (i.  10],  went  to  Capua,  where  he 
delivered  Caesar's  message  to  Pompeius  and  the  consuls.  L. 
Caesar  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  though  it  was  he  who 
brought  the  proposal  of  Pompeius.  Caesar  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  Pompeius  and  the  consols  were  then  at  Capua. 
Cicero  saw  L.  Caesar  at  Mintumae,  oa  the  23rd  of  January, 
on  his  return  from  the  miBsion  to  Caesar,  and  he  speaks  most 
contemptuously  of  the  man  and  of  the  absurd  message  that  ^ 
he  brought ;  if  indeed,  he  says,  Caesar  did  send  a  message  by 
him  (Ad  Attic,  vii,  13.  b.  6).  L&bienus,  '  a  great  man  in  my 
opinion,'  says  Cicero,  came  to  Teanum  Sidicinum  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  for  he  had  deserted  Caesar,  and  he  there  met 
Pompeius  and  the  consuls.  L.  Caeear  delivered  Caesar's 
message  to  Pompeius  and  the  consuls  at  Teanum  on  the 
23rd.  An  answer  was  made  in  writing,  that  the  proposal  of 
Caesar  was  accepted,  provided  he  would  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  towns  which  be  had  occupied  south  of  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  then  Pompeius  and  the  consuls  would 
return  to  Rome  and  settle  all  thiugs  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  as  Cicero  says  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  14.  1).  As 
Caesar  (c.  10)  reports  the  answer,  it  was  this;  Caesar 
must  return  into  Gallia  Cisalpina,  quit  Ariminum  and  disband 
his  armies ;  and  then  PompeiuB  would  go  to  his  Spanish 
provinces :  in  the  meantime,  until  security  was  given  that 
Caesar  would  do  what  he  proposed,  the  consuls  and  Pompeius 
would  continue  to  raise  troops.  It  was  not  fair,  Caesar 
remarks,  to  require  him  to  quit  Ariminum  and  to  return  to  his 
province,  while  Pompeius  kept  his  provinces  and  the  two 
legions  which  did  not  belong  to  him  j  to  require  Caesar's 
army  to  be  disbanded  and  to  continue  raising  troops;  for 
Pompeius  to  promise  to  go  to  his  province,  and  not  to  name  a 
day  when  he  would  go ;  and  the  fact  of  Pompeius  not  naming 
a  time  for  the  proposed  conference  destroyed  all  hope  of  peace. 
L.  Caesar  was  sent  with  the  written  answer  to  Caesar's 
proposals,  and  it  was  copied  and  posted  up  in  Rome.  Cicero 
complains  that  Pompeius,  who  wrote  well,  had  intrusted  to 
Cicero's  friend  P.  Sestius  the  composition  of  so  important  a 
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letter,  which  wbb  intended  to  be  commDnicated  to  all  tiie 
citizens :  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  truly  in  SestioB' 
style  (Ad  Attic,  rii.  17.  2] .  On  receiving  the  answer  Caesar 
sent  M.  Antonins  with  five  cohorts  from  Ariminoro  over  the 
Apennines  to  Arretiiim  (Arezzo) :  he  stayed  at  ArimiDum 
himself  and  began  to  raise  troops.  He  also  oocnpied  Pisau- 
rum  (Fesaro),  Fannm  (Fano),  and  Ancona,  each  with  a  single 
cohort  (B.C.  i.  11). 

We  have  firom  Caesar  and  Cicero  perhaps  a  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  final  D^;otiationB  about  settling  the  quarrel  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate.  The  failure  of  these  negotiations  was 
followed  by  a  war,  the  result  of  which  brought  about  the  in- 
evitable  revolution,  which  had  long  been  foreseen  by  prudent 
men;  and  though  the  great  change  would  certainly  have 
happened  some  time,  it  seems  probable  that  if  it  bad  been 
deferred,  the  consequences  to  Rome  and  to  us  who  now  live  in 
Europe  might  not  have  been  exactly  the  same.  This  civil 
war  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  long  history  of  Rome, 
for  it  led  the  way  to  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty  of  Caesars 
by  a  yoQDg  man  not  inferior  to  Caesar  in  ability,  but  of  a 
very  different  character. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  order  of  events 
at  this  critical  time.  I  am  not  sure  that  Caesar  has  accu- 
rately observed  the  order  in  his  narrative,  and  we  have  no 
contemporaiy  evidence  for  correcting  him  except  that  of 
Cicero,  who  is  often  careless  about  facts  and  was  now  so 
frightened  that  be  hardly  knew  what  be  wrote.  Caesar's 
words  literally  state  that  he  did  not  seize  the  four  towns 
Arretium,  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  and  Aucona  until  he  had  re- 
ceived the  final  answer  to  his  proposals  (c.  12).  Cicero  writes 
to  Tiro  (Ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.  2)  that  "  we  left  Rome  after  Caesar 
bad  occupied  Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  and  Arretium ;" 
and  he  also  speaks  of  the  final  answer  of  the  Senate  having 
been  sent  to  Caesar,  and  of  their  not  yet  knowing  whether 
Caesar  would  abide  by  his  own  terms,  as  Cicero  expresses  it. 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  27tb  of  January  from  Capua. 
Now  we  have  Cicero's  own  statement,  that  "  we  "  left  Rome  on 
the  18th  of  January  (Ad  Attic,  ix.  10, 4),'  and  afler  Caesar  had 

'  Tliia  ia  a  TolDable  letter.    It  ooatuns  extracts  fium  uuiny  kltcn  of  Alticui 
Vol.  V.  c 
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sei2ed  the  towns,  as  Cicero  says.  On  the  SSid  of  January 
in  the  morning  Cicero  saw  L,  Caesar  at  Mintumae,  as  I  have 
already  said,  on  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Caesar.  At 
this  time  it  was  known  that  Caesar's  old  legatus  T.  Labienns 
had  deserted  him.  Labienus  joined  Fompeios  on  the  22nd  at 
Teaaum  Sidicinom,  and  gave  him  comfort  by  his  report  of 
the  small  amount  of  Caesar's  force.  If  Cicero  then  tells  the 
truth,  Caesar  seized  the  four  towns  before  the  18th  of  January 
and  hefore  he  received  the  final  answer  of  the  consuls,  which 
showed  that  he  could  not  hope  for  peace.  According-  to 
Caesar's  statement  (B.C.i.  11)  the  Senate  did  not  leave  Rome 
until  Caesar  had  tt^en  Auximum  which  is  south  of  Ancona. 
Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  S3)  describes  the  terror  iu  Italy  and  at 
Borne  when  it  was  known  that  Csesar  had  passed  the  boundary 
of  his  province  and  taken  Ariminum.  All  was  in  confusion, 
and  Fompeius  "  left  the  city  after  giving  his  commands  to  the 
Senate  to  follow,  and  that  no  one  should  stay  who  preferred 
his  country  and  freedom  to  tyranny."  The  consuls,  he  adds, 
fled  without  even  making  the  usual  sacriGees  before  quitting 
the  city,  and  most  of  the  senators  ran  off  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner carrying  off  with  them  what  first  came  to  hand.  Appiau 
(B.C.  ii.  35)  supposed  that  as  soon  as  Caesar  took  Aiiminum 
he  advanced  farther  south  and  seized  other  places,  and  fJiese 
events  being  known  at  Rome  caused  the  greatest  alarm. 
"  Now,"  said  Favonins,  alluding  to  an  arrogant  expression  of 
Fompeius,  "now  is  the  time  to  stamp  your  foot  and  call 
armies  out  of  the  earth."  Fompeius  replied,  "  You  shall 
have  the  armies,  if  you  will  follow  me,  and  leave  Rome  and 
Italy  too,  if  it  shall  he  necessary.  After  uttering  threats 
against  those  who  should  desert  their  country  in  this  time  of 
peril,  he  immediately  went  to  Capua  to  his  army,  and  the 
consuls  followed  him.  The  rest  of  the  senators  passed  the 
night  in  the  Senate-house,  bat  most  of  them  in  the  morning 
quitted  the  city  and  went  after  Fompeius.  Dion  (41.  c.  4 — 9) 
in  his  usual  fashion  has  loaded  his  narrative  with  tiresome 
particulars,  but  he  seems,  like  Appian,  to  have  supposed  that 

to  Goero  written  on  tlis  Elit  of  Jinnu?  >nd  ilUi  that  date  to  the  9th  of  Mwrch. 
The  >Dlj«et  of  ill  these  letten  wu  vbcther  Cicero  ahoald  (tij  iu  It>l;  <a  join 
Painptim  if  hs  left  Italy. 
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after  the  capture  of  Ariminum  Caesar  immediately  moved 
Bonthwards  and  took  all  the  towns  on  his  road.  Pompeius,  he 
Bays,  not  bein^  ready  to  meet  Caesar,  sent  to  him  L,  Caesar  and 
L.  Roflcios  the  praetor  to  propose  terms  of  agreement,  and  when 
tliey  brought  Caesar's  answer,  they  were  sent  to  him  again ;  but 
before  the  return  of  the  men  from  the  second  mission,  Pompeius 
retired  to  Campania.  The  probable  conclueion  from  all  theevi- 
dence  is  that  Caesar  had  occupied  other  towns  besides  Ariminum 
before  Fompans  left  Rome,  and  therefore  before  the  18th  of 
Janoary,  the  day  on  which  "  we/'  aa  Cicero  says,  left  the  city. 

The  events,  which  followed  the  interruption  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  to  the  escape  of  Pompeina  from  Brundiaium, 
belong  respectively  to  the  retreat  of  Pompeiua  into  Apulia 
and  thence  to  Brundiaium,  and  to  the  advance  of  Caeaar. 

After  the  meeting  at  Teaoum  the  consuls  went  to  Capua, 
and  Pompeius  wished  Cicero  to  go  there  to  aid  in  the  raising 
of  troops.  The  Campanian  settlers  (coloni)  did  not  answer 
readily  to  the  appeal.  Pompeius  went  to  Larinum  near  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  took  Labienus  with  him.  Cicero 
said  that  Labienus  wae  a  hero  when  he  deserted  Caeaar ;  and  a 
few  weeks  after  he  said  that  Labienus  was  not  worth  much.* 
Pompeius  perhaps  had  already  determined  to  leave  Italy,  but 
Cicero  could  not  discover  what  his  intentioQ  was.  He  wrote 
to  Cicero  about  the  end  of  January  and  informed  him  that  he 
expected  to  have  a  strong  foroe  in  a  few  days,  and  that  if  he 
advanced  northward  to  Ficenum,  the  Senate  might  return  to 
Rome  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  16.  Z).  On  the  4th  of  Februaiy  Cicero 
went  in  a  heavy  rain  to  Capua  to  meet  the  consuls  according 
to  their  order,  bat  they  were  not  there.  It  waa  said  that 
they  were  coming,  but  without  foroes  and  unprepared;  and 
there  was  also  a  report  that  Pompeiua  was  at  Luceria  in 
Apulia  with  some  troops,  which  were  not  very  trustworthy. 
It  was  reported  also  that  Caeear  was  advancing,  not  to  fight, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  fight  with,  but  to  intercept  the  flight 
of  his  enemies.  Cicero  declares  his  readineaa  to  die  with  Pom- 
peius, if  he  would  stay  in  Italy  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  20).  About 
the  middle  of  February  Pompeius  invited  Cicero  to  Luceria, 

■  PtsUrch  (Cacur,  c  84)  report*  that  when  LaUemit  deMrtodt  Cmmt  Mot 
bii  proper^  tnd  ba^iige  after  bim. 
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where  be  would  be  safer  tban  in  any  otber  place  (Ad  Attic, 
viii.  1).  Cicero  replied  that  be  did  not  inquire  where  be 
woold  be  safest,  and  that  he  would  go  to  Pompeios  if  he 
wished  it,  either  for  bis  own  sake  or  for  the  intereste  of  the 
State :  and  he  urged  hira  not  to  leave  Italy.  Cicero  suspected 
that  Fompeius  would  leave  Italy,  and  be  found  or  thought 
that  he  could  not  safely  join  him  owing  to  Caesar's  rapid 
advance  southwarda.  Perhaps  be  never  intended  to  join  Pom- 
peius.  He  wrote  to  Atticus  (viii.  3)  a  long  letter,  in  which 
be  asked-  his  advice  on  tbie  question,  What  should  be  do,  if 
Pompeius  quitted  Italy?  This  letter  is  a  proof  that  he 
thought  of  hie  own  safety  more  tban  anything  else.  He  bad 
sufficient  evidence  of  Caesar's  friendly  disposition  towards 
bim  even  now;  and  Attieue  knew,  as  Cicero  says,  that  he 
bad  long  foreseen  the  present  state  of  afiairs  and  bad  for  this 
reason  secured  Caesar's  friendship.  Cicero  certainly  preferred 
the  side  of  the  Senate,  if  we  can  believe  anything  that  he 
wrote  at  tbis  time.  Still  the  issne  of  the  quarrel  was  uncer- 
tain, and  what  should  be  do  if  Pompeius  were  successful  ? 
It  is  a  just  conclusion  that  be  would  have  declared  for  Caeear, 
if  be  had  not  feared  the  possibility  of  Pompeius  ultimately 
gaining  the  victory,  though  he  did  not  expect  it.  At  tbis 
time  Cicero  had  a  diip  waiting  for  him  at  Caieta  on  the  west 
coast  and  another  at  Brundisium  on  the  east  coast :  he 
could  escape  by  two  ways.  Pompeius  was  also  preparing  for 
Sight.  He  sent  Scipio  with  two  cohorts  to  Brundisium,  and 
on  the  20th  of  Fehruary  he  wrote  from  Canusium  (Canosa) 
to  ask  Cicero  to  join  him  at  Brundisium  {AdAtt.viii.  11.  n.  4), 
but  Cicero  informed  him  that  he  could  not  come :  the  road 
was  stopped.  In  the  letter  just  referred  to  Cicero  tells  Pom- 
peius that  when  be  wrote  a  letter,  which  bad  been  delivered  at 
Canusium,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  Pompeius  in  the  interest 
of  the  State  would  cross  the  sea;  which  contradicts  what  be 
had  already  written  to  Atticns  (viii,  3, 1],  where  he  says  that 
he  did  suspect  that  Fompeius  would  leave  Italy.  Pompeius 
was  at  Brundisium  about  the  22nd  of  February,  and  nil  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  join  him  there.  He  had  given  up, 
perhaps  he  never  entertained,  the  purpose  of  opposing  Caesar 
in  Italy,  and  his  sensible  remarks  in  a  letter  to  L.  Domitius, 
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give  sufficient  reason  for  his  resolTe  to  cross  the  eea.  He 
could  not  trust  the  soldiers  that  he  had  with  him  so  far  as  to 
hazard  a  decisive  battle :  the  new  troops  raised  by  the  coo- 
Euls  were  not  yet  collected,  and  could  not  come  together  soon ; 
and  if  they  did,  he  writes  to  Domitius,  how  little  reliance  you 
can  place  on  troops,  who  do  not  even  know  one  another,  and 
are  opposed  to  veteran  legions,  you  know  very  well.  Yet 
Cicero  in  his  arrogant  conceit  had  called  Pompeins  an  in- 
competent commander.  (Ad  Attic,  viii.  12,  and  the  letters 
of  Pompeins  to  the  consuls  C.  Marcellus,  L.  Lentulusj  and 
to  L.  Domitius.) 

On  the  2nd  of  February  Cicero  infoTms  Atticus  (vii.  17. 
S)  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  old  friend  the  lawyer 
Trebatius,  who  was  with  Caesar,  a  letter  written  on  the  22nd 
of  January  at  Caesar's  request :  Caesar  wished  Cicero  to  he  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  Just  heard  of  him  and  others  quitting  the 
city,  Cicero  replied  to  Trebatius  that  it  would  he  difficult  at 
that  time  to  comply  with  Caesar's  wish,  but  he  said  that  he 
was  staying  in  the  conntiy  and  that  he  had  neither  undertaken 
the  raising  of  troops  nor  any  other  business ;  and  further,  that 
he  will  continue  in  this  mind  so  long  as  there  shall  be  hope 
of  peace.  Yet  he  wrote  to  Pompeius  after  the  middle  of 
February  (Ad  Attic,  viii.  11.  b)  and  reported  that  on  the  day 
when  Pompeius  Uit  Teanum,  the  23rd  of  January,  he  had 
gone  to  Capua  as  Pompeius  wished  htm  to  do,  where  he  found 
that  T.  Ampiue  was  busily  mustering  troops,  and  Scribonius 
Libo  to  whom  they  were  handed  over,  was  most  active. 
Cicero  was  also  present  at  Capua  to  meet  the  consuls  on  the 
5th  of  February  as  we  have  seen.  According  to  his  own 
evidence,  he  was  playing  a  double  part  and  deceiving  Pom- 
peius. He  informed  Atticus  (vii.  21]  that  while  he  was  at 
Capua,  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of  February,  there  was 
no  levy  of  troops  going  on  anywhere.  On  the  7th  of 
February  the  tribune  C.  Cassias  brought  a  message  to  the 
consuls  from  Pompeius  that  they  should  go  to  Borne,  take  the 
money  out  of  the  sacred  treasury  (aerarium  sanctius)  and 
return  immediately ;  but  this  would  have  been  very  hazardous, 
as  Cicero  says.  The  consul  Lentulus  replied  that  Pompeius 
should  first  march  into  Pieenura ;  but  Picenum,  says  Cicero, 
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was  alretidy  lost,  and  nobody  knev  it  except  himself  from  the 
letters  of  Dolabella,  who  as  well  as  Caelios  informed  him  that 
Caesar  was  quite  satisSed  with  the  condact  of  Cicero.  A 
letter  from  PbUotimus  on  the  9th  of  Pebmary  brought  a 
report  ahont  the  strength  of  L.  Domitius'  army  which  com- 
forted Cicero's  friends,  who  were  with  him  at  Formiae,  but 
Cicero  did  not  trust  the  report.  On  the  17th  of  February 
PompeiuB  received  a  letter  from  L.  Domitius,  a  copy  of  which 
he  forwarded  to  one  of  the  consuls,  and  requested  the  consul 
to  join  him  with  his  troops,  but  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison 
at  Capua.  Pompeias  soon  announced  to  the  consuls  his 
intention  to  retire  to  Brundisium  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  and  to  take  them  over  the  sea  to  Dyrrhachium ;  and 
the  consuls  joined  him  in  Apulia  before  the  80th  of  Febmary, 
as  Fompeius  informed  Cicero  (ad  Attic,  viii.  II.  c).  At  this 
time  Cicero  received  frequent  letters  from  Caesar,  who  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  his  inactivity,  and  entreated  him  to 
continue  quiet ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the  younger 
Balbus  brought  him  from  Caesar  a  message  to  the  same  effect, 
and  a  letter  and  message  from  Caesar  to  the  consnl  Lentulus, 
in  which  Caesar  promised  him  a  province  and  other  things,  if 
he  would  return  to  Rome.  But  it  was  too  late.  Cicero  on 
the  25th  of  February  supposed  that  Pompeius  might  be  at 
Brundisium,  for  be  had  advanced  towards  this  town  before 
his  legions  left  Luceria.  "But  the  vigilance,  rapidity  and 
activity  of  this  monster  is  terrible,"  says  Cicero :  "  what  will 
happen,  I  cannot  tell."  He  was  afraid  that  Caesar  would 
overtake  Pompeius. 

While  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  there  was  disonion,  treachery, 
irresolution,  and  no  fixed  purpose  except  the  resolve  of 
Pompeius  to  leave  Italy  without  fighting,  Caesar  pursued  bis 
victorious  career  in  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  by  the 
defeat  of  his  rival.  It  is  necessaiy  to  follow  Caesar's  narrative, 
though  it  appears  certain  that  he  erroneously  supposed  or  at 
least  he  has  said  that  the  consuls  and  Pompeius  did  not  leave 
Rome  until  he  had  taken  Auximum.  After  the  occupation  of 
Ancona,  being  informed  that  Q.  Minucius  Thennus,  who  held 
Iguvium  (Gnbbio)  with  five  cohorts,  was  fortifying  the  town, 
and  that  the  townsmen  were  well  disposed  to  change  sides. 
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Caeear  seot  Curio  with  three  cohorts.  As  soon  &a  Thennae 
heard  of  Cnrio's  approach,  he  drew  his  cohorts  out  of  the 
town  aod  fled :  his  men  left  him  on  the  road  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  Curio  was  received  by  all  the  people  of  Iguvium 
most  willingly.  Caesar  encouraged  by  this  success  drew  the 
cfthorta  of  the  thirteenth  legion  out  of  the  towns  which  he 
had  occupied  and  advanced  to  Auximam  (Osimo)  south  of 
Ancona.  P.  Attius  Yarns  held  this  town  with  some  cohorts, 
and  was  sending  seoators  through  Picenum  to  raise  fresh 
troops.  When  Caesar's  approach  was  known,  the  decnriones 
or  town  council  came  to  Varus,  and  told  him  that  neither 
th^  nor  the  townsmen  would  allow  Caesar,  who  had  done 
the  State  so  much  service,  to  be  shut  out  of  the  place ;  and 
they  advised  Yarns  to  look  afler  his  own  safety.  Yarns  led 
bis  troops  out  of  the  town  and  fled.  A  few  of  Caesar's  men, 
who  belonged  to  the  first  centuria,  pursued  Varus  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fight,  hut  his  own  soldiers  deserted  him  :  part 
returned  to  their  homes  and  the  rest  were  brought  to  Caesar, 
and  with  them  Xi.  Fupius,  a  centurion  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  had  held  the  same  post  in  the  army  of  Fompeius.  Caesar 
praised  the  soldiers  of  Varus,  set  Pupius  free,  and  with  thanks 
to  the  people  of  Auximum  promised  that  he  would  not  forget 
what  they  had  done. 

Here  Caesar  introduces  his  description  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  report  of  his  victorious  progress  and 
his  advance  to  Auximnm  (B.  C.  i.  14).  The  alarm  in  the  city 
was  so  great  that  when  the  consul  Lentulus  went  to  the 
treasury  to  take  out  the  money,  which  the  Senate  had  voted 
for  Pompeios,  he  forthwith  fied  from  Borne  leaving  the  sacred 
treasury  open  (sanctius  aerarium) ;  for  there  was  a  false 
report  that  Caesar  was  expected  immediately,  and  that  his 
cavalry  were  already  there.  Marcellus,  the  other  consul,  and 
most  of  the  magistrates  followed  Lentulus.  Fompeius  had 
left  the  city  the  day  before  to  visit  the  two  legions,  which 
had  been  t^en  from  Caesar  and  placed  in  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.  The  nusing  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne 
was  stopped;  there  was  no  safety,  as  the  fugitives  supposed, 
north  of  Capua,  but  on  arriving  there  they  recovered  their 
spirits  and  began  to  recruit  among  the  men  who  were  settled 
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tliere  under  the  Lex  Julia  which  was  enacted  in  Caesar's 
consulship  (vol.  iii,  p.  416).  It  eeems  certain  that  Caesar's 
narrative,  as  it  has  been  already  saitl,  does  not  place  the  events 
in  the  trae  order;  and  he  seems  to  contradict  himself,  for  he 
has  already  said  that  Pompeius  and  the  consuls  were  at  Capua 
when  Boscius  delivered  Caesar's  answer  to  the  message  brought 
to  him  by  L.  Caesar.  The  strange  story  of  Lentulos  bein^ 
in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away  that  he  left  the  sacred  treasury 
open,  and  that  the  fugitives  did  not  stop  till  they  reached 
Capua,  appears  to  have  been  written  to  show  his  contempt 
for  his  feeble  opponents.  Caesar  kept  a  school  of  gladiators, 
as  the  Romans  termed  the  thing,  at  Capua,  and  when  Lcn- 
tulua  arrived  there,  he  brought  them  to  the  Forum  or  public 
place,  gave  them  hopes  of  manumission,  mounted  them  on 
horses  and  ordered  them  to  follow  him;  but  Pompeius  got 
rid  of  the  gladiators  by  assigning  two  to  every  head  of  a 
family  in  the  conventus  of  Campania  to  look  after.  Caesar 
wrote  a  letter  to  Cicero  about  his  gladiators  and  Cicero  sent 
an  answer  (Ad  Attic,  viii.  2.  1). 

Advancing  south  from  Auximum  Caesar  occupied  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Picenum,  in  which  Pompeius  bad  many  dependants 
and  also  large  estates.  All  the  praefecturae '  of  those  parts 
received  him  gladly  and  supplied  his  soldiers  with  all  that 
they  wanted.  The  townsmen  of  Cingulum  (Cingoli),  which 
Labienus  had  established  and  built  at  bis  own  cost,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Caesar  and  declared  their  willingness  to  obey 
his  orders.  Caesar  required  soldiers,  and  they  were  sent. 
The  twelfth  legion  now  joined  Caesar,  and  with  this  legion 
and  the  thirteenth  he  marched  upon  Asculum  of  Picenura 
(Ascoli),  which  is  on  the  river  Tronto.  Lentulus  Spinther 
(consul  B.C.  57)  held  Asculum  with  ten  cohorts,  but  he  fled  on 
hearing  of  Caesar's  approach,  and  tried  to  carry  off  his  troops, 
but  the  greater  part  deserted  him.  This  happened  before  the 
7th  of  February  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  vii.  21.  2).  Lentulus  on  the 
road  fell  in  with  VibuUius  Rufus,  whom  Pompeius  had  sent 
into  Piccnum  to  strengthen  his  friends,  Rufus  learning 
from  Lentulus  the  state  of  affairs  took  the  soldiers  whom 

'  "  Pracf«ctume"  were  ItjilUn  towns,  irbich  pouesscd  nil  tbc^  riglita  of  Rdoird 
clUzcni,  ba;  i-eceivcil  their  pruefectai  or  rliief  Dsagutmte  (rom  Rome. 
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Leotnlns  BtQl  had,  and  seot  him  off.  Rufue  got  together 
what  cohorts  he  could  from  those  parts,  and  meeting  with 
Lucilios  Hirrus,  who  was  flying  from  Camerinnm  with  six 
cohorts,  which  had  been  placed  there  to  protect  that  town,  he 
took  the  men  from  Hirrus,  and  adding  them  to  those,  whom 
he  had  received  from  Lentulus,  made  up  thirteen  cohorts. 
Bafns  marched  with  this  force  aa  fast  as  he  could  to  CorEnium 
(San  Pelino)  on  the  Pescara  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
the  Peligni,  and  reported  the  near  approach  of  Caesar  with 
two  legions.  L.  Domitius  Ahenoharbns  (consul  B.C.  54),  who 
held  Corfinium,  had  got  together  twenty  cohorts  from  Alba, 
and  the  country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni.  Bufus  informed 
Fompeius  by  letter  that  Domitius  intended  to  leave  Corfinium 
on  the  dth  of  Februaiy  with  his  army  and  join  Pompeius  (Ad 
Attic,  viii.  12.  b).  After  taking  possession  of  Firmum  (Fermo) 
and  Asculum,  Caesar  ordered  the  men,  who  had  deserted 
Lentulus  to  be  looked  for,  and  he  gave  orders  for  raising  new 
troops.  He  stayed  only  one  day  at  Asculum  to  get  supplies 
for  his  men  and  marched  on  Corfinium.  Domitius  had  sent 
forward  five  cohorts  to  break  down  a  bridge  over  the  Pescara, 
which  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  but  they  were 
met  by  some  of  Caesar's  advanced  force  and  being  quickly 
driven  back  retired  into  Corfinium.  Caesar  took  his  legions - 
over  the  river  and  encamped  near  the  town  wall.  Domitius 
now  sent  off  messengers,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  offered  them  great  rewards  to  carry  letters  to 
Pompeius  who  wits  then  at  Luceria  in  Apulia  with  fourteen 
cohorts :  the  purport  of  the  message  of  Domitius  was  to 
entreat  Fompeius  to  come  to  his  relief;  that  Caesar  might  be 
easily  prevented  from  retreating  or  advancing  by  two  armies 
aided  by  the  narrow  defiles;  and  if  Pompeius  did  not  come, 
that  Domitius  and  above  thirty  cohorts  and  a  great  number 
of  senators  and  equites  would  be  in  great  danger.  In  the 
mean  time  Domitius  encouraged  his  men,  placed  his  military 
engines  on  the  walls,  and  assigned  the  several  parts  of  the 
city  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  defend  them  :  in  a  speech 
to  his  soldiers  he  promised  them  lands  out  of  his  possessions, 
for  it  is  said  that  he  had  acquired  large  property  in  Sulla's 
time  (Dion,  41.  c.  II),  four  jugera  to  each  man  and  double 
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to  the  centarioDB  luid  evocsti.  FompeinB  was  infomied  of 
these  eveDt^  by  a  letter  from  Domitius  received  on  the  1 7th 
of  Febrnaiy,  and  in  his  answer  he  urged  Domitias  to  join 
faim.* 

Caesar  dow  received  intelligence  that  Sulmo  (Sulmona), 
which  is  about  seven  miles  from  Corfinium  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
Fescara,  was  ready  to  surrender,  but  it  was  held  by  Q.  Lucre- 
tius, a  senator,  and  Attius  Feligaus  with  seven  cohorts.  M. 
Antonius  was  sent  to  Sulmo  with  five  cohorts  of  the  thirteenth 
legion,  and  as  soon  aa  he  was  seen  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
both  townsmen  and  soldiers  went  oat  to  receive  him.  Lncre- 
tiuB  and  Attius  escaped  by  the  wall,  but  Attdos  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Caesar,  who  set  him  free,  and  added  the  seven 
cohorts  from  Sulmo  to  his  own  force.  Caesar  began  by  strongly 
fortifying  his  camp  near  Corfinium  and  bringing  supplies  from 
the  neighboaring  towns.  Within  the  first  three  days  after  bis 
arrival  at  Corfinium  the  eighth  legion  came  with  tweoty-two 
cohorts  newly  raised  in  Crailia  and  about  three  hundred  horse- 
men from  the  king  of  Noricum.  On  the  arrival  of  these  re- 
inforcements he  made  another  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Curio;  and  then  he 
began  to  form  his  lines  of  contrevallation.  A  great  part  of 
the  works  were  already  completed  when  the  messengers  sent 
by  Domitias  returned  from  Pompeius  with  the  two  letters 
c.  D.  as  it  seems,  which  we  now  possess.*  Domitius  did  not 
let  the  contents  of  the  letters  be  known,  but  he  declared  in 
public  that  Pompeius  would  soon  come  to  relieve  Corfinium, 
and  he  uiged  his  men  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
while  he  was  secretly  deliberating  with  a  few  friends  and  form- 
ing a  design  to  escape.  He  could  not  however  conceal  his 
anxiety,  and  all  bis  acts  and  behaviour  showed  a  timidity 
which  hitherto  be  had  not  displayed  j  and  as  he  was  often 
privately  consnlting  with  those  about  him,  and  avoided  all 

'  Ad  Attic  Tiii.  12.  d.  This  letter  to  Attica*  cont«ini  four  lettcn  of  Pom- 
peiui,  one  to  the  codiuIi,  iind  three  to  Domitioi,  marked  B.  o.  n.  ed.  Orelll. 

'  Pompeius  reccired  i  letter  from  L.  Domitin»  on  the  16th  of  PcbniBrj,  to 
which  be  Hut  the  aiuwer  c.  (Cic.  ad  Attic.  Tui.  12),  &nd  ho  reeeiTed  another 
letter  from  Domiljui  on  the  17th  of  Febmirj,  which  it  the  totter  s.  Wo  do 
not  know  how  Cicero  got  copiesof  thcOTletten,  Pompaini  may  hoTO  *etitcopiea 
of  tb«m  with  the  letter  a.  which  wu  addroued  to  the  cooiota. 
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appearsnce  in  pnblic,  his  designs  coold  no  longer  be  a  secret. 
Pompeios  in  fact  had  told  him  that  he  wonld  not  expose 
himself  to  the  nek  of  relieving  the  town,  that  it  was  not 
throQgh  his  advice  or  with  his  consent  that  Domitias  had 
placed  himself  in  Corfininm,  and  that  if  it  were  possible,  be 
ahonld  join  Pompeitts  with  all  his  force.  Bnt  the  town  was 
now  sarronnded  and  escape  was  impOBsible.  When  the  pur- 
pose of  Domitias  was  known  to  his  men,  the  tribunes,  centu- 
rions and  some  of  the  best  soldiers  held  a  meeting  early  in  the 
evening.  They  said  that  Caesar's  works  were  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  that  Domitios,  on  whom  they  had  relied,  was  deserting 
them  and  planning  his  escape,  and  that  they  onght  to  look 
after  themselves.  The  Marsi,  who  were  in  the  town,  did  not 
agree  with  them  and  took  possession  of  the  strongest  part  (^ 
CorGniam;  and  the  qnarrel  became  so  hot  that  the  two  parties 
were  ready  to  come  to  blows ;  but  in  a  short  time  messages 
were  exchanged,  and  the  Marsi  were  informed  of  the  intentions 
of  Domitius,  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  Accordingly  with 
one  consent  they  brought  ont  Domitius,  set  a  watch  over  him, 
and  sent  some  of  their  number  to  inform  Caesar  that  they  were 
ready  to  open  the  gates,  to  obey  his  orders,  and  to  deliver  np 
Domitius. 

Caesar  was  eager  to  get  possession  of  Corfinium,  and  to 
bring  the  troops  into  his  own  camp  that  they  might  not  be 
induced  to  change  their  intention  by  promise  of  money  or  by 
recovering  their  conrage,  or  by  the  arrival  of  false  news ;  for  he 
knew  well,  Be  he  has  remarked  again  (B,  C.  iii.  6S),  that  in 
war  great  events  often  depend  on  small  circnmstances.  He 
was  also  afraid  that,  if  he  entered  the  town  by  night,  his  men 
might  plunder  it.  For  these  reasons  ne  sent  off  the  deputation, 
and  told  them  to  keep  possession  of  the  gates  and  walls.  He 
placed  his  own  soldiers  all  round  the  town  without  any  interval 
between  them,  and  ordered  tiie  tribunes  and  praefecti  to  be  on 
tbeir  guard  against  any  billies  from  the<town,  and  to  be  care- 
ful that  not  a  single  man  escaped.  Ihere  was  no  sleep  that 
night  in  Caesar's  camp.  About  the  fourth  watch,  Lentulus 
Snintber,  who  bad  escaped  to  Corfininm,  told  the  watch  that 
he  wished  to  see  Caesar.  His  request  was  granted  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  general  by  some  soldiers  of  Domitius.    Len- 
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tulue  entreated  Caesar  to  spare  his  life :  he  reminded  Caesar  of 
their  old  friendeliip  and  of  Caesar's  services  to  him;  that 
through  Caesar  he  had  obtaiDed  a  place  in  the  college  of  Fonti- 
fices,  the  province  of  Spain  after  his  praetorship  (b.c.  60),  and 
that  Caesar  had  assisted  him  in  his  canvas  for  the  consulship.* 
Caesar  stopped  Lentulas  by  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
invaded  Italy  to  do  any  harm  to  others,  but  to  protect  himself) 
to  restore  the  tribunes  to  their  authority  and  to  rescue  himself 
and  the  Bomons  from  the  oppression  of  a  small  faction.  Len- 
tulus  was  comforted  by  Caesar's  words,  and  asked  permisGion 
to  return  to  the  town  :  his  pardon,  he  said,  would  encourage 
the  rest  to  hope  for  the  same  merey,  for  some  were  ao  alarmed 
that  they  might  be  driven  to  commit  suicide.  Lentulus  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Corfinium.  It  is  supposed  that  Lentulus 
alluded  more  particularly  to  Domitius  who  in  his  fright 
asked  his  physician  for  poison  and  took  itj  but  on  hearing  of 
Caesar's  clemency  he  bewailed  his  rashness,  until  hts  physician 
comforted  him  by  saying  that  he  had  only  swallowed  a  sleep- 
ing draught  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  c,  34)/ 

At  daybreak  on  the  21at  of  February,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
Caesar  ordered  all  the  senators  with  their  children,  and  the 
tribunes  and  Boman  equitea  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Among  them  were  Domitius,  Lentulus,  Vibullius  Bufus, 
Sextus  Quijitilius  Varus  a  quaestor,  and  L.  Kubrins ;  also  a 
son  of  Domitius  with  other  youths  and  a  great  number  of 
Roman  equitea  and  decuriones,  whom  Domitius  had  summoned 
from  certain  towns,  probably  as  hostages.  Caesar  protected 
these  men  from  insult  and  abuse,  briefly  reminded  some  of 
them  of  what  he  had  formerly  done  for  them,  and  set  tbem  all 
free.  Domitius  had  brought  with  him  6,000,000  sesterces 
and  deposited  it  in  the  treasury  of  Cor&nium.  The  Duumviri 
of  Corfinium  brought  the  money  to  Caesar,  but  he  restored  it 
to  Domitius,  though  it  was  known  to  be  public  money  and  to 
have  been  given  by  Bompeius  to  pay  the  troops."     This  be- 

'  Lcntalns  nai  consul  in  B.o.  67,  when  CHesitr  wbb  in  Gallis ;  and  if  he  helped 
Lentulai  in  his  canvas  (b.o.  58),  in  which  year  Cieiir  nas  also  in  Qallia,  be 
must  bale  asaisted  Leatulna  by  bis  letters  or  by  bis  frienda. 

•  Suetonius  (Nero,  2)  has  a  limiUt  story,  bat  he  does  not  ssj  when  or  whero 
Doiuitias  attempted  to  poison  himself. 

"  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  nii.  14.  S)  sayi  that  it.  Lepidoa  reported  that  the  money 
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harionr  to  Domitius  was  a  Bmgnlar  and  imaecaasar^  act  of 
generosity ;  but  Caesar,  as  he  says,  wished  to  show  that  he  was 
not  more  careful  in  sparing  men's  lives  than  in  taking  their 
money.  Domitius  had  always  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar  j 
and  Caelins  says  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  viii.  15.  2)  that 
he  wishes  the  descendant  of  Venus  (Caesar)  had  put  Domitius 
to  death.  Caesar  ordered  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  to  join  his 
army,  and  take  the  military  oath  of  obedience. 

After  the  capture  of  Corfinium,  Caesar's  friend  Balhus  wrote 
to  Cicero  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Caesar  had 
written  to  himself  and  Oppios.  Balbus  tells  Cicero  that 
Caesar  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  he  takes  no  part  in  the  war 
against  him  and  does  not  join  his  adversaries.  Caesar  had 
given  Balbus  permission  to  be  absent  from  the  camp  which 
might  be  opposed  to  Lentuloa  the  consul  or  to  FompeiuH,  that 
is,  absent  from  Caesar's  own  camp,  for  Balbus  was  under  great 
obligations  to  Lentulus  and  Fompeius  :  he  would  be  content 
if  Balbus  without  taking  up  orrnB  would  render  him  private 
services  in  the  city,  and  Balbus  might  do  the  same  if  he  liked 
for  Lentnlns  and  Fompeius.  Accordingly  at  that  time  Balhus 
was  looking  after  the  private  afiairs  of  Lentulus  in  Rome. 
Caesar's  letter,  of  which  Cicero  received  a  copy,  is  one  of  few 
which  have-  been  preserved,  and  it  shows  Caosar's  character. 
He  says  to  his  two  friends,  "  I  am  mach  pleased  to  see  from 
your  letter  that  you  greatly  approve  of  what  I  have  done  at 
Corfinium.  I  shall  willingly  take  yonr  advice,  and  the  more 
willingly  because  I  bad  myself  resolved  to  act  with  the  greatest 
lenity,  and  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  Fompeius.  Let  us 
attempt  in  this  way,  if  we  can,  to  recover  the  affection  of  all 
and  to  make  victory  lasting ;  since  others  by  their  cruelty  have 
not  been  able  to  escape  hatred  nor  to  retain  their  victory  long, 
except  one  man,  L.  Sulla,  whom  I  shall  not  imitate.  Let  this 
be  a  new  way  of  conquering,  to  protect  ourselves  by  merey 
and  generosity.  Some  things  occur  to  mo  as  suitable  for 
accomplishing  this  object,  and  many  others  may  be  discovered. 
I  ask  you  to  think  about  these  matters.  I  have  taken  N. 
Magius,  a  prefect'  of  Fompeius.     Of  course  I  followed  my 

wta  Dot  given  op  to  DomitinB;  bat  Cacaai  oijt  tbkt  it  was,  and  hia  itotemrnt 
it  better  oridcna:  tlwD  tliat  of  Lopidiu. 
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usual  practice  and  eet  him  firee  immediatelj.  Two  chiefs  of 
engineera  of  PompeiuB  have  now  come  into  tay  power  and 
been  set  free.  If  they  shall  choose  to  show  any  gratitude,  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  urge  Pompeios  to  be  my  friend  rather 
than  the  friend  of  those  who  have  always  been  most  unfriendly 
both  to  him  and  to  me,  and  by  their  intrigues  have  brought 
the  Commonwealth  into  this  condition  "  (Cioero,  ad  Att  ix.  7. 
B.  c). 

Caesar's  generosity  was  not  what  Cicero  had  expected.  He 
received  another  letter  from  Caesar's  friend  Balbus,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  Caesar  and  Fompeins, 
and  told  him  that  Caesar  would  feel  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  him,  if  he  would  go  to  Rome.  Balbus  further  said 
that  he  wished  Pompeius  would  do  the  same,  though  at 
present  he  rather  wished  than  expected  it;  but  perhaps,  when 
he  had  recovered  from  his  alarm,  Cicero's  advice  might  have 
great  weight  with  him.  Balbus  also  said  that  if  the  consul 
Lentnlus  would  follow  Cicero's  advice  and  trust  Caesar,  and 
discharge  the  remaining  time  of  his  consular  office  at  Rome, 
he  had  hopes  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  Senate  Fompeins  ' 
and  Caesar  might  be  reconciled.  Balbus  was  certain  that 
Cicero  would  approve  of  Caesar's  behaviour  at  Corfinium. 
Cicero  sent  to  Atticus  (viii.  16)  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Balbus, 
"  that  Atticus  might  grieve  for  his  unhappy  condition,  when 
he  saw  that  be  was  an  object  of  derision,"  This  appears  like 
a  confession  that  his  attempts  to  mediate  would  be  very  absurd 
after  all  that  he  had  done  and  written.  Cicero  however  wrote 
to  Caesar  in  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  Caesar  had  asked  him 
to  return  to  Rome  and  give  him  his  advice  and  countenance; 
and  he  speaks  oT  having  already  thanked  Caesar  for  his  be- 
haviour to  Lentulus  Spinther  (Ad  Attic,  ix.  11).  This  is  the 
letter  in  which  Cicero  declares  to  Caesar  that  he  is  the  dearest 
friend  both  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompeius. 
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Cabsak  was  seven  days  before  Corfinioin,  which  he  \e{l  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  surrender,  and  yet  he  made  a  full 
day's  march  (Ad  Attic,  riii.  14.  1 ;  ix.  1.  1).  His  course  was 
through  the  territories  of  the  MarruciBi,  the  Frentani  and  of 
the  people  of  Larinam  (Larino)  into  Apulia.  Fompeins  left 
Canusium  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  Caesar 
left  Corfiniam,  the  21st  of  Febmaryj  and  Caesar  moved 
80  fast  that  Cicero  feared  be  would  reach  Brundisiam  too  soon 
for  PompeiuB.  Bat  the  seven  days  lost  before  CorBnium  pre- 
vented Caesar  from  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  bis  enemy,  and 
when  he  began  the  pursuit,  he  was  at  least  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  direct  distance  from  Fompeius,  and  the  first  part 
of  hie  march  was  through  a  mountainous  country.  Pompeius 
ordered  the  fresh  levies  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  be  armed 
about  three  hundred  shepherds  and  gave  them  horses,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  ill  supplied  with  cavalry  (B.  C.  i. 
84). 

L.  Manlins,  the  praetor  of  Alba  Fucentia,  who  made  his 
esc^ie  with  six  cohorts,  and  Ratilins  Lupus  praetor  of  Ter- 
racina  with  three,  were,  as  it  appears,  going  to  join  Pompeius, 
hut  when  they  saw  at  a  distance  Caesar's  cavalry,  which  was 
commanded  by  Vibius  Curius,  the  cohorts  left  their  com- 
manders, and  passed  over  to  Curias.  Other  troops  also,  which 
were  going  to  Pompeius,  fell  among  Caesar's  men  on  their 
march  or  among  his  cavalry.  N.  Magius  of  Cremona,  the 
chief  of  Pompeius*  engineers,  was  also  taken  on  the  road  and 
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brought  to  Caesar,  who  eent  him  to  Pompeins  with  this  mes- 
sage ;  that  since  thej  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  talkini" 
together  and  he  was  himself  going  to  Brundisium,  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  that  he  should  have  a  con- 
ference with  PompeiuB,  for  when  they  were  at  a  great  distance 
irom  one  another  and  terms  of  agreement  were  proposed 
throngh  others,  the  some  results  could  not  be  obtained  as  if 
they  saw  one  another,  Caesar  writes  as  if  he  were  going  to 
pay  Pompeins  a  friendly  visit. 

It  was  the  9  th  of  March,  as  Caesar  himself  states,'  when 
he  arrived  at  Brundisium  with  six  legions,  three  of  veterans, 
and  the  rest  newly  levied.  He  had  sent  forward  the  cohorts 
of  Domitius  from  Corfinium  to  Sicily.  Caesar  found  that  the 
consuls  had  sailed  to  Dyirhachium  with  a  lai^  part  of  the 
army,  and  that  Pompeius  was  in  Brundisium  with  twenty 
cohorts ;  but  he  could  not  ascertain  whether  Pompeius 
remained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Bnindisinm  that  he 
might  more  easily  command  all  the  Hadriatic  sea  by 
holding  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Greece  and  thus  condact  the  war  on  boUi  coasts,  or 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  ships.  Dion  [41.  c.  12)  states  that 
Pompeins  sent  the  consuls  off,  because  he  conld  not  trust 
them,  which  is  probable,  for  they  were  in  great  alm-m,  and 
Caesar,  as  we  have  seen,  had  tempted  one  of  them  with  great 
offers.  Caesar  fearing  that  Pompeius  might  not  intend  to 
quit  Italy  determined  to  blockade  the  port  of  Brundisium.  At 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  double  port,  ho 
formed  on  each  aide  a  mole,  for  the  water  was  shallow  in 
these  parts.  When  the  water  became  deeper  and  the  moles 
could  not  be  continued,  he  placed  a  pair  of  floats,  forming 
together  a  square  of  thirty  feet  on  the  side,  in  the  direction 
determined  by  the  opposite  moles,  and  fixed  them  hy  anchors 
at  the  four  angles.  He  then  fixed  other  fioats  of  the  same 
size,  and  covered  all  of  them  with  earth  and  other  materials. 

>  Letter  of  Cacaar  to  Opplna  and  Bilbns  i  "I  reached  BrnndUinni  on  tlie 
9th  or  Msrcb.  I  placed  mj  camp  close  to  tlie  wnll.  Pompeins  ii  at  Bnm- 
duium.  Ue  unt  N.  Mngius  abont  peace.  I  gare  an  answer  bucb  as  1  thonglit 
proper.  I  wished  ;on  to  know  this  immedintoly.  Whim  I  liaio  hopes  tliat  I 
can  do  anylliing  about  a  settlement  I  ■hall  immeitiiitGlf  inform  jon."  (Cicero 
ud  Attic,  ix.  13,  and  ix.  3.  2.)    Bnlbus  sent  to  Cicero  a  copy  of  tbis  short  letU^r. 
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On  the  front  and  both  eides  the  floats  were  protected  by 
hurdles  and  breastworks :  on  every  fourth  float  were  placed 
towers  of  two  stories  to  protect  the  floats  from  the  attack  of 
the  enemy's  ships  and  from  fire.  During  these  operations 
Caesar  fooud  time  to  write  to  Balbus  and  to  Q.  Pedios, 
.  once  his  Icgatue  in  Gallia  {B.  G.  ii.  2),  and  .Cicero  received 
from  Pediiis  a  copy  of  Caesar's  letter  (Ad  Attic,  ix.  14,  1)  in 
which  he  briefly  describes  his  operations,  and  says  that  his 
object  was  to  drive  Pompeios  out  of  Brundisinm  or  to  prevent 
his  escape. 

Fompeius,  who  had  found  large  merchant  ships  at  Bran- 
disium,  placed  on  them  towers  three  stories  high,  and  fur- 
niehiag  them  with  military  engines  and  all  kinds  of  missiles, 
bronght  them  up  to  Caesar's  floats  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing them.  There  were  daily  fights  with  slings,  arrows,  and 
other  missiles.  Yet  Caesar  did  not  give  up  his  hope  of 
bringing  Pompeins  to  peaceable  terms,  though  he  was  much 
surprised  that  Magius  did  not  return  with  an  answer  to  his 
message  to  Pompeius.'  Still  he  thought  that  he  ought  to 
persevere  in  his  attempts  at  a  reconciliation,  and  be  sent  bis 
l^atus  Caninius  Rebilns  with  a  message  to  his  intimate 
friend  Scribonins  Libo.  The  instructions  of  Rebilus  were  to 
urge  Libo  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  particularly  to  induce 
Pompeius  to  come  to  a  conference  with  Caesar,  who  had 
great  confidence  that,  if  they  should  meet,  their  dispute  might 
be  settled  on  fair  terms,  and  if  this  was  aecompliehed,  a 
great  part  of  the  credit  would  be  due  to  Libo.  Libo  after 
talking  with  Bebilus  went  to  Pompeius,  and  brought  an 
answer  that  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  nothing  could  be 
done  about  a  settlement.  This  refusal  of  Pompeius  is  con- 
sistent with  his  previous  conduct,  and  we  may  conclude  that 

'  It  hu  been  mid  tb«t  Cmetax  ben  contradicta  his  own  letter  tn  Oppioa  and 
Balbos.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  IS,  A.)  Caem  arriTed  berore  BmndinDm  on  the  9th  of 
Hirch,  aod  Fompcdu  then  aent  Ms^o*  to  him.  Caesar,  as  he  n,ja  in  the  letter, 
retnrned  an  iDBwer  to  Pompelua  b;  Ha^na.  Now  when  Caeaar  (B.  C.  i.  21)  let 
Magius  go  and  gave  bim  a  meemge  to  Pompeini,  he  was  on  bis  march  to  Brun- 
diainm,  and,  as  far  as  ire  are  told,  be  received  no  auiwer  until  be  hnd  pitcbed  hia 
camp  before  Brondiunm,  when  Hag^na  came  trith  tbe  nieang«  to  which  Caeaar 
«l1ndes  in  bia  letter.  Caeear  gave  bis  answer  to  tbia  menage,  but  he  had  no 
rr(4y.    This  may  be  the  trae  explanation,  and  then  there  ia  no  contradiction. 

Vol.  V.  D 
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he  never  wished  to  come  to  terms  with  Caesar,  and  perhaps 
he  now  saw  more  clearly  that  the  terms  would  be  alisolute 
Bubmission.  If  Caesar  did  not  really  wish  to  settle  the 
quarrel  on  fair  terms,  he  contrived  by  his  repeated  proposals 
of  peace  to  put  Pompeius  in  the  wrong  and  to  improve  his 
own  case. 

Caesar's  works  were  about  half  finished  in  the  course  of 
sine  days,  when  the  ships  returned  which  had  carried  over  to 
Dyrrhachium  the  consuls  and  part  of  tiie  army.  Pompeius 
being  either  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Caesar's  works,  or 
having  from  the  first  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  now  b^an  to 
prepare  for  flight,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  Caesar  from  break- 
ing into  the  town  while  he  was  embarking  his  troops,  he 
stopped  up  the  gates,  barred  the  approaches  to  the  several 
quarters  of  the  town  and  the  open  pUces,  dug  ditches  across 
the  streets  and  fixing  in  them  sharp-pointed  stakes  covered 
them  over  with  light  hurdles  and  earth.  The  two  roads 
which  led  to  the  ports  from  the  parts  outside  the  walls  were 
closed  by  large  beams,  pointed  at  the  end.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  embark  in  silence,  and  light-armed  men  of  the 
class  of  evocati  with  archers  and  slingers  were  posted  at 
intervals  on  the  town  wall  and  the  towers.  It  was  arranged 
that  these  men  should  he  summoned  to  withdraw  when  all 
the  soldiers  had  embarked,  and  light  row-boats  were  left  for  ' 
them  in  a  convenient  place.  The  people  of  Brundisium,  who 
had  been  ill-treated  by  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  and  insulted 
by  their  commander,  were  favourable  to  Caesar,  and  when 
tfiey  found  that  Pompeius  was  leaving  the  place  and  the 
soldiers  were  hurrying  about  their  departure,  they  made  the 
fact  known  to  Caesar  by  signals.  Upon  this  Caesar  ordered 
scaling-ladders  to  be  prepared  and  to  make  ready  for  the 
assaalt.  Pompeius  set  sail  in  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March,  as  Cicero  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  Matius  and 
Trebatius  (Ad  Attic,  iz.  15.  a.).  The  men  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  walls  to  keep  watch  were  recalled  by  signal  and 
hastened  to  their  boats.  Caesar's  men  scaled  the  walls  with 
the  ladders,  but  being  warned  by  the  people  of  Brundisium 
against  the  ditches  and  stakes  they  halted,  and  being  con- 
ducted by  a  circuitous  road  to  the  port  they  seized  two  vessels 
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vhich  had  etucb  against  Caesar's  moles,  and  took  possesBion 
of  them  and  the  men.' 

In  about  two  months  of  a  Bevere  winter  season,  for  tlie 
Koman  Calendar  was  in  advance  of  the  tme  time,  Caesar 
drove  his  enemies  out  of  Italj,  aod  he  gained  this  great 
victory  as  much  by  his  prudence  aad  good  temper  as  by  hb 
vigilaDc«  and  activity.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  15,  a  letter  from 
Caelius  to  Cicero.)  The  Italians  were  afraid  of  Pompeius 
and  his  party :  if  they  were  victorione,  it  was  expected  that 
the  bloody  deeds  of  Solla  wonld  be  repeated.  "Men  were 
delighted,"  says  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  viii.  16.  2),  "with  Caesar's 
inaidione  clemency,  but  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Pom- 
peius/' and  not  without  reason,  for  he  had  shown  in  his  youth 
what  he  could  do,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  men  worse  than 
himself,  who  thirsted  for  the  blood  and  the  property  of  their 
fellow-citizens, 

Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  Z9)  thought  that  the  best  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  was  to  cross  the  sea  and  pursue  Pompeius 
before  he  strengthened  himself  by  collecting  forces  east  of  the 
Hadriatic ;  yet  he  could  not  do  this  immediately,  for  Pompeius 
had  seized  all  the  ships,  and  it  would  require  some  time  to 
bring  other  veesets  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  Gallia 
and  from  Ficenum  and  the  Sicilian  Straits.  In  the  mean> 
time  also  the  veteran  army  of  Pompeius  in  Spain  and  the  two 
Spanish  provinces  would  be  confirmed  in  their  fidelity  to 
Pompeius,  and  one  of  these  provinces  was  already  under  great 
obligations  to  him  for  what  he  had  done  there  in  the  war  with 
SertoriuBj'  auxiliary  troops  and  cavalry  would  be  got  to- 
gether, and  if  Caesar  crossed  the  eea,  the  enemy  might  make 
an  attack  on  Gallia  and  Italy.  Accordingly  for  the  present 
he  determined  not  to' follow  Pompeius,  but  to  march  to  Spain. 

*  SwiabDnke  (TnTeli  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  i.  3S9)  njt  thattrhenthaentnnee 
into  theportof  BrnndigimniraacleHTBddnriiigtliekat  qonrterof  tbseighteantb 
eentorj,  "  tbe  workmen  drew  np  msu;  of  the  pilei  that  were  driven  in  bjCaeiar: 
thej  (re  miill  rakt  (tripped  of  their  hark  and  aUll  as  fresh  m  if  the;  had  been 
cat  onlj  a  month,  though  buried  abore  eighteen  centnrisa  mtgd  feet  nnder  the 
nnd."  He  attributes  tbe  begioniug  of  the  rain  of  thj*  fine  port  to  Caesar** 
opentioni.    See  tdI.  ii.  p.  323  of  thia  work. 

*  PerhapaCaesBr means HispaniaCiterioror the noith^taitpTOTinoeof Spain. 
See  ToL  ii.  diap.  8S. 

O  2 
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It  w&s  a  decifiioD  on  which  the  snoceseful  iasuo  of  Caesar's 
enterprise  depended ;  and  the  result  proved  the  soundness  of 
hie  judgment.  He  ordered  the  chief  magistrates  (duumviri) 
of  all  the  Italian  towns  to  find  ships  and  send  them  to  Bran- 
disium ;  and  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  ix.  15. 1) , 
he  placed  one  legion  in  each  of  the  towns,  BrundiBiuna, 
Tarentum,  and  Sipontam.  He  sent  his  legatus  Valerius  into 
Sardinia  with  one  legion,  and  Curio  into  Sicily  as  Propraetor 
with  four  legions  and  orders  to  take  his  army  to  Africa  after 
he  had  got  possession  of  Sicily.  The  poGsession  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  necessary  for  securing  the  supply  of  grain  to  Rome. 
Sardinia  at  this  time  was  held  for  the  party  of  Pompeius  by 
M.  Cotta,  Sicily  by  M,  Cato,  and  Tubero  had  been  appointed 
to  the  province  of  Africa.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  Caralis 
(Cagliari)  in  Sardinia  beard  that  Valerius  was  coming,  they 
drove  Cotta  out  of  the  town,  and  in  his  terror,  for  he  thought 
that  all  the  island  was  of  one  mind,  Cotta  fled  from  Sardinia 
to  Africa.  Cato  was  actively  employed  in  repairing  ships  of 
war  in  Sicily  and  was  demanding  more  vessels  from  the- 
Silician- towns.  By  his  legati  he  was  also  recruiting  Roman 
citizens  in  Lucania  and  among  the  Bruttii,  and  making  requi- 
sitions of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  Silician  towns,  Cato 
had  nearly  accomplished  his  designs,  but  on  bearing  of 
Curio's  arrival  he  complained  in  public  that  he  had  been 
exposed  and  betrayed  by  Pompeius,  who  being  completely 
unprepared  bad  unnecessarily  engaged  in  war,  and  when  he 
was  questioned  by  Cato  and  the  other  senators  had  declared 
that  everything  was  ready.  After  this  public  declaration 
Cato  left  Sicily.  Caesar's  statement  of  Cato's  assertion  about 
the  want  of  preparation  by  Pompeius  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Cicero's  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  16. 3).  Pompeius  had  neither  soldiers, 
nor  money,  and  he  even  left  part  of  the  money  in  the 
treasury  for  Caesar  to  take.  This  is  the  great  reproach  of 
Pompeius :  be  knew  that  there  would  be  war,  he  even  pro- 
voked it,  and  yot  he  did  not  make  sufficient  preparation,  and 
so  be  must  either  fight  Caesar  in  Italy  with  the  certainty  of 
defeat  or  quit  the  peninsula. 

When  Tubero  reached  Africa,  he  found  in  the  province 
Attius   Varus,  who  after  losing  his   cohorte  at  Auximum 
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(p.  23)  had  fled  straight  to  Arrica,  and  as  there  waa  then  no 
propraetor  in  that  province,  for  the  propraetor  of  B.C.  50  had 
quitted  it  and  left  his  legatua  Q.  Ligarius  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  a  new  propraetor,  Varus  took  possession  of  the  province. 
"Varus  raised  two  legions,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  having  a  few  years  before  been  governor  of  Africa 
after  discharging  the  office  of  praetor  of  Rome.  When  the 
vessels  of  Tubero  approached  Utiea,  Varna  would  not  allow  him 
to  land  :  he  would  not  even  permit  Tuhero's  son,  who  was  in 
t>ad  health,  to  disembark,  and  he  compelled  Tubero  to  sail 
away.  "When  all  these  things  were  done,"  says  C»sar 
(B.  C  i.  32),  in  order  to  give  his  soldiers  rest,  he  put  them 
in  the  nearest  towns  and  set  out  for  Borne. 

Caesar's  narrative  may  sometimes  be  misunderstood,  if  we 
do  not  look  carefully  at  his  way  of  writing.  He  is  treating 
of  military  a&irs,  and  he  tells  us  in  a  few  words  after  speak- 
ing of  the  flight  of  Fompeius,  and  his  own  purpose  to  visit 
Spain,  how  matters  stood  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Airica.  Curio 
after  he  had  received  the  appointment  to  take  possession  of 
Sicily,  visited  Cicero  at  his  villa  at  Cumae  in  the  middle  of 
April,  and  Cicero  had  much  talk  with  him  (Ad  Attic,  x.  4.  7). 
M.  Cato  did  not  leave  Sicily  until  the  23rd  of  April  (Ad  Attic. 
X.  16.  3),  as  Curio  informed  Cicero  by  letter.  Cato  sailed 
from  Syracuse  to  join  Fompeius.  Cicero  falsely  eaye  that  he 
eonld  have  held  Sicily  without  any  difficulty  and  all  the 
"  good  "  would  have  joined  him ;  btit  Cicero  certainly  would 
not  have  done  so :  he  was,  as  usual,  looking  after  himself,  and 
trying  to  secure  the  means  of  escape  through  Caesar's  par- 
tisans (Ad  Attic.  I.  4.  10;  x.  7.  1;  x.  12.  1).  In  the  same 
letter  (Ad  Attic,  x.  16.  4),  he  says,  that  he  wishes  Cotta  may 
keep  Sardinia,  from  which  it  appears  that  even  on  the  12th 
of  May  he  did  not  yet  know  that  Cotta  had  fled  to  Africa. 

Cicero  was  informed  by  the  letter  from  Matins  and  Tre- 
batiuB  (p.  34),  that  Caesar  was  on  his  road  to  Borne,  and 
would  pass  through  Beneventum  and  Capun  to  Sinuessa, 
where  he  would  stay  for  the  night.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  reach  Sinuessa  on  the  27th  of  March.  On  the  26th 
Cicero  received  a  letter  from  Caesar  in  answer  to  Cicero's 
letter  of  thanks  for  Caesar's  clemency  at  Corfiniom.     Caesar's 
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lett«r  is  short :  "  You  judge  rightly  about  roe,  for  yoo  know 
me  well,  that  nothing  is  farther  from  my  dispoaitioa  than 
cruelty.  I  derive  great  pleasure  from  what  I  have  done,  and 
I  am  exceedingly  delighted  that  you  approve  of  my  behaviour. 
I  am  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  report  that  those,  whom  I  set 
at  liberty,  are  gone  away  with  the  purpose  of  fighting  agaiost 
me  again :  for  nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  continue  like 
myself  and  for  them  to  be  ^ways  what  they  have  been.  I 
hope  you  will  meet  me  at  Rome,  that  I  may  in  all  matters,  as 
I  have  been  used  to  do,  avail  myself  of  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance. You  must  know  that  nobody  is  more  beloved  by  me 
tban  year  son-in-law  Dolabella ;  and  if  he  shall  persuade  yoa 
to  go  to  Rome,  I  shall  he  indebted  to  him  for  it ;  be  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  attempt  to  persuade  you,  snch  is  his 
kindness,  feeling,  and  good-will  towards  me"  (Ad  Attic, 
ii.  18  a). 

Cicero  saw  Caesar  at  Formiae,  and  he  reported  the  interview 
to  Atticua  (ix.  18).  Caesar  had  ordered  public  notice  to  be 
given  at  Formiae  that  he  wished  to  have  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Senate  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  his  purpose  in 
visiting  Cicero  was  to  prevail  on  him  to  be  present.  Cicero 
eays  that  at  this  interview  he  ordered  his  language  so  that 
Caesar  should  rather  think  well  of  him  than  bave  reason  for 
thanking  him.  Cicero  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  not  going 
to  Borne;  but  Caesar  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  on  this  head 
as  Cicero  expected:  he  said  that  he  was  condemned  by 
Cicero's  resolution,  and  that  other  senators  would  be  less 
ready  to  eome,  if  he  did  not.  Cicero  leplied  that  their  case 
was  different  from  bis.  After  much  talk,  Caesar  said.  Come 
then  to  Rome  and  discuss  the  matter  of  peace.  Accord- 
ing to  my  own  opinion,  do  you  mean  ?  said  Cicero ;  to  which 
Caesar  replied.  Must  I  prescribe  what  you  should  do? 
Then,  said  Cicero,  I  shall  propose  that  the  Senate  do  not 
approve  of  your  going  to  Spain,  nor  of  troops  being  taken 
over  the  sea  into  Greece,  and  I  shall  say  a  good  deal  in  com- 
miseration of  Pompeius.  But,  said  Caesar,  that  is  what  1  do 
not  wish  to  be  said.  So  I  supposed,  replied  Cicero,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  wish  to  be  at  Rome,  because  I 
must  either  say  this,  and  a  good  deal  which  I  could  not  keep 
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back,  if  I  were  there ;  or  I  mnst  not  go  to  Rome.  The  result 
was  that  Caesar  put  ftn  end  to  the  interview  by  aaking  Cicero 
to  consider  the  matter.  Cicero  could  aot  refuse;  and  they 
parted.  Cicero  thought  that  Caepar  was  not  well  pleased  with 
him ;  bat  Cicero  saye  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  himself; 
which  had  not  been  the  case  for  some  time.  He  evideutlj 
means  that  be  managed  this  disagreeable  interview  better 
than  he  expected. 

Cicero  says  at  the  end  of  his  letter :  "  Caesar's  concluding 
words  (xaroxXc^),  which  I  was  near  omittingj  were  odious ; 
he  said,  that  if  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
my  advice,  he  would  take  such  advice  as  he  could  get,  and 
that  he  would  have  recourse  to  any  means."  Caesar  went  off 
to  Pedum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  Cicero  to  bis 
Dfttive  town  Arpinum. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

CAESAR  IN  ROME. 

B.C.  49. 

Maitt  of  tlie  eenators  were  at  this  time  in  Rome  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  was  summoned  outside  the  walls  by  the 
tribunes  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassiua,  for  Caesar  being  a 
Proconsnl  could  not  legally  enter  the  city  (Dion.  41.  c.  15). 
The  meeting  was  probably  on  the  Ist  of  April,  the  day  which 
Caesar  had  fixed,  and  we  know  from  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  x.  1. 1,2) 
that  it  was  before  the  8rd.  Cicero  names  the  meeting  "  a 
congregation  of  the  Senate,"  for  I  do  not,  he  says,  allow  it  to 
be  a  Senate.  Caesar  reports  (B.  C.  i.  32)  his  own  address  to 
this  assembly. 

He  began  by  speaking  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  received 
from  his  enemies:  he  maintained  that  be  had  sought  no 
unusual  honours,  but  he  had  wait«d  for  the  time  when  he 
could  legally  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  like  any  other 
citizen ;  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  ten  tribunes,  though  his 
enemies  resisted  the  proposal,  M.  Cato  most  violently  and 
according  to  his  fashion  wasting  the  time  by  talking,  that 
Caesar  might  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without 
coming  to  Rome,  and  this  was  done  in  the  consulship  of 
Pompeius;'  now  if  Pompeius  did  not  approve  of  this,  why  did 
he  allow  it  to  be  done?  and  if  he  did  approve  of  it,  why  had 
he  prevented  Caesar  from  making  use  of  the  permission 
which  the  people  had  granted  to  him  ?  he  spoke  of  his  patient 
endurance  in  proposing  that  both  he  and  Pompeius  should 
disband  their  armies,  which  was  in  fact  a  surrender  of  his  just 
'  Vol.  iv.  p.  867. 
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cUims:  he  spoke  also  of  the  rancorous  disposition  of  hie 
enemies,  who  refused  to  do  themselves  what  they  required 
another  to  do,  and  chose  rather  to  throw  everything  into 
confusion  than  to  give  up  their  military  commiBsions  and  their 
armies :  further,  he  spoke  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  taking 
the  two  legions  from  him,  and  the  harshness  and  arrogance 
shown  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  tribunes ;  he  reminded 
them  also  of  the  terms  which  he  had  proposed,  of  the  confer- 
ences solicited  and  refused :  for  all  these  reasons  he  exhorted 
and  asked  them  to  undertake  the  adminiBtration  of  the 
republic  in  co^jonctiou  with  himself:  but  if  they  refused  this 
proposal  through  fear,  he  would  not  trouble  them  by  hie 
importunity  and  he  would  undertake  the  administration  him- 
self :  commissioners  ought  to  be  sent  to  Pompciue  about  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  for  he  was  not  afraid  that  such  a 
mission  would  have  the  effect  which  Pompeius  had  attributed 
to  it  shortly  before  in  the  Senate,  when  he  eaid  that  a  mission 
of  thie'kind  would  argue  the  superiority  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  sent  and  the  fear  of  those  who  sent :  but  this  opinion  was 
evidence  of  a  weak  and  feeble  mind;  as  for  himself,  as  be  had 
endeavoured  to  surpass  others  in  his  acts,  so  be  would  strive  to 
surpass  them  in  justice  and  equity.  This  is  Caesar's  apology 
in  his  own  words,  and  the  best  evidence  of  what  he  thought 
and  said :  and  if  it  is  not  all  true,  we  must  be  content  to  take 
it  as  we  have  it,  Cicero  says  that  Caeear's  talk  about  peace 
was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  Atticus  thought  so  too 
(Ad  Attic.  X.  1.  4).  After  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  Caesar 
wjote  to  Cicero  and  told  him  that  he  excused  his  not 
being  present  and  would  put  the  best  interpretation  on  it. 
Caesar's  behaviour  shows  how  much  he  valued  Cicero's 
support,  and  it  is  evidence  that  there  was  no  man  whom  he 
would  more  gladly  have  conciliated. 

The  Senate,  says  Caesar  (-B.  C.  i.  S3),  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal to  send  eommiseiouers  to  Pompeius  about  peace,  but 
nobody  was  willing  to  go,  and  chiefly  through  fear  all  of  them 
declined  the  mission;  for  Pompeius  had  said  in  the  Senate 
when  he  was  leaving  Rome  that  be  would  consider  as  enemies 
those  who  stayed'  in  Rome  as  much  as  those  who  were  in 
Caesar's   camp.     Three  days  were  spent  in  discussion  and 
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iDokin^  excuBes.  L.  Metellus  also  a  tribune  vaa  iostigated 
by  Caesar's  enemies  to  thwart  this  design  of  sending  eom- 
missioners  and  eveTytbin^  else  that  Caesar  proposed  to  do- 
Caesar  perceived  his  parpose,  and  after  some  days  had  been 
employed  without  any  result,  not  wishing  to  lose  any  more 
time,  he  left  the  city  without  having  accomplished  what  he 
intended  and  reached  Transalpine  Gallia  about  the  middle  of 
April.     (Ad  Attic  x.  8.  b.) 

This  is  all  that  Caesar  telle  us  of  his  proceedings  in  Rome. 
Dion  (41.  c.  16)  reports  that  he  sent  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
for  com  to  supply  Rome,*  and  promised  the  citizens  seventy- 
Sve  denarii  each,  but  it  was  not  paid  till  the  year  46,  after  the 
AJrican  war.  Caesar  however  wanted  money  for  his  campugn 
in  Spain,  and  be  took  it  even  from  the  "  aerarinra  sanctius  "  or 
reserved  money,  which  was  kept  in  Saturn's  temple  for  great 
emergencies  and  had  been  lefl  untouched  by  the  consuls  when 
they  quitted  Rome.  He  might  very  reasonably  suppose  that 
there  would  never  be  a  more  appropriate  occasion  for  taking 
the  money  than  the  present  time ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  leave  it  there,  when  it  might  be  employed  against 
himself.  It  is  Caesar's  fashion  to  be  veiy  reserved  sometimes, 
but  he  would  have  done  bett«r,  if  he  had  mentioned  this  fiict. 
Lncan  (Hiarsal.  iii.  154),  in  his  extravagant  fashion  has 
enumerated  the  various  sources  of  the  precious  metals  con- 
tained in  the  treasury.  It  is  probable  that  the  younger 
Marina  did  not  spare  this  sacred  deposit  when  be  carried  off 
so  much  gold  and  silver  from  Rome  (vol.  ii.  p.  368).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Caesar  wished  to  take  the  money  in  a 
regular  way,  and  that  a  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  in 
the  Senate  and  opposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Metellus,  as  we 
may  infer  irom  a  letter  of  M.  Caelius  to  Cicero  (Ad  Fam. 
viii.  16)  in  which  he  strongly  urges  Cicero  t«  keep  quiet  and 
stay  in  Italy  until  the  result  of  Caesar's  campaign  in  Spain 
should  be  known :  Caelius  declares  that  as  soon  as  Caesar 
arrives  there,  the  Spanish  provinces  will  be  in  his  possession. 
Caesar,  he  further  says,  left  the  Senate  in  anger.  Appiau 
(6.  C.  ii.  41)  supposed  tliat  this  reserved  treasure  had  been 
deposited  long  before  for  the  event  of  a  Gallic  invasion  and 
■  LocBD,  Plunal.  iii.  S4>  &c. 
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was  protected  hj  the  denunciation  of  a  coree  gainst  touching* 
it  except  ia  the  case  of  a  G-allic  war ;  but  Caesar  said  that  he 
had  secured  the  Romana  agaiuat  the  Galli  and  bo  had  ren- 
dered the  curse  ueeiesa.  Metellue,  tmstiogf  to  the  sanctity  of 
his  office  placed  himself  before  the  doors  of  the  treasury  to 
oppose  the  mooey  being  taken,  but  Caesar  threatened  his 
life  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open,  though  he  has 
told  OS  that  Lentulus  forgot  to  shut  the  doors.  If  this  was 
so,  we  assume  that  they  were  not  left  open  after  Lentulus  left 
Borne.'  Caesar  took  26,000  bars  of  gold,  35,000  bars  of 
silver,  and  forty  million  sesterces  in  coined  money.*  Cicero 
was  informed  of  this  event  by  Curio  on  the  18th  of  April, 
when  he  stayed  with  Cicero  at  Cumae  on  bis  road  to  Sicily ; 
that  Caesar  in  his  passion  was  very  near  killing  Metellus; 
that  it  WHS  not  true  that  Caesar  was  by  inclination  or  temper 
averse  to  cruelty,  but  he  thought  that  clemency  would  make 
him  popular ;  that  the  people  were  offended  with  him  about 
the  matter  of  the  treasury,  and  that  Caesar  having  intended 
to  address  a  pnblic  meeting  before  he  left  Borne,  did  not 
venture  to  do  bo  and  quitted  the  city  in  a  very  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  It  seems  as  if  Cicero  believed  all  that  Curio  told 
him  {p.  37). 

Caesar  left  the  praetor  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  Rome  with 
the  rank  of  Praefect  of  the  city ;  and  he  gave  to  the  tribune 
M.  Antonios  the  title  of  Propraetor  with  the  command  of  alt 
the  troops  in  Italy.  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  was 
entrusted  with  Illyricum,  and  Licioius  Crassus  with  Cisalpine 
Gallia.  Dion  (41.  c.  18),  as  it  seems,  is  mistaken  when  ho 
says  that  Caesar  at  this  time  restored  to  their  civil  rights  the 
sons  of  those  who  bad  been  proscribed  by  L.  Sulla ;  but  he 

■  Thms  ii  a  general  sgreemenb  that  Caenr  brob«  open  tbe  trewar;  snd  took 
what  wii  In  it.  (Plutarch,  Caeiar,  e.  S6,  Fompeins,  a.  62;  Cie.  ad  Att.  vii.  15 , 
z.  4.  8;  Dion,  41.  c.  17;  Ap[nAn,  B.  C.  iL  41 ;  Lucau,  Pban.  iiL  114;  Flomi, 
iv.  2.  81 ;  Oronoi,  Ti.  16.) 

<  Plin.  N.  H.  33.  3. 17.  ed.  Harduin,  and  tlie  note*.  Id  19.  S.  15  Pliof  aaji 
tlut  Caenr  aUo  toolc  1600  ponndi  of  laMtpitinna,  which  the  Greeki  minied 
nlphiam,  the  jajce  of  a  plant  Died  mediciDallj.  So  the  Bomani  kept  in  tb^ 
treaiDTj  not  onlj  an  immenw  aoKiant  of  tbe  preciona  matal,  bat  ilao  phasic.  I 
tappoee  that  Coeaar  would  tarn  the  phjuc  into  moDej.  Did  the  Ronua  Bepoblie 
deal  ID  pli^iic,  aa  tho  repablic  of  Hambaii;  ii  said  to  bare  deriTed  a  levenne 
fiom  theproStaofa  wina-cellaT and  apotitecaij'a  ihop F  (Adam  Sndtb.) 
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released  the  Jewish  prince  Arietobulus,  who  was  an  enemy  of 
Pompeius,  that  he  might  return  home  and  do  what  he  could 
againBt  Caesar's  enemies.  Joeephue  says  that  Aristobulus  was 
soon  poisoned  by  some  of  the  Fompeian  party.  Caesar  set 
out  with  Cicero's  best  wishes  for  his  defeat  in  Spain.  On  the 
road  Caesar  wrote  a  letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  z.  8.  b.),  which 
we  hsve ;  he  urged  Cicero  by  the  regard  that  he  had  for  him 
to  keep  quiet,  and  for  his  own  interest  to  take  no  part  in  the 
present  contest.  It  is  a  most  kind  and  friendly  letter,  and  a 
certain  proof  that  Caesar  wished  him  well ;  a  proof  also  of 
the  value  that  he  set  on  Cicero's  neutrality.  This  letter  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Cicero's  friend  Caelius,  whom 
Caesar  was  taking  with  him  to  Spain.  M.  Antonius  also 
wrote  to  Cicero  a  letter  which  he  calls  odious.  We  have  this 
letter  too  (Ad  Attic,  x.  8.  a.).  Antonias  assures  Cicero  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Caesar,  no  person  is  dearer  to  him,  and 
that  Caesar  considers  Cicero  one  of  hb  best  friends.  Antonius 
earnestly  exhorts  Cicero  not  to  cross  the  sea  to  Pompeius,  who 
began  by  doing  him  a  wrong  that  he  might  afterwards  confer 
a  favour.  This  is  a  plain  allusion  to  Cicero's  exile,  which 
Pompeius,  as  Antonius  hints,  might  have  prevented.  Cicero 
himself  has  expressed  the  same  opinion  of  Pompeius'  conduct 
in  this  matter  (Ad  Attic,  viii.  3.  3).  It  is  an  example  of 
Dion's  inaccuracy  when  he  informs  us  that  Cicero  without 
having  seen  Caesar  went  with  other  senators  to  join  Pompeius, 
because  they  thought  that  he  had  the  better  cause  and  would 
be  victorious.  Dion  might  have  learned  better  from  Cicero's 
letters,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  used  them.  He  has 
not  foigotten  however  to  report  the  wondrous  signs  which 
happened  in  this  year,  earthquakes  with  bellowings,  dreadful 
lightning,  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  Lucan  also 
(Phars.  i.  540)  has  mentioned. 

On  reaching  Oallia  Transalpina  (B.  C.  i.  34)  Caesar  was 
informed  that  L.  VibulHus  Bufus,  who  had  been  taken  at 
Corfinium  and  set  free,  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Pompeius. 
He  heard  also  that  L.  Domitius  had  gone  to  take  possession 
of  Massilia,  with  seven  vessels  (actuariffi),  which  he  had  manned 
with  slaves,  freedmen,  and  his  own  tenants.  These  vessels  bad 
been  got  together  by  private  persons  in  the  island  of  Igilium 
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(Ch'grlio)  and  at  Cosa  on  the  coast  of  Etmria.  Certain  yoaag 
men  of  rank,  citizens  of  Massilia,  who  were  deputies  at  B«me, 
had  been  sent  home  by  Pompeins  when  he  wae  leaving  the 
citj,  and  urged  not  to  let  the  recent  Rervices  of  Caesar  to  their 
town  make  them  forget  their  former  obligations  to  him.  After 
receiving  this  meesage  the  people  of  Massilia  closed  their  gutes 
against  Caesar;  and  they  summoned  to  their  aid  the  Albici,  a 
savage  people  who  had  long  been  under  their  protection  and 
inhabited  the  hills  above  Massilia.  They  brought  supplies  into 
the  city  from  the  adjacent  parts  and  all  the  strong  posts:  they 
set  up  workshops  for  making  arms,  and  were  busily  repairing 
the  walls  and  gates  and  refitting  their  fleet. 

Caesar  summoned  to  him  from  Massilia  the  fifteen  acting 
members  of  the  Council  of  Six  hundred  (vol.  i.  303,  and 
Strabo,  p.  179),  and  urged  them  not  to  b^n  a  war:  he  said 
they  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  all  Italy,  rather  than  obey 
the  will  of  one  man.  He  used  all  the  arguments  which  he 
judged  suitable  for  bringing  them  to  a  sound  state  of  mind. 
The  fifteen  reported  his  words  and  brought  back  an  answer 
from  the  council  to  this  effect :  tliey  knew  that  the  Roman 
people  were  divided  into  two  parties,  and  it  was  not  their 
business  nor  were  they  strong  enough  to  undertake  to  deter- 
mine which  party  had  the  juster  cause :  at  the  head  of  these 
two  parties  were  Cn.  Fompeius  and  C.  Caesar,  both  of  them 
patrons  of  Massilia,  one  of  whom  had  grant«d  to  the  state  of 
Massilia  the  lands  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici  and  the  Helvii, 
and  the  other  after  defeating  the  Salyes '  (vol.  i.  p.  310)  had 
made  them  dependent  on  Massilia  and  increased  the  city's 
revenue :  as  then  they  were  equally  indebted  to  Pompeius 
and  Caesar,  they  were  bound  to  show  equal  gratitude  to  them, 
and  not  to  help  one  against  the  other,  nor  to  receive  either  of 
them  in  the  city  anil  their  harbours. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  Domitius  arrived 
at  Massilia  with  his  ships,  and  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
made  to  Caesar,  the  citizens  received  him  into  the  town, 
{^pointed  him  governor,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  direction 

*  "  Victos  Saljas  "  ii  a  coi^jectura,  sad  not  n  good  one.  The  rending  "  victai 
Oilliiu"  (OudenJorp)  U  certninly  not  cairect.  We  know  nothing;  of  the  lands  of 
the  Arecom'tci  >nd  Hdrii  being  gniutcd  to  Mussilin. 
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of  their  military  affairs.  DomitiuB  (p.  7)  had  been  named 
procotiBo]  of  Gallia  Transalpioa  by  the  party  of  Fompeina,  and 
the  MaBsiliote,  in  fact,  received  him  as  Bucb.  By  his  orders  the 
Maeeiliot  fleet  was  eent  to  cruise  in  all  directions.  Merchaat 
ships  were  seized  wberever  they  coutd  be  found  and  brought 
into  the  port  of  Massilia :  those  ships  which  were  defective  in 
bolts  or  in  their  timbers  and  t«ckle  were  used  for  tnTnishing 
and  fitting  out  the  rest :  all  the  grain  that  could  be  found  was 
carried  to  the  pabHo  stores,  and  all  other  merchandize  and 
supplies  were  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  town  if  it  should 
be  blookaded.  In  consequence  of  this  behavionr  of  the  towns- 
men Caesar  brought  up  three  legions  to  Massilia,  prepared 
towers  and  covered  galleries  for  an  attack  on  the  city,  and 
ordered  twelve  ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  Arelate  (Axles) ,  on 
the  Rhone,  near  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  river.  These 
ships  were  built  and  equipped  within  thirty  days  from  the  time 
when  the  timber  was  cnt,  and  brought  to  Massilia.  Caesar 
gave  the  command  of  these  ships  to  Becimus  Brutus,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  way  in  the  Venetian  war  (vol.  iv. 
chap.  6],  and  he  left  bis  legatus  C.  Trebonius  to  conduct  the 
siege  of  Massilia. 

While  Caesar  was  busy  with  these  preparations,  he  sent 
C.  FabiuB  forward  to  Spain  with  three  legions,  which  he  had 
placed  in  winter-quarters  at  Narbo  (Narbonne)  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  be  gave  instructions  to  Eabius  to  occupy 
with  all  speed  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  at  that  time 
were  held  by  some  troops  of  L.  Afranins.  It  is  said  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (c.  54)  that  Caesar  placed 
C.  Fabins  with  four  legions  in  the  country  of  the  Aedui  to 
pass  the  winter  of  the  year  50-49  (vol.  iv.  p.  410),  and  four 
legions  among  the  Belgae.  We  most  suppose  then  that  three 
of  these  four  legions  stationed  among  the  Aedui  were  after- 
wards ordered  to  remove  to  Narbo.  The  remaining  legions  in 
Gallia,  which  were  at  a  greater  distance,  were  ordered  to  march 
southward.  Fabius  following  his  instructions  moved  with 
rapidity  to  the  passes,  drdve  the  enemy's  force  away,  and  by 
forced  marches  advanced  against  the  army  of  Afranius 
(B.C.  i.  37). 
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CAESAR  IN  SPAIN. 

B.C.  49. 

Ox  tbe  arrival  of  L.  Vibullius  Rufiie  in  Spain  the  I^^ti  of 
Fompeius  made  preparation  for  the  defence  of  the  Spanish 
provincee.  Afranius  had  alreadj"  eerved  under  Fompeius  in  the 
nars  against  Sertorius  and  Mithridatee,  and  was  consul  in 
B.C.  60.  Petreius  was  a  more  active  man  than  Afranius,  and 
a  strong  adherent  of  the  Fompeian  party  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Afranius  commanded  in  Hispania  Citerior  or  the  part  adjacent 
to  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  with  three  legions.  M.  Terentius 
Varro,  the  third  legatns,  had  also  served  under  Pompeius  in 
the  war  i^inst  the  pirates  (vol.  iii.  p.  120).  He  commanded 
with  two  legions  in  Hispania  Ulterior  from  the  Sattue  Castulo- 
neneis,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  the  river 
Anas  (Guadiana).  Petreius  with  two  legions  commanded  in 
Lnsitania  west  and  north  of  the  Guadiana.  It  wae  arranged 
that  Varro  should  remain  where  he  was  and  defend  his  province, 
and  that  Petreius  shonld  march  from  Lusitania  through  the 
country  of  the  Yettones,  who  lay  east  of  Lusitania,  between 
the  Guadiana  and  the  Donro,  and  join  Afranius.  Petreins 
made  requisitions  of  cavalry  and  auxiliary  troops  in  Lusitania, 
and  Afranius  on  the  Celtiberi,  the  Cantabri,  and  all  the  bar- 
baric nations  which  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  As  soon  as  Petreius  had  joined  Afranius,  they  agreed 
in  making  their  defence  at  Ilerda  (Lerida),  in  Catalonia. 

Besides  their  five  legions  Afranius  and  Petreius  had  about 
eighty  cohorts  raised  in  their  provinces,  some  of  which  cohorts 
were  armed  in  Boman  fashion  (ecutatae),  and  the  rest  were 
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liglit  armed  troopa  (cetratae).  They  had  about  five  thousand 
horsemen. 

Caesar  (B.C.  i.  39)  had  sent  forward  six  lemons  into  Spain. 
He  had  aleo  eix  thousand  auxiliary  soldiers,  three  thousand 
horsemen  whom  he  had  employed  in  his  Gallic  wars;  and  a 
like  nnmber  were  summoned  from  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Oallia,  Celtica  and  Bel^ca,  which  he  had  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. In  addition  he  had  also  some  good  soldiers  from 
Aquitania  and  the  mountaineers  who  bordered  on  the  Roman 
Frovincia.  There  was  a  report  that  Fompeius  was  marching 
with  his  legions  through  Mauritania  and  would  soon  arrive 
in  Spain.  At  this  time  Caesar  borrowed  from  the  tribunes 
and  the  centurions  their  money  and  distributed  it  among  the 
army ;  by  which  he  accomplished  two  things,  he  secured  the 
fidelity  of  the  centurions,  whose  money  was  thus  laid  out  at 
interest  and  bought  the  goodwill  of  the  soldiers  by  his  libe- 
rality.' 

Ilerda*  was  in  the  country  of  the  Ilergetes  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segre),  a  river  which  flows  southward 
from  the  Pyrenees  and  enters  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  on  the  north 
side.  West  of  the  Sicoris  is  the  Cinga  (Cinca),  which  joins 
the  Segre  near  the  junction  of  the  Segre  and  Ebro.  The 
country  between  the  Segre  and  the  Cinca  is  fertile,  and  also 
the  country  about  Lerida.  The  modern  town  of  Lerida  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
citadel  and  cathedral,  and  along  the  narrow  space,  between  the 
hill  and  the  river,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Segre, 

FabiuB  endeavoured  by  letters  and  messages  to  induce  the- 
neighbouring  states  to  join  or  assist  him.  He  made  two 
bridges  over  the  Sicoris  higher  up  than  Ilerda  and  distant 

■  There  arediffiiniltiea  in  tbigcbapter  (89)  botb  in  thetoit  and  in  the  matter. 
ThQ  report  about  Pompeius  is  absurd,  and,  n»  the  teit  sUndi,  it  might  mean 
(bat  the  report  was  one  reaion  whj  CaeBar  diitributod  roonej  among  hia  men. 
Caeux  ia  very  TCiened  in  >omo  things,  and  certainly  we  ahoald  not  have 
expected  this  storr  about  bnying  his  soldiere'  fidelity,  al»nt  which,  as  tki  aa 
we  know,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt. 

'  Lucan,  Pharea].  iv.  11,  &c.,  describes  the  aite  of  Ilerda.  He  says,  v.  16,  &c., 
"  At  proiima  rapes  Signs  tenet  Mogni ;  nee  Caesar  coHe  minore  Castra  levat ; 
medius  dirimit  tentoria  gurges."  There  is  a  long  Dote  by  Olareanus  in  Onden- 
dorp'a  edition  on  "  medins  diriinit  tentoria  guides,"  whidi  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  a  view  of  Lerida  in  Hare's  Wanderings  in  Spiin. 
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four  miles  from  one  another.  Ey  these  bridges  he  crossed  the 
Sicoris  to  forage,  for  he  had  exhansted  the  countiy  on  his 
own  side  of  the  river.  Afranius  also  sent  men  to  forage  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  and  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  two  armies  had  frequent  skirmishes.  On  one 
occasion  two  legions  of  Fabius  erossed  the  river  by  the  nearest 
bridge  to  the  eamp  to  protect  a  foraging  party  accordiDg  to 
their  cnstom,  and  all  the  beasts  and  cavalry  were  following, 
when  suddenly  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  of  the  stream 
broke  the  bridge,  and  those  horsemen  who  bad  not  crossed 
were  left  behind.  This  accident  being  known  to  Afranius 
and  Petreins  by  the  material  which  was  carried  down  the 
stream,  Afranius  quickly  took  across  a  bridge,  which  was 
close  to  Uerda  and  to  his  own  camp,  three  legions  and  all  the 
cavalry  and  advanced  against  the  two  legions  of  Fabios. 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  bad  served  under  Caesar  in  Gallia, 
and  DOW  commanded  the  two  legions  of  Fabius,  occupied  some 
higher  ground  when  he  saw  the  enemy  approaching,  and 
placed  his  men  on  two  froDt«  to  prevent  the  cavalry  of  Atra- 
nins  from  surrounding  him.  With  his  inferior  force  Flancus 
resisted  the  legions  and  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  While  the 
cavalry  were  engaged  in  fighting,  the  standards  of  two  legions 
were  observed  at  a  distance  and  seen  by  both  sides.  Fabius, 
it  appears,  had  now  four  legiooB  {c.  37),  and  he  sent  these 
two  across  the  river  by  the  more  distant  bridge  to  support 
the  other  two.  The  approach  of  the  two  fresh  legions  put  an 
end  to  the  battle,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  led  back 
to  their  camps.  The  narrative  shows  that  at  this  tame  the 
camp  of  Afruiius  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  west  side. 

In  two  days  Caesar  came  with  nine  hundred  horsemen. 
The  broken  bridge  was  nearly  repaired,  and  he  ordered  it  to 
be  completed  by  night.  Having  observed  the  nature  of  the 
ground  he  left  six  cohorts  to  protect  the  camp  and  the 
a<^acent  bridge,  and  also  all  the  baggage.  On  the  next  day 
with  all  his  troops  drawn  up  in  three  lines  and  ready  to  fight 
(triplex  acies)  *  he  marched  to  Ilerda,  and  halting  below  the 

'  ThU  order  of  march  n-M  used  for  small  disUncei  vrhan  the  emxDj  iru  near. 
Rod  it  was  expected  tlmt  he  wu  leadj  t«  fight.    The  groBiid  of  course  most 

Vol.  V.  B 
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c&mp  of  Afraniua  he  offered  battle  on  fair  terms.  AFranius 
drew  out  his  men  and  placed  them  half-way  down  the  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  was  his  new  camp.  As  Afraniua  refused 
to  fight,  Caesar  determined  to  form  a  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  at  the  distance  of  about  two  thousand  feet;  and  in  order 
that  his  men  mig'ht  not  be  alarmed  by  a  sudden  atbick  of  the 
enemy  while  they  were  working,  he  ordered  a  ditch  Sfteen 
feet  wide  to  be  dug  on  the  eide  nearest  to  and  opposite  t')  the 
enemy.  The  first  and  second  line  remained  under  arms  in 
their  original  position,  and  the  third  line,  which  was  behind 
the  other  two  and  not  visible,  worked  at  the  ditch,  which 
was  finished  before  Afranius  knew  what  Caesar  was  doing. 
At  nightfall  Caesar  brought  his  legions  within  the  ditch,  and 
the  men  passed  the  night  under  arms.  On  the  following  day 
all  the  men  were  kept  within  the  ditch,  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fetch  material  for  the  rampart  from  a  distance,  he 
oGsigned  the  making  of  each  side  of  the  camp  to  a  legion  and 
ordered  ditches  of  the  same  size  to  be  made :  he  placed  the 
rest  of  the  legions  under  arms  to  resist  any  attack.  Afranius 
and  Fetreios  brought  their  troops  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  threatened  Caesar's  workers ;  but  Caesar  trusted  to 
the  protection  of  three  legions  and  the  ditch  which  he  had 
made,  and  the  labour  was  continued.  It  appears  from  this 
chapter  (c.  42}  that  his  six  legions  (c.  39)  were  now  united. 
The  enemy  alter  remaining  a  short  time  and  advancing  only 
a  little  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  bill  returned  to  their 
camp.  On  the  third  day  Caesar  finished  the  defences  of  his 
camp,  and  ordered  the  six  cohorts,  which  he  had  left  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius,  and  all  the  baggage,  to  be  removed  to  this 
new  camp. 

Between  the  town  of  Ilerda  and  the  nearest  hill,  on  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  had  placed  their  camp,  there  was  a 
level  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  near  the  middle  of  it 
was  a  slight  elevation  of  the  surface.  This  little  eminence  is 
represented  in  an  Italian  plan  of  Lerida,  and  named  Collina 

be  inch  tbnt  it  wbb  pou'iblo  to  mnrcli  in  this  order.  In  tbis  ira;  Ctttar 
lurched  to  attack  tbe  Uupet«l  aild  Tenctheri  (rol.  W.  p.  155).  Tlic  men  bein^ 
re«dj>  Cot  fight  did  not  can;  their  havenacka  (urcina?),  m  we  lee,  on  thu 
occBuoD,  for  all "  the  iropedimanta  "  «cre  leO  in  tlie  ramp  (Itiirtowf,  p.  101). 
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di  Cesare.  The  plan  agrees  with  Caesar's  descnption.  The 
citadel  is  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  of  Lerida,  the  side  of 
which  tamed  towards  the  river  is  steep.  On  the  Bouth-weet 
side,  which  elopes  to  the  plain  the  modem  town  18  built,  and 
also  on  the  narrow  space  between  the  eteep  side  of  the  citadel 
and  the  river.  North  of  the  Collioa  di  Cesare  and  west  of 
the  bill  of  Lerida  la  the  height  which  was  occupied  by  the 
camp  of  Afranins.  There  ia  another  hill  near  the  river,  south 
of  the  Collina  di  Cesare,  and  along  the  Segre  j  but  this  is  not 
the  hill  which  Afranius  occupied.  Caeear  would  not  pass 
between  the  citadel  of  Lerida  and  the  river,  but  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  where  he  found  Afranius  posted.  When  he 
bad  made  hie  camp,  he  saw  the  value  of  the  eminence  which 
Afrauiue  had  neglected  to  secure.  If  Caesar  could  get  pos- 
session of  this  spot  and  fortify  it,  he  expected  that  he  should 
be  able  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  all  communication  with  the 
town  and  the  bridge,  and  from  all  the  supplies  which  they 
had  collected  in  the  town.  With  this  hope  he  brought  three 
l^ons  out  of  the  camp  and  having  drawn  them  up  in  a 
convenient  place  he  ordered  the  Autesignani  *  of  one  legion  to 
ruD  forward  and  seize  the  eminence.  The  cohorts,  which 
were  on  duty  in  front  of  the  camp  of  Afranins,  were  quickly 
sent  by  a  shorter  road  to  occupy  the  same  position.  A  fight 
took  place,  and  aa  the  men  of  Afranius  reached  the  spot  first, 
Caesar's  soldiers  were  repulsed,  and  other  troops  being  sent  to 
support  the  enemy,  Caesar's  men  were  finally  compelled  to 
turn  and  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  legions. 

The  way  of  the  enemy  was  to  run  forward  with  great 
impetuosity,  boldly  seize  a  position,  not  to  keep  their  ranks 
carefnlly  and  to  fight  in  a  loose  disorderly  fashion  :  if  they 
were  bard  pressed,  they  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  retire,  since 
they  were  accustomed  to  fight  with  the  Lusitani  and  other 
barbarians  in  their  barbarian  manner ;  for  it  generally  happens 

*  The  ADtetignani,  it  ia  coiyectnred,  were  men  Klect«d  from  tLe  lemons,  a 
kind  of  light  infantrj  niitable  for  qaick  movemeot  and  Barpriiea.  The  name 
weiiu  to  impl7  (the  men  in  front  of  the  Si^ns  or  Cohorts)  that  thej  did  not 
%ht  in  closed  raoki  like  tbo  other  legionary  soldien.  It  ii  pooible  that  this 
eorp*  mi  formed  bj  taking  tea  men  tiom  every  manipalii*,  conieqnently  thirty 
from  erery  cohort,  and  three  hundred  from  ■  legion.  (Riistow,  p.  19,  DieAiil«- 
I'^ninen ;  and  Bell.  A(Kc.  «.  7tt,  78.) 
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that  when  a  soldier  haa  been  long  stationed  in  a  forei^ 
eonntry,  he  is  ready  to  follow  the  habits  of  the  people  among- 
whom  he  has  lived.  Caesar's  men  not  being-  used  to  this 
style  of  fighting  were  put  in  confusion,  for  they  expected  to 
be  attacked  on  the  flank  by  the  enemy,  who  rushed  forward 
without  any  order;  but  they  themselves  had  been  taught  to 
keep  their  ranks  and  not  to  leave  their  standards,  nor  without 
good  reason  to  abandon  a  position.  Consequently  when  the 
Antesignani  were  thrown  into  disorder,  their  legion  did  not 
maintain  its  place,  but  retreated  to  the  nearest  hill. 

Nearly  all  Caesar's  troops  were  terrified  at  this  unexpected 
result,  but  be  encouraged  his  men  and  sent  the  ninth  legion 
forward.  The  enemy,  in  full  confidence,  were  pursuing  the 
fugitives,  but  being  checked  by  the  ninth  legion  they  were 
compelled  to  fly  and  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  llcrda. 
The  soldiers  of  the  ninth  being  carried  forward  by  their 
impetuosity,  and  wishing  to  repair  the  loss  which  had  been 
sustained,  rashly  pursued  the  enemy  too  far,  and  coming  to  a 
place,  where  the  ground  was  unfavourable,  they  advanced  up 
the  bill  on  which  Tlerda  stood ;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
retire,  the  enemy  who  were  on  higher  ground  pressed  them 
hard.  The  ground  was  rough  and  broken,  on  each  side  steep, 
and  just  wide  enough  to  contain  three  cohorts  abreast;'  and 
consequently  no  relief  could  be  sent  up  to  them  on  the  two 
flanks,  nor  could  the  cavalry  help  the  troops  in  their  difficulty. 
But  from  the  town  the  hill  sloped  down  gently  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  thousand  feet,  and  by  this  direction  Caesar's 
men  made  their  retreat.  Here  the  fight  was  continued  on 
ground  disadvantageous  to  Caesar's  men  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  space,  and  also  because  their  position  was 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  every  missile  fell  on  them 
with  effect.  Still  they  bravely  maintained  themselves  and 
endured  all  their  wounds.  The  enemy's  force  in  the  mean- 
time was  increasing,  and  fresh  men  being  sent  from  the  camp 
of  Afranius  through  the  town  relieved  those  who  were  ex- 
hausted.    Caesar  also  found  it  necessary  to  send  other  troops 

•  "PrBeniptualociiBerat,ntrar|noeipKrte  diroctm," ftc, c. 46.  Cae«ar'inien 
mada  their  ucent  »t  tbo  lonth-west  angle  of  the  hUl  on  which  the  modem  d  tadcl 

stands. 
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to  take  the  place  of  his  men  who  could  fight  no  longer.  The 
battle  had  continued  without  interrnption  five  hours,  during 
which  Caesar's  men  were  hard  pressed  by  numbers  and  their 
miaeiles  were  exhaneted,  but  at  last  with  sword  in  hand 
they  drove  the  enemy  up  the  hill  and  compelled  them  to  fly. 
The  enemy  being  pushed  close  up  to  the  wall  and  some  in  their 
terror  having  fled  into  the  towHj  Caesar's  troops  easily  re- 
treated; for  the  cavalry,  although  they  were  down  on  the 
lower  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  slope,  by  a  great  effort 
made  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  by  riding  about 
between  the  enemy  and  their  own  men  facilitated  the  retreat. 
Caeear'B  troops  at  the  first  onset  lost  about  seventy  men,  and 
among  them  Q.  Fulginios,  the  "  primus '  hastatns "  of  the 
fourteentli  legion,  who  had  been  promoted  for  his  superior 
merit  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  centurions.  Above  six 
hundred  men  were  wounded.  On  the  side  of  Afraniue,  T. 
Caecilius,  a  centurion  (primi  pili  centurio)  of  the  highest  rank, 
was  killed,  and  four  centurions  and  above  two  hundred  men. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory  on  this  day.  The  men  of 
Afranius  claimed  it,  because  being  considered  in  general  opi- 
nion inferior  to  Caesar's  soldiers,  they  had  still  fought  so  long 
at  close  quarters,  resisted  their  opponents,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning had  held  the  place,  the  occupation  of  which  led  to  the 
battle,  and  had  routed  Caesar's  men  at  the  first  onset.  Caesar's 
men  chiimed  the  victory,  because  on  unfavouFable  ground  and 
against  superior  numbers  they  had  maintained  the  fight  five 
hours,  ascended  the  mountain  sword  in  hand,  driven  the 
enemy  from  his  higher  position  and  forced  him  into  the  town. 


*  The  ten  cohorta  of  tbe  legion  followed  oue  UDother  in  ranli,  according  to  thrir 
Domber.  In  each  cohort  the  manipnlui  of  tbe  PiliDi  taka  precedence  orer  the 
muiipalnB  of  the  Prindpee,  and  tbe  mBnipnlo*  of  the  Principei  over  the  manl- 
polniof  the  Haitati.  In  each  cohort  tbe  loneit  centnrion  (haatatn*  pcaterior) 
mrnt  pu*  tbiDugh  aJt  tbe  ranks  of  centnrion  to  the  higheat  ([ulni  prior)  before 
he  call  be  promoted  to  tbe  neit  higher  cohort,  which  be  enten  u  butatiu  poa- 
terior.  ^naily  he  might  reach  tbe  first  cohort,  and  ndvance  to  the  higheat 
rank  of  tbe  lii  centnrians  of  that  cohort,  and  become  priinnt  piloa.  Falgentini 
(Falgitiiaa)  iraa  primiu  baatatos  of  the  Qnt  cohort,  Mther  potterior  or  prior,  for 
CaeMT  does  not  aa  J. 

Tliia  ii  RiUtow^a  explanation  (p.  7).  Qoeler**  opinion  if  eipretsed  la  liia 
Klmplb  bei  DjrrliiKliiiTn]  and  Phanolui,  p.  IIG. 
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AfraniuB  strongly  fortified  the  eminence  for  which  the  armies 
had  fought  and  placed  a  force  there. 

Two  days  afler  the  fight  a  furioue  etorm  produced  a  greater 
flood  than  ever  was  known  in  those  parts.  The  melted  snow 
came  down  from  the  monntaina,  overflowed  the  banks  of  the 
Segre  and  destroyed  both  the  bridges  of  Fabius.  This  mis- 
fortune  caused  Caesar's  army  great  difficalties,  for  his  camp 
was  between  the  Segre  and  the  Cinca,  which  were  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  one  another  and  both  of  them  were 
now  impassable.  The  states  which  had  deckred  for  Caesar 
could  not  bring  up  their  supplies,  the  men  who  had  gone  a 
great  distance  to  forage  over  the  two  rivers  could  not  retora, 
and  very  lai^  supplies  which  were  coming  from  Italy  and 
Gallia  could  not  reach  the  camp.  It  was  a  time  of  the  year 
at  which  there  were  no  stores'  of  grain,  the  standing  com  was 
far  from  maturity,  and  the  stocks  in  the  towns  had  been 
exhausted  by  Afranius,  who  had  conveyed  nearly  all  the  corn 
to  Ilerda  before  Caesar's  arrival.  All  that  remwned  was 
already  consumed  by  Caesar ;  and  the  cattle,  which  might 
have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  com,  had  been  removed  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Those  who  had  gone  out  to  get  fodder  and  com  were  followed 
by  the  light-armed  Lusitanians  and  by  the  cetrati  of  His- 
pania  Citerior  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  easily  crossed  a  river,  for  it  was  the  fashion  of  all  these 
people  to  carry  skins  when  they  went  on  a  campaign,  within 
which  they  stufled  their  clothes  and  placing  their  shields 
under  the  bundle  swam  the  rivers.  (Livy,  21.c.  27)).  The 
army  of  Afranins  had  plenty  of  everything.  A  great  quantity 
of  com  was  provided  and  collected  from  all  parte  of  the 
province  before  Caesar's  arrival ;  and  there  was  a  large 
supply  of  fodder.  The  bridge  at  Ilerda  enabled  Afranius 
to  bring  up  everything  without  any  danger,  and  the  parts 
east  of  Ilerda,  which  Caesar  could  not  approach,  were  still 
untouched  (c.  49). 

These  floods  continued  several  days.  Caesar  attempted  to 
repair  the  bridges,  but  he  waa  prevented  by  the  rapidity  and 
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violence  of  the  stream  and  bj  the  enemy's  men  who  were 
distributed  along  the  bank.  At  this  time  it  was  reported  to 
Afranius  that  large  convoys,  which  were  going  to  Caesar,  were 
stopped  hy  the  flood.  These  convoys  consisted  of  bowmen 
from  the  country  of  the  Ruteni  in  Gallia,  and  Gallic  horse- 
men with  many  waggons  and  heavy  baggage  according  to 
Gallic  fashion.  There  were  also  about  six  thousand  persons 
of  all  kinds  with  slaves  and  children ;  but  there  was  no  order, 
no  commander,  every  man  did  as  he  chose,  and  they  were  all 
journeying  without  any  apprehension  with  the  same  secnrity 
as  on  former  occasions  of  travelling.  There  were  among  the 
number  many  young  men  of  good  family,  sons  of  senators 
and  equites;  commissioners  from  the  states,  and  legati  of 
Caesar.  Afranius  set  out  by  night  with  all  his  cavalry  and 
three  legions  to  surprise  this  convoy,  and  sending  his  cavalry 
forwards  he  attacked  them  unexpectedly.  However  tlie 
Gallic  cavalry  were  soon  prepared  and  began  the  fight.  So 
long  as  the  contest  was  only  between  the  horsemen,  the 
Gnlli  though  few  resisted  the  greater  nnmbers  of  the  enemy; 
but  when  the  legions  drew  near,  they  retreated  to  the  nearest 
hills  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men.  During  the  battle  the  rest 
of  the  people  taking  advantage  of  the  t^portunity  escaped 
to  the  higher  ground.  On  that  day  there  were  missing  about 
two  hondred  bowmen,  a  few  horsemen,  some  camp  servants, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  baggage. 

The  price  of  provisions  was  now  greatly  increased  in 
Caesar's  camp,  a  thing  which  generally  happens  when  there  is 
scarcity,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  greater  deficiency. 
Com  had  risen  to  the  price  of  fifty  denarii  the  modins,  the 
strength  of  the  soldiers  was  impaired  for  want  of  food,  and 
the  evil  increased  daily.  While  Caesar's  men  were  in  wont 
of  everything,  the  soldiers  of  Afranius  had  abundance.  As 
the  towns,  which  were  friendly  to  Caesar,  had  not  sufficient 
supplies  of  com,  he  required  them  to  fnmish  cattle;  be  sent 
off  the  camp  servants  to  the  remoter  towns,  and  he  relieved 
the  wants  of  his  men  in  all  ways  that  he  could. 

Afranius,  Petreins,  and  their  friends  in  their  letters  to 
Rome  greatly  exaggerated  Caesar's  difficulties.  Rumour  also 
added  so  much  to  the  real  facts  that  it  was  supposed  that  the 
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war  was  nearly  over.  When  the  letters  were  received  at 
Rome,  gfreat  nnmbers  flocked  to  the  house  of  Afraniua  to  make 
their  congratulatioiiB,  and  manj  left  Italy  to  join  Pompcius ; 
some,  that  they  might  be  the  first  to  carry  the  g^od  news, 
and  otherB  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  they  were 
waiting  to  see  the  issue  of  the  war.  Cicero  was  expecting 
news  from  Spain  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  in  the  hope 
that  all  was  right  there,  as  he  says  (Ad  Attic,  x.  13.  3).  He 
was  ready  to  leave  Italy,  bat  very  disturbed  in  mind.  "  Tbe 
time  is  come,"  he  writes  to  Attieus  (x,  18.  3)j "  when  I  cannot 
act  either  with  fortitude  or  prudence."  When  affairs  were  in 
this  state,  Caesar  ordered  hie  men  to  construct  boats,  such  as 
he  had  seen  in  Britannia.  Tbe  keel  and  framework  of  these 
boats  were  made  of  light  wood,  over  which  wicker-work  was 
placed  and  covered  with  hides.'  The  boats  were  carried  on 
wa^fons  by  night  to  the  river  to  the  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles  from  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were  taken  over  in 
them.  A  hill  near  the  river  was  occupied,  and  quickly 
fortified  before  the  enemy  knew  what  was  going  on.  A 
legion  was  carried  across  the  river,  and  a  bridge  was  begun 
on  each  bank  and  finished  in  two  days.  By  these  means 
Caesar  enabled  the  convoys  and  foragers  to  join  him,  and 
began  to  furnish  himself  with  supplies.  On  the  same  day  a 
large  part  of  his  cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  falling  on  the 
enemy's  foragers,  who  anticipated  no  danger  and  were  dis- 
persed, captured  a  great  number  of  beasts  and  men.  Some  of 
the  enemy's  light  cohorts  were  sent  to  protect  the  foragers,  but 
Caesar's  cavalry  prudently  divided  themselves  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  protected  the  booty  and  the  other  received  the 
enemy's  attack.  One  of  the  enemy's  cohorts,  which  had  rashly 
advanced  beyond  the  rest,  was  surrounded  and  destroyed,  and 


*  Tbese  boats  were  named  "  carabi "  (iBiilonie).  Vouiui  supposes  that  "cara- 
bQB"»a  BritiBh  ot  Belgian  word,  for  rnnong  these  pooplBeven  now  "raravelen"  is 
I  kind  of  river  boat,  in  Englieh,  "coiicle."  800  Lucan,  PliMnal.iv.  130,  ftc.  TI10 
word  "  devehit "  might  lesd  □«  to  tranalntc  tlie  teit :  "  the  boats  were  esrried 
dOHD  tbe  bauke  of  tbe  river  to  a  place  twenty-two  miles  from  tbe  uamp."  But 
the  aabaequent  naimtiie  ihowi  tliat  they  were  carried  to  a  higliar  part  of  tbo 
river.  Tlie  Emperor  NHpoleau  nndentood  Caesar's  text  na  I  have  uiplained  it 
(Prkia  dea  Guetrvl  do  C£sar,  p.  I30). 
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the  cavalry  returned  Bafe  over  the  bridge  to  the  camp  with  a 
great  booty.* 

The  report  of  a  naval  victory  gained  by  Bmtus  over  the 
people  of  Maseilia  reached  Caesar  at  the  time  when  this 
bridge  was  madej  and  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon  changed 
(B.  C.  i.  69).  The  enemy,  terrified  by  Caesar's  cavalry,  confined 
their  foraging  within  narrow  limits,  so  that  they  could  easily 
retire  to  their  camp ;  or  when  they  went  to  a  greater  distance, 
they  took  a  circaitooa  road  to  avoid  the  places  where  the 
cavalry  were  stationed,  and  when  they  did  sustain  some  loss 
or  spied  the  cavalry  from  a  distance,  they  threw  down  their 
bundles  and  fled.  Finally  they  stopped  their  foraging 
excursions  for  days  together,  and  contrary  to  general  practice 
went  oat  by  night.  In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Osca 
(Huesca)  and  of  Calagurrie,'  which  community  was  incor- 
porated mth  Osca,  sent  commissioners  to  Caesar  and  declared 
their  readiness  to  obey  his  orders.  The  people  of  Tarraco 
(Tarragona)  on  the  coast,  and  the  Jacetaoi  and  Atisetani, 
both  of  them  north  of  the  Ebro,  followed  the  esainple.  The 
Blurgavonenses,  as  Caesar  names  them,  or  Ilercaones,  as  the 
name  is  otherwise  written,  who  occupied  the  coast  south  of  the 
Ebro  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Uduba,  made  their  submission. 
Caesar  asked  for  supplies  of  com  from  all  these  peoples,  who 
made  a  general  requisition  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  brought 
com  to  the  camp.  A  cohort  of  the  Illui^vonenses,  being 
informed  of  the  designs  of  their  people  deserted  to  Caesar. 
The  bridge  being  finished,  five  laige  communities  having 
joined  Caesar,  the  difficulty  about  supplies  being  removed, 
and  the  reports  of  Fompeius'  approach  through  Mauritania 
having  died  away,  many  of  the  more  remote  states  fell  off 
from  Afranius  and  attached  themselves  to  Caesar. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  sending  the  cavalry  by  a 
circuitous  road  to  his  bridge,  Caesar  discovering  a  place 
suitable  for  his  purpose  began  to  dig  several  trenches  thirty 

'  CwtaT  baa hereplaced  three  chapters,  56,67,  6 
of  Dedmni  Brutai  ofF  Mancille  ii  detcribed. 
appean  ^m  the  beginniag  of  chapter  59. 

'  Tber«  was  a  town  aamed  Cala^rris  Nauica  on  the  Ebro  (vol.  ii,  p.  479). 
This  Calagnrria  wai  cerUinlj  Mioewhere  near  Osca,  which  is  Dorth-weat  of 
Ilerdk;  and  we  eondnde  that  it  ia  the  Calagorrii  named  Elbnlaru. 
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feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  part  of  the  water  of 
the  Segre  and  making  the  river  fordable.  This  work  was 
nearly  finished  when  Afranius  and  Fetreius  began  to  fear  that 
they  would  be  cot  off  from  their  supplies  and  from  for^e,  for 
Caesar  was  very  strong  in  cavalry;  and  accordingly  tbey 
determined  to  leave  the  neighboarhood  of  Ilerda  and  to 
transfer  the  war  to  Celtiberia,  which  was  sonth  of  the  Ebro. 
This  resolution  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  two 
parties  in  Spain,  those,  who  had  sided  with  Sertorius  and 
were  defeated,  feared  Pompeius  though  he  was  not  present, 
and  those,  who  had  continued  faithful  to  him  and  had  received 
from  him  great  favours,  loved  him ;  but  Caesar's  name  was 
hardly  known  among  the  barbarians.  In  Celtiberia  tbey 
expected  to  find  great  numbers  of  horsemen  and  many 
auxiliaries,  and  by  occupying  favourable  positions  they  expected 
to  prolong  the  war  to  the  winter.  With  this  purpose  the  two 
generals  ordered  boats  to  be  got  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Ebro  and  t«  be  brought  to  Octogeea,  a  town  on  the  Ebro 
and  twenty  miles  from  their  camp.  The  modem  site  of 
Octogesa  is  not  ascertained,  but  as  it  was  on  the  Ebro  and 
twenty  miles  from  Ilerda,  it  may  have  been  near  the  junction 
of  the  Segre  and  the  Ebro.'  At  Octogesa  they  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boato  to  be  built;  and  taking  two  legions  over  the 
Segre  they  made  a  camp  with  a  rampart  (vallum)  twelve  feet 
high.  If  Afranius  and  Fetreius  could  cross  the  river  at 
Octogesa,  they  would  enter  the  country  of  the  Edetani,  from 
which  they  could  make  their  way  to  the  country  of  the 
Celtiberi,  who  occupied  the  great  central  plateau  of  Spain. 

Caesar  being  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions kept  his  men  to  their  work  day  and  night,  and  so  far 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  water  of  the  S^^  that  the 
cavaliy  could  with  great  difficulty  cross  the  river;  but  the 
iniantry  were  prevented  from  fording  by  the  depth  of  water, 

*  The  nnmbpr  xi.  in  Caeur'a  teit  ma;  be  corrapt;  Bod  if  Canar  wrote  xx. 
that  may  uot  be  the  true  Doniber.  Some  critics,  nho  amuso  themaelrea  with 
gaeaaeaand  deceive  thoie  who  foUow  them,  place  Octogen  at  Mequlnenti  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  jauction  of  tbe  Segra  SDd  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  weit 
bank  of  the  Segre.  Ciiesar'anarrativeshoirithat  this  is  not  true.  Othen  ^ce 
Octogesa  at  la  Qranja,  ifCar  the  junction  of  theRbro  and  3^re,  and  eaatof  tbo 
Segn,  which  ia  not  impowbte  and  ma;  be  tme. 
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vhicli  rose  aa  high  as  a  man's  shoulders,  and  also  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream.  It  happened  however  that  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  reported  to  Caesar  that  the  enemy's  bridge 
over  the  £bro  was  nearly  finished]  and  he  had  found  a  ford  in 
the  Segrre.  This  was  a  reason  for  the  enemy  now  being'  in 
the  more  haste  to  move.  Accordingly  leaving  two  auxiliary 
cohorts  for  the  protection  of  Herda  they  crc«sed  the  Segre 
and  joined  the  two  legions  which  had  already  passed  the 
river.  All  that  Caesar  could  do  was  to  harass  the  enemy 
with  his  cavalry,  for  it  was  a  long  circuitous  march  to  his  own 
bridge,  and  the  enemy  could  reach  the  Ebro  by  a  much 
shorter  road.  His  cavalry  now  crossed  the  river,  and  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  who  bad  begun  their  retreat  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  watch,  suddenly  saw  Caesar's  horsemen 
close  to  their  rear  and  hindering  the  march  by  spreading 
themselves  around  in  great  numbers. 

At  daybreak  from  the  high  ground  near  Caesar's  camp  his 
cavalry  was  seen  pressing  hard  on  the  rear  of  the  eoemy, 
whose  march  was  sometimes  stopped;  then  the  enemy  would 
turn  round,  charge  with  all  the  cohorts  and  drive  the  cavalry 
back ;  but  the  cavalry  would  again  face  round  and  pursue  the 
enemy.  Caesar's  men  now  began  to  complain  that  the  enemy 
were  allowed  to  escape  and  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily 
prolonged  :  they  addressed  the  centurions  and  tribunes  urging 
them  to  tell  Caesar  not  to  think  of  their  labour  or  danger : 
they  'were  ready  to  cross  the  river  where  the  cavalry  had 
passed.  Caesar  being  moved  by  their  ardour  and  clamour, 
though  he  was  afraid  to  expose  his  army  to  the  stream,  stilt 
determined  to  make  the  attempt.  He  ordered  the  weaker 
soldiers,  whose  courage  or  strength  appeared  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,  to  be  selected  from  all  the  centuries,  and  he  lef^ 
them  with  one  legion  to  protect  the  camp.  Placing  a  large 
number  of  beasts  in  the  river  above  and  below  the  ford  he  took 
over  the  rest  of  the  legions  unencumbered.  A  few  of  the 
soldiers  were  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  water,  but 
they  were  caught  and  saved  by  the  mounted  men,  and  not  a 
single  soldier  was  lost.  When  the  whole  force  was  safe  on  the 
other  side,  be  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle  and  advanced  in 
triple  line.     Such  was  the  ardour  of  Caesar's  men  that  though 
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their  much  was  lengthened  six  miles  by  the  circaitous  route 
and  there  had  been  much  delay  at  the  ford,  before  the  ninth 
hour  they  eame  up  with  the  enemy  who  had  set  oat  at  the 
bei^nning  of  the  third  watch. 

Afranius  and  Fetreiua,  seeing  Caesar's  men  at  a  distance  and 
being  alarmed  at  their  nnezpected  appearance,  baited  on 
higher  groand  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  Caesar  gave 
his  men  rest  in  the  plain,  for  be  wonld  not  let  them  fight 
when  they  were  exhausted  by  fatigue ;  but  when  the  enemy 
attempted  to  more  forwards,  he  pursued  and  checked  them. 
They  were  consequently  compelled  to  encamp  sooner  than 
they  intended  ;  for  the  hilly  country  was  near,  and  about  five 
miles  further  the  passes  became  difficult  and  narrow.  It  was 
their  design  to  enter  the  hills  in  order  to  escape  from  Caesar's 
cavalry,  and  by  placing  troops  in  the  narrow  passen  to  stop 
the  advance  of  his  army  while  they  crossed  the  £bro  without 
risk  or  fear.  This  was  what  they  ought  to  have  attempted 
and  by  all  means  to  have  accomplished,  but  being  exhausted 
by  the  day's  fight  and  the  march  they  deferred  their  purpose 
to  the  following  day.  Caesar  also  encamped  on  the  nearest 
hill  (c.  65). 

About  midnight,  some  of  the  enemy's  men,  who  had  gone  a 
great  distance  from  the  camp  for  water,  were  caught  by  the 
cavalry  and  gave  information  to  Caesar  that  their  generals 
were  silently  drawing  the  troops  out  of  the  camp.  Caesar  im> 
mediately  ordered  the  signal  to  be  made'  in  military  fashion. 
The  sound  reached  the  enemy,  who  fearing  that  they  might 
be  compelled  to  fight  by  night,  while  they  were  under  their 
burdens,  or  might  be  caught  at  the  defiles  by  Caesar's  cavalry, 
stopped  their  march  and  the  troops  remained  in  the  camp. 
On  the  next  day  Petreius  with  a  few  horsemen  went  out 
secretly  to  examine  the  country.  Caesar  also  sent  L.  Decidius 
Saxa  to  explore  the  ground.  The  report  of  both  parties  was 
the  same :  the  first  five  miles  was  a  level  country,  and  then  it 
was  rough  and  mountaiuous :  those  who  first  got  possession  of 
the  defiles  could  easily  stop  their  adversaries  there. 

*  "Vau  militari  more  concUmui,"  ugniflei  tho  signd  luaile  bj  trumpet 
or  in  louic  nay  tluit  coald  be  besrd  through  the  caiuii,  for  packing  np  aud 

inOTIDg. 
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!rhe  two  armies  had  been  marching  in  the  plain  of  Lerida 
east  of  the  ^egre,  and  their  course  was  south  towards  the 
western  oflsets  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena,  the  mountain  range 
which  runs  aearl;  parallel  to  the  sonthem  coast  of  Catalonia 
and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Segre. 

FetreiuB  and  Afranins  held  a  council  of  war  in  which  the 
question  about  tlie  time  of  setting  out  was  discnssed.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  they  should  march  by  night,  and  that 
it  was  poBHible  to  reach  the  defiles  without  being  seen.  Others 
thought  that  as  the  order  for  breaking  up  had  been  given  in 
Caesar's  camp  the  previous  night,  it  was  not  possible  to  move 
secretly :  the  cavalry  of  Caesar  was  spreading  around  them 
during  the  night  and  occupying  all  the  ground  and  the  roads ; 
that  a  night  battle  ought  to  be  avoided,  for  soldiers  in  a  state 
of  alarm  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  own  countrymen 
were  usually  more  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  of  tbeir 
military  oath ;  but  in  the  light  of  day  a  sense  of  shame  ope- 
rated on  all,  and  this  was  increased  hy  the  presence  of  the 
tribnnes  and  centurions,  which  circumstances  generally  kept 
soldiers  to  their  duty;  wherefore  they  ought  by  all  means  to 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  in  open  day,  and  if  they  should 
sustain  some  loss,  yet  the  mass  of  the  army  might  be  saved 
and  seize  the  position  which  it  was  their  object  to  gain.  This 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  council  and  it  was  determined  to 
march  at  break  of  day. 

Caesar  having  examined  the  country,  took  his  men  out  of 
camp  ia  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  led  them  by  a  very 
circuitous  road  where  there  was  no  regular  track ;  for  the  route 
towards  Octogesa  and  the  Ebro  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
who  were  in  front  of  Caesar's  camp.  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  cross  wide  valleys  where  steep  rocks  in  many 
parts  stood  in  the  way,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  soldiers 
to  pass  their  arms  from  one  te  another,  and  thus  being  eased 
and  mutually  helped  they  accomplished  a  great  part  of  the 
road.  But  the  eoldiers  willingly  endured  the  toil,  expecting 
that  all  their  labours  would  be  ended  if  they  could  intercept 
the  enemy's  march  to  the  Ebro  and  deprive  him  of  supplies. 

The  men  of  Afronius  came  ont  of  their  camp  to  see  the 
movements  of  Caesar's  troops  and  were  delighted  :  they  used 
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iiisu]tiDg  langnage,  sappoeing  that  want  of  food  compelled 
Caesar  to  return  to  Il«rda,  for  his  route  was  different  from 
that  which  he  had  hitherto  followed  and  in  the  contrary 
direction  as  it  seemed.  The  generals  were  well  pleased  that 
they  bad  i-esolved  to  stay  in  the  camp,  and  they  were  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  because  they  saw  Caesar's  troops 
marching  without  beasts  and  baggage,  and  were  quite  sure 
that  they  were  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food.  But  when 
they  observed  them  gradually  changing  their  direction  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  bead  of  Caesar's  column  already  passing 
the  position  of  their  camp,  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that 
they  must  leave  the  camp  and  frustrate  the  enemy's  purpose. 
Ihe  summons  to  arms  was  given,  and  a  few  cohorts  being'  left 
to  protect  the  camp,  the  whole  army  marched  out  in  the 
direct  line  to  the  Ebro.  It  depended  on  speed  which  army 
should  first  occupy  the  defiles  and  the  mountains.  Caesar's 
men  were  retarded  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  and  the  men 
of  Afranius  were  checked  by  the  pursuit  of  Caesar's  cavalry. 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  movements  of  Afranius 
that  if  his  men  reached  the  mountains  first,  they  would  be 
safe,  hut  the  baggage  of  the  army  and  the  cohorts  left  in  the 
camp  would  be  lost,  for  they  would  be  intercepted  by  Caesar. 
Caesar  accomplished  the  distance  first,  and  leaving  the  rocky 
tract  found  a  level  place  in  which  he  drew  up  his  men  against 
the  enemy.  Afranius  seeing  his  rear  pressed  by  Caesar's 
cavalry  and  the  enemy  in  front,  took  possession  of  a  hill,  and 
halting  there  sent  four  cohorts  of  light-armed  Spanish  troops 
to  seize  a  high  mountain  which  was  in  sight  of  both  armies. 
The  cohorts  were  ordered  fo  make  all  speed  and  to  occupy 
this  position,  it  being  the  design  of  Afranius  to  take  his 
troops  there  and  changing  his  route  to  march  along  the  high 
land  to  Octogesa.  The  cohorts  attempting  to  reach  the 
mountain  by  a  cross  direction  were  spied  by  Caesar's  cavalry 
who  fell  upon  them  and  meeting  with  no  resistance  slaugh- 
tered all  the  men  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.  This  was  a 
favourable  opportunity.  Caesar  saw  that  the  enemy  after 
such  a  loss  could  not  stand  an  attack,  especially  as  they  were 
surrounded  by  his  cavalry  and  must  fight  on  fair  and  open 
ground;   and  all  the  army  was  clamorous  for  battle.     The 
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l^ati,  centorioDs,  and  tribunes  all  arged  Caesar  to  fight;  for 
the  men  were  eager,  and  the  enemy  had  exhibited  all  the 
BignB  of  fear  in  not  coining  to  the  relief  of  the  Spanish  cohorts 
and  not  leaving  the  hill  on  which  they  stood :  if  he  was  afraid 
to  attack  them  on  the  height^  there  would  still  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  in  some  place,  for  AfraniuB  could  not  stay 
where  he  wa«  for  want  of  water.  But  Caesar  hoped  to  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign  without  a  battle  and  without  any  blood- 
shed on  his  side,  for  be  bad  shut  out  the  enemy  from  getting 
supplies ;  and  why  should  be,  even  if  he  defeated  Afranius, 
lose  any  of  his  own  men,  or  expose  deserving  soldiers  to  the 
danger  of  being  wounded,  and  finally  why  should  he  ran  any 
hazard,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  gain  the 
victory  by  pmdeuce  as  much  as  by  the  sword?  He  was  also 
moved  by  pity  for  his  fellow- citizens,  who  must  perish  in  a 
conflict,  and  he  preferred  accomplishing  bis  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  saving  their  lives.  Caesar's  determination  was  not 
generally  approved;  and  the  soldiers  openly  declared  that 
since  Caesar  was  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity,  they 
would  not  fight  for  him  when  he  wished.  But  Caesar  per- 
sisted in  bis  resolution,  and  moved  a  short  distance  from  his 
position  in  order  to  relieve  the  enemy  from  their  fear. 
Fetreius  and  Afranius  took  advantage  of  Caesar's  withdrawal 
and  went  back  to  their  camp.  Caesar  then  placed  troops  in 
the  mountains  to  stop  all  the  roads  to  the  £bro,  and  made  bis 
camp  as  near  as  he  coold  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Caesar  has  told  us  bis  motives  for  not  destroying  the 
enemy,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  attribute  other 
motives  to  him.  He  spared  his  fe]low>citizens,  both  on  this 
occasion,  and  shortly  after  as  we  shall  see,  Tt  was  prudent 
to  act  as  he  did,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
believe  that  he  was  moved  by  compassion  for  his  countrymen 
and  also  by  a  desire  to  save  his  own  men,  whom  he  would 
want  for  other  HSrviee.  He  was  certainly  merciful  to  Romans, 
though  cruel  to  barbarians.  Experience  also  bad  taught  him, 
as  Suetonius  observes  (Caesar,  c.  60),  after  many  victories  to 
be  less  inclined  to  expose  himself  to  hazard,  and  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  gain  as  much  by  a  victory  as  be  might  lose  by  a 
defeat.     He  had  a  generous  nature  and  ability  to  command 
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in  the  Ugliest  degree.  Passion  never  led  bim  to  do  what 
his  jndgment  condemned,  and  no  clamonr  or  importnnity  of 
officers  or  men  could  shake  the  firmneBB  of  his  purpose,  or 
make  him  change  his  resolves. 

On  the  next  day  the  enemy's  eommaoders  having  lost  all 
hope  of  getting  supplies  and  reaching  the  Ebro,  deliberated 
what  they  shonld  do.  The  road  to  Ilcrda  was  open,  if  they 
chose  to  return  to  the  town ;  and  the  road  to  Tarraco  (Tarra- 
gona) on  the  coast  was  also  open.  Caesar  was  on  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  If  they  returned  through  the  plain  to  Ilerda,  the 
horsemen  would  harass  them.  If  they  turned  east,  they  most 
cross  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena  and  descend  the  valley  of  the 
river  Francoli  to  Tarragona;  but  a  retreat  by  this  road  was 
hardly  possible  with  the  enemy  following.  While  the  generals 
were  deliberating,  it  was  reported  that  the  men  who  bad  gone 
to  draw  water  were  attacked  by  Caesar's  horse.  When  this  was 
known,  the  enemy  formed  numerous  posts  of  cavalry  and  of 
ausiliary  cohorts  with  legionary  cohorts  interposed,  and  began 
to  make  a  rampart  from  the  camp  to  the  water  that  the  men 
might  draw  their  supplies  within  the  rampart  and  withont 
requiring  the  protection  of  the  posts.  Petreius  and  Afranius 
divided  the  labour  between  them  and  advanced  some  distance 
to  look  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  When  they  had 
left  the  camp,  the  soldiers  having  an  opportunity  of  talking 
with  Caesar's  men  came  out  and  sought  their  acquaintances 
and  townsmen.  First  they  thanked  all  of  them  for  sparing 
them  the  day  before  when  they  were  in  such  alarm,  and 
declared  that  they  were  indebted  to  Caesar's  men  for  their 
lives.  Then  tbey  asked  whether  they  could  safely  put 
themselves  in  Caesar's  bands,  and  lamented  that  they  had  not 
done  80  at  first  instead  of  fighting  with  their  own  friends  and 
kinsmen.  Encouraged  by  the  conversation  tbey  asked  for  a 
promise  from  Caesar  to  spare  the  lives  ofPetreius  and  Afranius, 
that  they  might  not  be  considered  as  committing  a  crime  or 
betraying  their  commanders:  if  the  promise  were  granted, 
they  declared  that  they  would  immediately  change  sides,  and 
they  sent  centurions  of  the  first  class  to  negotiate  with  Caesar 
about  terms.  In  the  meantime  the  men  on  one  side  invited 
their  friends  into  the  camp  to  entertain  them ;  and  the  men  on 
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the  other  side  were  carried  off  by  their  firiends,  the  conBequence 
of  which  was  that  the  two  camps  had  the  appearance  of  one. 
Seyeral  tribunes  and  centnrions  went  to  Caesar  and  solicited 
his  protection.  Certain  Spanish  chieftains,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  Afi-anins  and  kept  aa  hostages  in  the  camp, 
followed  the  example.  All  these  men  looked  for  their 
acqoaintance  and  friends  who  might  recommend  them  to 
Caesar.  Even  the  young  eon  of  Afranius  treated  with  Caesar 
throogh  the  l^atus  P.  Sulpicius  Kofns  for  his  own  life  and 
his  father's.  There  was  universal  rejoicing  and  congratulation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  supposed  that  they  had  escaped  such 
great  danger,  and  on  the  part  of  those  also  who,  as  they 
thought;  bad  accomplished  such  a  result  without  loss.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Caesar  would  he  well  repaid  for 
exercising  his  usual  clemency,  and  his  prudence  was  now 
acknowledged. 

On  hearing  of  the  Btat«  of  affairs  Afranius  returned  to  the 
camp,  prepared,  as  it  was  supposed  to  wait  patiently  for 
whatever  might  happen.  But  Fetreius  maintained  his  reso- 
lute character.  He  armed  his  slaves  and  with  his  praetorian 
cohort  of  light-armed  Spaniards  and  a  few  horseman  named 
Beoeficiarii,*  whom  he  used  as  his  personal  guard,  he  hurried 
to  the  rampart,  broke  off  the  talk  between  Caesar's  men  and 
his  own,  drove  Caesar's  soldiers  from  the  camp  and  killed 
those  whom  he  caught.  The  rest  formed  in  a  body,  and 
being  surprised  by  the  sudden  attack  wrapped  their  cloaks 
round  the  left  aim,  drew  their  sworda  and  defended  themselves 
against  the  Spanish  troops  and  cavalry,  being  encouraged  by 
the  proximity  of  their  own  camp,  to  which  they  retreated  and 
where  they  were  protected  by  ihe  cohorts  which  were  stationed 
at  the  gates  (c.  76). 

Fetreius  with  tears  in  his  eyes  now  visited  the  several 
divisions  of  the  cohorts  and  entreated  the  men  not  to  snrrender 
himself  to  the  enemy  or  betray  Fompeius.  The  men  quickly 
crowded  to  the  Praetorium  or  general's  quarters,  and  there 
Fetreius  compelled  them  to  swear  that  they  would  not  desert 
or  betray  the  army  and  their  generals.  He  first  took  the 
oath  himself,  and  compelled  Afranius  to  do  the  same.     The 
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tribonea  and  the  centurioiiB  followed;  and  tbe  Botdiers  being 
ordered  to  come  forward  in  tbeir  several  centurieB  also  took 
the  oath.  The  g^enerals  commanded  every  soldier  of  Caesar  to 
be  produced  who  was  in  the  camp,  and  when  the  men  were 
brought  out,  they  were  massacred  in  the  Fraetorium.  But 
those  who  bad  received  Caesar's  soldiers  in  their  tents  con- 
cealed most  of  them  and  let  them  escape  by  nigbt  over  the 
rampart.  Thus  tbe  generals  by  striking  terror  into  their  men, 
by  this  cruelty  to  Caesar's  soldiers,  and  by  again  imposing 
the  military  oath  took  from  tbe  army  all  hope  of  immediate 
snrrender,  changed  the  disposition  of  tbe  soldiers,  and  brought 
back  matters  to  the  former  state. 

Caesar  ordered  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  who  had  come  to 
his  camp  to  talk  with  his  men,  to  be  carefully  sought  out  and 
sent  back.  Some  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions  voluntarily 
remained  with  him,  and  were  afterwards  treated  with  great 
distinction.  He  placed  the  centurions  in  the  first  class  of  that 
rank,  and  he  gave  the  Roman  equites  the  same  rank  of  tribune 
which  they  had  in  the  army  of  Afranius. 

We  may  here  observe,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  books  of  the 
Civil  War,  that  Caesar  obtained  some  of  his  knowledge  about 
the  enemy  &om  tbe  men  or  their  officers,  and  that  he  conld 
only  repeat  what  he  .heard  and  believed.  The  cruelty  of 
Petreius  and  his  folly  are  quite  consistent  with  what  Cicero 
has  written  about  tbe  Fompeian  party ;  and  Caesar's  behaviour 
too  is  consistent  mth  Cicero's  admissions  about  Caesar's 
clemency,  which  however,  as  we  might  expect,  he  designates 
as  insidious  and  interested.  '  But  whatever  Caesar's  motives 
were,  his  conduct  was  mild  and  prudent,  and  raises  him 
infinitely  above  the  wretched  men  who  had  neitbn  his  talent 
nor  his  generosity.  That  Caesar  looked  on  bis  enemies  with 
contempt  is  apparent  from  all  the  history ;  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if  such  a  man  despised  those  whom  he  did  not  fear. 
The  bloody  massacre  and  the  enforcement  of  the  military  oath 
at  the  same  time  are  characteristic  of  the  superstitious  and 
cruel  character  of  the  Romans ;  but  though  the  men  might  be 
disgusted  with  their  commanders,  they  would  not  break  the 
military  oath  which  was  the  great  ins^ument  of  discipline  in 
tbe  Roman  armies. 
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Hbe  men  of  Afraniiui  were  in  want  of  forage,  and  they  got 
water  with  difficulty.  The  legionary  soldiers  had  some  stock 
of  food,  for  they  had  been  ordered  to  carry  twenty-two  days' 
provision  from  Oerda;  but  the  Spanish  light  troops  and 
auxiliaries  had  none,  for  they  had  little  money  for  purchasing 
food,  and  they  were  not  lued  to  carry  burdens.  Consequently 
a  great  number  of  these  men  daily  deserted  to  Caesar.  In 
these  difficulties  it  was  considered  safest  for  tlia  army  to 
retreat  to  Ilerda,  where  they  had  left  some  com,  and  where 
they  expected  that  they  could  determine  what  ou^ht  to  be 
done.  Tarraco  was  more  distant  than  Ilerda,  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  for  this  reason  the  army  would  be  more  e^>oeed  to 
danger  if  tbey  retreated  in  that  direction ;  the  town  had  also 
declared  for  Caesar,  as  he  has  informed  as,  and  Aftanins  and 
Petreius  may  hare  heard  this  news  by  report.  Haying  formed 
tliis  resolution  tbey  began  the  retreat.  Caesar  sent  forward 
his  cavalry  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear,  and  followed  with  the 
legions.  His  cavalry  were  constantly  skirmishing  with  the 
retreating  army.  The  manner  of  fighting  was  this.  The  light 
cohorts,  which  formed  the  enemy's  rear-goard,  closed  the 
march,  and  a  greater  nomber  of  these  cohorts  would  halt 
where  the  ground  was  level  in  order  to  protect  the  retreating 
army.  "When  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  a  hill,  the  nature  of 
the  gronnd  easily  enabled  the  enemy  to  repel  an  attack,  for 
from  the  higher  ground  those  who  had  gone  ahead,  protected 
their  comrades  in  the  ascent';  when  they  came  to  a  valley  or 
a  downward  slope,  those  who  bad  gone  first  could  not  help 
those  behind,  and  Caesar's  cavalry  threw  their  missiles  from  a 
higher  position  on  the  enemy  whose  back  was  exposed;  and 
thns  the  danger  was  great.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
could  do  nothing  else,  when  th^  came  to  snch  places  as 
these,  than  order  the  legioDs  to  halt  and  drive  back  the  cavalry 
by  a  fierce  attack ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  were  checked,  ' 
they  all  plunged  with  a  run  into  the  valley  and  in  this 
manner  crossing  it  halted  again  on  the  high  ground.  For 
they  were  so  far  from  having  any  help  from  their  numerous 
cavalry,  which  had  lost  all  spirit  in  consequence  of  former 
fights,  that  they  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  marching 
column   and  protected   by   the   infantry;   and  not  a  single 
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homman  could  move  out  of  the  line  of  march  without  bein^ 
caught  by  Caesar's  cavalry.  ResiatiDg  in  this  maimer  the 
enemy  advanced  slowly,  and  often  halted  to  protect  their  own 
men.  Having  advanced  four  miles  greatly  harassed  by 
Caesar's  cavalry  they  took  possession  of  a  lofty  hill,  where 
they  began  to  form  a  c&mp  on  one  front  only  turned  to 
Caesar's  army;  but  they  did  not  unload  the  beasts  of  burden. 
"When  they  saw  that  Caesar  had  taken  a  pUee  for  encamp- 
ment, pitched  the  tents,  and  sent  the  cavalry  to  forage,  they 
suddenly  hurried  off  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  same  day, 
and  with  the  hope  of  guning  time  by  the  dispereion  of 
Caesar's  cavalry  they  began  their  march.  Caesar  observing 
this  followed  the  enemy,  leaving  the  baggage  behind  and  a 
few  cohorts  to  protect  it.  At  the  tenth  hour  lie  ordered  the 
foragers  to  follow  and  the  cavalry  to  return,  which  was  soon 
done.  There  was  a  fierce  fight  with  the  enemy's  rear,  who 
were  nearly  put  to  flight :  many  soldiers  and  a  few  centurions 
were  killed.  Caesar's  column  now  pressed  close  on  the  enemy, 
who  were  threatened  by  his  whole  army. 

He  enemy  were  now  unable  to  look  out  for  a  fit  place  of 
encampment  or  to  advance,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make 
a  camp  far  from  water  and  in  an  anfavourable  position. 
Caesar  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  reduce  Afranius  to  sur- 
render without  fighting  a  battle  or  any  loss  to  his  men,  did 
not  attack  the  enemy,  and  on  that  day  he  did  not  allow  his 
camp  to  be  made,  that  be  might  be  ready  to  pursue  if  they 
should  attempt  to  push  forward  either  by  night  or  by  day. 
The  enemy  observing  the  badness  of  their  position  were  alt 
night  engaged  in  forming  lines  of  defence  and  moving  for- 
wards from  (Hie  to  the  other.'  They  did  the  same  the  next 
morning  at  daylight,  and  they  Spent  the  whole  day  in  this 
work.  But  the  further  they  pushed  forward  their  works  and 
their  encampments,  the  further  they  were  from  water,  and  by 
attempting  to  cure  one  evil  they  fell  into  others.  On  the 
first  night  no  man  quitted  the  camp  to  get  water,  but  on  the 
next  day  they  left  a  force  to  protect  the  camp  and  went  in  a 

■  Tliiiii  the  meaning  of  the  paaa>ge(c. 81)"  illianimadveno. .  .  conTertoDt." 
Tlicjr  made  a  line  of  defence,  and  then  pnahi-d  forward  and  made  another,  aod 
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body  to  look  for  water;  yet  do  men  were  sent  oat  to  foni^. 
By  these  Hufferiogs  Caesar  resolved  to  compel  them  to  sue  for 
mercy,  and  his  purpose  was  to  drire  them  to  a  Tolontary  sur- 
render instead  of  fighting  with  them.  However  he  attempted 
to  ehnt  them  in  by  a  ditch  and  rampart  in  order  to  check  uiy 
unexpected  sallies,  which  he  thought  they  must  finally  at- 
tempt. The  enemy  having  no  fodder,  and  ia  order  that  they 
might  be  less  enonmbered  in  their  march,  killed  all  the  beasts 
that  carried  the  soldiers'  havresacks. 

Two  days  were  speot  in  executing  these  labours,  and 
on  the  third  a  great  part  of  Caesar's  works  were  completed. 
For  the  purpose  of  stopping  Caesar's  operations  Afranius 
gave  the  signal  about  the  ninth  hour,  and  bringing  the 
l^ons  out  of  the  camp  placed  them  in  battle  order  close  to 
it.  Caesar  recalled  his  legions  from  their  work,  summoned 
all  the  cavalry  and  formed  his  order  of  battle,  for  he  thought 
Uiat  it  would  damage  his  repntatton,  if  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  men  and  his  credit  as  a  general,  it  should  be 
sqpposed  that  he  avoided  a  battle.  But  for  the  reasons  that 
he  has  already  given  be  did  not  wish  to  fight;  and  the  more 
for  this  reason  that  the  shortness  of  the  distance  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  even  if  they  should  be  defeated,  would  not  be 
favourable  towards  gaining  a  complete  victory ;  for  the  two 
camps  were  not  more  than  two  thousand  feet  apart.  Of  this 
space  of  two  thousand  feet  the  two  armies  occupied  two-thirds, 
and  one-third  only  was  lefb  for  the  attack.  If  Caesar  engaged 
in  battle,  the  proximity  of  their  camp  would  give  the  enemy 
an  easy  opportunity  of  retiring  if  they  were  defeated.  For 
this  reason  he  determined  to  wait  for  the  enemy's  attack,  and 
not  to  attack  himself. 

Caesar's  caution  may  appear  excessive,  for  he  was  evidently 
stronger  than  tbe  enemy ;  but,  if  they  were  defeated  and 
driven  into  their  camp,'he  knew  that  he  could  not  prevent 
his  men  from  following  and  there  would  have  been  a  bloody 
struggle  within  the  enemy's  lines,  in  which  he  would  have 
lost  many  men,  though  the  enemy  would  probably  have  been 
compelled  to  fly.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  was  not  the  Roman 
EBshion  to  assault  an  enemy's  camp.  ITiere  is  an  ioBtance  of 
such  an  assault  in  the  campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania 
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(B.C.  iii.  24),  bat  it  was  an  Rttacb  on  a  barlmiian  camp,  and 
the  attack  was  neoessaiy. 

A&aninfi  had  formed  a  double  line  with  his  five  legions ; 
the  third  line  was  a  reserve  formed  by  the  auxiliary  cohorts. 
Caesar  had  three  lines  (acies  triplex) ;  the  first  was  formed, 
as  nsoal,  by  four  cohorts  from  each  of  the  five  l^ons,  for  one 
I^on  had  been  left  behind  (c.  64) ;  the  second  line,  aa  a 
reserve,  contained  three  cohorts  &om  each  legion,  and  the 
third  tine  the  same  ntimber.  The  aroheta  and  slingers  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  probably  in  the  intervals  between  the 
cohorto,  BO  that  tJiey  could  fall  back  when  it  was  Decessary ; 
the  cavatiy  were  on  the  wings.  In  this  order  of  battle  the 
generals  persisted  in  their  resolution ;  Caesar  wonld  not  figbt, 
unless  he  was  compelled ;  and  Afranius  only  wished  to  stop 
Caesar's  works.  The  two  armies  kept  their  position  to  sunset, 
when  each  retired  to  their  camp.  On  the  next  day  Caeear 
prepared  to  finish  the  works  which  he  had  begun,  and  the 
enemy  attempted  to  find  a  ford  in  the  river  Segre;  from  which 
it  appears  that  they  had  not  retreated  in  a  direct  line  to 
Ilerda,  bat  had  approached  the  river  south  of  the  town.  It 
seems  to  us  absurd  that  they  should  have  thcu^t  of  crossing 
the  river  with  Caesar  behind  them.  The  attempt  ooidd  only 
have  terminated  in  their  defeat  and  diqiersion :  but  Caesar 
did  not  allow  them  to  make  the  attempt.  He  sent  his  light- 
armed  German  troops  and  part  of  his  cavalry  over  the  river 
and  placed  them  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another  along 
the  bank.  At  last  the  enemy  being  bard  pressed  every  way, 
the  beasts  without  fodder  now  for  the  fourth  day,  and  water, 
firewood  and  com  Having  iuled,  the  generals  asked  for  a  cod- 
feience,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  place  out  of  sight  of  the  soldiers. 
Caesar  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  would  grant  their 
request  if  they  would  confer  with  him  in  t^  presence  of  the 
armies.  These  terms  were  accepted  and  the  son  of  Afiianius 
was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  They  met  in  a  place 
selected  by  Caesar,  and  Afranius  addressed  him  within  hearing 
of  both  armies :  neither  he  nor  Petreiua,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
blamed  nor  the  soldiers  for  maintaining  their  fidelity  to  their 
general  Cn.  Fompeiusj  but  they  had  now  done  their  duty 
and  suffered  enough.     They  had  endured  want  of  every  kind. 
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and  now  bein^  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  almost  like  wild  beasts 
they  were  shut  out  from  water,  prevented  ixom  moving,  and 
they  could  not  bear  their  bodily  saSbrings  nor  the  ignominious 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced.  They  confessed  that 
they  were  vanquished,  and  they  earnestly  entreated  Caesar  to 
show  them  mercy,  that  they  might  not  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion.* l^is  was  said  in  the  most  humble  and  abject  manner, 
Caesar's  answer,  as  he  reports  it,  is  the  apology  for  being 
in  anus  against  his  countrymen  which  he  is  continually 
makingj  and  his  apology  in  the  main  is  true.  His  answer 
was  this :  no  man  had  less  reason  to  complain  or  less  ground 
to  ask  for  mercy  than  Afranius :  all  the  rest  had  done  their 
duty;  himself,  in  that  he  had  refnsed  to  fight  though  he  had 
every  advantage  of  time  and  place,  and  he  had  refused  to  fight 
in  order  that  circumstances  might  remain  favourable  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace;  his  own  soldiers  had  done  their  duty,  in 
that  after  receiving  wrongs,  and  after  the  massacre  of  their 
comrades,  they  had  saved  and  protected  the  men  who  were  in 
their  power;  finally  the  army  of  Afranius  had  done  their 
duty  in  endeavouring  by  their  own  acts  to  bring  about  peace, 
and  secure  the  safety  of  all  tJieir  fellow  soldiers  :  thus  all  the 
men  had  shown  a  merciful  disposition ;  the  enemy's  generals 
alone  were  averse  to  conciliation  j  they  had  not  respected  the 
rules  observed  in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  soldiers,  nor  the 
truce  which  in  fact  had  been  made,  and  they  had  with  the 
Qtmost  cruelty  massacred  those  who  suspecting  no  danger 
had  engsf^  in  friendly  communicatioD  with  their  own  men ; 
the  consequence  to  the  enemy's  generals  had  been  that  which 
usually  happens  to  the  obstinate  and  the  arrogant ;  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  those  conditions  and  eagerly  to  seek 
those  terms  which  they  had  regarded  with  contempt ;  how- 
ever  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  their  hamiliation  or  of 
the  present  circumstances  to  make  any  demand  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  himeelf,  but  the  armies  must  be  disbanded 
which  had  been  maintained  for  so  many  years  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  him :  for  it  was  with  no  other  object  that  six 
legions  had  been  sent  to  Spain  and  a  seventh  raised  there,  so 

'Tbewordi''tuad  nUimnm  gapfilicinm  pragradi  necSMe  tiRbauit,"  meuu  to 
<■  nnomit  raicide  "  or  kill  one  anotbcr.    Conip.  B.  C.  i.  22 ;  and  p.  88. 
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many  auxiliary  cohorts  got  together  and  experienced  generals 
sent  over :  nothing  of  the  kind  was  necessary  for  keeping 
Spain  in  obedience,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  province, 
which  had  long  enjoyed  peace  and  required  no  aid  :  all  this 
had  long  been  designed  against  himself,  and  for  this  pnrpose 
a  new  kind  of  military  authority  had  been  established,  by 
virtue  of  which  one  and  the  same  man  directed  afE^rs  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  and  held  for  many  years  two  most  warlike 
provinces  by  hie  generals.'  It  was  with  the  same  design 
against  himself  that  the  practice  was  altered  with  respect  to 
magistrates,  who  were  not  sent  to  the  provinces,  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  after  being  praetors  or  consuls,  but  men 
were  sent  at  the  choice  and  selection  of  a  faction.*  With  tiie 
same  object  also  excuses  on  account  of  age  were  not  allowed, 
for  those  who  had  been  tried  in  fonner  wars  were  again  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  making  up  armies ;  in  his  case 
alone  the  rule  was  not  observed  by  which  all  former  com- 
manders had  been  permitted  after  a  successful  career  to 
return  home  and  disband  their  armies  with  some  honour  or  at 
least  without  disgrace :  yet  he  had  patiently  endured  all  tbis, 
and  would  continue  to  endure  it;  nor  was  it  now  his  purpose 
to  take  their  army  from  Afiranins  and  Petreius"  and  keep  it 
himself,  which  however  would  not  be  difficult  to  do,  but  he 
would  not  let  them  have  an  army  which  they  could  use 
against  him :  his  conclusion  was  in  these  brief  terms :  they 
must  leave  the  provinces  and  disband  the  army,  and  if  that 
were  done,  he  would  harm  no  man ;  this  was  the  one  and  final 
condition  of  peace. 

Thb  proposal  was  most  agreeable  to  the  soldiers,  as  might 
be  plainly  seen  by  their  behaviour  and  gestures,  for  instead 

J  Aj  Telleim  Mf  ■  (ii.  48) :  "  Pompeiiu  had  taken  care  tbat  tb.»  tna  Spaniah 
prorineet  were  asdf[nad  to  him,  tod  ha  ulmimiteTed  them  hj  Afrunju  md 
Petrana,  being  abecDt  himaelf  and  looking  after  al^irt  at  Borne."  Caeaar  h»a 
aot  laid  that  be  itr»  bimaelf  »  party  to  tbia  tramactjon,  in  B.C.  66,  wbich  naa 
the  mnlt  of  the  confenmoe  of  Laoa  (vol.  iv.  p.  133).  It  waab;  consenting  to 
these  terms  fbr  Pompdas  that  Caeear  obtaioed  hii  aecoad  term  of  Ats  yean 
in  the  government  of  the  two  Gallic  provineea  and  Illjricnm. 

■  Caesar  allndea  to  Uie  Senatns  Conaultam  of  B.C.  62  <vo1.  iT.  p.  867)  vhich 
declared  that  no  man  should  have  the  goremment  of  a  proTince  antil  flTejcan 
alter  the  expiration  of  hia  conantihip  or  pTBGtorsbip. 
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of  some  penalty  which  they  had  good  reason  to  expect,  they 
were  going  to  receive  a  reward  by  their  diBcbarge.  When 
the  time  and  place  of  the  discharge  were  discassed,  the  shonts 
and  waving  of  bands  ftom  the  rampart,  where  the  Holdiera  of 
AfranioH  stood,  declared  that  the  whole  army  demanded  an 
immediate  discharge,  for  they  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be 
secured,  whatever  promise  was  made,  if  it  shonld  be  deferred 
to  another  time.  After  this  matter  had  been  briefly  debated, 
it  was  finally  settled  that  those  who  had  a  home  or  land  in 
Spain  sbonld  be  immediately  discharged,  and  the  rest  when 
they  had  arrived  at  the  river  Yar,  the  boundary  between 
Transalpine  Gallia  and  Italy.  Caesar  promised  that  they 
shoold  suffer  no  harm,  and  that  no  man  should  be  compelled 
to  enter  his  service. 

Caesar  promised  to  supply  the  army  of  Afranins  with  com 
tfll  they  arrived  at  the  Var.  Further,  whatever  his  own  men 
had  in  their  possession  and  the  enemy's  soldiers  had  lost 
during  the  war,  he  restored  to  the  losers,  and  making  a  fair 
valuation  he  paid  his  own  soldiers  the  price  of  that  which  they 
gave  up.  The  soldiers  went  to  Caesar  to  have  any  disputra 
which  arose  among  them  settled.  The  legions  of  Petreins  aod 
Afranius  were  demanding  their  pay  almost  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  for  the  generals  maintained  that  it  was  not  yet  due ; 
but  Caesar  was  asked  to  examine  the  matter,  and  both  generals 
and  men  were  satisfied  with  his  decision.  In  the  course  of 
two  days  about  one  third  of  the  army  was  disbanded.  Caesar 
ordered  two  of  his  own  legions  to  march  first,  and  the  rest  to 
follow  so  that  the  camps  should  be  made  at  no  great  distance 
between  them,  and  he  appointed  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  to  direct 
the  march.  In  obedience  to  these  orders  the  march  was 
accomplished  from  Spain  to  the  Var,  and  there  the  rest  of  the 
army  of  Afranius  was  discharged. 

The  day  of  surrender  is  fixed  by  some  ancient  Calendars  on 
the  Snd  of  August  of  the  unreformed  Roman  year,  and  if 
we  ntay  trust  a  passage  in  Caesar  (B.  C.  it.  32),  the  campaign 
lasted  forty  days  after  Caesar's  arrival  at  the  Segre.  In  this 
short  time  by  his  prudence,  courage  and  military  ability, 
without  fighting  a  great  battle  and  with  little  loss  to  himself 
he  compelled  the  surrender  of  a  large  army  well  furnished  with 
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the  means  of  caiTyiag  on  a  war.  The  campaign  is  worth 
stadjing  on  the  spot  hj  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  and 
would  leam  a  leseon  in  the  military  art  from  one  of  the  first 
of  all  commanders.  Caesu  had  not  only  an  enemy  to  conquer, 
hnt  a  political  ohject  to  attain.  He  wished  to  convince  his 
fellow  citizens  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  to 
show  his  own  conduct  in  contrast  with  the  cruelty  of  hia 
enemiee.  If  prudence  and  calculation  alone  led  him  to  spare 
an  anny  which  he  could  have  destroyed,  we  must  still  admire 
the  patience  and  forbearance  of  a  man  whom  no  paaeion  could 
move  to  neglect  his  real  interest.  He  knew  and  practised  the 
wise  maxim  of  Thucydides  (vi.  78)  that  a  man  cannot  satisfy 
his  passion  and  eecuie  his  interest  at  the  same  time;  and  he 
also  knew  that  success  very  seldom  attends  passionate  efforts, 
but  generally  follows  after  foresight  (Thucyd,  vi.  13 ;  Herod, 
vii.  167).  He  did  not  even  add  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
defeated  army  by  making  them  give  up  their  arms,  which 
would  have  been  a  prudent  precaution ;  for  we  may  perhaps 
make  this  conclusion  from  his  omission  to  say  anything  about 
it  and  from  his  restoration  of  what  they  lost.  Probably  he 
exacted  from  the  officers  an  oath  that  they  would  not  again 
fight  against  him,  for  when  he  put  to  death  P.  Vestrios 
during  the  African  war,  the  historian  of  that  campaign  (BeU. 
Afric.  c.  64)  says  that  the  man  was  ponished  for  his  perfidy 
and  perjury,' 

'  There  ii  a  ihort  iketch  of  this  campfti^  in  the  Pr£d>  dea  Qnerrei  de  C^sar 
dictated  by  Napol^a  at  St.  Helena  to  Mucfaand  during  sleeplMi  niglits. 
Napoleon  obaerrea  tbat  "  Caesar  reduced  in  nnnj  eqnat  in  itrea^th  to  hia  own 
by  the  single  iiiperioritj  otbit  manoravres."  To  a  man  who  readi  booka  snper- 
flciallj  and  is  iotolennt  of  Itboor  this  narratire  of  the  Spanish  caapugn  will 
be  doll  and  tedioag,  for  1  have  omitted  nothing  that  Caesar  wrote  j  to  him  who 
wlsfaea  to  undentand  and  learn  it  will  ^ve  inatraction. 
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M.  TERENTIUS  VARRO. 

B.C.  49. 

Bi  the  sarrender  of  Varro  who  heW  the  Farther  proviDce  all 
the  penineola  was  in  Caesar's  power.  Caesar  has  told  the 
story  of  Varro'e  sabmissioii  in  five  short  chapters  (B.  C.  ii. 
17 — 21)  withoQt  die^ising  his  contempt  for  the  man,  who 
was  named  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  but  was  altogether 
unfit  to  command  an  army  or  to  govern  a  pipvince. 

At  first  on  hearing  of  the  events  in  Italy  and  having  do 
confidence  in  the  succesB  of  Cn.  Pompeins,  Yarro  used  to 
speak  in  most  iriendly  terms  of  Caesar :  he  said  that  be  was 
engaged  to  the  party  of  Fompeins  as  he  was  his  legatos,  and 
boand  by  obedience  to  him :  he  was  indeed  e<]nally  intimate 
with  Caesar,  but  he  knew  what  was  the  duty  of  a  legatns  who 
held  an  office  of  trust;  he  knew  his  own  strength  and  the 
disposition  of  his  province  towards  Caesar.  This  was  his 
usual  talk  and  he  did  not  bestir  himself  in  any  way.  Bnt 
when  he  was  informed  that  Caesar  was  detained  before 
Maneille,  that  the  forces  of  Fetreias  had  joined  Afrauius,  that 
a  large  auxiliary  force  was  with  them,  that  they  also  hoped 
and  expected  other  troops,  that  the  whole  Nearer  province 
was  in  their  favour;  when  he  heard  too  of  what  had  happened 
and  of  the  straits  in  which  Caesar  was  before  Ilerda  for  want 
of  supplies,  of  all  which  he  was  informed  by  the  letters  of 
Afranios  in  which  everything  to  Caesar's  disadvantage  was 
magnified,  he  began  to  put  himself  in  motion  and  to  follow 
what  he  supposed  to  he  the  winning  party. 

He  raised  troops  in  all  bis  province,  and  to  hie  two  complete 
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legions  he  added  about  thirty  anxiliary  cohorts.  He  collected 
a  luge  amount  of  com  to  seed  to  the  people  of  Marseille,  and 
to  AA-anins  and  Petreius.  He  ordered  the  townsmen  of  Gades 
to  build  Bhips  of  war,  and  others  to  be  conetructed  at  Hiepalia 
(Sevilla)  on  the  Guadalquivir.  He  removed  all  the  mon^ 
and  all  the  omaments  from  the  temple  of  Hercules  into  the 
city  of  Qades  (vol.  iii.  p.  217).  This  famous  temple  woe  in 
the  island  in  which  Oadee  stood^  adjacent  to  the  shore  and  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Gades  was  at  tiie  western 
and  opposite  end  of  the  island,  and  about  twelve  Roman  miles 
from  the  temple,  which  was  in  that  part  where  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  was  only  about 
six  hundred  feet  wide.  It  was  a  tradition  that  the  Tynans 
built  the  town  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  and  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
the  pillars  of  which  contained  a  record  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  (Strabo,  p.  169  &c.,  who  says  much  about  Gades, 
and  a  wonderfiil  spring  in  Hercules'  temple). 

Yarro  sent  to  Gades  six  provincial  cohorts  to  hold  the  place, 
and  set  over  the  town  Gaius  Oallonius,  a  Roman  Eques,  a 
&iend  of  L,  Domitius,  who  was  sent  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  a  succession.  He  carried  all  the  arms  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons  and  all  the  public  stores  of  arms 
to  the  house  of  Gallonius.  Varro  himself  hai'angued  the 
people  in  strong  terms  against  Caesar.  He  often  declared 
from  the  tribuiuU  that  Caesar  bad  been  defeated  in  battle, 
that  a  great  number  of  his  men  had  deserted  to  Afranius ; 
that  he  knew  this  from  trustworthy  messengers  and  on  good 
authority.  In  this  way  he  terrified  the  Roman  citizens  in  bis 
province  and  compelled  them  to  promise  him  for  his  adminis* 
tration  eighteen  millions  of  sesterces,  or  £159,375,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand modii  of  wheat.  This  was  a  heavy  requisition,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  Roman  ntizens  and  the  provincials  in 
this  province  were  rich.  If  he  supposed  any  of  the  to\vna 
to  be  friendly  to  Caesar,  he  laid  heavier  burdens  on  them, 
brought  garrisons  into  the  places,  and  gave  judgment  against 
private  persons  who  had  said  anything  against  the  Roman 
Sbite :  their  property  was  eonSscated.  He  forced  all  the 
province  to  swear  allegiance  to  himself  and  Fompeios.    When 
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he  heard  of  the  events  in  Nearer  Spain,  he  made  preparation 
for  war  after  this  fashion.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  .to 
Gades  with  two  l^ons,  and  keep  all  his  cmpplies  and  ships 
there,  thinking  that  with  theee  means  he  could  prolong  the 
war  in  the  island.  Thongh  Caesar  had  many  and  urgent 
reasons  for  returning  to  Italy,  he  resolved  to  leave  no  hostile 
party  in  Spain,  for  he  knew  that  Fompeius  had  many  friends 
and  dependents  in  the  Nearer  province. 

Accordingly  Caesar  sent  to  Farther  Spain  Q.  Caseins  Lon- 
ginns,  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs  with  two  legionsj  and  he  moved 
thither  himself  at  great  speed  with  six  hundred  horsemen. 
Q.  Cassius  was  one  of  the  tribunes  who  fled  from  Rome  to 
Caesar  (p.  6).  Caesar  sent  before  him  notice  to  the  magis- 
trates and  chief  men  of  the  Further  province,  and  required 
them  to  meet  him  at  Corduba  (Cordova)  on  a  certain  day. 
He  had  been  Quaestor  and  Propraetor  in  this  province  where 
he  was  well  known.  The  notice  was  published  all  over  the 
province,  and  there  was  no  town  which  neglected  to  send 
part  of  their  senate  to  Corduba  at  the  time  which  had  been 
named ;  there  was  not  a  Roman  citizen  of  any  note  who  did 
not  appear  at  Corduba  punctually.  The  Roman  citizens  at 
Corduba  of  their  own  proper  motion  closed  the  town  gates 
against  Varro,  placed  sentinels  and  watches  on  the  towers  and 
walls;  and  they  retained  for  the  defence  of  the  place  two 
colonial  cohorts  of  Roman  citizens  which  had  by  chance  come 
there.  During  the  same  time  the  people  of  Carmo  (Cat- 
mona'),  which  was  far  the  strongest  town  in  the  province 
(vol.  i.  p.  19)  ejected  from  the  place  three  cohorts  which 
Varro  had  put  in  the  citadel  as  a  garrison  and  shut  the  gates 
against  them. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  made  Varro  move  quicker 
towards  Qades  with  hb  legions  that  he  might  not  he  stopped 
on  the  road  or  prevented  from  crossing  over  to  the  island, 
for  he  found  that  the  province  was  favourably  disposed  to 
Caesar.  When  he  had  advanced  some  distance,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Gades  which  informed  him  that  as  soon  as  Caesar's 
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notice  waa  known,  the  chief  men  of  Q^ades  agreed  witli  the 
tritunee  of  the  cohorts,  which  were  then  in  gamaon,  to  expel 
GalloniuB  &om  the  town  and  keep  the  citj  and  island  for 
Caesar.  Having  come  to  this  resolution  they  warned  GsUo- 
nius  to  qnit  Chides,  while  he  could  do  eo  without  risk ;  and 
if  he  did  not  go,  they  told  him  tiiat  tiiey  would  look  after 
their  own  interests.  Gallonine  yielded  to  these  threats  and 
left  Gades.  When  this  news  was  generally  known,  one  of 
VarK/s  two  legions,  named  Vemacula,  a  l^^ioQ  raised  in  the 
province,  qnitted  Varro's  camp  in  the  sight  of  the  governor, 
moved  off  in  military  order  to  Hispalis,  and  planted  them- 
selves in  the  Forum  and  the  colonnades  without  doing  -  any 
harm.  Their  behaviour  pleased  so  much  the  Roman  citizens 
of  that  place  that  they  received  the  men  in  their  houses  most 
readily  and  entertained  them.  Varro  was  so  much  frightened 
by  these  events  that  turning  round  and  changing  his  march 
in  the  direction  of  Italica,*  he  sent  notice  that  he  was 
coming,  but  he  soon  learned  that  the  gates  were  closed  and 
he  would  not  be  received.  Being  now  stopped  in  all  direc- 
tions Yarro  sent  to  tell  Caesar  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver 
his  remaining  legion  to  any  person  whom  Caesar  would  name. 
Caesar  sent  hie  kinsman  Sextus  Caesar,  the  grandson  of 
Caesar's  uncle,  Sextus  Julias  Caesar,  consul  B.C.  91.  When 
the  l^on  was  surrendered,  Varro  came  to  Caesar,  who  was  at 
Corduba :  he  made  a  faithful  report  of  the  public  accounts, 
delivered  up  all  the  money  in  his  possession,  and  stated  what 
supplies  of  food  he  had  and  what  ships. 

Caesar  held  a  public  meeting  at  Corduba  in  which  he  thanked 
all  classes  of  people :  the  Roman  citizens,  for  tlie  zeal  which 
they  had  shown  in  keeping  possession  of  the  town;  the 
Spaniards  of  Carmona,  for  expelling  the  garrison;  the 
Gadilani,  for  frustrating  the  designs  of  his  enemies  and 
asserting  tiieir  independence ;  and  the  tribunes  and  centurions, 
who  had  gone  there  as  a  garrison,  for  supporting  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Gaditani  by  their  courage.  He  remitted  the 
snms  of  money  which  the  Roman  citizens  had  promised 
Varro  for  the  public  service ;  he  restored  their  property  to 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  for  speaking  freely.  He 
'  Vol.  i.p.0. 
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rewarded  some  commuQities  and  private  persons,  gave  the  rest 
^ood  hope  for  the  fatore,  and  ailer  a  staj  of  two  days  at 
Cordaba  he  went  to  Gades,  where  he  ordered  the  money  and 
decorations,  which  bad  been  removed  from  Hercalee'  temple 
into  a  private  bouee,  to  be  placed  again  in  the  temple.  He  set 
Q.  Cassias  Longinas  over  the  province  with  four  l^ons. 
When  the  Spanish  provinces  in  B.C.  65  were  given  to  Pompeios 
bj  the  Xicx  Trebonia,  be  sent  there  in  the  next  year  as  hia 
quaestor  Q.CasaioB,  who  plundered  the  people.  Dion  (41.c.  24) 
says  that  Caesar  left  Cassias  in  Spain  becaase  he  bad  become 
acquainted  with  the  Spaniards  during  bis  qnaeetorship  j  but 
bis  behaviour  at  that  time,  which  we  may  asBume  that  Caesar 
knew,  would  have  been  a  good  reason  for  not  leaving  him  in 
Spain.  However  Caesar  could  not  well  avoid  employing  those 
who  had  served  him,  even  if  be  knew  that  they  were  not 
worthy  of  bis  confidence.  Caesar  set  sail  in  the  vessels  which 
Varro  and  the  Gaditani  by  his  order  had  builti  and  arrived  in 
a  few  days  at  Tarragona,  where  embassies  irom  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Nearer  province  were  waiting  for  his  arrival.  Here 
also  he  conferred  rewards  on  certain  individuals  and  commu- 
nities. Tarragona  was  one  of  the  towns  which  had  declared  for 
Caesar  before  the  surrender  of  Afranius.  -  He  marched  from 
Tarragona  through  Narbonne  to  Marseille,  and  there  he 
received  intelligence  of  a  law  being  enacted  at  Rome  for  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  that  he  had  been  declared 
dictator  by  the  praetor  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus.* 

■  Lepdoi  WBI  goremor  of  Hiaptnia  Citerior  in  B.C.  48.    Chapter  ixi. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CURIO  IN  AFRICA. 

B.C.  49. 

The  history  of  Curio's  ezpeditioQ  is  told  bj  Caesar  at  the  end 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Civil  War  (cc.  23 — 11}  and  aSter  the 
siege  of  Marseille.  Cnrio  was  directed  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  S2) 
to  take  his  army  over  the  sea  to  the  province  Airica  as  soon  as 
he  bad  got  poBsession  of  Sicily.  It  was  Caesar's  porpoae  after 
securing  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  with  grain,  to  prevent 
his  enemies  from  stopping  the  corn  trade  with  Africa  (the 
Regency  of  Tunis),  for  the  Pompeian  party,  as  it  has  been 
stated  (p.  10),  tlireatened  to  starve  Rome,  ^lien  Corio 
sailed,  he  took  only  two  of  the  four  legions  which  be  received 
from  Caesar ;  for  from  the  first,  as  Caesar  says,  he  despised 
the  two  legions  which  P.  Attius  Varus  had  raised  in  Africa 
(p.  36).  Curio  took  also  five  hundred  horsemen  and  after  a 
voyage  of  two  days  and  three  nights  from  Sicily  he  landed  at 
Aquilaria,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Clupea  otherwise 
named  Aspis  (Kalibia).  Aquilaria  had  a  roadBtcod  for  ships 
which  was  convenient  enough  in  summer,  and  was  in  a  large 
bay  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  two  promontories,  the 
eastern  that  of  Mercurins  now  Cape  Bon,  and  the  western  that 
of  Apollo  now  Cape  Zebib.*  L.  Caesar,  the  son,  who  has 
been  mentioned  in  Uie  first  book  of  the  Civil  War,  the  man  who 

'  There  if  ft  French  map  ofthe  Itegenc;  of 'HmlBbj  E.  PeUiHier,  Hembredo 
la  Commindon  Scientiflqae  d'Alg^rie.  He  places  Aqiill>ria  at  the  small  inlet 
named  Tonnua,  abont  a  doien  mile>  aoath-west  of  Cape  Boa.  The  distance 
between  Tonnara  and  Kalibia  corwapondi  VC17  well  with  the  dirtance  between 
Aquilaria  and  Gupca. 
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was  sent  hy  Pompeios  on  a  missioQ  to  Caesar,  was  waiting  for 
Cario  at  Clapea  with  tea  ships  of  war.  Clapea,  where  there 
are  some  remains  of  the  old  Roman  port,  is  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Beg^ncj  of  Tanis,  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Cape  Bon.  These  ten  ships  bftd  been  laid  ap  at  Utica  after 
Uie  end  of  the  war  with  the  pirates  (b.c.  67]  and  were 
refitted  for  the  present  occasion  hy  P.  Attius  Varus.  L.  Caesar 
being  afraid  of  Curio's  nnmerous  fleet  fled  from  the  open  sea, 
where  he  had  been  cruising,  and  running  his  decked  galley  on 
the  nearest  shore  lefl  it  there  and  made  his  escape  to  Adru- 
metuiQ  (Soussa,  near  the  southern  part  of  the  Baj  of  Ham- 
mamet).  C.  Considius  Longns  with  one  legion  was  stationed  at 
Adrametum  to  protect  the  place.  The  rest  of  L.  Caesar's  ships 
followed  him  to  Adrumetam.  The  quaestor  Marcius  Rufns 
with  twelve  ships,  which  Curio  had  brought  &om  Sicily  to 
protect  liis  transports,  pursued  L.  Caesar  when  his  ships  left 
the  open  sea,  but  when  he  saw  the  vessel  which  bad  been  run 
ashore,  be  towed  it  off  and  returned  to  Curio. 

Curio  sent  forward  Marcius  with  his  ships  to  Utica,  while 
he  marched  in  the  same  direction  with  his  army,  and  in  two 
days  reached  the  river  Bagradas  (M^erda).'  There  he  left 
with  the  l^ons  the  le^tus  C.  Caninius  Bebilus,  who  had 
served  under  Caesar  in  Gallia,  and  went  forward  himself  with 
the  cavalry  to  examine  the  Castra  Cornelia  or  Comeliana,  for 
this  place  was  supposed  to  be  very  suitable  for  a  camp.  It  is 
described  by  Caesai  as  a  steep  eminence  projecting  into  the 
sea,  abrupt  and  rough  on  both  sides,  but  with  the  slope  a  little 
easier  on  the  side  turned  towards  Utica,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant iu  a  direct  line  a  little  more  than  a  Roman  mile.*   But  in 

T  CorioUiided  in  the  great  baj,  now  the  Qnlf  of  Tiiiiu>,uidst>  place  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Qnpea,  the  podcion  of  which  ii  known.  He  conld  not  mirch  to 
the  Baf^dai  in  two  day*,  "the  Bagradu  ie  the  largeat  riTer.in  North  Africa 
wnt  dT  Egypt.  It  n>et  in  tbe  Algerian  prorince  of  Conatantina,  ent«n  the 
Regency  of  Toni*  north-weat  of  Eef,  and  from  thia  pdnt  it  hM  a  general  direetioB 
from  aontfa-weat  to  north-eut.  The  river  now  flowa  into  the  Onlf  of  'Kmia  a 
iJuirt  distance  aonth  of  the  Lake  Qhar-el-Melali,  oo  which  is  the  smaJl  town  of 
Obar-el-Helafa,  named  by  Enropeana  PoTto-Farina,  and  fbmed  in  the  timea  of 
B*LrtMry  pincy.  TheHqerda  is  not  navigable  in  any  part  in  conBeqnence  of  the 
inequality  of  tho  depth  of  water.    Pelliuicr,  Iia  Kjgcncc  dc  Tonis,  chap.  ii. 

*  The  poution  of  Castra  Comeliana  is  also  described  by  Livy  (39.  c.  35)  is  a 
promontory  moning  tome  distance  oat  to  sea  and  connected  with  the  nu^nland 
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this  distance  there  is  &  spring,  and  at  this  pert  the  sea  comes 
up  some  distance  into  the  land  and  all  the  gronnd  thereabonts 
is  made  a  marah,  which  if  a  man  would  avoid,  he  most  make  a 
circuit  of  six  miles  to  reach  the  town. 

^e  Bagradas  has  certainly  changed  it«  direction  in  tiie 
lower  part  of  the  course  since  Caesar's  time,  and  it  is  conjee- 
tnred  that  Utica,  which  was  then  on  the  sea,  is  now  repre- 
sented by  some  ruins  which  are  seresi  miles  fiom  the  sea  at  a 
place  which  Shaw  names  BoO'shatter  (Bou-Chater  in  the 
French  m^).  Shaw  supposes  that  the  rirer  baa  forced  a  way 
through  the  swamp  between  Utica  and  the  Castra  Comeliana, 
which  be  supposes  to  be  GeUah,  two  leagues  east  of  Boo- 
ebatter.*  Gellah  is  "the  most  northern  and  rugged  part  of 
that  remarkable  promontoryj  where  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  may 
be  supposed  to  bare  fixed  his  winter  quarters,  called  thence  the 
Castra  Cornelia  or  Comeliana."  If  Shaw's  view  is  correct,  the 
remuns  of  Utica  and  the  Castra,  which  are  now  separated  by 
the  Mejerda,  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  on  the  west  sida 

After  exploring  the  Castra,  Curio  observed  that  the  camp  of 
Vmus  was  close  to  the  wall  and  the  town  of  Utica  at  the  gate 
named  "  warlike/"  and  was  veiy  strongly  defended  by  poei- 

b]r  R  narrow  ridge.  The  punge  in  C»em  ii  obicnre;  perh&pa  there  ii  »om« 
enor.  HeMeUHMmsuithia:  in  tbedirect  line  from  thehlSsloptMUtin there 
WM  ■  ipring,  and  the  laa  cune  np  u  ikr  u  thii  direct  line,  lie  iprii^  which 
therefore  WM  dowtotheBO  ftamed  »  muih  wluch  tonched  the  le*  and  epread 
inland  aomo  miles.  Gnuchardt  haa  ^Tcm  I  think  the  correct  lenie :  "  II  j  > 
an  pen  pini  de  mille  pas  en  droitarc  de  cet  endroit  h  Utiqoe :  mais  on  tronTe  mr 
cotte  route  nne  fbntaine,  jnaqnea  k  laqnelle  U  mer  a'arance,  ee  qni  ftut  que  Urate 
cctte  contrfa  forme  nn  raste  lac"  "  Qnod  mare  snocedit  longina,  lateqns  ii  locni 
re«t«gnal,"  tippean  to  be  the  beat  HSS.  reading.    Ondendorp. 

*  Shaw'a  Trarela  in  Barbery,  Bccond  edition,  1767.  Bbaw'i  Ocllah  la  the 
Kalat'ei-oned  of  the  French  map,andof  PeIliBater'iDeacTiptiondelVniB,p.2£3. 
FelliBuoT  does  not  ifty  bow  fsr  Bon^Chatcr  ii  from  the  tea :  he  only  abaerres  that 
it  is  "  at  a  conriderable  distance."  No  intcription  haa  jet  been  found  at  Bon- 
Chatcr.  There  are  on  thia  aite  ancient  cirtema,  lan^ni  of  an  nqnednet,  an 
amphitheatre  hollowed  in  the  hill  of  Boa-Chater,  and  becei  Of  a  theatre 
which  wai  conatnicted  on  the  prolongation  of  the  greater  aiii  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

*  So  Id  the  cditiooi,  bnl "  Bdtieant "  it  tome  proper  name  probablj,  and  cor- 
rupted. Froinshi^m  (ad  Cnrtinm,  iii.  3. 16)  angguata  that  it  WBi  the  gate  of 
llelo*. 
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tion ;  on  one  nde  by  ih.e  dty  Utica,  on  tiie  other  rade  by  tbe 
thestre,  which  wm  in  front  of  tbe  city,  and  stood  on  a  base- 
ment of  enormouB  strength ;  and  tbuE  the  approach  to  the  camp 
was  narrow  and  difficult.  Curio  also  saw  along  the  crowded 
roads  people  and  beasts  canyiog  property  from  the  country 
into  the  cHy  to  save  it  from  pillage.  Acowdingly  be  suit  oat 
his  cavaliy  to  make  plunder,  and  YaniB  at  the  same  time  sent 
oat  of  the  town  for  the  protection  of  tbe  fugitives  six  hundred 
Numidisn  horsemen  and  four  hundred  foot  soldiers  whom  a 
few  days  before  King  Juba  had  despatched  to  Utica  to  aid  in 
tbe  defence  of  the  town.  Jaba  was  a  friend  of  Pompeius,  who 
in  B.C.  81  (Vol.  ii.  p.  S78}  had  given  Numidia  to  Juba's 
&Uier  Hiempsal;  and  he  hated  Curio,  who  in  B.C.  60  in  his 
tribanate  had  proposed  to  annex  Juba's  kiiigdoni  to  the  Boman 
B«public  (Dion  Cassius,  41.  c.  41;  Lucan,  iv.  690).  The 
cavalry  on  both  sides  had  a  fight,  but  the  Numidians  did  not 
stand  even  the  first  attack  of  Carlo's  horse,  and  retired  to  their 
camp  with  the  loss  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  In 
the  meantime  the  ships  of  war  arrived  and  Cario  gave  notice 
to  ^le  merohant  vessels  at  TJtica,  about  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, Uiat  he  would  treat  them  aa  enemies  if  they  did  not  move 
off  to  the  Castra  Comeliuia.  The  ships  immediately  raised 
anchor  and  leaving  Utica  removed  to  the  place  to  which  they 
w«re  ordered,  and  thxui  Curio's  army  wa«  plentifully  supplied 
with  all  that  tbey  needed. 

Curio  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  Bagradas,  and  by  the 
universal  acclaraatioa  of  the  army  was  saluted  with  the  title  of 
imperator.  On  the  next  day  he  led  hie  army  to  Utica  and 
b^an  to  moke  his  camp  neat  the  town.  Bdbre  the  works 
were  finished,  the  horsemen  who  were  posted  to  look  out 
reported  that  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  foot  from  King  Juba 
were  approaching  Utica,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  was  seea,  and  immediately  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
troops  was  in  sight.  Curio  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
appearance  sent  forward  the  cavalry  to  sustain  the  first  charge 
and  delay  tbe  enemy,  and  quickly  drawing  bis  legions  from 
their  work  he  put  them  in  WtUe  nder.  The  cavalry  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  even  before  the  legions  could  be  set  in  order, 
the  whole  ibroe  sent  by  the  king  being  thrown  into  confusion, 
a  2 
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for  they  had  mardied  without  any  order  and  without  any  fear 
of  danger,  broke  into  flight,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
infantry  were  killed.  Bnt  nearly  all  the  horsemen  escaped 
along  ibe  shore  by  their  speed  and  took  refnge  in  the  town. 

On  the  next  night  two  Marsio  centurions  with  twenty-two 
soldiers  of  their  manipuli  deeerted  from  Curio  to  Attius  Varus. 
These  Marai  were  the  men  who  opposed  the  surrender  of  Cor- 
finium  (p.  27)  and  were  now  in  Curio's  army.  The  deserters 
either  really  believing  what  they  said  or  wishing  to  please 
Varus,  reported  that  all  the  army  was  disaffected  to  Curio, 
and  they  advised  him  to  bring  his  men  within  sight  of  Curio's 
troops  and  to  giye  them  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  them. 
Following  this  suggestion  Varus  brought  his  troops  out  of 
the  camp  on  the  next  morning :  Curio  did  the  same,  and  both 
the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array  with  a  small  valley  between 
them.  There  was  in  the  army  of  Varus  one  Sextus  Qoin- 
tUius  Varus,  who  had  been  in  Corfinium  (B,  C.  i.  23),  and 
when  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Caesar  went  to  Airica.  Curio 
had  carried  over  to  Africa  the  legions  which  Caesar  had 
taken  at  Corfinium,  and  the  centuries  and  manipnli  remuned 
the  same,  except  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  a  fen- 
centurions.  Quintiliue  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
began  to  move  about  Curio's  lines  and  to  entreat  the  soldiers  not 
to  forget  their  first  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  L.  Domitins 
and  himself  as  quaestor,  and  not  to  fight  against  those  who 
had  Bustained  the  same  si^e  with  tbem>  and  on  the  side  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  insultingly  named  deserters.  He 
said  something  also  about  the  rewuds  which  they  might 
reasonably  expect  from  his  liberality  if  they  joined  him  and 
Attius.  Curio's  men  made  no  indication  that  this  address 
had  produced  any  effect  on  them,  and  both  armies  were  with- 
drawn to  their  respective  camps.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  Curio  allowed  Qnintilius  Varus  to  address  his  troops 
and  excite  them  to  mutiny.  Such  a  thing  could  only  happen 
in  a  civil  war,  where  the  men  on  both  sides  speak  the  same 
language ;  bnt  Curio  was  a  careless  commander  or  he  would 
have  prevented  what  QuintiliuB  did. 

There  was  now  great  alarm  in  Curio's  camp,  and  it  was 
increased  by  the  men's  talk,  for  every  soldier  had  his  own 
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thoughts  about  the  Btate  of  aSaiis,  and  hu  fears  made  him 
add  Bomething  to  what  he  beard  irom  others.  What  came 
from  one  man  spread  to  many,  and  being  repotted  from  one 
to  another  produced  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on  the 
aDtfaority  of  qiany  persons.*  In  this  emergencj  Curio  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war  which  oonsisted  of  the  higher  officers, 
to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  affiiirs.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  ihey  ought,  whatever  might  be  the  risk,  to  attack  the 
camp  of  VaroB,  for  when  the  soldiers  had  such  thoughts  in 
their  heads,  inactivity  was  most  dangerous :  and  it  was 
certainly  better  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  by  making  a  bold 
effiirt  than  to  be  deserted  and  betrayed  by  their  own  men  and 
to  Hofier  barbarous  treatment  from  them.  Others  thought 
that  they  ought  to  retire  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
watch  to  the  Castra  Cornelia,  where  there  would  be  time  to 
cure  the  dispofiition  of  the  soldiers,  and  if  any  disaster  should 
befall  them,  their  numerous  ships  would  secure  a  safe  retreat 
to  Sicily. 

Curio  did  not  assent  to  either  proposal :  what  hope,  ho  said, 
oonld  they  have  of  success  if  they  attacked  so  strong  a  camp, 
and  what  would  they  gain,  if  they  retired  from  the  assault 
after  sustaining  great  loss  ?  to  chuige  their  camp  would  be 
an  ig:Doble  flight,  the  expression  of  total  despair ;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  the  alienation  of  the  army,  for  honour- 
able men  ovgbt  not  to  have  grounds  for  suspecting  that  they 
are  not  trusted,  nor  ought  the  base  to  know  that  they  are 
feared :  if,  he  said,  we  were  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
reported  of  the  disaffection  of  the  army,  which  he  himself 
believed  to  be  either  a  false  opinion  or  that  the  disaffection 
was  less  than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  it  was  better  to  pretend 
not  to  know  the  tact  and  to  hide  it  than  to  add  to  it  their 
own  confirmation :  it  is  even  proposed,  he  s^d,  that  we  should 
leave  the  camp  at  midnight,  to  give  those  who  are  inclined 
to  be  mutinous,  I  suppose,  a  better  opportunity  of  effecting 
their  wicked  design;  for  mutiny  is  checked  either  by  sense 
of  shame  or  by  fear,  two  restraints  which  darkness  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  destroy.  Curio  eonclnded  that  he  was  neither 
nuh  enough  to  advise  the  attacking  of  the  camp  without 
■  Tbe  Twt  of  Ihii  chapter  (29)  ii  coimpt. 
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hope  of  flQOoese,  nor  so  timid  as  to  lose  all  qiiiit;  lie  thongfat 
that  they  ought  to  try  everything  before  accepting  either  of 
the  two  proposals,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  eome  to  a  resolution 
with  which  they  would  in  a  great  measure  agree. 

The  laat  words  of  Curio  indicated  his  intenjioa  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  immediately  sum- 
moned and  addressed  to  this  effect/  He  reminded  them  of 
the  aervioe  which  they  had  rendered  to  Caeear  at  Corfininm 
ani  thus  made  him  ma8t«r  of  a  great  part  of  Italy;  their 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  Italian  towns,  for  which 
reason  Pompeius  hated  them,  for  through  their  behaviour 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy  without  fighting  a  battle. 
"  Caesar,  who  baa  treated  nw  as  his  dearest  friend,"  he  said, 
"  has  entrusted  to  your  fidelity  both  mo  and  the  provinces  of 
Si(nly  and  Africa,  without  which  he  cannot  protect  Borne 
and  Italy.  Ton  are  now  encouraged  to  abandon  us  by  men 
who  wish  at  the  same  time  to  min  ns  and  make  you  commit 
an  abominable  crime.  How  in  their  passion  can  tb^  advise 
you  worse  than  to  betray  those  who  think  that  tbey  are 
indebted  to  you  for  everything,  and  to  put  yourselves  in  the 
power  of  those  who  consider  you  as  the  cause  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ?  Have  you  not  heard  what  Caesar  has  done  in  Spain  ? 
two  armies  defeated,  and  two  generals,  two  provinces  reco- 
vered, and  all  within  forty  days  after  Caesar  came  in  nght  of 
his  enemies.  Is  it  possible  tiiat  th^  who  could  not  resist 
with  unbroken  forces  shall  be  able  to  resist  now ;  and  that 
yon,  who  followed  Caesar  when  victory  was  uncertain,  should 
now  take  the  side  of  the  vanqnidied,  when  you  ought  to  be 
receiving  the  reward  of  your  services  ?  They  say  that  they 
have  been  betrayed  and  deserted  by  you,  and  they  speak  of 
your  former  military  oath.  But  did  you  desert  L.  Domitiusor 
did  Domitius  desert  you  ?  Did  he  not  abandon  you  when  you 
were  ready  to  endue  every  extremity  ?  did  he  not  attempt  to 
escape  without  your  knowledge?  After  being  betrayed  by 
him,  were  you  not  kindly  pardoned  by  Caesar?     How  coold 

'  Cnrio'i  ipeecb  ii  directed  to  UieBoIdierawbotook  urTice  under  CaeMrkfttr 
the  Bunender  of  Corfiniom.  Whether  tbe  inbitance  of  tha  ipeeeh  ii  Cnrio'i  or 
not,  ia  hnmkteriaL  It  contain*  Ctesar'a  opiokmi,  Mid  U  therdbre  b  nal  part  of 
the  hktw;  of  thii  dTil  mr. 
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Domitins  keep  70a  bound  by  your  osth,  wbea  aftcv  throwin^f 
down  the  &Bces  and  direefdng  himself  of  hia  milituy  anthority 
he  had  become  a  private  person  and  a  prisoner  P  After  aU  it 
seems  that  yoa  are  still  under  a  new  kind  of  obligation^  an 
obligation  to  break  the  oath  by  which  yon  are  now  bound, 
and  to  respect  the  oath  which  was  made  void  by  the  Bartender 
of  your  general  and  by  hia  loss  of  liberty.*  Well,  I  suppose, 
if  you  are  satisfied  with  Caeear,  yoa  may  have  some  reason 
for  being  displeased  with  me.  1  am  not  going  to  speak  of 
my  aerrioes  to  yoa,  for  so  &r  they  &1I  short  both  of  my  wishes 
and  yonr  expectations;  but  soldieis  have  always  looked  for 
the  reward  of  their  labonra  after  the  issue  of  a  war ;  and  what 
the  issue  will  be  yon  cannot  doubt.  Why  should  I  not  speak 
of  my  own  carbin  doing  my  duty  ot  of  my  success  so  far? 
Are  you  not  satisfied  with  my  having  carried  over  the  army 
in  s^ty  without  the  lose  of  a  angle  fjiip,  with  my  dispersing 
the  enemy's  fleet  by  my  arrival,  gaining  in  two  da^  two 
victories  with  my  cavalry,  with  bringing  out  of  the  enemy's 
port  two  hundred  trading  vessels  aud  their  cargoes,  and  fin^y 
reducing  the  enemy  to  such  struts  that  they  cannot  receive 
Buppliea  either  by  land  or  by  sea  ?  Are  yon  ready  to  throw 
away  such  success  and  to  abandon  your  leaders  in  order  to 
aoeept  the  disgiace  of  Corfiniom,  the  flight  from  Itdy,  the 
sorretider  of  the  Spfutu,  and  the  defeats  from  which  the  issue 
of  tiiis  war  in  Africa  can  be  eanly  foreseen.  For  my  part  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  name  of  Caesar's  soldier :  you  gave  me 
the  title  of  Impeomtor,  and  if  you  repent  of  what  yoa  have 
done,  I  return  to  you  what  you  have  given :  restore  to  me  my 
former  name  that  it  may  not  be  thou^t  that  yon  gave  me 
an  honourable  title  for  tiie  purpose  of  dishonouring  me." 

This  speech  pleased  the  men :  they  frequently  interrupted 
Cnrio  and  showed  that  they  were  greatly  grieved  at  their 
fidelity  being  eospcoted.  '^^^n  he  was  retiring,  all  the  sol- 
diers urged  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  not  to  hesitate  about 
fighting,  and  to  make  trial  of  their  loyalty  and  courage. 
Such  a  change  being  wrought  in  the  inclination  and  opinion 
of  the  army.  Curio  with  the  conoorrence  of  both  offioere  and 

■  But  the  nile  of  law  ezprawed  by  tha  word*  "  capitiR  danioiitio,"  nied  bj 
Cmmt,  applitd  only  to  a  Bodhw  takm  by  *  fof^gn  eaony,  not  in  1  dnl  wu. 
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men  detennioed  to  fi^Iit  as  booh  as  he  had  an  opportnnity, 
and  on  the  next  day  placed  his  forces  in  battle  OTder  on  the 
same  groand  which  he  had  occupied  on  fonner  days.  Attias 
Varos  did  the  same,  that  he  might  not  lose  an  opportunity 
eitiier  of  exciting  Curio's  men  to  mutiny  or  fighting  on  faronr- 
ahle  ground. 

There  was  between  tbe  two  armies  the  valley,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned :  it  was  not  wide,  but  difBcult  and 
steep  of  ascent.  Each  commander  was  waiting  for  the  other  to 
cross  in  the  expectation  of  fighting  in  a  more  advantageous 
position,  when  it  was  observed  that  on  the  left  wing  of  Attias 
all  the  cavalry  with  many  light  armed  foot  interBpeised  among 
them  were  descending  into  the  valley.  Curio  sent  against 
them  his  cavaliy  and  two  cohorts  of  Mamicini.  Ite  enemy's 
cavalry  did  not  stand  the  first  shock  but  fled  at  Aill  speed  to 
their  army :  the  light  armed  troops,  which  accompanied  them, 
being  deserted  were  snrronnded  and  killed  by  Cnrio's  troops. 
The  army  of  Varus  saw  the  flight  and  massacre  of  their 
comrades,  but  did  not  come  to  their  aid.  Curio  had  with  him 
Caninius  Bebilns,  a  man  of  great  military  experience.  "  Yon 
see.  Curio,"  said  Bebilns, ''  that  the  enemy  is  struck  with 
terror  t  why  do  you  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity?" 
Curb  simply  reminding  his  men  of  what  they  had  promised 
the  day  before  ordered  them  to  follow  and  himself  led  the  way. 
The  valley  was  so  steep  that  the  first  ranks  could  not  climb 
the  sides  without  the  assistanoe  of  those  who  were  behind 
them ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Attius  were  so  terrifled  at  the  flight 
and  slaughter  of  their  comrades  that  they  never  thought  of 
resistance  and  were  expecting  every  moment  to  be  surrounded 
by  Curio-'s  cavalry,  and  so  before  a  missile  could  be  discharged 
or  Cnrio's  men  could  <Jome  near  them,  the  whole  army  of 
VaniH  turned  round  and  sought  the  protection  of  their  camp. 

In  the  flight  Fabiua,  a  Pelignian,  a  centnrion  of  the  lowest 
class  in  Cnrio's  army,  who  was  following  close  on  the  most 
advanced  of  the  fugitives,  called  aloud  to  Varus,  as  if  he  were 
one  of  his  own  men  and  wished  to  say  something  to  him. 
Varus  hearing  his  name  often  repeated  halted,  and  while  he 
was  asking  the  man  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted,  Fabius 
aimed  at  his  shoulder  with  his  sword  and  was  near  killing 
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Varus,  bat  he  avoided  the  danger  hj  laising  his  shield. 
FabinB  was  surrounded  hj  Varus'  mea  and  killed.  The  gates 
of  the  camp  were  so  crowded  by  the  fugitiTes  that  more 
perished  in  the'cnuh  than  in  the  battle  or  the  flight,  and  tb^ 
were  very  near  being  driven  oat  of  the  camp :  some  even  ran 
right  tbroiigh  the  camp  into  the  town.  The  strength  of  the 
position  and  the  defences  prevented  Curio  from  attacking  the 
camp,  and  his  men  having  come  out  onlj  to  fight  had  not 
with  them  the  means  necessary  for  an  assault.  Accordingly 
Curio  took  his  soldiers  back  to  their  own  camp  withont  having 
lost  a  single  man  except  Fabius :  the  enemy  had  about  six 
hundred  men  killed  and  mwiy  wounded.  When  Curio  with- 
drew, all  the  wounded  men  of  VaruB  retired  into  the  town, 
and  they  were  followed  by  many  who  pretended  to  be 
wounded,  but  were  only  frightened.  Varus  seeing  the  aUrm 
of  all  his  army,  left  only  a  trumpeter  in  the  camp  witii  a  few 
tents  for  show,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  watch 
silently  drew  his  army  into  the  town.  On  the  next  day  Curio 
b^an  to  blockade  Utica  and  to  form  lines  of  contrevallation. 
The  body  of  the  townspeople  had  long  enjoyed  peace  and 
had  no  experienoe  of  war ;  the  citizens  of  Utica  were  weU 
di^Kwed  to  Caesar  in  consideration  of  certain  favours  which 
tfaey  had  received  from  him ;  the  Roman  citizens  in  the  place 
were  of  various  political  parties,  and  the  alarm  in  consequence 
of  the  losses  in  battle  was  great.  All  talked  openly  of  sar- 
render  and  u^^ed  P.  Attius  not  to  ruin  them  by  his  obstinacy. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  messengers  came  from  King  Juba  with 
the  news  that  he  would  soon  arrive  at  Utica  with  a  powerful 
force,  and  they  exhorted  t^e  citizens  to  defend  the  place.  The 
people  being  thus  encouraged  recovered  their  spirits. 

Curio  received  the  same  intelligence,  but  for  some  time  he 
did  not  believe  it,  so  great  was  his  confidence  in  his  good 
fortune :  Caesar's  success  also  in  Spain  was  now  known  in 
Africa  through  messengers  and  letters ;  by  all  which  circum- 
stances Curio  was  so  elated  that  he  ihou^t  the  king  would 
not  dare  to  oppose  him.  But  when  he  was  informed  on  un- 
doubted authority  that  Juba's  forces  were  less  than  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Utica,  he  left  his  works,  and  retired  to  the 
Castra  Cornelia,  where  he  began  to  collect  stores  of  com,  to 
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foitifj  the  C8mp,  and  to  lay  in  stocks  of  timber-wood ;  and 
Ke  immediatelj  sent  orden  to  Sicily  for  the  two  lemons  which 
he  had  left  there  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  to  join  him. 
The  Castra  Cornelia  was  very  well  adapted  for  protracting 
the  war  both  by  the  natore  of  the  position  and  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  abnndance  of  fresh  water 
and  of  salt,  of  which  a  great  quantity  had  already  been 
bron^t  there  from  the  neighbooring  saltpans.  There  was 
no  risk  of  want  of  timber,  for  there  were  forests,  nor  of  grain, 
for  the  country  was  full  of  oom.  Corio  therefore  with  the 
i^probation  of  the  whole  army  determined  to  wait  for  the  rest 
of  his  forces  and  to  protract  the  war. 

His  salt  was,  as  it  appears,  the  produce  of  certain  at^aoent 
saltpans,  probably  on  or  near  the  coast,  or  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  salt  lakea  A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  still  produced  from 
the  salt  lakes  in  the  Begenoy  of  Tunis  by  the  natural  process 
of  evaporation  in  summer.  The  crystals  are  fine  and  very 
pure,  and  only  cost  the  labour  of  collection, 

Cnrio  was  now  informed  by  some  townsmen,  who  oame  to 
him  from  Utica,  that  King  Juba  had  been  recalled  by  a  war 
among  his  neighbonrs  and  quarrels  among  the  people  of 
Leptis;'  that  he  was  now  in  his  kingdom;  and  Ihat  his 
general  Saburra  was  approaching  Utica  with  a  small  force. 
Bashly  trusting  the  report  of  these  men  Curio  changed  his 
purpose  and  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  His  youth,  his  great 
epirit,  his  past  eacoess,  and  his  confidence  in  a  fortunate  issue, 
all  combined  to  confirm  him  in  this  determination.  At  night- 
fall he  sent  all  his  cavalry  towards  the  enemy's  camp  which 
vna  on  the  Bagradaa  and  onder  the  c<Hnniand  of  Saburra ; 
but  the  king  with  all  his  forces  was  following  and  had  halted 
about  six  miles  behind  Saburra.  Curio's  cavalry,  who  had 
ridden  on  during  the  night,  attacked  the  enemy  nnexpeotadly, 
for  the  Nnmidians  according  to  barbarian  custom  had  gone  to 
rest  without  obearviug  any  order.  Being  &st  asleep  and 
dispersed  about  the  ground,  a  great  number  were  killed,  and 
many  fled  in  terror.  After  this  sncceas  the  cavalry  returned 
towards  the  camp  with  some  prisoners. 
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Dariitg  the  fourth  watdi  Curio  hud  aet  oafe  wiA  aU  his 
forces,  leaving  five  cohorts  to  guard  the  camp.  AAer  haviog 
advanced  six  miles  he  met  the  cavalry,  who  informed  him  of 
what  they  had  done ;  he  asked  the  priBonere,  who  was  in  com- 
maad  at  the  camp  on  the  Bagradas,  and  he  was  told  that  it 
was  Sabom.  Id  bis  eagemeee  to  come  up  with  the  enemy 
Corio  made  no  iiutb«r  inqoiiy,  bat  taming  t«  the  soldiers 
who  were  nearest  to  bim  he  said,  "  Don't  yon  sec^  soldiers, 
that  the  story  (^  the  prisoners  agrees  with  tbe  report  of  the 
deserters  ?  the  king  is  not  here,  and  the  troops  which  he  has 
sent  aie  few,  which  is  proved  by  their  inability  to  resist 
a  small  body  of  horsraaen ;  hasten  then  to  seize  your  booty, 
and  to  gain  the  glory  of  a  victory  that  we  ■na.j  begin  to  tiiii^ 
aboat  rewarding  your  services."  The  cavalry  had  indeed  been 
very  socoessfnl,  especially  when  their  small  number  was  com- 
pared with  the  lai^  force  of  the  Numidians ;  but  their  reports 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  which  is  usual  with  men  who 
extol  tiieir  own  exploits.  Much  booty  also  was  displayed,  and 
captured  men  and  horses  were  exhibited.  The  consequence 
WHS  that  the  army  thought  that  delay  only  deferred  their 
victory,  and  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  seconded  the  hopes  of 
the  general  Curio  ordered  the  cavalry  to  follow,  and  be 
hurried  the  march  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  while  still  in 
confusion  after  the  flight.  But  the  cavalry,  who  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  nighf  6  march,  could  not  follow,  and  halted, 
some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another.  Even  this  did  not 
diminish  Curio's  expectation  of  victory. 

The  season  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  eonntry  would 
enable  us  to  cotyecture  what  Appian  states  (B.  C.  ii.  46),  that 
the  weather  was  hot  and  the  road  through  a  dry  and  sandy 
country,  and  all  the  streams  which  ilowed  in  winter  were  dried 
up  by  the  scorching  sun  of  Africa.  Juba  being  informed  by 
Saburra  of  the  fight  that  had  taken  place  in  the  night  sent  to 
his  relief  two  thousand  Spanish  and  Gallic  horsemen,  who 
formed  the  king's  body-guard,  and  also  that  part  of  the 
in&ntiy  in  which  he  had  most  confidence  t  be  followed  slowly 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops  and  sixty  elephants.  As  Curio 
had  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  Saburra  guessed  that  he  would 
soon  arrive  himself,  and  he  put  his  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
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battle  order,  with  instructioas  to  make  a  show  of  fear  and  to 
retire  a  little  and  dmw  back ;  at  the  proper  time,  he  said,  he 
would  give  the  signal  for  fighting,  and  such  orders  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

Curio's  former  expectations  were  encouraged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy  flying,  and  he  led  his  men  from  the  higher 
ground  to  the  plain.  He  advanced  some  distance  farther  and 
then  halted,  for  the  army  was  exhausted  by  a  sixteen  miles' 
march.  Saburra  now  gave  the  signal,  formed  his  line  of 
battle  aud  went  round  to  cheer  the  men;  but  he  sent  his 
cavalry  only  to  make  tlte  attack  and  kept  the  infimtry  at  a 
distance  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Cario  did  his  duty  as  a 
general  and  urged  his  men  to  trust  to  their  courage.  Neither 
the  soldiers  though  &tigued  by  the  mareh,  nor  the  cavalry 
though  few  in  number  and  exhausted  by  their  exertions, 
showed  any  want  of  ardour  and  spirit;  hut  the  horsemen 
were  only  two  hundred,  for  the  rest  had  halted  on  the  road. 
The  enemy  gave  way  before  the  attack  of  Curio's  cavalry, 
who  were  however  unable  to  follow  up  the  poisuit  or 
to  press  their  horses  forward.  The  enemy's  cavalry  now 
began  to  Barround  Curio's  flanks  and  to  trample  down 
the  men  from  the  rear.  When  Curio's  cohorts  ran  for- 
ward towards  the  enemy,  the  Numidians,  who  were  quite 
fresh,  avoided  the  attack  by  their  activity,  and  when 
Curio's  'men  attempted  to  retire  to  their  ranks  they  were 
surrounded  and  cut  off  from  their  comradea.  "nius  it 
was  neither  safe  for  them  to  keep  l^ir  ground  and  main- 
tain their  ranks,  nor  to  rush  forward  and  try  the  hazard 
of  battle.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  continually  increased 
by  the  reinforcements  which  the  king  seat  up :  the  strength 
of  Curio's  men  was  failing  from  exhaustion,  and  the  wounded 
could  neither  retire  nor  be  withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety,  for 
the  whole  army  was  eurroanded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The 
wounded  lost  all  hope,  and  as  men  are  nsed  to  do  at  their  last 
momenta,  were  either  deploring  their  own  unhappy  fate  or 
recommending  their  fathers  and  mothers '  to  those  who  might 
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be  lucky  enoogli  to  eeca^  irom  the  danger.     There  was  nni- 
Tersal  terror  and  lamentation. 

In  this  general  consternation  Curio  seeing  that  neither  his 
exhortations  nor  entreaties  were  listened  to,  and  that  in  the 
desperate  state  of  afibire  there  was  only  one  chance  of  escape, 
ordered  all  tlje  army  to  make  Uieir  way  to  the  nearest  hills 
and  the  standards  to  be  tamed  in  that  direction.  Bat  the 
hills  were  already  occupied  by  the  cavalry  of  Saburra.  Curio's 
men  now  were  reduced  to  complete  desperation :  some  fled 
and  were  cut  down  by  t^e  cavalryj  and  others  unwounded  fell 
down  &om  exhaustion.  Cn.  Domitius,  commander  of  the 
GSTaliy,  having  a  few  horsemen  with  him  urged  Curio  to 
save  himself  by  flight  and  to  attempt  to  reach  the  camp; 
and  he  promised  Curio  that  he  would  not  abandon  him.  But 
Curio  declared  that  after  the  loss  of  the  army,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  he  would  never  rettim  into  Caesar's  presence, 
and  he  fought  till  he  was  killed.  A  few  horsemen  escaped 
from  the  battle.  Those  who  had  stayed  behind  to  rest  their 
horses,  as  soon  as  they  saw  from  a  distance  the  rout  of  the 
army  retired  in  safety  to  the  camp.  The  soldiers  were 
killed  to  a  man ;  a  legion  and  a  half.  The  head  of  Curio  was 
brought  to  Juba  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  45) . 

When  the  report  of  this  disaster  reached  the  quaestor 
Marcins  Rufos,  who  was  left  in  the  camp  by  Curio,  be  exhorted 
the  men  not  to  lose  heart.  They  he^ed  and  entreated  him 
to  carry  them  back  to  Sicily,  which  he  promised  to  do,  and 
he  ordered  the  masters  of  the  vessels  to  have  all  their  boats 
ready  on  the  shore  at  nightfall.  But  in  the  general  alarm 
some  declared  that  the  forces  of  Juba  were  already  presebt, 
that  Yams  with  his  legions  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  the 
dust  raised  by  the  troops  was  visible  j  all  which  was  com- 
pletely false.  Some  feared  that  the  enemy's  fleet  would  soon 
appear.  Amidst  the  nniversal  consternation  every  man  looked 
after  himself.  Those  who  were  on  board  the  ships  of  frar 
were  hurrying  their  departure,  and  their  flight  moved  the 
masters  of  the  transports  to  follow.  Appian  (B,  C.  ii.  46) 
gives  the  name  of  Flamma  to  the  cowardly  commander  of  the 
fleet.  A  few  small  barks  did  their  duty  and  obeyed  the  - 
orders;  but  the  shore  was  crowded  with  the  fugitives,  and 
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there  was  suck  a  straggle  to  g«t  firat  into  Hw  boats  thalfc 
many  were  Bunk  by  the  weight,  and  the  rest  were  afmid  to 
come  near  the  land.  The  result  was  that  ooljr  a  few  eoldiera 
and  citizens*  who  found  friends  in  this  extremity  or  were 
looked  OD  with  compassion  or  could  swim  to  the  vessels 
were  taken  on  board  and  carried  to  Sicily.  The  remaindw 
sent  some  centarione  by  nigbt  to  Varus  to  offer  their  sar- 
rendOT.  These  soldiers  on  the  following  dvf  were  seen  by 
Jaba  before  the  town  and  earned  by  him  as  his  prisooei^ 
and  a  great  many  of  them  were  massacred.  He  picked  ont  a 
few  Mid  sent  them  to  his  kingdom.  Yarns  complained  tiiat 
the  king  broke  Hbe  promise  that  he  made  to  the  eoldiere, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  make  resistanoe.  Juba  entered  Utica 
on  horseback  followed  by  many  senators,  among  whom  were 
Serrins  Solpioius  and  Licinins  Damasippns.  AAer  giving 
brief  orders  about  what  should  be  done  at  Utica  and  staying 
there  a  few  days  Juba  returned  with  all  his  forces  to  his 
kingdom.  On  the  report  of  Juba's  services  being  carried  to 
Fompeius  in  Maoedonia,  he  received  irom  PompeinB  and  the 
senators  who  were  with  him  the  titJe  of  king.  Sut  Juba  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  Kome  by  Caesar  and  his  partisans  in 
the  city,  and  BocchuB  and  Sogodes  received  from  Rome  the 
title  of  kings  on  account  of  their  hostility  or  assumed  hostility 
to  the  party  of  Fompeius.* 

Caesar  in  his  history  of  Curio's  unfortunate  campaign  has 
clearly  explained  the  causes  of  his  de&at.  Tbe  first  and  great 
mistake  of  Curio  was  contempt  of  his  opponent,  a  thing  which 

'  "Patrei  fitmiliaei"  doei  liameaii  marriad  loldienF  or,  as  it  has  been  tnns- 
lated,"  aged  men  r" 

■  Dion  (41.  e.  41  io.)  hu  told  ttie  atoryof  Cario'icftmpugn  and  particularly 
bis  final  deftitniDre  correctly  tban  osoaL  Apjrian'i  namtive  (B.  C.  !L  M  &c.) 
ii  defective,  ai  mnal,  in  gto^iaphicml  aoeancj,  and  he  haa  Died  other  anUiorities 
beiides  Caeau',  whom  indeed  be  may  not  have  nied  at  all.  Aduiiu  PolUo  wai 
with  Curio,  and  he  ma;  be  Appian'a  authority.  Appian  reprats  that  before 
Curio  landed,  his  enemiea  inppoeinf;  that  he  wonld  occnpy  the  Caitra  Cornelia 
poiaoned  the  water  there,  and  that  hii  men  antfeied  mneh  from  ming  itv  irtuch 
waa  the  reuon  why  he  encamped  near  Dtiea.  Lnean  in  hia  hiatorical  poem 
(Phanal.  iv.  S81)  hu  told  the  atoiy  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cario,  the  man 
whom  Caeaar  ii  said  to  ham  bo«ght  i 

"  Uotnentnmqne  ftiit  mntatna  Corio  reram, 
Gtallomm  eaptn*  apoliia  et  CacMri*  anro." 
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has  rained  maii^  men.  He  took  over  lo  Afiica  only  two 
l^om  when  be  had  four  at  hi§  disposal.  He  left  his  Bafe 
position  at  the  Castra  Cornelia,  where  he  had  abandant  sup- 
plies and  tlie  command  of  the  eea,  and  plnnged  in  tiie  hot 
season  into  the  waterless  interior  to  attack  an  enemy  who 
wonld  never  have  dared  to  assanlt  his  camp.  He  was  deceived 
by  deserters  and  by  a  palpable  trick  of  the  barbarian  prince 
whom  he  had  once  attempted  to  strip  of  his  dominions.  Folly 
and  want  of  common  sense  brought  min  on  his  amy  and  on 
himself,  for  after  such  miserable  mismaDi^enent  he  oonld  do 
nothing  else  than  die  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Caesar  has 
genetoosly  spared  all  reproach  of  his  young  friend,  bnt  he  has 
di^nised  none  of  his  faults.  In  fact,  Caesar  was  blamable 
for  appointing  an  inexperienoed  headstrong  young  man  to  an 
important  command,  when  he  might  have  chosen  Caninins 
Rebilns,  whom  be  knew  well  and  had  tried.  Bnt  Caesar  did 
what  has  often  been  done  since :  Curio  was  a  nsefnl  political 
partisan  and  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  his  services;  and 
Caesar  gratified  Cnrio's  wishes  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  an 
army  and  a  province.  There  is  no  indioatioQ  of  the  sonrcc 
from  which  Caesar  derived  his  narrative  of  this  nnlncky  e«m- 
paipu 

Caesar  sustained  another  loss  some  time  in  this  year,  and  it 
has  been  conjectored  l^at  he  spoke  of  it  in  his  third  book 
(iii.  8)  in  a  passage  which  is  now  defective.  He  allndes  to 
this  lose  in  another  passage  (B.C.  iii.  10).  The  story  is  thus 
briefly  told  by  Dion  (41,  c.  40) :  "  While  these  things  were 
going  on  in  Borne  and  in  Spain,  M.  Ootavins  and  L.  Scribonius 
Libo  using  the  tteet  of  Pompeius  drove  out  of  Dalmatia  P. 
Comelins  Dolabella,  who  wss  acting  for  Caesar  in  those  parts ; 
and  when  G.  Antonins,  the  brother  of  M.  Antonins,  attempted 
to  aid  iOolabella,  Octavioa  and  Libo  shut  him  up  in  a  small 
island,  where  Antonins  being  deserted  by  the  natives  and 
hard  pressed  by  famine  was  taken  witii  all  his  men  except  a 
few :  for  some  of  them  sncceeded  in  escaping  to  the  mainland ; 
and  others  who  attempted  to  escape  on  raile  were  canght  and 
killed  themselves."  The  surrender,  as  Caesar  says  (B.C.  iii. 
07)  was  effected  through  the  treachery  of  T.  Palio  or  Pulfio, 
whose  courage  is  recorded  by  Caesar  in  hts  history  of  the 
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Gallic  War  (B.(3.  t.  44).  Pompeius  incorporated  in  liis  own 
army  the  men  of  C.  Antonius  who  surrendered  (Caesar,  B.C. 
iii.  4),  fifteen  cohorts,  as  Orosius  stat«B  (vi.  16). 

FloruB  (iv.  2.  SI)  says  that  "  Dolabella  and  Antonins 
being  ordered  to  occupy  the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic, 
DolabeUa  placed  his  camp  on  the  shore  of  Illyricnm,  and 
Antonios  on  the  shore  of  Cariota,  and  as  Pompeius  was  in 
the  possession  of  these  seas,  his  legatns  Octavios  Libo  sar- 
roanded  both  of  them  with  a  large  force.  Famine  compelled 
Antonins  to  surrender.  Bafts  also  which  were  sent  by  Basilus 
(one  of  Caesar's  commanders,  B.  O.  vi.  29),  such  as  he  had 
constructed  for  want  of  ships,  were  captured  by  a  new 
trick  of  the  Pompeian  Cilicians,  by  letting  ropee  down  into 
the  sea,  in  the  fashion  in  which  wild  beasts  are  snared.  The 
rising  tide  however  enabled  two  of  the  rafts  to  escape.  One 
of  them  which  carried  the  soldiers  belonging  to  Opit«rgium 
(a  town  of  Venetia)  stuck  in  the  shallows  with  a  memorable 
result;  for  a  body  of  hardly  one  thousand  men  resisted  for  a 
whole  day  the  missiles  of  an  army  which  snrronnded  them, 
and  when  their  courage  offered  no  chance  of  escape,  to  avoid  a 
surrender  and  at  the  exhortation  of  the  tribune  Valteius,  tbey 
killed  one  another."  Florus  probably  followed  or  nsed  Lncan 
in  his  story  (Pharsal.  iv.  40S — 561) ;  but  we  do  not  know  who 
was  Lncan's  anthority.  Flome  tmtes  Octavius  Libo,  instead 
of  OctaVius  and  Libo.  If  we  had  Caesar's  text  complete,  the 
narrative  might  not  occupy  mote  than  a  chapter  or  two. 

The  island  was  Corcyra  Nigra  (Curzola),  in  the  Hadriatic, 
according  to  Caesar's  text  (B.C.  iii.  10)  and  that  of  Floras 
before  it  was  altered ;  but  Caesar's  words  "  ad  Corcyram " 
were  changed  to  "  ad  Curictam  "  by  P.  Rubenius ;  and  late 
editors  of  Caesar  aod  others  have  accepted  the  alteration.^ 


*  A*  to  the  retidiiifr  "  Cnrictico  litoM "  in  ilonw,  the  notea  on  Daber'i 
edition  may  be  ooDitilted ;  and  the  ootee  ia  Ondendoip'a  edition  of  Lncan  on  tbe 
line  0'-  406)— 

"  Illio  bdlaci  conflria  gente  Curictam." 
The  ihIhikI  Cariefa  (Vt^Iia)  ia  in  the  Qnlf  ot  Quarnero  or  Fiunic,  I)at  tbe  place 
where  C.  Antonina  was  canght,  ia  na  Lnnn  writes  (iv.  401), — 
"  Qua  maril  Hadriad  lOngM  ferit  anda  Salonaa, 
Et  tepidum  in  uollea  ZephjToa  eicnrrit  lader." 
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Kw  lader  ii  a  river  ^il  GKadro)  whidi  flawed  into  the  H«drUlic  nou  Salaiua 
or  tWon*.  The  alteration  in  Caesar*!  text  of  "ad  Corcynun"  into  "ad  Cone- 
tun"  cannot  bejojti&ed.  Cniicta  ii  fax  oat  of  the  way,  if  VBmajtnuCLncan'B 
desoiptini  tif  the  poiition  of  the  place  where  C.  Antonins  waa  oaoght  j  and  alao 
■o  &i  north  that  it  was  much  beyond  the  limiti  of  any  militu?  opemtioni  in 
IIljricDm.    See  the  note  of  Tceuui  on  B.  C  iii.  10,  ed.  Oodendorp. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SIEGE  OP  MASSILIA. 

B.C.  49. 

While  Caesar  was  in  great  straits  at  Ilerda  {B.  C.  i.  56),  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Massilia  following  the  advice  of  L.  Domitios 
made  ready  eeventeen  ehipe  of  war,  of  which  eleven  were 
decked.'  They  also  prepared  many  small  vessels,  for  it  was 
their  design  to  terrify  the  Romans  by  numbers.  They  cm- 
■  barked  a  large  body  of  archers,  and  of  the  Albici,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  encouraged  them  by  gifts  and 
promises.  Domitius  asked  for  a  certain  number  of  ships, 
which  be  manned  with  the  "  coloni "  (tenants,  p.  44)  and 
shepherds  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  With  the  fleet  thus 
equipped  the  Massiliot^  advanced  with  great  confidence  against 
the  ehipB  commanded  by  D.  Brutus,  which  were  stationed  at 
an  island  opposite  to  Massilia.  This  island  is  one  of  the 
dismal  rocks  near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Marseille,  nov 
named  Batonean  and  Pom^e.* 

Brutus  was  much  inferior  in  the  number  of  ships ;  hot 
Caesar  had  assigned  to  him  the  bravest  men  selected  irom  all 
the  legions,  "  anteaignani "  {p.  51)  and  centurions,  who  had 
volunteered  for  this  service.  The  men  were  provided  with 
hooks  and  grappling  irons,  and  a  great  number  of  pila  or 

'  "Nmm  tocUe,"  n»mod«]«o"con»tr»t»fl"  (Bell.  Alei.  0.  11).  TheveHeli  . 
which  vera  onlj  partially  covered  at  the  haul  and  Btem  were  named  "  open  " 
(ipertae). 

*  The  iilandu  and  the  siDaller  rocba  near  tbem  seem  to  he  the  Stoechadei  of 
Agatfaemenii.  ThejarenottheStoechadesof  Plia;(N.  H.  8.  11)  and  of  Stnbo 
(p.  184),  who  ipeaks  of  them  as  five  In  nnmber  and  caltiviited  bj  the  Haailiota. 
Tbe  Stoechsdea  of  Pliny  at  lewt  leem  to  be  the  Iilea  d'Hiirea. 
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heavy  JATelins,  darts  and  other  missiles.  Having  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  Massiliot  fleet  they  catne  out  of  port  and 
Ii^an  the  engagement.  The  etmggle  was  verj  fierce  on  both 
sides  :  the  Albici,  a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  well  trained 
to  the  uae  of  arms,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Romans  in 
courage,  and  having  recently  parted  from  the  townq>eople 
they  were  animated  by  the  promises  which  had  Been  made  to 
them;  the  shepherds  of  Domitins  also  were  encouraged  by 
the  hope  of  freedom,  and  fighting  under  the  eye  of.  their 
master  were  eager  to  merit  his  approbation.  The  Massiliote 
coaHiiag  in  the  easy  moTements  of  their  vessels  and  the  skill 
of  the  hejmsmen  eluded  the  attacks  of  Brutus'  ships ;  and  so 
long  as  they  had  plenty  of  sea-room,  they  endeavoared  by 
extending  their  line  to  surround  the  vessels  of  their  adver- 
saries, or  to  attack. single  ships  with  several  ships,  or  to  sweep 
past  them  and  break  the  oare.  When  they  were  compelled  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  where  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the 
helmsmen  were  of  no  use,  they  relied  on  the  courdge  of  the 
moontaineers.  The  men  of  Brutus  had  rowers  of  less  expe- 
rience and  less  skilful  helmsmen  to  aid  them,  for  they  had 
been  taken  from  merchant-ships  and  had  not  yet  learned  even 
the  names  of  the  tackle ;  and  besides  this,  the  ships  being 
built  of  mueeasoned  timber  were  not  so  light  and  manageable 
as  those  of  the  enemy.  However  when  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  close  quarters,  the  men  of  Brutus  were 
well  content  to  fight  against  a  couple  of  the  enemy's  ships 
with  a  single  vessel,  and  when  they  had  fixed  their  grappling 
irons  on  both  ships  and  held  them  fast,  they  boarded,  and 
slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  Albici  and  of  the  shepherds. 
In  this  way  they  sank  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  capHired 
some  vessels  with  the  men  in  them  and  drove  the  rest  into 
the  harbour.  The  Massiliote  lost  nine  ships,  captured  and 
sunk. 

Caesar  was  still  busy  in  Spain  when  his  legatus  C.  Tre- 
bonius  began  the  siege  of  Massilia  by  raising  earthworks  in 
two  places  Mid  pushing  his  galleries  and  towers  towards  the 
town.  One  place  was  close  to  the  port  and  the  ehip-yaids; 
the  other  was  on  that  side  of  the  town  by  which  it  was 
approached  from  Gallia  and  Spain ;  oi",  as  Caesar  explains  it. 
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at  that  part  of  the  aea  which  lies  towards  the  month  of  the 
EJione.  The  port,  named  Lacydon,  was,  as  Strabo  describea 
it,  beneath  a  theatre-formed  rock  looking  towards  the  south ; 
and  it  was  OQ  the  soath-east  side  of  this  port  where  Trebonius 
made  one  of  his  earthworks.  The  other  was  made  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town.  Caesar  describes  Massilia  as  washed 
by  the  sea  on  three  fourths  of  the  circuit;  and  the  remaioinf^ 
fourth  part  was  the  approach  on  the  laud  side.  On  this  fourth 
side  also  the  part  which  extended  to  the  citadel  being  defended 
bj  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  a  very  deep  valley  made  the 
attack  tedions  and  difficult.  In  order  to  construct  his  earth- 
works Trebonius  sent  for  a  great  number  of  beasts  and  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  Provincia,  and  got  together  brushwood 
and  timber.  By  these  means  he  raised  an  earthwork  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet.*     (B.  C.  ii.  1.) 

Maesilia  had  always  possessed  great  military  stores  and 
numerous  engines,  which  no  galleries  (vineae)  made  of  osiers 
could  resist.  Wooden  stakes  twelve  feet  long  pointed  with 
iron  and  discharged  from  powerful  ballistae  pierced  through 
four  layers  of  hardies  and  entered  the  ground.  Accordingly 
the  galleries  of  the  besiegers  were  covered  with  pieces  of  wood 
a  foot  in  the  square  fastened  together,  and  under  this  cover 
the  material  for  the  earthworks  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
A  Testudo'  or  cover  sixty  feet  wide  was  pushed  on  in  fi>ont  for 
the  purpose  of  levelling  the  ground:  it  was  constructed  of 
very  strong  pieces  of  wood  and  covered  with  everything  that 
could  protect  it  against  fire  and  stones.  But  the  magnitude 
of  the  works,  the  height  of  the  wall  and  the  towers  and  the 
number  of  the  enemy's  engines  retarded  the  operations  of  the 

>  Tho  old  port  wu  eridenUj  not  the  moJeni  port,  .bat  wu  at  the  y$xt  mined 
in  some  maps  tlie  CatalaD  filla^  and  harbour ;  and  it  niut  have  been  eoiutracted 
iu  Qreelc  fssblon  hj  artiflclnl  moles.  The  modern  taij  a  hnilt  roand  themodem 
port.  Bameniiu  states  that  Hauiliawas  conDected  with  themaiDluid  b;  a  space 
of  fifteen  faoDdred  paces,  which,  as  IFAnville  remarks  (Notice  de  I'Aneienne 
Qaule,  Uaeulia)  U  too  moch,  "for  from  the  bottom  of  the  port  measqred  in  a 
direction  towards  the  sea  as  far  ai  the  [dace  called  La  Orando  Pcaatc,  it  is  only 
700  or  SOO  Roman  paces."  The  modem  port  has  probably  been  cbiefl;  formed 
b;  dredging  a  shallow  natural  inlet,  which  ia  still  shallow  and  only  kept  accee- 
■ible  to  merchant-Bhips  by  constant  laboar. 

*  The  Teatado  described  by  Vitrnvins  (i.  14)  had  a  sqnsre  basis  of  twentj- 
five  feet  to  the  ride. 
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kesiegen.  Frequent  Bailies  also  were  made  by  the  Albici  and 
fire  was  thrown  on  the  eaiiiiworks  and  the  towore,  but  the 
sallies  were  easily  repelled  with  great  Iogs  to  the  assailants, 
who  were  drivMi  back  into  the  t«wn. 

In  the  meantime  L.  Nasidius,  who  was  sent  hy  Cn.  Pom- 
peiua  to  relieve  Massilia  with  sixteen  ships,  a  few  of  which 
had  brazen  beaks,  passed  through  the  straits  of  Sicily  without 
being  obseiyed  by  Cnrio,  who  had  not  then  left  Sicily. 
Nasidius  brought  his  ships  up  to  Messana  (MeEsina),  and  as 
the  alarm  drove  away  the  chief  inhabitants  he  was  able  to 
carry  off  one  of  the  ships  from  the  naval  station.  With  this 
addition  to  his  fleet  he  directed  his  course  to  MassiUa,  and 
sending  before  him  a  small  vessel  he  announced  his  approach 
to  Domitius  and  the  Massiliot^  and  eamcBtly  pressed  them  to 
join  him  in  fighting  another  battle  with  Brutus. 

After  thw  ddeat  the  Massiliots  brought  out  old  ships  from 
the  ship-yards  to  make  up  the  number  which  they  had  lost, 
and  Kpaired  and  fitted  them  out  with  wonderful  expedition. 
•  TTiey  had  an  abundant  supply  of  rowers  and  helmsmen.  They 
^80  had  some  fishing-vessels  which  they  covered  over  to 
protect  the  rowers  against  missiles,  and  they  filled  these 
vessels  with  archers  and  military  engines.  With  a  fleet  thus 
equipped  and  encouraged  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the ' 
old,  the  matrons  and  the  yonng  women  to  protect  their  native 
city  in  this  great  extremity,  the  men  embarked  with  no  less 
spirit  and  confidence  than  they  showed  before  the  lat«  defeat. 
It  is  a  common  fault  of  mankind,  observes  Caesar,  to  trust 
more  to  the  nnseen  and  the  unknown^  and  also  to  be  more 
alarmed  by  them  :  and  the  first  thing  happened  now ;  for  the 
arrival  of  L.  Xasidius  filled  the  citizens  with  hope  and  made 
them  ready  to  fight.  They  left  the  port  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  sailed  to  Tauroeis,  a  fort  belonging  to  Maasilia,  where 
they  found  Nasidinsj  put  their  ships  in  order  and  prepared 
for  a  second  battle.  After  deliberation  the  right  wing  was 
assigned  to  the  Massiliots,  aud  the  left  to  Nasidius.  Tanroeis 
was  probably  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Ciotat,  which  is  between  Marseille  aud  Toulon ;  for  there  is 
still  a  place  named  Taurenti  in  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Brutus  sailed  to  Tauroeis  with  bis  fleet  increased;  for  in 
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addition  to  the  ships  built  at  Arelate,  he  had  six  Teesels  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  MassiltotA,  and  were  now  repaired 
and  well  equipped.  Enconra^ing  his  men  to  despise  an 
enfeebled  enemy  whom  they  had  defeated  in  all  their  strength, 
he  advanced  Bgainat  Naeidins  and  the  Massiliota  full  of  hope 
and  spirit.  It  was  easy  to  see  into  the  city  from  the  camp  of 
Tiebonius  and  from  the  heights.  All  the  young  men  who 
had  been  left  in  Maesilia  to  keep  goard  and  aU  the  older 
people  with  their  wives  and  children  were  stretching  their 
hands  from  the  wall  in  a  sappliant  attitude  to  heaven,  or 
visiting  the  temples  and  prayiug  prostrate  before  the  statues 
for  victory.  There  was  not  a  person  in  the  city  who  did  not 
believe  that  his  own  fate  depended  on  that  day's  battle ;  for 
the  young  men  of  the  best  condition  and  those  of  highest  rank 
of  every  age  had  been  summoned  by  name,  and  entreated  to 
man  the  fleet,  so  that,  if  the  MassiliotB  should  he -defeated,  it 
was  plain  that  they  would  be  unable  to  make  another  effort ; 
but,  if  they  should  be  victorious,  they  were  confident  that  they 
would  save  the  city  either  by  their  own  means  or  with  aid  ■ 
from  without.  • 

When  the  battle  began,  the  Massiliots  showed  no  want  of 
courage.  Bemembering  the  recent  exhortation  of  their  friends 
they  fought  with  a  conviction  that  they  would  never  have 
another  opportunity,  and  that  those  who  fell  ia  battle  would 
only  perish  a  little  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  who 
would  have  the  same  fate  when  the  city  was  taken.  The  ships 
of  Brutus  being  gradually  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
skilful  manceuvres  of  the  enemy's  helmsmen,  the  Maaeiliots 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  ease  with  which 
their  vessels  were  worked,  and  if  the  Romans  ever  succeeded 
in  holding  any  ship  with  their  grappling  irons,  the  enemy 
came  from  all  directions  to  aid  their  countrymen.  At  close 
quarters  also  joined  with  the  Albici  the  Massiliots  fought  with 
spirit  and  were  little  inferior  in  coun^  to  their  adversaries ; 
at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  missiles  discharged  from 
their  smaller  vessels  infiicted  many  wounds  on  the  Romans. 
Two  of  the  enemy's  triremes  spying  the  ship  of  Brutus,  which 
was  easily  known  by  the  admiral's  flag,  came  right  against  it 
from  two  directions ;  but  Brutus  perceiving  their  design  took 
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advantage  of  the  easy  movements  of  his  vessel  and  just 
escaped  in  time.  The  ships  which  were  at  fall  speed  came 
into  such  violent  collision  with  one  another  that  both  were 
greatly  damaged,  and  one  of  them  had  the  beak  broken  and 
was  crashed  altogether.  The  ships  of  Brutus,  which  were 
nearest,  observiag  what  had  happened  fell  on  the  two  disabled 
eliips  and  quickly  sunk  them. 

The  ships  of  Naaidins  did  nothing  and  soon  retired  from 
the  figfat]  for  the  men  had  neither  the  sight  of  their  native 
town  nor  the  entreaties  of  kinsmen  to  urge  them  to  risk  their 
lives.  Accotdingly  they  did  not  lose  a  single  ship ;  but  of 
the  Maasiiiot  vessels  five  were  sunk,  four  were  taken  and  one 
escaped  with  the  ships  of  Nasidius,  all  of  which  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Nearer  Spain.  One  of  the  remaining  ships  of  the 
Massiliots  was  sent  forward  to  announce  the  defeat.  As  soon  as 
it  approached  the  city,  all  the  people  came  out  to  hear  the 
news,  and  such  was  the  lamentation  that  the  city  appeared  as 
if  it  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  However  the 
citizens  began  to  make  all  preparatiou  that  they  could  for  the 
defence  of  the  place  (c.  7). 

The  soldiers  of  Treboniua,  who  were  employed  at  the  works 
on  the  right  hand,  observed  that  it  would  be  a  great  protection 
to  them  in  that  part  against  the  freqiient  sallies,  if  they 
should  build  under  the  wall  a  brick  tower  which  they  could 
use  as  a  fort  and  a  place  of  retreat.  At  first  they  made  the 
tower  low  and  small  to  protect  them  against  sudden  attacks : 
to  this  tower  they  withdrew  when  there  was  occasion,  defended 
themaelves  in  it  against  any  violent  assault,  and  sallied  out 
themselves  to  drive  hack  and  pursue  the  enemy.  The  tower 
was  a  square  of  thirty  feet  in  the  side,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  five  feet.  Afterwards  however,  as  esperience  is 
the  great  teacher,  inventive  talent  showed  that  the  tower 
might  be  made  very  useful  if  it  was  raised  higher  j  which  was 
done  in  this  manner.  When  the  tower  was  raised  to  the  first 
story,  they  fitted  the  ends  of  beams  into  the  ^falis  in  such 
wise  that  they  were  covered  by  the  outer  part  of  the  brick 
work  so  that  no  part  of  the  beams  should  project  and  be  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  fire.  Above  the  flooring  of  this  first 
story  they  built  up  with  bricks  as  high  as  the  blinds  (plntei)  and 
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covered  galleries  would  allow,  and  tlien  they  placed  two  cross 
beams  *  resting  at  points  not  far  from  the  extremities  of  the 
walls,  which  beams  were  designed  to  support  the  wood-woilt 
intended  as  a  roof  for  the  tower.  Above  these  beams  at  right 
angles  to  two  opposite  walls  they  laid  joists  and  tied  tbem 
together  with  planks.  These  joists  were  made  to  prqject  a 
little  beyond  the  outside  of  the  walls,  that  coverings  might  be 
BUBpended  &om  them  to  ward  off  missiles  from  the  men  while 
they  were  completing  the  walls  np  to  the  height  of  the  roof. 
The  surface  of  this  roof  was  covered  with  bricks  and  day  to 
protect  it  fropi  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  mattresses  also  were 
thrown  ov^  t«  prevent  missiles  from  the  military  engines 
breaking  through  or  stones  from  the  catapults  distorbing  the 
brickwork.  They  also  made  of  ships'  cables  three  mats  eqnal 
in  length  to  the  width  of  the  walls  (thirty  feet)  and  four  feet 
wide,  which  mats  were  hung  on  the  projecting  beams  on  the 
three  ndes  of  the  tower  exposed  to  the  enemy  j  for  Hub  was 
the  only  kind  of  protection  which  in  other  places  had  been 
found  to  be  impervious  to  any  missile  or  engine.  When  that 
part  of  the  tower  was  finished  and  protected  against  tlie  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  they  removed  the  blinds  (plutei)  in  order  to 
employ  them  for  other  works :  and  then  they  began  to  raise  the 
roof  of  the  tower  by  jtressure  from  below  *  upwards  from  the 
floor  of  the  first  Btoiy.  When  they  had  raised  this  roof  as  high 
as  the  hanging  curtains  allowed  (four  feet),  the  workmen 
within  the  curtains  being  thus  protected  continued  to  build  up 
the  walls  with  bricks,  and  then  again  by  using  pressure  from 
below  they  made  fresh  room  for  building.  When  it  was  time  to 
make  another  flooring,  they  laid  down  beams,  as  they  had  done 
at  first,  which  were  protected  by  the  outer  p^t  of  the  walls, 
and  from  this  floor  again  they  raised  the  surface  of  the  roof 
and  hung  the  curtains.  Thus  without  suffering  any  wounds 
and  with  no  danger  they  built  up  six  stories,  and  left  openings 
in  suitable  places  for  the  discharge  of  missiles  from  engines. 
When  they^  felt  confident  that  from  this  tower  they  could 

•  PBThapi  thsM  beami  croued  one  uiother  and  were  fiutened  together  at  the 
centre  thns  X,  h.  that  the  oitremitiM  would  re«h  thefonr  uifrles.  Oaiwhardt 
nndentatidi  it  lo ;  and  Ennei. 
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protect  the  snrrounduig  works,  they  began  to  build  &  hut 
(mnsculaB)  sixty  feet  long  of  timber  two  feet  ia  the  square,  for 
the  pnrpotie  of  poshing  it  forwards  from  the  tower  to  the 
enemy's  tower  and  wall.  The  form  of  the  "  muscnluB  "  was  this. 
Two  balks  of  equal  length  were  laid  on  the  ground  at  the 
distaDce  of  four  feet,  and  in  these  balks  were  fixed  small  pillars 
fire  feet  high  and  of  course  oppcwite  to  one  another.  These 
pillars  were  joined  together  by  rafters  (capreoli)  forming  on 
each  side  a  gentle  slope  and  intended  to  support  the  beams 
placed  on  them  for  covering  the  roof.  Over  these  rafters 
were  laid  beams  two  feet  in  the  square  and  fastened  together 
with  plates  and  nails.  At  the  outer  margin  of  the  roof  of 
the  "  musciilns  "  and  the  outer  part  of  the  beams  they  fixed 
qoadrangular  pieces  of  wood  four  fingers'  breadth  in  width, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  bricks  which  would  be  laid 
on  them.  Thus  the  "  mascalus  "  being  made  with  a  sitting 
roof,  and  the  beams  placed  upon  the  rafters,  it  was  covered  with 
bricks  and  clay  in  order  to  be  safe  against  fire  thrown  by  the 
besi^ed.  Hides  were  spread  over  the  bricks  to  prevent  water 
discharged  from  pipes  from  washing  away  the  bricks,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  only  slightly  baked;  and 
farther,  the  hides  were  covered  with  mattresses  to  save  them 
from  damage  by  fire  and  stones.  All  this  work  was  accom- 
plished under  the  protection  of  covered  galleries  (vJneae]  close 
to  the  tower ;  and  all  at  once,  when  the  enemy  were  not  ex- 
pecting, it  was  pnshed  forward  on  rollers,  such  as  were  used 
for  moving  ships,  close  up  to  the  tower  of  the  enemy.  Caesar 
haa  deseribed  the  constructiou  of  the  tower  and  "  musculus  " 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  bridge  which  he  built  over 
the  Rhine.  He  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  mechanical 
contrivances  and  to  have  understood  tbem  well.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  the  translation,  but  the  general  meaning  is  clear. 
Guischardt  (M^moires  Mititaires,  vol.  ii.)  has  explained  the 
passage  in  Caesar  without  having  mode  a  simple  translation, 
and  he  has  added  what  he  thought  necessary  for  the  nnder- 
standiug  of  the  text.  He  remarks  that  up  to  his  time  do 
commentator  had  explained  this  bold  undertaking,  and  he 
thinks  that  he  has  done  it.  Perhaps  he  has^  at  least  I  cannot 
find  much  fault  with  his  explanation.     He  condemns  Folard's 
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plan  and  description  of  this  siege  as  altogether  dilFerent  from 
Caesar's  text. 

The  townsmen,  alarmed  by  the  danger  which  now  threatened 
them,  pushed  forward  with  levers  the  largest  stones  that  thej 
could,  and  rolled  them  down  on  the  "musculus;"  but  the 
strength  of  the  structure  resisted  the  force  of  the  blows  and  all 
the  stones  slipped  off  the  roof.  Then  they  filled  casks  with 
pine-wood  and  pitch  which  they  set  on  fire  aad  sent  down  on 
the  "  musculus ;"  but  these  also  slipped  off  at  the  sides  and 
were  removed  by  the  soldiers  with  poles  and  forks.  In  the 
meantime  the  soldiers  working  under  the  "  musculus  "  pulled 
up  with  levers  the  stones  at  the  foundation  of  the  enemy's 
tower,  while  the  "  musculus  "  was  protected  by  missiles  dis- 
chai^ed  from  the  brick  tower,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
the  wall  and  their  own  towers.  Many  stones  had  now  been 
removed  from  the  enemy's  tower  when  part  of  it  fell  with  a 
sadden  crash,  and  the  remaining  part  threatened  to  follow. 
The  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  expected  plunder  of  the  city, 
came  out  in  a  body  from  the  gates  in  the  guise  of  suppliants 
and  stretched  oat  their  hands  to  the  commanders  and  the 
army.  This  strange  spectacle  stopped  all  acta  of  hostility, 
and  the  soldiers  turned  aside  to  see  what  was  going  to  be  done. 
When  the  enemy  reached  the  commanders,  they  fell  down  at 
their  feet,  and  entreated  them  to  wait  for  Caesar's  arrival : 
they  saw  that  their  city  was  now  taken,  the  Roman  works 
were  completed,  their  own  tower  was  undermined,  and  accord- 
ingly they  would  make  no  further  defence;  they  knew  that  if 
they  did  not  submit  to  Caesar's  orders  when  he  came,  nothing 
could  save  tbem  from  immediate  plunder;  and  that  if  the 
vhole  tower  fell,  the  soldiers  could  not  be  restrained  from 
breaking  in  and  plundering  and  destroying  the  town.  These 
considerations  and  more  to  the  same  effect  were  urged  in  a 
way  to  excite  compassion,  for  the  Massiliots  were  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  The  legati  moved  by  the  words  of  the 
suppliants  drew  away  the  soldiers,  stopped  the  siege,  and  left 
only  men  to  take  care  of  the  works.  A  kind  of  truce  was  made 
out  of  compassion,  and  they  waited  for  Caesar's  arrival ;  no 
missiles  were  discharged  from  the  town  wall  nor  by  the 
Bomans :  all  was  quiet  as  if  the  siege  was  finished.     Caesai- 
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had  hy  letter  earnestly  eojoined  Trebonina  not  to  allow  the 
town  to  be  taken  by  assaolt,  for  fear  that  the  eoldiera  irritated 
by  the  defection  of  the  townsmen,  by  the  resistance  which 
they  had  made  and  their  own  long  toil  shoDld  kill  all  the  full- 
^own  males,  as  they  threatened  to  do,  and  indeed  they  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  immediBtely  breaking  into  the 
town,  and  they  complained  grievonsly  that  Treboniua  was  the 
only  obstacle  to  their  taking  possession  of  tbe  place. 

But  the  enemy  were  faithlessly  looking  for  the  opportunity 
of  accomplishing  a  treacherous  purpose.  After  waiting  a  few 
days  for  a  time  when  the  Bomans  were  off  their  guard  at  mid- 
day, some  having  retired  and  others  after  their  continnous 
labour  having  gone  to  sleep  in  theirworks,  all  their  arms  being 
laid  aside  and  covered  up,  the  Massiliots  suddenly  issued  iiom 
the  gates  and  aided  by  ^  strong  and  favourable  wind  set  fire 
to  the  Roman  works.  The  wind  spread  the  flames,  and  at 
once  the  earthworks,  the  blinds,  the  testudo,  the  tower  and  the 
military  engines  took  fire,  and  were  consumed  before  it  could 
be  discovered  how  this  calamity  had  happened.  Tbe  Eomans 
roused  by  this  unexpected  accident  seized  such  arms  as  they 
eonid,  some  hurried  out  of  the  camp  to  assist,  and  all  fell  upon 
the  enemy ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  pursuing  by  the 
arrows  from  the  wall  and  the  missiles  eeut  by  the  engines. 
The  Massih'ots  retiring  beneath  the  wall  burnt  the  "musculus" 
and  the  brick  tower  without  any  hindrance.  Thus  the  labour 
of  many  months  perished  in  a  moment  through  the  treachery 
of  the  enemy  and  the  violence  of  the  wind.  On  the  following 
day  the  citizens  repeated  the  attack,  and  having  the  wind  still 
favourable  they  made  an  assault  with  more  confidence  on  the 
second  tower  and  earthwork  and  threw  fire  on  them ;  but  the 
Bomans  warned  by  the  misfortune  of  the  previous  day  were 
prepared  for  the  defence,  and  accordingly  after  killing  many 
of  the  enemy  they  drove  the  rest  back  into  the  town  without 
having  accomplished  their  purpose. 

Trebonius  now  began  to  repair  his  losses,  and  the  soldiers 
worked  with  still  great  ardour;  for  they  saw  that  all  their 
labour  had  been  useless,  and  they  were  greatly  irritated  that 
by  the  treachery  of  the  enemy  during  a  time  of  truce  their 
valour  would  be  a  subject  of  derision  to  the  townsmen.   There 
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were  no  meane  of  getting  more  timber  for  the  earthworks,  for 
all  the  tnes  tar  aod  wide  about  Massilia  had  been  cat  down 
and  employed  for  the  eiege,  and  therefore  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  terrace  of  a  new  kind,  conaistbg  of  two  brick  walls 
each  six  feet  thick  which  were  connected  bj  cross  pieces  of 
timber,  and  were  aboat  the  same  height  as  the  former  terrace. 
Where  either  the  distance  between  the  walls  or  the  weakness 
of  the  timber  eeemed  to  require  it,  pillars  were  placed,  cross- 
beams were  laid  on  them  to  strengthen  the  work,  and  all  the 
wood  was  covered  with  hurdles,  and  the  hardies  with  clay. 
Under  this  coyeriug  the  soldiers  being  protected  on  the  ri^t 
and  left  hy  the  wall  and  in  front  by  blinds  brought  op  without 
danger  all  that  was  wanted.  The  work  went  on  qnick,  and 
the  loss  of  the  works  which  bad  cost  so  much  time  was  quickly 
repaired  by  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  spldiers.  Openings  were 
left  at  places  in  the  wall  for  the  convenience  of  sallying  out, 

When  the  enemy  saw  that  the  damage  was  so  soon  repaired 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  and  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  practising  further  treachery  or  making  tresh  sallies, 
and  no  means  remained  of  attacking  the  Roman  soldiers  or 
firing  their  works,  and  the  new  terrace  showed  that  all  the 
city  on  the  land  side  might  he  shut  in  by  walls  and  towers  in 
the  same  way  and  they  would  then  be  unable  to  show  them- 
selves on  their  walls,  because  the  Roman  terrace  was  raised 
close  up  to  them,  and  the  shortness  of  the  distance  prevented 
them  from  using  the  military  engines  on  which  they  greatly 
relied;  and  further,  when  it  was  plain  that  they  must  now 
fight  from  the  wall  and  towers  on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans 
for  whom  they  were  no  match  in  courage,  they  asked  and 
obtained  a  tmce  on  the  same  terms  as  before  (B.  C.  ii.  16). 

Caesar  now  returned  from  Spain  and  was  before  the  town. 
Exhausted  by  all  their  sufferings,  reduced  to  great  want  of 
food]  twice  defeated  in  a  naval  battle,  routed  in  frequent 
sallies,  afflicted  also  with  pestilence  from  being  so  long  shut 
up,  and  by  the  change  of  diet,  for  they  were  compelled  to  eat 
old  panic'  and  musty  barley  which  had  been  collected  in  the 

'  Paoicam  ia  a  gcnoi  of  grasses,  and  tbe  name  PuiiCDm  miliacenm  is  given  to 
miUet,  irhich  is  cnlttTatod  in  the  sonth  of  Europe  and  in  tropiral  ci         ' 
i>  nwd  B8  food.    See  Pliny,  IS.  7.  3. 
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public  granaries  for  sach  an  emei^ncy  j  one  tower  abo  being 
thrown  down,  the  wall  in  great  part  damaged,  with  no  hope 
of  aid  from  the  provinces  and  the  armies  which,  as  they  now 
knew,  had  submitted  to  Caesar,  the  Maesiliots  at  last  deter- 
mined to  surrender  without  treachery.  A  few  days  before  the 
surrender  L.  Domitius  having  learned  the  intention  of  the 
Massiliote  secured  three  vessels,  two  of  which  he  assigned  to 
his  friends  and  one  he  kept  for  himself,  and  having  taken  the 
opportunity  of  a  storm  he  set  sail.  The  ships  of  Brutus, 
which  according  to  custom  were  on  the  watch  near  the  port, 
raised  anchor  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  three  vessels  and  pur- 
sued. The  vessel  of  Domitius  made  a  great  eSbrt  to  escape 
and  being  aided  by  the  storm  got  off;  the  other  two  alarmed 
by  the  presence  of  the  Boman  vessels  returned  to  the  port. 
The  Massiliots  obeying  Caesar's  commands  produced  their 
anas  and  military  engines,  brought  their  vessels  oat  of  the  port 
and  dockyards  and  delivered  np  all  the  money  in  the  treasury. 
When  this  was  done,  Caesar  spared  the  place  more  out  of 
T^ard  to  the  name  and  antiquity  of  the  town  than  for  any 
service  that  it  had  done  to  him.  He  left  two  legions  there  as 
a  garrison,  sent  forward  the  rest  to  Italy,  and  marched  towards 
Borne. 

Caesar  says  nothing  of  tbe  treachery  of  the  townsmen  nor 
does  he  give  any  other  reason  for  his  clemency  than  these  few 
contemptuous  words.  The  townspeople  had  caused  much 
trouble,  and  their  base  behaviont  during  the  truce  merited 
punishment  j  bnt  the  sack  of  the  town  and  the  massacre  of  the 
people  would  have  damaged  Caesar's  cause.  He  deprived  the 
Massiliots  of  the  power  of  injuring  him,  and  he  was  satisfied.' 

■  Vitrnrioi  (i.  16)  dewribei  loiiie  taiQiiig  opentions  duiiiig  b  riege  of 
Hmilia,  which  tatj  be  Cacsu's  eiege.  I  koov  of  do  other :  the  townimeit 
KupeAing'  that  the  beuegen  were  mining'  onder  the  wall  and  ditch,  made  a 
deeper  mine  onder  the  ditch,  and  thiu  their  conntcr-minea,  which  were  deeper, 
MDwd  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  &11  in.  In  those  parte  where  a  mine  could 
not  be  made  onder  the  wall  thej  conitmcted  a  long  and  broad  eiCKTstioo,  like 
a  bh'pond,  oppodte  to  the  parte  where  the  eoemy'i  minee  were  driven,  and  filled 
it  with  water.  When  the  mioe*  were  opened,  the  Force  of  the  water  which 
flowed  in  threw  down  the  anpporte  of  the  mines,  and  the  men  in  them  were 
dertrojed  by  the  water  and  the  fU]  of  the  ro^  of  the  mine*.— There  is  some- 
thing  more. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CAESAR  IN  ROME. 

B.C.  49. 

On  his  roftd  to  Rome,  as  it  seems,  Caesar  was  delayed  a  short 
time  by  a  mutiny  of  some  of  his  soldiers  at  Flacentia.  This 
fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Civil  War,  and  it  taa  been  ^d- 
jeetured  that  the  passage  in  which  Caesar  spoke  of  it  has  been 
lost.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  said  nothing  about  it.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  compilers  invented  the  story. 

Caesar's  soldieis  (Appianj  B.  C.  ii.  47)  when  they  reached 
Flacentia  complained  to  the  commanders  that  they  were  etill 
kept  in  service  and  had  not  received  the  five  minae  which 
Caesar  had  promised  them  at  Brundisium.  But  in  fact  they 
were  probably  diesatiefied,  as  Dion  states,  with  Caesar  because 
he  had  not  allowed  them  to  plunder  and  do  as  they  liked,  for 
they  thought  that,  as  he  wanted  their  services,  he  must  gratify 
their  wishes.  However  Caesar  was  not  a  man  who  would 
allow  hie  soldiers  to  spoil  his  designs,  and  be  taught  them  a 
useful  lesson.  He  never  showed  his  great  talents  and  resolute 
character  more  than  in  dealing  with  mutinous  soldiers.  On 
hearing  of  the  mntiny  Caesar  hastened  irom  Massilia  to 
Flacentia  and  addressed  the  men.  Dion  Cassias  (41,  c.  S7)  has 
in  his  usual  fashion  written  a  tedious  speech  and  presented 
it  to  us  as  Caesar's,  It  coosists  of  nine  rhetorical  chapters. 
Appian  has  given  a  short  address.  Caesar  said  to  the  soldiers: 
"  You  know  what  speed  I  employ  in  all  that  I  do :  the  war  is 
prolonged  not  by  us,  but  by  our  enemies  who  fly  before  us ; 
you,  who  in  Oallia  have  had  your  reward  in  serving  under  mc, 
and  have  eworo  to  follow  me  to  the  end  of  this  war,  are  now 
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desertiDg  me  in  the  midst  of  it,  mutinying  against  your  com- 
manders and  attempting  to  impose  your  orders  upon  those 
whose  orders  it  is  your  duty  to  receive,"  He  then  told  the 
Boldien  that  he  would  follow  the  usage  of  the  Romans  and 
decimate  the  ninth  legion,  which  began  the  mutiny.  This 
declaration  was  received  with  ioud  lamentations,  and  the 
tribones  entreated  Caesar  to  pardon  the  men.  With  di£Sculty 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  limit  the  decimation  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  who  w^  jndged  to  be  the  chief  movers  in 
the  mutiny,  and  out  of  this  number  twelve  were  taken  .by  lot 
and  executed.  However  it  was  proved  that  one  of  the  twelve 
was  not  in  the  camp,  when  the  mutiny  began,  and  in  place  of 
tiiis  soldier  Caesar  executed  the  centurion  who  had  denounced 
him.  Soetonios  (Caesar,  c.  69)  reports  that  the  whole  J^on 
was  ignominiously  disbanded  and  only  admitted  to  service 
again  after  much  entreaty  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

M.  Antonius,  whom  Caesar  had  left  to  take  oare  of  Italy, 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  master  faithfully.  He  lived  a  loose 
irr^olar  life,  but  he  did  not  neglect  his  business,  which  was 
to  look  after  suspected  persons  and  to  make  himself  popular 
with  the  soldiers.  Cicero  says  {Phil.  ii.  24)  that  in  one  of  his 
progresses  Antonins  rode  in  an  "essedum,"  preceded  by  lictors 
among  whom  appeared  in  an  open  palanquin  the  mima  or 
actress  C  ytheris,  whom  respectable  persons  from  the  towns  on 
the  route  of  Antonius  were  obliged  to  meet,  and  ihey  saluted 
her  ander  the  name  of  Volumnia.  There  followed  a  waggon 
load  of  abominable  fellows,  as  Cicero  describee  them.  Anto- 
nius' mother  Julia  brought  up  the  rear  and  followed  the 
mistress  of  her  filthy  son  as  if  the  woman  were  her  son's  wife. 
Cicero  states  that  this  was  better  kitown  to  all  who  were  then 
in  Italy  than  to  himself  who  was  not  then  in  Italy ;  sad  yet 
he  was  in  his  villa  at  Cnmae,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Ad  Attic  X.  16],  when  the  actress  appeared  in  one  of  the 
progresses  of  Antonius.  Cioero  (Ad  Attic,  x.  13.  1),  gives 
anotlier  instance  of  the  man's  manners.  At  certain  towns, 
Antonius  summoned  the  ten  chief  decariones  and  the  magis- 
trates (iv.  viri).  They  came  to  his  villa  in  the  morning.  First 
of  all  he  slept  to  the  third  hour.  *  Then,  when  he  was  told 
that  the  deputies  from  Naples  and  Cumae  were  waiting,  he 
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ordered  tfaem  to  come  the  next  day ;  he  wished  to  take  hia  bath 
and  a  pai^.  But  the  man  waa  wakeful  enough  to  look  after 
Cicero.  He  had  already  urged  him  not  to  leave  Italy,  and  to 
trust  in  Caesar  who  was  then  in  Spain.  But  Cicero  wished 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  often  wrote  to  tell  Antonius  that 
he  had  no  hostile  intentions  towards  Caesar,  tliat  he  had  not 
forgotten  Caesar's  friendship,  that  he  could  have  been  with 
Pompeius,  if  he  chose;  that  he  did  not  like  going  about  with 
bis  lictors,  whom  he  still  retained,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  given 
op  the  hope  of  a  triumph,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
wished  to  go  away  though  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind 
about  the  matter.  Cioero  has  preserved  the  answer  of  Anto- 
tonius  (Ad  Att.  x.  10)  which  is  a  carious  piece  of  evidence  and 
gives  us  as  much  information  about  the  state  of  aSura  in 
Italy  as  if  the  events  happened  in  our  own  times.  "  How 
truly,"  says  Antonius,  "do  you  tell  me  of  your  purpose;  for 
he  who  intends  to  be  neutral,  stays  at  home :  he  who  goes 
away  is  considered  to  pass  jndgment  on  one  of  the  two  parties. 
But  it  is  not  my  business  to  determine  whether  a  man-cao 
properly  go  away  or  not,  Caesar  has  imposed  this  duty  on 
me  not  to  permit  any  person  to  leave  Italy,  and  therefore  it  is 
of  no  importance  whether  I  approve  of  your  design  or  not,  if 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  an  exception  to  his  orders.  I  advise 
you  to  write  to  Caesar  and  ask  bis  permission.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  will  obtain  it,  especially  as  you  promise  that  you  will 
have  regard  to  our  friendship."  Cicero  was  much  annoyed  at 
this  laconic  and  sharp  note  aa  he  calls  it  (cnrvraXt;  Aoxwvun^. 
He  saw  that  this  man,  who  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  was  sharp 
enough  to  discover  his  intentions. 

Appian  states  that  when  Caesar  arrived  at  Borne,  the 
terrified  people  elected  him  Dictator  without  a  vote  of  the 
senate  or  any  magistrate  proposing  him ;  and  yet,  if  Appian 
ever  read  Caesar's  own  history,  he  must  have  known  that 
Caesar  heard  of  his  appointment  before  he  left  Massilia.  The 
election,  aa  Dion  (41,  c.  36}  remarks,  was  contrary  to  usage, 
for  Lepidus  was  a  praetor,  and  a  man  could  only  be  named 
IMctator  by  a  consul  and  after  a  Senatusconsultnm  had  autho- 
rized the  nomination.  Crceroal8o(Ad  Attic,  ix.  9.3;  ix.  16. 8) 
states  that    the    conduct  of  Lepidus  was   unconstitutional. 
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It  was  Caesar's  object  to  be  elected  coDsal  for  the  next  year 
(B.C.  48),  biit  tbere  were  no  consuls  in  Rome;  and  if  Inter- 
r^^  were  appointed,  as  was  nsual  in  anch  cases,  they  were  of 
necessity  taken  irom  the  Patricians,  and  they  might  he  nn- 
favourable  to  Caeear's  election.  Caesar  himself  therefore  as 
Dictator  presided  at  the  consular  elections,  and  he  was  himself 
elected  consul  with  F.  SerTilins  Isauricus,  the  son  of  the  consul 
of  B.C.  79,  for  his  colleague.  This  is  his  own  statement 
(B.  C.  iii.  1) ;  and  he  adds  that  this  was  the  year  in  which  he 
could  legally  be  elected  consul  a  second  time;  for  ten  years 
would  thus  intervene  between  his  first  consulship  (b.c.  59),  and 
the  second  (b.c.  48.  vol.  i.  p.  ^5). 

After  the  election  he  employed  himself  in  restoring  con- 
tidence  in  Italy.  Credit  no  longer  existed  and  no  debts  were 
paid.  Caesar  appointed  persons,  whom  he  names  "  arbitri," 
to  make  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  estates  and  movables 
before  the  war,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  creditors  at  this 
estimation.  This  brief  statement  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  easy 
to  explain.  He  may  mean  that  an  enactment  was  made  under 
which  all  claims  of  creditors  in  court  against  debtors  were 
settled  by  "  arbitri "  or  a  kind  of  jury,  who  assessed  the 
former  value  of  all  property  that  had  been  pledged  as  a 
security  for  debts,  and  settled  on  the  basis  of  this  estimation 
the  disputes  between  creditors  and  debtors.  It  was  necessuTy 
to  do  something,  for  as  Dion  says  (4-1.  c.  37),  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  many  debtors  could  not  pay  their  debts  even  if 
they  wished,  for  they  could  neither  sell  their  property  nor 
borrow  in  order  to  pay  existing  debts.  If  a  man  had  been 
forced  to  sell  his  property  or  to  surrender  it  at  the  present 
value,  be  might  have  been  totally  ruined,  for  as  sales  could  not 
be  made  because  there  were  no  purchasers,  the  present  value  of 
all  property  was  reduced  to  nothiug.  By  ascertaining  the 
value  of  property  before  the  civil  war  began,  it  was  possible  to 
bring  debtors  and  creditors  to  a  settlement  on  this  basis,  and 
as  no  sales  could  be  effected,  creditors  would  take  the  property 
of  the  debtor  or  part  of  it  at  the  former  value  and  so  extinguish 
the  debt  by  a  transfer  to  the  creditor  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  that  property  which  was  no  longer 
saleable.     Suetonius   (Caesar,  c.  42)  adds  that  whatever  had 

Vol.  V.  I 
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been  paid  in  interest,  or  charged  u  interest,  ww  deuooted  from 
the  capital  earn  of  the  debt,  and  thus  the  creditor  Bustained  a 
I0B8  of  about  one  fourth  of  his  debt.  This  had  been  done  at 
Rome  before.  Caesar  thought  that  this  measure  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  remove  the  apprehension  of  a 
general  act  of  insolvency  (novae  tabulae) ,  which,  as  he  observes, 
generally  followed  wars  and  civil  commotions,  and  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  debtors.  Cicero  in  his  exaggerated  fears  at 
the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion  of  Italy  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  11,  1) 
predicted  that  Caesar  was  planning  a  general  abolition  of  debts 
(^^Mw  oiroroTTof},'  restoration  of  exiles  and  numerous  other 
crimes.  He  (Ad  Att.  x.  8.  2)  repeated  the  sune  appt«bensions 
during  Caesar's  contest  against  Afranins  in  Spain :  if  Caesar 
should  conquer,  be  expected  muider,  seizure  of  private  property 
and  abolition  of  debte. 

This  measure  about  the  settlement  of  debts  may  have  been 
necessary  at  Some,  but  we  know  that  the  best  means  of  re- 
establishing eredit  ate  the  establishment  of  confidence  and 
security,  and  that  this  was  not  possible,  because  the  issue  of 
the  contest  between  Caesar  and  Fompeias  was  still  nncerttun. 
Dion  Caasius  (41.  c.  38)  mentions  another  measure  which 
seems  to  us  neither  wise  nor  practicable.  He  reports  that  it 
was  said  that  many  persons  were  in  poBseseion  of  large  sums 
of  money  which  they  concealed.  Hoarding,  as  we  know, 
is  not  uncommon  even  in  modern  times  and  in  countries 
where  confidence  is  weak.  It  is  however  the  practice  in 
such  countries  of  email  peasant  proprietors  and  not  of  the 
rich.  Caesar,  says  Dion,  forbade  any  person  from  keep- 
ing by  him  more  than  fifteen  thousand  denarii  in  silver  or 
gold  coin :  he  did  not  propose  this  law  as  his  own  measure,  but 
as  a  renewal  or  revival  of  an  old  law.  Dion  did  not  know 
whether  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  enable  debtors  to  make 
some  payment  to  creditors,  and  to  induce  others  to  lend  to  those 
who  wanted  money,  or  whether  the  purpose  was  to  discover 
who  were  rich,  and  that  no  matt  should  possess  a  large  amount 
of  ready  money  and  bo  cause  diEturbance  at  Rome  during 
Caesar's  absence.     The  multitude  were  much  excited  by  this 

1  Cicero  nse«  the  MuiieGreo1ioxpreMion«hichAppiui(B. CM. 48)«A«TwardB 
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proposed  law  and  demimded  tbat  rewards  should  be  offered  to 
slaves,  who  should  aid  in  making  the  law  effective  by  giving 
informatioD  against  masters ;  but  Caeear  rdused  to  add  such  a 
claose  to  the  law,  and  prayed  that  a  cnrse  might  fall  on  him,  if 
he  ever  gave  credit  to  a  slave  who  made  any  declaration  agiuDst 
his  master.  This  is  what  Dion  states,  and  we  may  understand 
it  as  we  can.'  Caesar  says  nothing  on  the  matter.  Caeaar 
also  brought  about  the  restoration  of  many  exiles,  some  of 
whom  had  been  condemned  for  Amhitos  (bribery  at  elections) 
under  the  Lex  Fompeia  of  b.c.  52  (vol.  iv.  chap.  xz.).  The 
praetors  and  tribunes  proposed  the  enactmente  on  this  matter 
to  the  popular  assembly;  and  the  tribune  M.  Antonius  was 
very  active  on  this  occasion  (Cicero,  Phil.  ii.  23).  Caesar 
sp^ks  of  these  men  as  condemned  under  the  Lex  Fompeia  at 
a  time  when  Pompeius  had  legionary  troops  in  the  city,  and 
he  says  that  the  trials  were  severally  finiBhed  in  a  day,  and 
that  one  set  of  jurymen  heard  the  evidence,  and  another  set 
voted  OD  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  This  is  almost 
unintelligible,  and  is  a  proof  either  that  Caesar  was  imperfectly 
acqaaintal  with  the  fad»  or  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing what  they  were.  The  reader  may  compare  what  I  have 
said  about  the  trial  of  Milo  and  other  trials  of  tJie  year  5S  in 
tfa&  chapter  in  a  previous  volume  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Caesar  remarks  that  the  men  who  were  restored  were  those 
who  had  offered  their  services  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  he  considered  the  ofier  the  same  as  if  he 
really  had  accepted  it.  He  determined  that  these  men,  as  he 
says,  ought  to  be  restored  rather  by  the  decision  of  the  popular 
assembly  than  that  they  should  appear  to  receive  their 
restoration  as  a  favour  from  himself;  for  he  might  either  seem 
ungrateful  to  these  men,  if  he  did  not  allow  the  people  to 
restore  them  by  a  vote,  or  he  might  appear  arrogant  if  he  con- 
ferred a  favour  which  ought  to  come  &om  the  people.  Caesar 
takes  every  opportunity  in  his  history  of  jastifyiughisconduet 
in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  probable  conclusion  that  the  work 
was  published  soon  after  the  death  of  Pompeius  when  Caesar 
returned  to  Rome. 

*  It  ii  mppoaed  b;  Reimanu  (tHon  Cusiiu,  41.  e.  38)  fbtX  the  paMage  in 
Tacitn*  (Ann.  ri.  16)  refon  to  this  law  ;  bnt  it  wexam  veiy  donbtftil. 
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Caesar  however  effected  tlie  reetoratioQ  of  other  exiles  besides 
those  who  were  coDdemned  under  the  Lex  Fompeia,  and 
among  them  was  Gabinius,  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  Cicero ; 
for  we  may  assume  that  the  restoration  of  Gebinius  toot  place 
at  this  time.  Milo,  Cicero's  friend,  was  not  recalled,  nor  C, 
Antonins,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  until  a  later 
time.  Caesar  also  restored  to  their  full  civil  capacity  the  sons 
of  those  who  were  proscribed  under  Sulla's  bloody  rule,  which 
Cicero  bad  refused  to  do  in  his  consulship.  This  humane  and 
just  measure  is  assigned  by  Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  37]  to  the 


it  at  the  time 
ish  expedition. 


present  occasion ;  but  Dion  {41.  e.  18) 

when  Caesar   was  in  Borne  before  his  Span! 

Caesar  says  nothing  about  the  matter  (p.  43). 

It  was  now  in  Caesar's  power  to  reward  his  old  dependents 
and  friends  the  Transpadani,  who  occupied  that  part  of  Italy 
which  is  north  of  the  Fo.  His  connexion  with  this  part  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  long  existed,  and  in  his  consulehip  (B.C. 
59)  the  colony  of  Comum  received  the  Roman  citizenship.  He 
now  made  or  caused  an  enactment  to  be  passed  which  gave  the 
Boman  citizenship  to  the  Transpadani  (Dion,  41.  c.  36).  The 
Cispadani  or  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  south  of  the  Po 
had  possessed  the  Roman  citizenship  since  B.C.  89,  in  which  year 
the  Cispadan  towns  became  Roman  Municipia,  and  the  Trans- 
padan  received  the  title  of  Coloniae  Latinae.  Ry  the  law  of 
B.C.  49  all  the  Transpadan  towns  became  Roman  Municipia, 
with  the  exception  of  Cremona  and  Aquileia,  which  as  old  Latin 
Coloniae  became  Municipia  in  B.C.  90,  and  with  the  exception 
of  IHporedia,  which  probably  at  the'  same  time  received  the 
Roman  citizenship.  "  From  the  year  b.c.  49  then  there  existed 
in  all  Italy  and  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  no  other  communities  than 
those  which  were  composed  of  Boman  citizens.  All  the  coun- 
tries which  were  out  of  Italy  were  Provinces  and  governed 
from  Rome.  Many  towns  indeed  had  great  privileges,  free- 
dom from  taxes,  and  self-legislation ;  but  at  this  time  we  find 
only  insignificant  beginnings  of  a  fusion  with  the  conditioaof 
Italian  towns.  Municipia  did  not  exist  in  the  provinces  before 
Caesar's  time,  and  only  a  few  coloniae."  ' 

The  poor  citizens  of  Borne  were  not  forgotten  :  they  received 
■  Savignj,  Venniwhte  Scbrifleo,  iii.  SOT — SIS. 
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an  allowance  of  com.  This  expenditure  was  made  at  a  time 
when  Caesar  wanted  all  the  money  that  he  eoold  get,  and 
Dion  (41.  c.  39)  affirms  that  he  took  the  valuable  things  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  temples  of  Rome]  as  "he  clearly  means, 
and  in  the  Capitol :  he  took  all.  This  may  be  true,  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  he  oould  at  that  time  convert 
these  valuables  into  money,  which  was  the  thing  that  he 
wanted. 

After  Caesar's  election  as  consul,  the  other  Comitia  were 
held  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  M.  Lepidus 
had  the  government  of  Nearer  Spain,  and  Q.  Cassiue  Lon- 
ginuB  remained  iu  Further  Spain,  where  Caesar  had  left  him. 
A.  Postumius  Albinua  had  Sicily  j  Sextus  Peducaeus  had 
Sardinia;  Decimus  Brutus,  Transalpine  Gallia;  and  M. 
Calidius,  Gallia  Cisalpioa.  Caesar  celebrated  the  festival  of 
the  Feriae  Latioae  conformably  to  custom,  and  then  abdicated 
the  Dictat'3rship  after  holding  it  eleven  days.  He  left  the 
city  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  nnreformcd  Calendar 
and  arrived  at  Brundisium,  without  waiting  for  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year  to  enter  on  his  consulship  at  Bome.  The 
people  accompanied  him  out  of  the  city  and  urged  him  to 
come  to  terms  with  Pompeius.  When  he  had  left  Rome,  the 
hoya  formed  themselves  into  two  parties  Fompeians  and  Cae- 
earians,  and  had  a  battle  without  arms,  in  which  the  Caesarians 
were  victorious. 

Caesar  had  summoned  twelve  legions  and  all  his  cavalry  to 
BmndisiDm,  but  he  found  there  only  sufficient  vessels  to 
transport  with  difficulty  fifteen  thousand*  legionary  Boldiers 
and  six  hundred  horsemen.  This  want  of  ships  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  was  his 

*  It  has  be«n  concladed  from  c  6  that  there  is  an  error  id  Caerar*!  teit  (e.  2), 
which  is  "ivmillial^aluirioni[omili(um,"butitiB«aid  to  be  the  reading  of  all 
the  MSS.  Hoverer  it  i)  argned  that  the  t«it  ii  incorrect;  for  Cama.t  writea 
(c  6)  that  he  pot  on  hoard  hie  ahip*  lii  Icg^ns,  "as  be  had  stated  before  "  (c.  3). 
Now  he  hai  aaid  (c.  2)  that  hia  veaiek  eoold  barely,  carry  fifteen  thounnd 
Icf^onary  aaldien  and  lii  hundred  horsemen.  If  this  reading  (c.  2)  is  ^bt,  the 
^  Icgiima  contained  only  16,000  men,  which  is  possible.  Still  the  word  "  infre. 
qnentiores"  makes  &  difflcolty,  and  Nipperdey  propoee*  to  read  (c  2)  "U 
eobOTtM  legkwarionuu  militnm,"  that  is  six  legions,  ai  in  c.  6. 
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great  dbject.  His  legions  were  not  complete;  for  the  nnmbers 
had  been  diminished  in  the  Oallic  campaigoB,  and  in  the  lon^ 
march  from  Spain ;  ftod  the  eick]y  autamn  Beason  passed  in 
Apulia  and  the  parts  about  Brundisinm  bj  troops  which  bad 
come  from  the  healtfaj  parte  of  Gallia  and  Spain  had  tried 
them  aeverdy.  (B.  C.  iii.  i.) 

Fompeins  sftier  leaving  Italy  had  near  a  year  for  making 
preparation  for  war,  while  Caesar  was  employed  in  settling 
the  af&irs  of  Italy  and  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spun.  Caesar 
has  taken  pains  to  enumerate  all  the  forces  which  Pompeius 
had  collected,  and  he  would  easily  obtatD  this  information 
after  the  defeat  of  his  rival.  Pompeins  got  together  a  la^e 
fleet  from  Asia,  which  means  the  Roman  province  Asia,  the 
Cyclades,  I7  which  Caesar  probably  means  the  Aegean  islands 
generally,  from  Corcym,  Athens,  Fontas,  Bithynia,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Fhoenice  and  Egypt ;  and  he  ordered  a  Large  fleet  to 
be  boilt  in  all  parts  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  He  had  raised  a 
great  sum  of  money  by  requisitions  on  Asia,  Syria,  and  the 
kings  and  petty  nilere  in  the  continent  of  Asia,  whom  Caesar 
names  dynasts  and  tetrarchs.  He  had  also  levied  large  snme 
on  the  free  towns  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  he  had  got 
a  laige  amount  from  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  (Fublicani)  in 
those  provinces  which  he  had  in  his  power.  Money  was 
coined  at  Apollonia  while  Fompeins  held  the  place  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  29.  4). 

FompeioB  had  formed  nine  legions  of  Roman  citizens,  five* 
of  which  he  took  over  the  sea  from  Italy.  He  had  one  legion 
from   Sicily,*  which  being  compounded    of  two  legions   he 

*  Two  of  these  were  Uie  l^oni  whioli  CmsM"  g*ve  up  at  the  comnumd  of  the 
Beoftte.  (Vol.  i>.  p.  410.) 

'  Tbi«  U  the  ifSS.  rending,  which  CUcconioB  (B.  C.  lii.  88)  proposed  to 
■Iter  I«  Cilicia,  or  to  viUe  "  Sldlieiuis  "  in  B.  C.  iii.  88.  Enmer  luM  accepted 
thi>  coqjectiiTe,  and  he  Boppow*  these  two  CJidan  I^oni  to  be  the  two 
def^ive  le^oni  which  Cicero  had  in  Cilida  (Ad  Att.  r.  IS.  1).  Bat  Oadendoip 
obwrvod  a^fainst  tbe  proponl  of  Ciaccooini  that  Sciplo  hronght  the  Qlidan 
kgioDi  with  him  (Liictm,  vii.  2E3),  and  tbat  he  had  not  jet  jcnncd  Pompeim. 
He  conclnded  that  thia  legion  from  Sicily  wai  hronght  hj  M.  Ctato  when  he 
quitted  the  inland,  hnt  it  it  Dot  Mid  hy  Caeaar  (B.  C.  L  90)  that  Cato  left  the 
island  with  any  troopi.  Cnrio  had  ftrar  legione  at  ht«  diiponl  in  ffleily  (B.  C.  ii, 
£3.  S7),  bat  Caecar  aent  him  to  Sicily  with  on);  three  leg^om,  according  to  the 
HSS.,  and  the  number  ill.  (B.  0.  i.  80)  bu  been  changed  to  iili.,  to  mi^  tbe 
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named  Gemella  j  one  from  Crete  and  Macedonia  of  veteran 
Boldiers,  who  being  disbanded  by  former  commanders  had 
settled  in  these  provinces;  and  two  from  the  pTovince  Asia, 
which  Lentnlus  the  oonsul  of  b.o.  49  had  raised.  Pompeim 
had  also  a  great  number  of  men  from  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Achaia  and  Epinu,  whom  he  distributed  among  the  legions  to 
make  np  deficiencies,  and  he  joined  to  them  the  soldiers  of 
C.  AntoniuB  who  bad  been  taken  at  Corcjra  (p.  96).  Besides 
these  forces  he  was  expecting  bis  &ther-in>]aw  Scipio 
with  two  l^ons  from  Syria,  of  which  province  Scipio  was 
governor  (p.  7).  He  lad  from  Crete,  Lacedaemon,  Pon- 
tos,  Syria,  and  other  places,  three  thousand  bowmen,  two 
c<AiOTte  of  slingers  each  containing  six  hundred  men,  and  seven 
thousand  horsemen.  Of  these  horsemen  Deiotarus,  tetrarch 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Ghtlatia,  brought  six  hundred  Galli 
or  Galatians;  and  Ariobarzanee  five  hundred  horsemen 
from  Cappodocia.  Cotys  from  Thrace  sent  five  hundred 
horsemen  with  his  son  Sadalaa,  Two  hundred  came  from 
Macedonia  nnder  Bhascypolis  a  commander  of  ability.  Cn. 
Pompeius,  the  son,  brought  with  the  fleet  from  Alexandria 
five  hundred  of  the  horsemen  of  Crabinius,  Qauls  and  Ger- 
mans, whom  Crabinius  in  b.g.  66  (vol.  iv.  p.  186)  bad  left  in 
I^ypt  to  protect  Ptolemaens  Aoletes  after  hb  restoration  to 
tiie  throne  (B.  C.  iii.  103).  Pompeius  had  got  together  eight 
hundred  horsemen  from  his  own  slaves  and  shepherds  and 
those  of  his  friends.  Tarcondarius  Castor '  and  Donnilaus 
supplied  three  hundred  horsemen  from  Galatia :  Donnilaoa 
caroe  himself,  and  Castor  sent  his  son  Castor.  Two  hundred 
horsemen  were  sent  by  Antiocbus  king  of  Commagene,  who 
was  indebted  to  Pompeius  in  b.o.  64  for  his  kingdom  (vol.  iv. 

{■UMgM  in  tbe  two  bookt  agree.  If  Ommt  Knt  Curio  witli  thm  legioni, 
which  u  oertuDi  J  mora  probable  than  foor,  we  ma;  mppoie  that  Curio  made  up 
a  legion  oat  of  the  troopa  wUcb  H.  Cato  left  behind.  Tbe  difflcnltj  cannot  be 
entirelj  removed  in  anj  way.  The  Donetikls  in  the  text  of  tbe  Civil  War  are 
tometimca  corrupt. 

'  Tbii  name  nrcondarini  appean  in  the  fonn  Tarcoudimotiit  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
IT.  1.  S),  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  ipealu  of  a  Tarcondimotni  ai  a  king  in  the 
DKnmtaini  of  Amanni  in  his  time.  In  another  paaaage  (p.  568)  Strabo  apeaka 
of  Oaator,  aon  of  Saokoodariai,  and  of  Saokaodarina  u  the  aoD-io-law  Dt  Deiotaroa, 
who  WW  tlMnCore  the  giandbther  otCtatot. 
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p.  170)  :  most  of  these  horeemen  were  mounted  bowmen. 
PompeinB  aleo  had  some  Dardani  and  Bessi,  mouotaia  tribes 
about  the  range  of  Haemus,  part  of  whom  were  hired  and 
part  served  from  compulsion  or  to  pleaae  Fompems.  He  had 
some  Macedonians  also  and  Thessalians,  aod  others  from 
adjacent  parts.  All  these  troops  made  up  the  number  of 
seven  thousand.  Fompeins  even  sent  Lucilius  Hirrus  to 
Orodes  king  of  the  Farthiana  to  ask  for  aid,  but  he  had  the 
disgrace  of  sending  and  not  obtaining  what  he  asked  for 
(B.  C.  iii.  82),  The  supplies  of  Pompeiufi  were  derived  from 
Tbessalyj  the  province  Asia,  Egypt,  Cret«,  Cjrcne  and  other 
parts.  Pompeiua  had  determined  to  keep  his  troops  ia  winter 
quarters  at  Dyrrhachiom  (Durazzo),  Apollonia,  and  other  mari- 
time towns  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  Caesar  from  crossing  the  sea,  and  with  this 
object  he  had  placed  his  fleet  all  along  the  coast.  His  son 
Cn.  Fompeius  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet;  D.  Laelius 
and  C  Triarius  the  ships  from  the  province  Asia ;  C.  Cassius 
the  Syrian  ships;  C.  Marcellus  and  C.  Coponius  the  Rhodian 
ships;  and  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Octaviua- commanded  the 
Libumian  and  Achaic  fleet.  But  the  admiral  commanding 
in  chief  was  M.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  his  consulship 
B.C.  59.  Flutarch  (Cato,  c.  54)  states  that  Fompeius  at  first 
intended  to  give  M.  Cato  the  command  of  all  the  6eet,  but 
perceiving  or  being  reminded  by  lys  friends  that  it  was  Cato's 
policy  to  liberate  his  country,  and  that,  if  Caesar  should  be 
defeated,  Cato  would  require  Fompeius  to  lay  down  his  arms 
and  obey  the  laws,  he  changed  his  mind  and  appointed 
Bibulus. 

Fompeius  had  gained  hie  reputation  ae  a  soldier  by  his  vic- 
tories over  the  pirates  and  Mithridates.  He  was  well-known 
to  the  petty  kings  and  peoples  of  the  East,  where  he  had  com- 
manded ;  and  he  drew  soldiers  and  supplies  irom  all  the  parts 
east  of  the  Hadriatic.  But,  as  the  enumeration  shows,  he 
commanded  a  mixed  body  of  many  nations  and  languages ;  he 
appeared  like  an  oriental  king  who  was  threatening  Italy  with 
a  host  of  hat«ful  foreigners.  Though  he  was  commander-in- 
chief,  he  was  surrounded  by  Romans  who  were  unwilling  to 
obey  him,  and  whose  first  thoughts  were  vengeance  on  their 
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politics!  adversariei,  proscription  and  plunder.  Caesar's  name 
was  ^reat  in  Oallia,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  but  he  was  almost 
QQlnown  in  the  Eaat.  He  had  however  a  hardy  body  of 
soldiers  whom  he  knew  how  to  command ;  and  his  own  abil  ities 
and  energy  gave  him  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  a  rival 
of  inferior  powers  though  sttll  a  skilful  general,  but  weakened 
by  long  inactivi^.  The  contfist,  of  which  the  history  and  the 
result  are  coDtained  in  the  third  book  of  the  Civil  War,  is  the 
evidence  of  Caesar's  audacity,  which  approached'  Co  rasbnesB, 
of  his  talent  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer,  and  of  his  generous 
behavioar  to  his  fellow-citizena  who  were  in  arms  against  him. 
It  is  a  portion  of  history,  which  those,  who  study  it  carefully, 
will  find  as  full  of  exciting  interest  as  any  campaign  ancient 
or  modem. 

Pompeius  passed  the  winter  at  Thessalonica,  where  it  was 
said,  as  Dion  states  (41.  c.  43),  that  there  were  two  hundred 
senators  and  the  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  49.  A  place  was  set 
^lart  for  taking  the  auspices,  that  things  might  appear  to  be 
done  in  r^nlar  form,  and  the  people  and  the  city  be  supposed 
to  be  there.  The  same  magistrates  were  retained  and  only 
fheir  tities  were  changed ;  the  consnla  were  named  proconsnls. 
the  praetors  propraetors,  and  the  quaestors  proquaestors,  for 
Sections  could  not  be  held,  nor  could  the  Imperium  be  con- 
ferred by  a  Lex  Curiata.  Pompeins  sent  his  wife  Cornelia  with 
his  son  Sextus  to  the  island  Lesbos  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
danger. 

Where  was  Cicero  now?  He  had  procured  a  ship  at 
C^eta,  and  afler  waiting  some  time  he  set  sail  on  the  7th 
of  June  B.C.  49  with  his  bod,  as  he  informed  his  wife  Terentia 
by  a  letter  of  the  same  date  (Ad  Fam.  xiv.  7).  He  went  to 
join  Pompeius,  but  we  are  not  informed  when  or  how  he 
reached  I>^rhachium.  We  learn  from  Caesar  that  Pompeius 
did  not  winter  at  Thessalonica,  as  Dion  states.  He  perhaps 
intended  to  winter  there,  but  Caesar's  landing  made  him 
change  his  plans. 
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CAESAR  IN  EPIRUS. 

B.  c.  48. 

When  Caesar  reached  Bnmdisiunij  he  addressed  his  Boldiers  : 
he  told  them  that  as  thej  were  now  near  the  end  of  their  toils 
and  dangers,  they  must  he  content  to  leave  their  slaves  and 
baggage  in  Italy,  and  embark  free  from  all  incumbrance, 
which  would  allow  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  to  be  put  on 
board  the  vessels  j  and  they  must  place  their  hopes  in  victory 
and  the  liberality  of  their  general.  We  conclude  that  Caesar's 
men  had  got  slaves  in  their  campaigns  and  a  good  stock  of 
bootyj  which  for  other  reasons  than  those  which  Caesar  has 
mentioned  he  would  wish  them  to  leave  behind.  His  address 
was  answered  by  a  universal  acclamation,  that  they  would  do 
whatever  he  commanded.  He  sailed  on  the  4th '  of  January, 
B.C.  48,  of  the  unreformed  Calendar  with  six  legions.  On  the 
next  day  he  reached  the  coast  of  Epirus  in  the  territory  of  the 
Germinii.  He  found  among  the  rocks  and  other  dangerous 
places  a  safe  roadstead,  for  he  avoided  all  the  ports  which  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing 
all  his  ships  in  safety  to  the  shore,  be  landed  his  men  at  a  place 
named  Falaeste.'    This  Palaestc  is  supposed  to  be  Fal^  or 

'  "  On  the  14tL  of  October,  B.o,  49,  according-  to  the  present  calendar,"  Ooeler. 

"On  the  5th  of  November,  a.o.  49,  according  to  the  true  calendar,"  Eniacr. 

The  14th  of  October  ii  the  tims  Bied  hjr  Usher.  See  the  note  of  Dtvit,  ed. 
Ondendorp,  c.  9. 

=  Thb  word  rest>  on  the  anthoritj  of  Locan,  v.  460 :  — 

"  Lapsa  Pslaestinaa  unda  confiiit  arenas." 

The  reading  of  all  the  HSS.,  imyi  Oudeodorp,  is  "  PhanalU  ;"  bnt  Panllna 
Manns  bean  evidenoe  that  he  fonnd  in  one  MS.  "  Falaeste."  Iieake  states  that 
Caesar's  landing-place  is  now  named  Strada  Bianca,  or  in  modem  Qreek  Aipri 
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PiJeassa  (GFoeler)  south  of  Oricnm  at  the  base  of  the  Acroce- 
taaDian  monntaina,  and  the  landing-place  is  bo  small  and 
exposed  that  at  present  no  vessele  anchor  there  except  of 
necessity  or  in  summer. 

Lucretius  Vespillo  and  Minucius  Rofus  were  at  Oricum  in 
the  great  bay  north  of  Caesar's  landing-place  with  eighteen 
Asiatic  ships  ander  the  orders  of  D.  Laeliusj  and  M.  Bihalus 
was  at  Corcyra  (Cor(n)  with  one  hnndred  and  ten  ships.  But 
Vespillo  and  Rafus  were  not  bold  enoagh  to  come  ont  of  port, 
for  Caesar  had  brought  twelve  ships  of  war,  of  which  four  were 
decked,  to  protect  his  transports ;  and  Bibulus  whose  ships 
were  not  ready  to  put  to  sea  and  whose  rowers  were  dispersed, 
could  not  meet  his  enemy  in  time,  for  Caesar's  fleet  was  seen 
close  to  land  before  any  report  of  it  reached  those  parta.  When 
the  men  had  disembarked,  the  ships  were  sent  back  to  Brun- 
disinm  the  same  night  to  bring  over  the  rest  of  the  legions 
and  the  cavalry.  This  basincHS  was  entrusted  to  Fofius 
CalenuB,  one  of  Caesar's  l^ati ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
active  in  executing  Ms  duty  :  but  the  vessels  left  the  coast  of 
EpiniB  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  night  wind  and  were 
nnfortnnate,  for  Bibulus  being  informed  of  Caesar's  arrival 
thonght  that  he  might  fall  in  with  part  of  the  loaded  tran- 
sports. But  he  fell  in  with  the  empty  ships  on  their  return 
voyage,  and  seizing  about  thirty  of  them  vented  on  these  ves- 
sels his  vexation  at  his  own  carelessness  :  he  bamt  all  of  them 
with  the  sailors  and  masters  who  were  aboard,  expecting  by 
tiiis  cruelty  to  deter  the  rest  of  the  troops  from  crossing  over. 
We  have  many  examples  of  Roman  brutality^  and  particularly 
towards  enemies,  bat  I  do  not  remember  so  monstrous  an  act 
of  barbarity  committed  by  Romans  against  their  own  country- 
m^,  as  some  at  least  of  these  unfortunate  men  must  have 
been.  After  this  ingloiious  success  Bibulus  occnpied  all  the 
ports,  roadsteads,  and  sdl  the  shore  from  Salonae  (Spalato)  to 
Oricum  with  his  ships  and  kept  carefnl  watch.  During  the 
severest  part  of  the  winter  Bibulus  remained  at  sea,  and  spared 
no  labour  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  Caesar  was 
expecting.' 

*  Then  is  Kime  deftet  Kt  tbs  end  of  thii  cbapter  nod  probablj  lomething  hai 
been  lost,  M  WB  mftj  o(melnd«  from  the  beginDiog  of  the  next  ehtpUt  (e.  9}. 
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M,  Octavina  notr  came  with  his  ships  from  Illyricum  to 
Saloiiac.  He  stirred  up  the  Dalmatae  aod  the  Deighbonrio^ 
barbariane  and  drew  away  from  Caesar's  cause  the  island  of 
Isea  (LiBBa) .  But  he  was  unable  to  move  the  Roman  citizens 
in  Salonae  either  by  promises  or  tbreat«,  and  accordingly  he 
began  to  blockade  the  town,  which  was  strong  both  by  the 
natural  character  of  the  spot  and  by  part  of  it  being  on  a 
height.  The  Roman  citizens  made  wooden  towers  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  and  as  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  their  number  and  were  exhausted  by  many 
wounds,  they  resorted  to  what  the  Romans  yiewed  as  the  last 
resource,  as  it  must  be  in  a  country  where  slavery  exists  :  they 
manumitted  all  the  male  fllaves  of  full  age,  and  the  women  cut 
off  their  hair  to  supply  cords  for  the  military  engines.  Seeing 
the  resolution  of  the  townsmen  Octavius  began  a  contrevalla- 
tion  by  making  five  camps  round  the  place  and  at  the  same 
time  pressed  the  town  by  blockade  and  assault.  The  people 
of  Salonae,  who  were  resolved  to  hold  out  as  long  as  they 
could,  sufTered  most  from  want  of  provisions,  and  they  sent 
mesBengere  to  Caeaarto  entreat  him  to  supply  the  deficiency: 
everything  else  they  were  prepared  to  endure  without  help. 
After  some  time,  when  the  continuance  of  the  siege  had  made 
the  men  of  Octavius  more  careless,  the  townsmen,  seizing  an 
opportunity  at  midday  when  the  enemy  had  retired,  placed  the 
youths  and  women  on  the  walls,  that  there  might  appear  to 
be  no  neglect  of  their  usual  defence,  and  strengthened  by  the 
manumitted  slaves  made  a  sally*  against  the  nearest  camp  of 
Octavius.  After  storming  this  camp  they  immediately  at- 
tacked a  second,  then  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  next  all  the 
remaining  works  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  out.  They 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  besiegers  and  compelled  Octavius 
with  the  rest  to  fly  to  the  ships.  This  success  put  an  end  to 
the  siege.  The  winter  was  now  approaching,  and  after  these 
loaaea  Octavina,  despairing  of  being  able  to  take  the  town,  , 

EraneT  coqjectDrEa  that  the  story  of  tbe  defeat  of  C.  AntoDini  and  of  P.  Coiim- 
lini  Dot&bella  waa  told  here. 

*  Compnra  DioD  42.  c.  11,  who  uys  that  the  women  joined  m  the  nllj  and 
that  it  wai  made  at  midaight.  It  ii  impouible  to  coojeotnre  wher«  be  found 
tbu  abnuil  atorj. 
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retired  to  Dyrrliacliium  to  join  Pompeias.  The  remark  about 
the  winter  approachiDg  bIiowb  that  the  Roman  Calendar  was 
then  in  advance  of  the  true  time.  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  64)  then  is 
mietaken  when  he  says  that  Caesar  embarked  at  the  winter 
eolstice,  but  could  not  set  sail  from  BrundiBium,  on  acconnt  of 
bad  weather,  before  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  He  had 
probably  forgotten  that  the  Calendar  was  at  that  time  in  dis- 
order, and  he  sapposed  that  as  Caesar  sailed  at  the  beginnings 
of  January,  this  date  represented  the  true  time.  His  narrative 
proves  that  be  ased  other  anthoritieB  besides  Caesar,  and  that 
if  he  did  use  Caesar,  he  used  him  carelesBly.  Plutarch  also 
(Caesar,  c.  87)  says  that  Caesar  sailed  from  Brundiaium  at  the 
winter  solstice  and  the  commencement  of  January. 

It  has  been  stated  that  L.  VibuUiuB  Bufus,  a  pracfectus  of 
PompeiuB,  had  twice  fallen  into  Caesar's  hands  and  been  set 
at  liberty,  once  at  Corfinium  and  a  second  time  in  Spain.* 
After  having  treated  Vibullius  so  liberally  Caesar  thought  that 
he  was  a  fit  person  to  send  with  a  message  to  Cn.  Pompeius, 
with  whom  Caesar  knew  that  he  had  some  influence.  We 
infer  from  Caesar's  narrative  that  he  had  kept  Yibullins  with 
him,  and  Plutarch  (Pomp.  c.  69,  where  the  name  is  corrupted) 
says  that  Vibnllius  was  Caesar's  prisoner.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  message:  That  both  of  them  ought  to  put  an  end 
to  their  obstinacy,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  not  to  tempt 
fortune  any  longer  ;  both  of  them  had  sustained  loss  enough, 
which  ought  to  be  a  leaaon  and  a  warning  against  what  might 
happen  in  the  future  :  Pompeius  had  been  driven  from  Italy, 
he  had  lost  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Spains,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  cohorts  of  Roman  citizens  in  Italy  and  Spain; 
and  that  he  himself  had  suffered  by  the  death  of  Curio  with 
the  destruction  of  his  army  in  Africa,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
soldiers  at  Corcyra : '  they  ought  therefore  to  spare  themselves 
and  the  commonwealth,  since  both  of  them  by  their  losses  had 

*  Manntliu  conjectared  that  Tiballmi  was  a  praefectns  bhrum,  aad  he  refera 
to  (Soero  ad  AtUcnm,  ix.  7,  o,  a  letter  from  Caemr.  which  does  not  prove  hii 
conjecture.  It  hu  not  been  snid  bj  Caetar  that  be  took  ViballiiiB  prisoner  in 
Spain,  bnt  it  appean  (nun  thii  pawage  that  he  had  taken  him  somewhere,  and 
kept  bim. 

•  Corcyra,  «e  p.  9S. 
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proved  the  power  of  fortune  in  war :  tbat  the  present  was  the 
only  opportunity  of  treating  about  peace,  while  both  of  them 
were  full  of  confidence  and  were  considered  to  be  a  match  for 
one  another :  if  fortune  should  give  a  little  advantage  to  either 
of  them,  he  who  should  be  viewed  as  having  the  superiority 
would  not  listen  to  terms  of  peace,  nor  would  he  be  content 
with  a  fair  share  when  he  expeoted  to  be  able  to  get  all :  that 
the  terms  of  peace,  as  they  could  not  hitherto  be  agreed  on, 
ongbt  to  be  determined  at  Rome  by  the  senate  and  the  people : 
in  the  meantime  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth  and 
both  of  them,  if  they  should  severally  in  a  public  assembly 
immediately  swear  to  disband  their  armies  within  the  next 
three  days :  if  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  gave  up  their 
forces,  both  of  them  must  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  and  the  people :  he  added,  that  to  induce  Pom- 
peius  more  readily  to  accept  his  proposals,  Caesar  would  dis- 
band all  his  land  forces  and  troops  in  garrison  in  towns.' 

As  far  as  we  can  jndge,  Caesar  could  not  expect  that  Fom- 
peiuB  would  accept  these  terms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Caesar  would  have  really  done  what  he  proposed  to  do  in 
the  last  few  words  of  his  message.  If  this  conjecture  is  tme> 
the  message  is  only  another  example  of  Caesar's  efforts  to 
justify  himself  by  throwing  on  his  adversaries  the  blame  of  the 
war.  But  if  we  con  see  this,  others  also  must  have  seen  it 
and  believed  that  Caesar's  proposals  were  only  made  with  the 
view  that  I  have  su^ested. 

Vibullius  thought  that  it  was  no  less  necessary  to  inform 
Pompeius  of  Caesar's  unexpected  landing,  that  he  might  act 
upon  the  information,  than  to  communicate  the  message,  and 
accordingly  travelling  day  and  night,  and  for  greater  expedi- 
tion changing  horses,  he  reached  Pompeius  and  reported  that 
Caesar  was  near.  Pompeius  was  at  this  time  in  Candavia  on 
his  way  from  Thessalonica  to  the  winter  quarters  of  Apollonia 
and  Dyrrhachium.  Candavia  does  not  appear  to  be  the  name 
of  a  country,  but  of  a  mountain  range  which  formed  the 
western  boundaiy  of  the  basin  which  conteined  the  lake  Lych- 
nitis  (Ochrida) .  The  Via  Egnatia  from  Dyrrhachium  to  Thes- 
'  "  Id  garriEOD  in  toima,''  "  DtUnmqne  copiw."    Enoer  hu  "  caTiornqnc 
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salonics  crossed  this  raounttuD  mnge,  which  Pliny  plaoes  at 
the  distance  of  scTenty-eight  Soman  milee  from  Cyrrhachium 
(N.  H.  iii.  c.  23).  Pompeius  heing  disturbed  by  this  unex- 
pected news  advanced  at  a  greater  rate  towards  Apollooia  for 
fear  that  Caesar  might  take  poBseseion  of  the  coast  towns. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Caesu  landed  his  troops  and 
sent  the  ships  to  bring  over  the  rest  of  his  forces  from  Brun- 
disium,  he  crossed  the  Cerauniaii  mountains  to  Oricum  by 
night,  as  Appian  (B.C.  ii.  54]  found  it  in  some  of  his  authori- 
ties, bat  not  in  Caesar.  The  track  was  rough  and  narrow,  and 
the  troops  were  maoh  diaperaed  in  consequence  of  the  difficult 
uatnre  of  the  ground,  and  might  have  been  easily  attacked,  if 
the  enemy  had  known  that  Caesar  would  have  advanced  by 
this  road.  But  Pompeius  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  occupying 
the  defiles  of  these  rugged  mountains :  the  blame  was  due  to 
Bibulus  and  others  who  did  not  prevent  Caesar's  landing. 
Abont  daybreak  Caesar  vrith  difficulty  got  his  men  tc^tbcr 
and  reached  Oricum*  (Erikh6)  by  descending  the  valley  of  the 
small  river  Celydnua.  On  his  arrival  L.  Torquatus,  who  by 
the  order  of  Pompeius  commanded  in  the  town  and  had  a  gar- 
rison of  Parthini,  a  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
doeed  the  gates  and  ordered  the  Greeks '  to  man  the  walls,  but 
as  they  declared  that  tiiey  would  not  fight  against  a  Roman 
oonsol,  and  the  townsmen  were  ready  to  admit  Caesar,  Tor- 
quatus, seeing  that  be  could  not  resist,  opened  the  gates  and 
gave  np  the  town  to  Caesar,  who  pardoned  him.  From  Ori- 
cum Caesai  manibed  straight  to  Apollonia  (Pollina  or  Poll6Da) 
ten  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aoue  (Youissa)  and 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Strabo  (p.  316)  states.  A  road 
from  Apollonia  met  the  road  from  Dyrrhachium  toThessalonica, 
the  Egnatia,  at  a  place  named  Clodiana  west  of  the  Caodavian 
moont^ns.  L.  Staberius,  who  was  in  command  at  Apollonia, 
hearing  of  Caesar's  approach  ordered  water  to  be  carried  into 
the  citadel  and  the  place  to  be  strengthened,  and  be  demanded 

>  Ooeler  reckoni  that  Caetar  would  bsve  ti^t  bonn'  match  ttom  Piilacsta  to 
OiicDiD,  and  nine  honn'  much  fTom  Oricnm  to  Apolloaia. 

'  Accordiiig  to  Ciieaar'B  teit,  the  towDspeople  vera  Oreeki.  Enner  ttijt  that 
■■  QnMCM  "  in  CnenT'i  text  u  eqniTkleDt  to  "  Faithinot,"  bat  1  eanDot  *ee  how 
be  nuka  Uiii  conclwion. 
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hostages  of  the  townspeople ;  but  they  refused  to  give  them  or 
to  close  the  gates  against  the  consul ;  they  could  not  presume 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  all  Italy  and  the  Boman 
people.  Staberius  seeing  their  resolution  secretly  made  his 
escape  from  Apollonia,  upon  which  the  people  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Caesar  and  admitted  him  into  the  town.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  people  of  Bullis,  the  Amanfini, 
and  the  other  neighbouring  places,  and  in  fact  by  all  (Jie 
country  of  Epims :  all  sent  to  Caesar  and  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  obey  his  orders.  Bullis  was  probably  situated  on  the 
Aous,  some  distance  above  Apollonia.  Amaatia  is  placed  by 
Leake  on  the  Folyanthes  a  branch  of  the  Aous  and  on  a  site 
nearly  due  east  of  Oricum.  Caesar  has  said  that  he  was  used 
to  do  his  work  quick,  and  we  have  an  instance  of  his  celerity 
in  the  capture  of  these  towns  before  his  adversary  could  reach 
the  coast. 

Fompeius  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia, 
was  afraid  of  losing  Dyrrhachium  where  he  had  great  stores, 
and  pressed  forward  without  resting  day  or  night.  It  was 
reported  that  Caesar  was  approaching,  and  such  was  the 
terror  of  the  army  in  this  hurried  and  continuous  march  that 
almost  all  the  men  from  Epims  and  the  neighbouring  states 
deserted,  a  great  many  threw  away  their  arms  and  the  march 
had  the  appearance  of  a  basty  flight.  When  Fompeius  halted 
near  Dyrrhachium  and  ordered  a  camp  to  be  made,  Labienus, 
Caesar's  old  legatus  who  was  now  with  Fompeius,  seeing  the 
army  still  in  a  state  of  alarm,  came  forward  and  swore  that  he 
would  not  abandon  Fompeius  and  would  share  his  fate  what- 
ever it  should  be.  The  rest  of  the  legati  took  the  same  oath ; 
the  tribunes  and  centurions  followed  the  example  and  all  the 
army  did  the  same.  Caesar  being  frustrated  in  his  design  by 
the  rapid  march  of  Fompeius,  halted  and  pitched  his  camp  in 
the  territory  of  Apollonia  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the 
ApsQS  (now  the  Beratinos,  or  Ergent,  as  some  authorities 
name  it),  a  river  which  rises  in  the  lofty  range  of  Findus  and 
enters  the  sea  between  the  Aous  and  Genusus,  which  is  north 
of  it.  His  purpose  was  to  protect  Apollonia  and  Oricum,  and 
to  wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  legions  from 
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Italy.  He  put  his  men  under  tents  for  the  winter,  or  as  he 
expresBes  itj  "  under  skins  ") .  Pompeins  placed  his  camp  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Apsus,  and  collected  there  all  his  legions 
and  auxiliary  troops. 

Calenus  emharked  his  lemons  and  cavalry  at  Brandisium, 
according  to  Caesar's  orders,  as  far  ae  the  number  of  his  vessels 
allowed,  and  set  sail ;  but  he  had  not  advanced  far  from  port 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Caesar  which  informed  him 
that  the  harbours  and  all  the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hadriatic  were  blockaded  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  Upon  this  he 
retired  to  Brundisium  and  recalled  all  his  ships.  One  of  the 
vessels  which  continued  the  voyage  and  did  not  follow  the 
orders  of  Calenus,  for  it  carried  no  soldiers  and  was  under  the 
command  of  a  private  person,  arrived  before  Oricam  where  it 
was  taken  by  Bibalus,  who  massacred  the  slaves,  free  men, 
and  oven  the  boys.  This  was  the  second  act  of  cruelty  of  thia 
bmtal  Boman.  On  snch  an  accident  as  the  timely  receipt  of 
his  letter,  remarks  Caesar,  depended  the  safety  of  the  whole 
army.  He  frequently  speaks  of  the  power  of  fortune,  and  of 
great  events  in  war  depending  on  smalt  matters;  a  remark 
which  is  true  of  all  human  aSairs,  and  particolarly  of  the 
events  of  war. 

BibnluB,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  with  his  fleet  oS  Oricum ; 
and  as  he  shut  out  Caesar  from  the  sea  and  the  porta,  so  was 
he  himself  shut  out  irom  the  land  all  along  that  coast,  for 
Caesar  occupied  the  shore  with  troops,  and  Bibulus  could  not 
get  wood  or  water,  nor  bring  his  ships  close  to  the  land.  He 
was  is  great  difficulties  and  in  want  of  everything  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  supplies  and  even  wood  and  water  from 
Corcyra  in  transports;  and  it  happened  once,  when  there 
were  contrary  winds,  that  the  men  were  compelled  to  collect 
the  night  dew  from  the  skins  with  which  the  ships  were 
covered.'  Yet  the  men  endured  all  tbetr  suSeringB  patiently, 
and  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  not  to  leave  the  shore 
noguarded  or  to  give  up  the  blockade  of  the  ports.  While 
they  were  in  these  straits  Libo  joined  Bibulus,  and  both  of 

'  These  Bhipc  "  peUibus  tectae  " 
ten  vaei  u  k  oorering  for  tlie  me 

Vol.  V. 
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them  from  the  Teeaela  entered  into  converaation  with  Muiiaa 
Acilius  and  Statius  Murcoa,  two  of  Caesar'B  legsti,  one  of 
whom  commanded  in  the  town  of  Oricutn,  and  the  other 
comnanded  the  forces  on  the  coast :  Libo  and  Bibulus  said 
that  they  wished  to  speak  with  Caesar  on  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  an  opporttinitj  was  allowed;  and  to 
confirm  what  they  said,  they  added  a  few  words  which  were 
ondentood  as  expressing  a  wish  to  come  to  t«mis.  In  the 
meantime  they  ashed  for  a  truce  which  was  granted.  The 
l^^ati  thought  that  this  communication  was  of  grsat  im- 
portance :  they  knew  that  Caesar  was  very  desirous  to  come 
to  ao  agreement  with  Pompeius  and  they  supposed  that  tlie 
instructions  giren  to  YibnUius  had  produced  some  result. 
Caesar  had  set  out  with  one  legion  to  receive  the  Bubmiseion 
of  some  remoter  towns  and  to  provide  supplies  which  he  was 
much  in  want  of,  and  at  this  time  he  was  at  Buthrotum  which 
is  opposite  to  the  north  part  of  Corcyra.  On  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  legati,  which  informed  him  of  the  request  of  Libo  and 
BibuIuB,  he  left  the  legion  at  Buthrotum,  returned  to  Oricum, 
and  invited  Libo  and  Bibulue  to  a  conference.  Libo  came 
alone  and  made  an  excuse  for  Bibulos,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
hasty  temper  and  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Caeear  ever 
since  they  were  aediles  and  praetors  together  (vol.  iii.  p.  219) : 
this  was  the  reason  why  Bibulus  avoided  the  conference,  for 
fear  that  his  temper  might  be  an  impediment  to  a  settlement 
80  much  desired  and  so  advantageous.  Libo  said  that  it  was 
the  earnest  wish  of  Pompeius  and  always  had  been  that  a 
settlement  should  be  made  and  both  sides  should  la^down 
their  arms,  but  they  had  no  authority  in  the  matter,  for  the 
Senators  who  were  with  Pompeius  bad  entrusted  him  with 
the  direction  of  the  war  and  of  everything  else :  if  Caesar 
would  tell  them  his  demands,  they  would  send  to  Pompeius, 
who  would  alone  transact  the  rest  of  the  business  and  they 
would  not  fail  to  urge  him  to  do  so.  They  prayed  that  the 
truce  might  continue  until  an  answer  was  returned  by 
Pompeius  and  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended.  He  said 
a  few  words  more  on  the  mutters  in  dispute,  and  about  the 
forces  and  auxiliary  troops  of  his  party;  to  which  Caesar 
neither  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  » 
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that  time,  nor,  be  eaya*  "do  we  now  think  that  there  is 
soffieient  reason  for  reporting  what  these  few  woide  were." 
Caesar's  demands  were  these :  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
send  commissioners  to  Pompeine  under  a  safe  conduct,  and 
that  Libo  and  Bibulns  should  undertake  to  eecnre  this  safe 
conduct,  or  themBelves  conduct  the  commissioners  to  Pom- 
peios :  as  to  the  truce,  the  state  of  affaire  was  this ;  the^  by 
their  fleet  prevented  his  ships  and  troops  from  crosaing  the 
sea,  and  he  prevented  them  from  getting  water  or  landing  on 
the  shore ;  if  they  wished  this  hindrance  to  be  removed,  they 
most  remove  the  hindrance  of  their  blockading  fleet :  if  they 
maintained  the  blockade,  he  would  also  maintain  his  watch 
over  the  shore :  still  the  negotiation  abont  terms  of  peace 
might  go  on,  even  though  they  should  not  agree  about  these 
mutual  concessions,  for  this  should  be  no  obstacle.  Libo 
answered  that  he  would  neither  receive  Caesar's  commissioners 
nor  be  answerable  for  their  safety :  he  referred  everything  to 
PompesuB :  but  he  still  insisted  on  the  tmce  and  urged  bis 
demand  very  strongly.  Caesar  seeing  that  Libo  had  made 
this  oration  merely  to  extricate  themselves  oat  of  their  pi«aeat 
danger  and  distress,  and  that  he  had  no  prospect  of  peace  or 
any  terms  to  offer,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  prosecntion 
of  the  war. 

Bibalus,  who  had  been  prevented  from  landing  for  many 
days,  was  now  suffering  fi^m  severe  illness  brought  on  by 
cold  and  iatigue,  and  as  he  could  not  receive  sufficient  atten- 
tion on  board  bis  ship  and  would  not  retire  from  his  post,  he 
could  no'longer  resist  the  violence  of  bis  disease.  After  his 
death  there  was  no  commander-in-chief:  every  ofllcer  managed 
hisowD  fleet  just  as  he  chose.  Dion  Cassins  (41.  c.  48)  says 
that  Libo  succeeded  Bibulus,  bnt  he  may  mean  that  Libo 
took  the  conmiand  of  the  ships  which  wet«  immediately  under 
the  orders  of  Bibulus. 

When  the  confusion  had  subsided  which  was  caused  by 
Caesar's  sudden  arrival,  and  as  soon  as  there  seemed  to  be  a 
convenient  opportuni^,  Vibullius  calling  in  Libo,  L.  Luc- 

'  Cmwt  writaa  "  Deque  ,  .  .  patamni."    Hiu  is  Dot  the  □□!;  InatanM  to 
wbidi  be  hu  ued  the  ftnt  peiMB  plnnl.  The  words  ••  ut  memoiue  prodantDr  " 
have  been  tiqdecttfwd  in  a  iliflbreiit  wij  by  aome  FreDch  tranilators. 
K   2 
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ceius  and  Theophanee,  with  whom  Pompeiua  was  need  to 
consult  on  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment,  determined  to  com- 
municate Caesar's  proposals.  L.  Lncceius  was  the  historian, 
whom  Cieero  had  once  asked  to  write  the  history  of  the  glori- 
ous consulship  of  the  year  63  {vol.  iv.  p.  135),  and  Lncceius 
had  himself  been  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  year 
59  in  opposition  to  Caesar.  Theophanes  was  the  Greek  of 
Mitylene,  the  companion  of  Pompeius  in  his  Mithridatic 
campaign,  and  also  the  historiographer  of  the  war,  and 
Pompeius  had  made  him  a  Roman  citizen.  Cicero  (Ad  Attic, 
ix.  I.  S;  ix.  11.  3),  writing  in  his  usoal  bad  temper  and 
despondency  in  the  year  49,  means  to  say  that  Lncceitu  and 
Theophanes  were  not  the  men  who  would  advise  moderate 
measures.  As  soon  as  Vibullius  entered  on  the  matter, 
Pompeius  stopped  him, "What  is  life,"  he  said,  "or  country 
to  me,  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  I  am  indebted  for  them  to 
Caesar's  favour  ?  And  it  will  not  be  possible  for  people  to 
think  otherwise  when  they  believe  that  I  have  been  brought 
back  to  Italy  after  leaving  it."  In  this  instance  the  judgment 
of  Pompeius  appears  to  have  been  sound.  It  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  come  to  any  terms  with  Caesar  and  retain  a  high 
place  at  home.  It  was  after  the  close  of  the  war,  as  Caesar 
informs  ub,  that  he  learned  the  facts  about  this  conference 
from  those  who  were  present.  Though  he  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  make  peace  he  still  attempted  to  accomplish  it  by 
other  means,*  as  he  says  (c,  19). 

Between  the  camps  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar  there  was  only 
the  river  Apsus,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  two  annies  had 
frequent  talk  with  one  another,  for  they  had  agreed  that  during 
these  conferences  no  missiles  should  be  thrown.  Caesar  sent 
his  legatus  P.  Yatinins  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  do  what 
he  could  about  peace,  and  to  ask  repeatedly  in  a  loud  voice, 
whether  citizens  might  be  permitted  without  any  risk  to  send 
commissioners  to  their  fellow-citizens,  which  had  been  allowed 
even  to  the  fugitives  in  the  defiles  of  tlie  Pyrenees  by  Pom- 

'  The  text  his  "  aliU  ntionibni  per  colloquis  de  pace  agere."  The  irords 
"  per  coUoqoia  "  ■eetn  verj  donbtiiil.  If  there  ti  an;  meaning  in  tben,  tbey 
ma;  patiape  be  eipUin^,  sg  Kmner  anggcati,  b;  a  r^eience  to  B.  C.  i.  7i,  and 

tbe  eventi  mentioned  in  that  chapter. 
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peine  himself  (vol.  ii.  p.  480),  and  to  the  pirates  whom  he 
defeated;  the  porpose  of  this  mission  would  be  to  prevent 
citizens  from  fighting  with  citizens.  Vatinius  said  a  good  deal 
with  earnest  supplication,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  a  man  to  do 
who  was  speaking  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all ;  and  he  was 
listened  to  in  eilenee  by  the  soldiers  on  both  sides.  On  the 
side  of  the  Fompeians  the  answer  was  that  Aulus  Varro 
declared  that  on  the  next  day  he  would  be  present  at  a  con- 
ference/ and  would  consider  how  commissioners  might  safely 
come  out  and  state  what  they  pleased.  A  time  was  fixed  for 
this  bnaineiiB.  When  they  met  the  next  day,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  on  both  sides,  much  expectation  was 
raised  and  the  minds  of  all  seemed  disposed  towards  peace. 
T.  Labienus  came  forward  out  of  the  crowd  and  began  to 
apeak  in  terms  of  great  moderation  about  peace,  and  to  hold 
a  discussion  with  Vatinius.  Their  talk  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  mirailes  thrown  on  all  sides.  Vatinius  was 
protected  by  the  shields  of  the  soldiers,  but  many  were 
wounded,  and  among  them  Cornelius  Balbos,  M.  Flotius 
and  L.  Tiburtius  centurions,  and  some  soldiers.  Then 
Labienus  called  out :  "  It  is  time  to  give  over  talking 
about  peace,  for  there  can  be  no  peace  for  us  until  Caesar's 
head  is  brought." 

This  strange  adair  reminds  us  of  the  friendly  greeting  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  of  Caesar  and  Afranius  in  the  Spanish 
campaign,*  and  of  the  attempt  of  Attius  to  seduce  the  soldiers 
of  Curio  in  Africa.  Caesar  says  that  he  sent  Vatinius  to  the 
Boldiers  of  Pompeius,  who  did  not  prevent  his  men  from 
listening  to  him,  as  it  appears ;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Pompeius  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.  Still  less  can 
we  suppose  that  the  next  day's  meeting  was  arranged  without 
the  consent  of  Pompeins,  whatever  may  have  been  his  reason 

*  The  text  of  CMsar  aeenu  to  be  corrupt  here. 

'  Dion  41.  c.  47  lUtM  that  Cumt  sent  penoiu  to  Pomp«(u  nboat  ■  aettle- 
numt  and  attempted  to  protract  tlie  Ume  in  tliis  way  ;  which  Pompeiiu  oburving 
detcnulncd  to  flght  with  Ilim  inunediatcl;  and  for  thU  purpoee  attempted  to 
crtMitbeTTrer]  bat  when  the  bridge  broke  ondra' the  wdght  upon  it  and  aome 
of  thon  who  had  crowed  Bnt  were  thni  left  alone  and  deetroyed,  Pompdoa 
ileriated,  for  he  was  diaconnged  bj  tbia  (ailore  of  bit  firat  military  attempt.— 
Thit  k  an  invoiljon  bj  IKon  or  aome  writer  whom  be  followed. 
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for  consentiDg  to  it ;  nnlefls  we  ehould  conjecture  that  it  was 
airaoged  by  Labienus  alone  and  witb  a  treacherous  porpoee 
as  the  leanit  appears  to  show.  Caesar  has  barelj'  reported  the 
&ct8  and  left  ub  to  anderetand  them  as  we  can.  He  has 
plainly  told  us  tbat  he  sent  Vatiniue  to  parley  with  the  enemy; 
and  possibly  he  sent  him  in  the  expectation  that  the  soldiers 
of  Pompeias  might  waver  in  their  military  fidelity  when  they 
knew  how  eager  Caesar  was  to  make  peace.  In  times  of  civil 
war  it  mnst  happen  that  the  commanders  on  opposite  sides 
feel  that  they  cannot  rely  on  their  soldiers  as  much  as  tbej 
can  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  foreigB  enemy.  Caesar 
appears  to  charge  Labienus  with  treachery  in  this  interviewj 
and  with  a  design  of  pnttjng  an  end  to  all  proposab  for  peace. 
This  skilful  commander  under  Caesar  in  Gallia  became  his 
bitterest  enemy  after  he  deserted  to  Pompeias. 

Caesar  now  turns  to  Italy  and  in  three  short  chapters 
describes  the  state  of  affairs  at  Borne,  which  Dion  treats  of 
(42.  c.  ZZ,  &c.).  M.  Caelios  Rufos,  one  of  Cicero's  fiiends 
whom  he  had  defended  in  an  extant  speech  (vol.  ir.  p.  139), 
was  praetor,  and  praetor  per^^rinns  as  we  infer,  for  C. 
Trebonius  was  praetor  urbanus.  Caelins  on  pretence  of  main- 
taining the  interests  of  debtors,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on 
his  duties  placed  his  tribunal  near  the  official  seat  of  C. 
Trebonius,  and  gave  notice  that  be  would  hear  any  appeal 
ahont  the  valuation  of  property  and  about  the  payment  of 
debts  &om  the  decisions  of  an  "  arbiter  "  appointed  under  the 
emulations  of  Caesar  during  bis  last  visit  to  the  city.  But 
through  the  eqnity  and  moderation  of  C.  Trebonius,  who  under 
the  present  circumstances  thought  that  the  administration  of 
justice  ought  to  be  conducted  in  a  mild  and  reasonable  manner, 
there  were  no  debtors  who  would  set  the  example  of  making 
an  appeal.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  showed  only  a  small 
amonnt  of  boldness  for  debtors  to  allege  their  poverty,  to 
complain  either  of  their  own  misfortunes  or  the  hardness  of 
the  times  and  the  difficulty  of  making  sales  by  auction;  but 
it  was,  says  Caesar,  exceeding  boldness  and  impudence  for 
those  who  admitted  their  debts  to  retain  their  property,  when 
means  were  provided  for  surrendering  it  in  part  ot  entirely  to 
their  creditors.     Indeed   the   proposed   measures   of  Caelius 
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tamed  oot  to  be  more  nnfaTonrable  to  the  debtors ;  for  faaviag 
made  »  beginiiuig  in  this  busineaa,  in  order  that  be  might  not 
be  considered  as  having  failed  in  his  diagracefiil  attempt,  he 
promulgated  (gave  notice  of)  an  enactment  that  debta  ebonld 
be  paid  withont  interest  within  a  limited  time.' 

We  muflt  collect  from  other  antboritiefl  the  motives  which 
led  Caelins  to  attempt  this  foolish  disturbance  of  Caesar's 
srrangementA,  for  Caesar  has  not  told  ub.  Velleius  (ii.  68) 
describee  Caelins  as  a  man  very  like  Curio  in  eloquence  and 
aadacity,  but  superior  in  bcth  respects,  and  no  less  cunning  in 
hia  wicked  designs,  and  ao  loaded  with  debt  that  the  state  of 
his  aSkirs  was  even  worse  than  bis  designs.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  from  Cicero's  oration  for  Caelins  that  his  young  friend 
was  a  licentious  fellow,  but  Cicero  had  no  objections  to  such 
associates,  if  he  conld  make  use  of  them.  Dion  Cassias 
states  that  Caelius  was  vexed  at  Caesar  for  not  giving  him 
the  office  of  praetor  nrbanus,  and  for  conferring  it  on  C. 
Trebonins,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  determined  by  lot, 
according  to  usage,  which  of  the  praetors  should  hold  this 
office.  Bat  Caesar  bad  reasons  for  preferring  Trebonius,  who 
in  B.C.  65  had  proposed  the  continuation  of  his  proconsul- 
ebip  for  five  years,  afterwards  served  under  him  in  Oallia, 
and  directed  the  siege  of  MassUia  snccessfiilly.  A  man  who  is 
making  his  way  to  power  must  repay  those  who  have  assisted 
bim.  If  Caelins  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  which  seems 
to  be  the  fact  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  16,  17),  or  perhaps,  as 
Caelius  says,  Caesar  took  him  there,  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
service  that  Caelius  did;  and  when  Caesar  allowed  him  to  be 
pnetor  at  Borne  daring  his  campaign  against  Pompeius,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  Caesar  did  not  think  that  he 
would  be  of  any  ose  to  him,  and  that  an  office  in  Rome 
might  satisfy  his  ambition. 

Servilios  the  consul  and  the  other  magistrates  resisted  the 
attempts  of  Caelius,  and  this  resistance  led  him  to  fresh  agi- 
tation. He  proposed  to  abolish  Caesar's  law  about  the  settle- 
ment of  debte  and  promulgated  two  new  laws,  by  one  of  which 

*  nw  wordi,  »luch  exproa  the  tims,  are  cormpt.  Hie  emendatioii  of  Htma- 
tioi,  whUii  tame  e£lon  tuve  »ae«pted,  ia  not  Mtiafiu^rj  i  dot  u  idj  otbei 
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he  remitted  a  year's  rent'  to  tenants  of  bouses  and  lodgings, 
and  by  the  other  he  abolished  all  cUims  for  debts.  Land- 
lords in  all  countries  particularly  of  small  houses  in  towns 
oft«n  lose  their  rents  through  the  inability  of  tenants  to  pay 
or  through  their  knavery;  but  to  make  tenants  l^ally  a 
present  of  a  year's  rent  or  more  can  only  happen  in  revo- 
lutiouary  times,  and  in  such  disturbed  state  of  affairs  landlords 
will  always  suffer.  The  total  or  partial  abolition  of  debts  was 
already  known  to  the  Romans.  Either  before  or  just  after 
these  impudent  proposals,  with  the  aid  of  the  rabble  Caelius 
attacked  C.  Trebonius  and  drove  him  from  the  judgment-seat. 
In  this  fray  some  persons  were  wounded.  Dion,  whose 
narrative  agrees  substantially  with  Caesar's  text,  has  a  strange 
fashion  of  inventing  circumstanoes  to  enliven  his  stories ;  he 
says  that  Caelius  would  have  killed  Trebonius,  if  he  had  not 
disguised  himself  and  made  his  escape.  The  escape  might  be 
easy,  but  the  disguise  under  the  circumstances  hardly  possible. 
After  having  said  that  Caelius  promised  tenants  the  remission 
of  a  year's  rent,  and  after  describing  the  attack  on  Trebonius, 
Dion  adds,  that  Caelius  having  failed  in  this  attempt  pro- 
mulgated a  separate  law,  which  allowed  all  tenants  to  live  in 
other  person's  houses  rent  free,  and  abolished  debts.  Such  a 
proposal  would  prove  that  Caelius  was  entirely  without  sense, 
a  supposition  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
him.  It  is  probable  that  the  historian  is  here  inventing  after 
a  fashion  of  which  his  history  contains  many  examples. 

The  end  of  this  affair  is  told  by  Caesar  in  his  usual  brief 
way.  Servilius  laid  before  the  Senate  the  behaviour  of  Caelius, 
and  the  Senate  resolved  "  that  he  must  be  removed  from  the 
commonwealth,"  an  ezpression  which  means  in  Latin  that  he 
must  be  deprived  of  his  office.     After  this  decision  the  consul 

'  "  Mercedea  habitatiouam  umniii."    Oae  Mtiw  of  "  merca "  ii  the  mmiey 

paid  fbr  the  use  of  a  ttung',  here  a  home  or  lodg^og.  He  rent  ia  aJM  named 
"peiuio."  The  morablea  in  a  honae  or  lodging  (invecU,  illata]  vere  ■  aeenritf 
to  theienor  for  the  leiaee'i  rent  (Dig.  i.  14.  4),  and  the  inspeniitHi  of  the  power 
of  distruning  fbr  a  year'i  rent  may  have  been  contained  in  Caeliiu'  bill.  The 
Roman  lavjen  founded  tbe  legnl  doctrine  of  distrpH  forreoton  what  tbey  named 
taat  convcaitjon  i  bat  in  fact  it  ms  founded  on  owge  which  bad  long  been  recog- 
Dixed  by  competent  anthority  (Dig.  SO.  tJt.  2 :  "  In  qniboi  canaii  pgnju  Tel 
bjpothaca  tacit*  eontnhitnr,"  and  the  dim^h  in  tb«  edition  of  D.  OotMfrediii). 
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would  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  Senate,  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  address  the  people,  Serviliua  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  Rostra.  Hot  with  indignation  at  his 
disgrace  Caelioa  openljr  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Caesar, 
bat  he  secretly  sent  a  message  to  Milo,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  the  murder  of  P.  Clodius,  and  invited  him  to  Italy. 
Milo  had  exhibited  great  shows  of  gladiators  in  former  days, 
and  there  were  still  some  remnants  of  tiiese  dangeroos  men, 
whom  Caellna  intended  to  employ.  Accordingly  Caelius  aaso- 
ciated  Milo  in  his  designs,  and  sent  him  into  the  territory  of 
"niurii,  which  was  on  the  west  sideof  thegolf  of  Tarentam,to 
stir  ap  the  shepherds  in  that  monntainooe  region. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Caelius  wrote  to  Cicero 
the  seventeenth  and  last  letter  of  the  eighth  book  of  Cicero's 
letters  (AdFam.),  all  which  are  from  Caelius.  The  letter  was 
certainly  written  after  the  retnm  from  Spain  and  after  Cicero 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  join  Fompeias.  In  a  former  letter  (Ad 
Fam.  viii.  15)  Caelius  had  said  to  Cicero  that  in  civil 
disturbance  men  ought  to  take  the  better  side ;  but  if  war 
breaks  out,  the  stronger  side;  and  they  mast  consider 
what  is  safest  to  be  best.  In  this  last  letter  Caelius  says 
that  he  was  induced  to  join  Caesar's  party  through  hatred 
of  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  a  Fompeian,  and  through  friend- 
ship for  C.  Curio:  even  now  he  has  not  lost  confidence  in 
Caesar's  sacceee,  but  he  would  rather  die  than  be  a  witness  of 
the  behaviour  of  his  partisans  at  Borne ;  and  he  adds,  "  we  of 
Caesar's  faction  should  long  since  have  been  ejected  from  Rom?, 
if  the  people  had  not  feared  the  cruelty  of  your  party ;  for  ex- 
cept a  few  money-lenders  there  is  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  is 
not  a  Fompeian  :  you  may  eay,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
talk  ?  wait  and  see,  I  will  compel  you  to  conquer  in  spite  of 
yourselves." 

With  this  idle  brag  the  foolish  man,  foolish  in  his  conduct, 
though  he  sometimes  wrote  sensible  letters,  went  off  to  Casili- 
num  in  Campania,  but  there  he  heard  that  his  military  stan- 
dards and  arms  had  been  seized  at  Capua,  his  slaves  arrested 
at  Naples,  and  the  intention  of  betraying  the  town  to  him  was 
well  kno^vn.  Thus  his  designs  being  discovered  and  Capua 
being  closed  against  him,  he  saw  his  danger,  for  the  Roman 
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citizens  in  Capoa  had  taken  up  anas  and  treated  him  as  an 
enemy.  Accordingly  he  desisted  from  his  enterprise  and  went 
away. 

In  the  meantime  Milo  sent  letters  round  to  tiie  Monicipia, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  Fom- 
peins  which  he  had  received  through  Vibullius,  and  he  endea- 
Tonred  to  stir  up  those  who  were  laboaring  under  debt,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  He  then  broke  open  some  ergastnla,  the 
places  in  which  field-slaves  were  confined,  and  made  an  attack 
on  Cosa  somewhere  in  the  territory  of  Thurii,  where  he  was 
struck  with  a  stone  from  the  walls  and  ao  end  was  put  to  his 
restless  life.  CaeUits  who  had  set  out,  as  he  said,  to  go  to 
Caesar,  on  arriving  at  Thurii  attempted  to  corrupt  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place :  he  also  promised  money  to  Caesar's 
Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry,  who  had  been  placed  there  as  a 
garrison,  but  these  men  put  him  to  death.  Thus,  says  Caesar, 
the  b^imings  of  great  enterprises,  which  kept  Italy  nneasy 
at  a  time  when  the  mafi^strates  had  enough  to  do  and  circuni' 
stances  caused  much  trouble,  had  a  speedy  and  easy  tenuina- 
tioa. 

Caesar  places  these  events  as  occurring  in  Italy  at  ihe  time 
when  the  two  armies  were  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Apsus. 

Plntarch  (Caesar,  o.  38),  Appian  (6.  C.  ii.  57),  and  Dion  (41. 
c.  46]  report  a  strange  adventure  of  Caesar,  When  he  was  at 
Apollonia  and  very  uneasy  about  the  ships,  which  he  was  ex- 
pecting from  Italy,  he  resolved  without  informing  any  person 
of  his  design  to  pass  over  to  Brundisinm.  Disguising  himself 
as  a  slave  he  embarked  by  night  in  a  twelve-oared  boat  and 
throwing  himself  down  lay  quiet.  The  boat  descended  a  river, 
which  Flntwch  names  the  Anins;  probably  he  means  the 
Aous.  But  the  swell  at  the  month  of  the  river,  which  was 
caused  by  a  wind  blowing  from  the  sea  all  night,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  boat  to  advance,  and  the  master  order^  the 
men  to  turn  the  boat  round.  Caesar  then  discovered  himself, 
and  said  to  the  master,  "  Have  courage  and  fear  not :  you  carry 
Caesar  and  his  fortunes  in  your  boat."  The  sailors  now  re- 
newed their  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  river,  but  after  the  boat 
had  taken  much  water  and  run  great  risk,  Caesar  unwillingly 
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Bgreed  to  pat  back.  On  his  return  the  soldiers  blamed  him 
for  exposing  himself  to  aacb  danger  on  accoant  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  not  tmeting  in  the  men  whom 
he  had  with  him.  Appian  improves  the  defective  story  of 
Plotarch  by  saying  that  Caesar  sent  before  him  three  slaves  to 
hire  a  boat  and  a  skilfnl  master  for  the  parpose  of  carrying 
over  the  sea  a  messenger  from  Caesar.  Appian's  narrative  in 
other  respects  differs  a  little  from  Plutarch's,  bnt  he  does  not 
foi^t  to  mention  the  words  of  encouragement  to  the  master, 
"  You  carry  Caesar  and  Caesar'B  fortune,"  Dion  fixes  the  time 
of  this  adventnre  before  the  death  of  Bibulus  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  two  armies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Apsus.  Ap- 
pian, who  is  always  careless  and  inaccurate  as  to  the  matter  of 
time,  places  this  adventure  after  the  two  armies  were  face  to  (ace 
on  the  river  A]or,whicb  ought  clearly  to  have  been  named  Apsus. 
Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  Caesar  would  have  left  bis 
troops  on  the  Apsus  in  the  presence  of  such  generals  as  Pom- 
peioB  and  Labienus,  when  he  had  no  legatns  fit  to  command 
an  army,  or  even  if  he  bad.  He  says  nothing  himself  about 
this  unsuccesafiil  attempt.  Lncan  (v.  504)  makes  a  most 
tedious  8toi7  of  it,  and  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  58)  briefly  men- 
tions it. 

We  must  conclude  that  there  was  a  well-known  story  of 
this  daring  adventure,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  the  stoiy 
was  true  or  Mae.  Caesar  did  send  messages  to  Bmndbinm, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  unsuccessfnl  attempt  of  some 
person  to  cross  the  sea  is  the  foundation  of  the  stoiy;  bnt  we 
cannot  hazard  any  conjectnre  about  the  famous  words  which 
are  attributed  to  Caesar.  Floms  of  course  did  not  foi^t 
them  (iv.  2.  37). 
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ANTONIUS  JOINS  CAESAR. 

B.C.  48. 

LiBO  Betting  sai)  from  Oricum  with  his  fleet  of  &(ty  ships  ar- 
rived at  Brundisium  and  took  possession  of  an  island  which  is 
opposite  to  the  town,  for  he  thought  that  it  was  hett«r  to 
occupy  a  single  spot  which  Caesar's  troops  must  pass,  if  they 
came  out  of  the  port,  than  to  blockade  all  the  shores  and  har- 
bours. The  isUnd  is  one  of  those  which  are  in  front  of  the 
outer  port  of  Brundisium.  As  Libo  came  unexpectedly,  he 
seized  some  merchant^hips  which  he  burnt,  and  he  carried 
off  one  laden  with  corn.  His  arrival  alarmed  the  troops  in 
Brundisium;  and  lauding  by  night  some  soldiers  and 
archers  he  dislodged  a  body  of  cavalry  from  their  post.  He 
succeeded  so  well  by  seizing  this  convenient  position  that 
he  wrote  to  tell  Pompeius,  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  haul 
up  and  repair  the  re«t  of  the  ships,  for  his  own  fleet  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  Caesar's  troops  from  crossing  the  sea 
(c.  23). 

M.  Antonius,  who  was  then  at  Brundisium,  trusting  in  the 
courage  of  his  men  took  about  sixty  boats  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  war  and  protected  them  with  hurdles  and  blinds.  He 
put  on  board  picked  soldiers,  and  placed  the  boats  separately 
in  various  places  along  the  coast.  Two  triremes,  which  he  had 
built  at  Brundisium,  were  then  seat  to  the  entrance  of  the 
port  under  the  pretext  of  exercising  the  rowers.  Libo  seeing 
these  vessels  advance  boldly,  and  hoping  to  intercept  them,  sent 
forward  five  quadriremes ;  hut  as  soon  as  they  bad  come  near 
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the  ships  of  AntooiuB,  the  veterans  od  hoard  hegan  to  retreat 
into  the  harbour,  whither  the  enemy,  ea^r  in  the  pareoit,  in- 
cautiously folloved.  AntoniuB  now  gave  the  signal  t«  the 
boats,  which  coming  from  all  poin^  against  Libo's  vessels 
immediately  took  one  with  the  rowers  and  all  the  men,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  make  a  disgraceful  retreat.  In  addition 
to  this  damage  inflicted  on  Libo's  fleet  Antoniua  by  placing* 
horsemen  along  the  coast  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting 
water ;  which  is  very  scarce  in  these  parts.  In  consequence 
of  this  difficulty  and  the  loss  which  he  had  suflered,  Libo  left 
Bmadisium  and  abandoned  the  blockade. 

Many  months  had  now  passed,  the  winter  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  ships  and  legions  had  not  arrived  from  Brundisium.  Dion 
(41.  c.  46}  asserts  that  Caesar  suspected  the  fidelity  of  M. 
Antonius  and  others ;  but  it  is  Dion's  fashion  to  smpecteveiy- 
body.  Caesar  does  not  say  that  he  distrusted  Antomus ;  and 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not  have  published  it  to  the 
world,  and  I  conclude  that  Dion  has  asserted  as  a  fact  that 
which  he  could  not  know.  Some  opportunities  for  sailing,  as 
Caesar  thought,  had  been  neglected,  for  the  winds  had  often 
been  favourable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  run  the  risk.  The 
longer  the  attempt  to  make  the  passage  was  delayed,  the  more 
vigilant  were  the  naval  commanders  of  the  enemy  in  watching 
the  coast,  and  the  more  confident  they  were  in  their  ability  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  Caesar's  troops.  Fompeins  frequently 
by  letter  charged  them,  as  they  had  not  prevented  Caesar  from 
coming,  to  take  care  to  stop  tbe  rest  of  bis  men  :  and  they 
might  do  this  more  easily  as  the  stormy  season,  which  was  un- 
fitvourable  for  crossing  the  sea,  might  be  daily  expected. 
Caesar's  troops  by  waiting  for  gentler  winds  would  really  have 
a  more  difficult  season  for  crossing  the  sea.'  For  these  reasons 
Caesar  wrote  sharply  to  bis  commanders  at  Brundisium,  that 
when  they  had  a  fair  wind  they  should  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  could  direct  their  course  to  the  shores  of  the 

>  This  puitage  a  difflcnlt.  I  b>ve  attempted  to  give  the  teiue,  bat  not  to 
tranilBte  it.  Knner  has  changed  "  lenioribm  "  in  the  teit  to  "  p^oribiu  "  and 
"eipectabant"  to  "  ffltpectabitnr  j"  which  ii  Ind.  The  in^iesUon  of  Tetpstre, 
mentiraied  bj  Eraner,  to  place  the  wordi  "  dnrituqne  cotidie  .  .  .  eipectabant" 
after  "  comniittMiduni  eiiitiniabab "  is  ingenioiu,  bnt  not  aetxmarj. 
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territory  of  Apollonia  and  drive  their  shipa  ashore  there ;  for 
these  parts  were  less  watched  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  ven- 
tare  to  go  a  great  distance  from  the  harbours. 

M.  Antonius  and  Fufins  Calenus  now  made  ready  to  leave 
Brnndisiunt,  and  the  soldiers  themselves  strongly  urged  them 
to  set  sail :  they  were  ready  to  run  any  risk  to  save  Caeear. 
Accordingly  the  troops  embarked  with  a  south  wind  and  on 
the  next  day  sailed  past  Apollonia.  The  ships  being  seen 
from  the  land,  Coponius  who  commanded  the  Bhodian  fleet 
at  Dyrrhachium,  brought  his  vessels  out  of  port,  and,  as  the 
wind  was  slack,  he  came  near  to  Caesar's  fleet,  hut  the  south 
wind  freshened  again  and  helped  the  ships  of  Antonius. 
Coponius  however  did  not  give  up  the  pursuit,  but  be  hoped 
by  the  exertions  of  his  rowers  to  deprive  the  enemy's  ships  of 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and  when  they  had  paesed 
Dyrrhachium  in  a  strong  gale  he  still  followed.  The  ships  of 
Antonius  were  favoured  by  fortune,  but  still  they  were  afraid 
of  the  enemy,  if  by  chance  the  wind  should  fall.  However 
they,  reached  a  harbonr  named  Mymphaeum,  which  is  three 
miles  north  of  Zjisane  snd  brought  their  ships  into  it.  Lissus 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo  (Drino) :  the  modem  name  of 
Lissus  according  to  Goeler,  is  Alessio ;  other  anthorities  name 
it  Leseh.  This  port  of  Nymphaeum,  says  Caesar,  was  pro- 
tected against  the  south-west  wind,  but  not  safe  against  a 
south  wind.  Caesar's  men  however  thought  the  danger  from 
the  wind  to  be  leas  than  the  danger  from  the  enemy's  fleet. 
As  soon  as  the  ships  were  in  the  port  of  Nymphaeum,  by 
wonderful  good  fortune,  the  south  wind  which  had  Mown  two 
days,  turned  to  the  south-west  (c.  26). 

Caesar  observes  that  this  was  an  instance  of  the  sudden 
turn  of  fortune ;  for  those  who  had  been  in  great  danger  were 
sheltered  in  a  safe  port,  and  those,  who  had  threatened  his 
ships  with  destruction,  were  driven  to  look  after  their  own 
safety.  The  storm,  which  protected  the  ships  in  port,  fell 
with  such  iury  on  the  Rhodian  fleet  that  all  their  decked 
vessels,  sixteen  in  number,  were  wrecked;  part  of  the 
numerous  body  of  rowers  and  fighting  men  were  dashed  on 
the  rocks  and  killed,  and  part  were  saved  by  Caesar's  men. 
All  who  thus  escaped  were  sent  home  by  Caesar's  orders. 
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Two  of  the  vessels  of  Antonius,  which  la^ed  ader  the 
rest,  being  overtaken  by  night  and  not  knowing  where  the 
rest  had  been  brought  to  shore,  anehored  off  Lissns.  OtaciUns 
Crassus,  who  was  in  comniaiid  at  Lissns,  sent  oat  some  boats 
and  small  vessels  with  tiie  intention  of  taking  these  ships, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  treated  with  them  about  surrender- 
ing and  promised  to  spare  the  men.  One  of  these  ships  bad 
on  board  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  belonging  to  tlie 
l^ion  of  recruits :  the  other  contained  soldiers  of  a  veteran 
l^on,  not  quite  two  hundred.  This  occasion  was  an  example 
of  the  security  which  men  derive  from  iirmness  of  mind.  The 
recrDtts  terrified  at  the  number  of  ships  and  exhausted  by  the 
voyage  and  sea-sickness,  and  relying  on  the  oath  of  Otaoilius 
tliat  they  should  suffer  no  harm,  surrendered  themselvea  But 
as  HOOQ  as  they  were  brought  to  Otacilins,  they  were  all  most 
brutally  massacred  in  his  sight.  On  the  contrary  the  soldiers 
of  the  veteran  legion,  who  had  also  endured  the  same  bad 
weather  and  the  foulness  of  the  bilge  water,  lesolved  to  abate 
nothing  of  their  former  courage.  By  treating  about  terms 
and  pretending  that  they  would  surrender  they  contrived  to 
get  through  the  early  port  of  the  night,  and  then  they  com- 
pelled the  helmsman  to  drive  the  ship  ashore,  where  the 
soldiers  finding  a  suitable  place  passed  the  rest  of  the  night. 
At  daybreak  Otacilins  sent  against  them  about  four  hundred 
horsemen  who  kept  wateb  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
armed  men  of  the  garrison  who  followed  them;  but  the 
Ic^onary  soldiers  defended  themselves  and  after  killing  some 
of  the  enemy  joined  their  comrades  in  safely. 

The  body  of  Boman  citizens  who  were  in  possession  of 
Lissus,*  which  town  Caesar  had  before  this  time  granted  to 
them  and  had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  receive^ 

*  This  iniiat  hive  been  cloDedniingCBeBar'iprocoiiBnlsIiip  when  Illyricam  was 
one  of  liii  prorinces.  Liuua  nppeara  to  bave  been  the  BODthem  boumlarj  of 
niyriEoni.  When  Caeur  nees  tbe  word  "attrrbnerat "  he  means  that  he  h>d 
ungned  theadminUtntionof  LiMiuandprotMbljof  the  terrltorj  toabod;  of 
Boman  ntiieni  settled  in  Limu.  Alto  the  podtionof  the  place  vitliretpectto 
the  proriscea  of  Hacedooia  and  the  region  of  E{Hnij,  fee  Flinj,  N.  H.  8.  c.  22 
and  23.  He  mnkci  Oricnm  the  be^^niuug  of  Epinu,  and  Idnna  the  nearest 
IDjriat]  town  to  Macedonia.  Thai  all  the  coatt  between  Ussns  and  Oricnm 
belonged  to  Macedonia. 
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Antoniiu  and  supplied  hb  wants :  Otacilios  fled  oat  of  tbe 
town  and  went  to  Pompeiua.  Antonins  now  landed  his  troops, 
wbich  consisted  of  three  veteran  legions,  one  of  recmita,  and 
800  horsemen.  He  sent  back  most  of  the  ships  to  Italy 
to  bring  over  the  rest  of  the  aoUiers  and  horsemen ;  bnt  he 
left  at  LieeuB  some  "pontones,"  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  with 
this  purpose  that  if  Pompeius  supposing  Italy  to  be  unguarded 
should  take  his  army  thither,  Caesar  might  have  some  means 
of  following  him.  At  the  same  time  Antonius  sent  messengers 
to  inform  Caesar  where  he  had  landed  and  what  force  he  had 
brought  (cSO). 

These  events  were  known  to  Caesar  and  Pompeius  about 
the  same  time,  for  they  had  seen  the  ships  sail  past  Apollonia 
and  Dyrrbachimn  and  they  marched  in  the  same  direction, 
but  they  did  not  know  at  what  part  of  the  coast  the  fleet  had 
arrived.  Caesar's  design  was  to  join  Antonius  as  soon  as 
possible ;  Pompeius  intended  to  meet  Antonius  on  his  march 
and  to  attack  his  troops  by  laying  an  ambuscade.  Both 
Caesar  and  Pompeius  brought  their  troops  out  of  the  two 
camps  on  t^e  Apsus,  Pompeius  secretly  and  by  night,  Caesar 
openly  and  in  the  day.  Bnt  Caesar's  march  waa  longer 
because  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  and  ascend  the 
river  to  find  a  ford.  Pompeiua  had  no  river  to  cross,  and  he 
advanced  against  Antonius  by  great  marches,  and  as  soon  as 
he  knew  that  Antonius  was  near,  placed  his  troops  in  a  proper 
]>osition,  kept  the  men  within  the  camp  and  forbade  fires  to 
be  made  that  his  arrival  might  not  be  betrayed.  Antonius 
however  received  the  intelligence  from  some  Greeks,  and 
sending  a  message  to  Caesar  kept  within  hia  camp  for  one 
day;  on  the  next  day  Caesar  joined  him.  When  Pompeius 
heard  of  Caesar's  junction  with  Antonius,  he  qnitted  his 
position,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  hemmed  in  by  two 
armies,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  to  Aaparagium  in  the 
territory  of  Dyrrhacbium  and  there  he  made  hia  camp. 

Ooeter  assumea  that  Antoniua  on  leaving  the  coaat  asoended 
the  valley  of  the  Hismo,  a  river  which  enters  the  sea  between 
Lissus  and  Dyrrhachium  and  flows  neariy  from  south  to 
north.  About  the  parallel  of  Dyrrhachium  he  would  cross 
the  Graba  Balkan,  a  range  which  connects  the  Candavian 
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XDoaat&inB  with  the  high  land  that  forms  the  eaBtem  houndoiy 
of  the  territory  of  Dyirhachium, 

When  Caesar  heard  that  Pompeius  was  at  Asparagium,'  be 
marched  id  that  direction  from  the  east  with  his  army,  and 
took  on  his  way  a  town  of  the  Paithini  in  which  Fompeius 
bad  a  garrison.  On  the  third  day  he  entered  Macedonia  and 
pitched  his  camp  near  to  Pompeius  who  was  at  Asparagium, 
This  passage  shows  that  the  province  of  Macedonia  at  this 
time  extended  to  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic* 

The  two  armies  were  now  (ace  to  face,  Caesar  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  M.  Antonius,  and  Pompeius  without  any  ad- 
dition to  his  forces,  and  discredited  in  opinion  by  his  inactivity 
daring  so  many  months.  The  history  of  the  campaign  shows 
that  he  feared  Caesar  and  dared  not  hazard  a  decisive  battle. 
Caesar's  bold  enterprise  in  taking  his  forces  across  the  sea  to 
land  on  a  coast  occupied  by  an  enemy's  fleet  was  finally  suc- 
cessful, but  success  alone  will  not  justify  everything.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  (Pr^is  des  Guerres  de  Cesar,  p.  lib)  says, 
"  The  twelve  legions  which  Caesar  collected  at  Brundisium 
came  from  Spainj  from  Gallia,  or  from  the  banks  of  the  Po :  it 
seems  then  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  lead  them 
through  niyria  and  Dalmatia  to  Macedonia  i  from  Placentia> 

>  Ooder  eooclodce  that  Aspengiam  wai  on  tbe  left  ride  of  the  Oeniuai,  now 
the  UechbomotnD,  ■■  he  dbidm  the  river ;  for  Caemr  when  retrettlng  from  Djt- 
rtMcfainni  "craned  theOeDnnuto  urive  at  Aapara^nm "  (Ooeler).  BatCMwr 
nyB  (B.  C.  iii.76)  "Cbat>ft«r  having  taken  his  army  orer  the  Oennaua  heraated 
in  hii  old  camp  oppowte  to  Aaparagiani."  Thii  meaDS  that  Aipangiam  wnaon 
the  right  bank  of  the  QennHii.  CaeaAr  alao  aaja  that  Pompnos,  who  was 
fidlowing  him  on  the  lame  day  reated  in  the  evening  at  bii  old  camp  at  Aapara- 
giom  (ad  AapaTagium],  but  he  Mjs  nothing  of  Pompeiiu  crosung  the  rivei  on 
that  daj  and  the  rent  of  the  chapter  proves  he  did  not. 

*  Leaiie  saj*  that  the  word  "  Macedonian!  "  (B.C.  iii.  c,  41)  '■  i»  one  among 
■eveial  iaatanoesof  the  incoirectnrM  of  Caenr  or  bis  text  ai  to  names  of  plaree: 
DO  part  of  the  territor;  of  Dyrrhachinm  could  be  in  Macedonia."  But  this  is 
not  correct.  It  Is  certain  that  Macedonia  extended  to  the  Hadriatic,  fbr  when 
Xh  Flao  was  gorernor  of  Macedonia  (in  B.o.  GT,  S6),  Dyirhachium  and  Apollonia 
were  in  hia  province  (Cicero,  de  Prov.  Cons.  c.  3,  in  Pis.  c.  35).  Macedonia 
extended  along  the  coast  from  Lissas  on  the  Drilo  and  perbaps  at  least  to  the 
AooB,  north  of  which  ApoUonia  is  situated.  DyrrhBchium,  it  is  said  (Dion  41. 
c  49),  was  in  the  country  which  originally  was  the  land  of  the  Itlyrian  Parthini, 
bat  in  Caeaar*!  time  tbia  country  of  the  Parthini  belonged  to  Macedonia.  I 
cannot  eiplaia  "in  Macedoniam  ad  Pompainm  perreniC,"  for  Caesar  bad  not 
been  oat  ol  Macedonia,     Compare  p.  142,  Note  2. 

Vol,  V.  I, 
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the  point  of  intersectioii  of  the  two  routes,  the  distance  is 
almost  the  same  to  reach  Epiras:  his  army  would  have 
arrived  there  united ;  he  would  not  have  had  to  pass  the  sea, 
which  was  so  ^reat  an  obstacle,  and  which  was  near  being  so 
fatal  to  him  to  cross  in  the  presence  of  a  SDperior  sqoadron. 
'Hiis  ohetacle,  it  is  true,  was  much  less  strong  then  than  it 
would  be  at  present.  Navigation  was  in  its  infancy;  the 
vessels  were  not  suited  for  cruising  and  sailing  close  to  the 
wind ;  it  appears  even  that  they  were  not  supplied  with  wat«r 
for  a  long  time,  for  some  days  of  contrary  winds  exposed  the 
fleet  of  Bibulus  to  being  entirely  deprived  of  it/' 

There  were  three  things  which  Caesar  nugfat  have  done 
after  the  Spanish  campaign.  He  might  have  stayed  in  Italy 
and  waited  to  see  what  Fompeius  would  do.  But  he  might 
have  waited  long,  and  waited  to  no  purpose,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Pompeius  would  have  dared  to  invade 
Italy  while  Caesar  was  there.  Further,  could  Caesar  have 
stayed  in  Italy  without  dissatisfying  many  of  his  veterans,  and 
could  he  have  kept  his  army  together,  and  fed  Borne,  while  the 
fleets  of  Pompeius  commanded  the  sea  ?  It  was  necessary  for 
Caesar  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  some  way,  and  to  let  the 
Romans  know  who  was  their  master.  If  he  had  remained  in 
Italy,  his  inactivity  would  have  brought  him  down  to  the  level 
of  Pompeius,  and  we  cannot  conjecture  how  the  quarrel  would 
have  ended.  If  tliese  considerations  are  just,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  his  enemy.  The  voyage  from  Brundisium  was 
hazardous.  The  march  by  land  would  have  been  practicable 
and  comparatively  safe,  but  there  might  have  been  difficulties 
about  supplies  j  and  if  Caesar  had  reached  Liseus  by  land,  he 
would  not  have  hod  the  opportunity  of  feeding  his  armies  in 
the  countries  south  of  Dyrrhachium.  If  we  suppose  Caesar 
to  have  marched  to  Lissus,  would  he  have  found  Pompeius 
there  ?  Pompeius  might  have  crossed  to  Italy  with  bis  ships 
and  legions,  which  was  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 
(B.C.  iii.  29).  In  that  case  the  two  generals  would  have 
changed  places,  and  it  is  nseless  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
course  of  events. 

The  conclusion  is  that  Caesar  did  right  in  crossing  the  aea. 
He  might  have  perished,  and  of  ooi«rse  h»  knew  that;  but  if 
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we  nnderstand  the  man's  character,  he  preferred  the  risk  of 
losing  his  life  to  the  danger  of  leaving  the  dispute  between 
him  and  his  odTersary  undecided.  Caesar's  critic  may  have 
been  his  equal  as  a  soldier ;  but  be  had  not  the  daring  of  the 
Itoman,  though  he  showed  that  be  had  eometimee  as  mncb 
rashness. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SCIPIO  AND  DOMinUS. 

B.C.  48. 

Caesas  DOW  Buspends  hie  narrative  and  tuma  to  the  afiairs  of 
the  East  {c.  31).  P.  Scipio,  the  proconanl  of  Syria,  after  bus- 
tainiug  some  Iobb  Id  the  mouatainB  of  the  Amanus,  the  nortiiem 
hotindary  of  his  province,  bad  assamed  the  title  of  Imperator.' 
He  made  lai^  requisitionB  of  money  on  the  towns  of  Syria 
and  the  petty  rulers :  he  also  exacted  from  the  farmers  (puh- 
licani)  of  the  taxes  the  amount  of  two  years'  payment  then  ' 
due  b>  the  Roman  treasury;  and  he  aleo  demanded  as  a  loan 
the  sum  which  would  be  due  for  the  next  year ;  and  he  required 
cavalry  from  all  the  province.  Syria,  wc  may  be  assured, 
would  be  compelled  to  make  up  to  the  fanners  the  money 
which  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  the  grasping  pro- 
consul. Scipio  left  behind  him  his  neig-hboaring  enemies  the 
Parthians,  who  had  destroyed  M.  CrassuB  in  b.c.  53,  and 
blockaded  M.  Bibulus  in  B.C.  60.  He  led  his  forces  from 
Syria  across  the  TanruB  towards  the  province  Asia,  though 
Syria  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety  about  a  Parthian 
war,  and  it  was  known  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  expressed 
their  discontent  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  follow 
their  commander  against  the  enemy,  but  tiiat  they  would  not 
fight  against  a  fellow-citizen  and  a  Roman  consul.  However 
Scipio  brought  his  men  to  Pergamum,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  province  Asia,  where  he  placed  them  in  winter  quarters 

'  Cmmt*!  wordi  oolitaiD  ■  bitter  arcaim  cm  the  proFonml  of  Syria,  and  in 
tbaw  three  chapt«n  ha  hai  ipotad  the  greedineM  ot  Sdpio  aud  hi*  eoDtempt 
for  tha  man. 
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and  ID  the  richest  cities;  and  he  satisfied  his  discontented 
soldiers  by  great  bounties  and  giving  the  towns  up  to  them 
for  plunder  to  secure  their  fidelity. 

The  money  reqaieitiona  laid  on  the  province  of  Asia  were 
exacted  with  the  utmost  severity;  and  many  devices  were 
invented  for  satisfying  the  proconsul's  greediness.  A  tax  was 
imposed  on  every  head,  both  slave  and  free :  taxes  were  laid  on 
columns  and  doors;  corn,  soldiers,  arms,  rowers,  military 
engines,  carriages  were  the  subjects  of  requisitions ;  any  name 
was  used  as  a  sufficient  pretext  for  imposing  a  tax.'  Men 
with  military  authority  were  set  over  cities,  and  oven  small 
villages  and  fortified  places;  and  he  who  exercised  his  power 
most  severely,  was  considered  to  be  the  best  man  and  the  best 
citizen.  The  province  was  full  of  lictors  and  of  men  invested 
with  powerj  it  swarmed  with  praefecti '  and  extortioners,  who 
besides  the  money  demanded  as  a  requisition  took  more  for 
themselves.  They  said  that  they  were  driven  from  home  and 
country  and  were  in  want  of  all  necessaries;  and  so  they  used 
this  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  their  villainy.  In  addition  to  all 
this  there  happened  what  is  usual  in  time  of  war :  the  rate  of 
interest  rose  very  high  in  consequence  of  the  demand  imposed 
on  all;  and  in  those  two  years  debt  in  the  province  was 
increased.  Nor  did  these  exactions  save  the  Roman  citizens 
of  the  province,  for  certain  sums  were  levied  on  the  several 
judicial  districts  (conventus)  and  on  the  several  towns ;  and  it 
was  declared  that  these  sums  were  exacted  as  a  loan  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate;  and  the  Roman  citizens  must  of 
course  contribute  to  the  loan.  The  Publicani  also  advanced  as 
a  loan  the  taxes  which  they  would  collect  in  the  following 
year.  At  Ephesus  Scipio  ordered  the  money  to  be  taken  from 
the   temple  of  Diana,  which  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to 

■  If  ft  min  hid  colnmuB  to  hU  boDK,  he  wodM  be  tued  in  retpect  of  the 
eolamiu,  tot  thej  would  be  taken  u  evidence  of  wealth.  We  tax  in  ttie  laine 
w>j.  Id  England  a  man  paj*  ■  tax  an  hii  carriage  and  horieii,  becanae  the 
poeaelaion  of  (hem  ii  eridence  that  he  ha*  nioi%  money  than  manj  otber'people ; 
and  Bi  money  ii  nanted  fot  state  eipeoaea,  inch  a  man  i>  selected  aa  a  coutri- 
bntor.  So  Soipio  Died  an;  name  u  a  pretext  foi  taxing ;  it  might  be  coach 
or  honea,  or  plate,  or  columnt  or  doort. 

■  PraafteU.    See  "oL  iv.  p.  424. 
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deposit  there/  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  this  purpose.  "When 
Scipio  had  ^ne  to  the  temple  accompanied  by  several  senatora 
as  witnesses,  be  received  a  letter  from  Pompeius,  wbicb  in- 
formed  him  that  Caesar  hod  crossed  tbe  sea  with  his  l^ons, 
and  that  Scipio  mnat  hasten  with  his  army  and  postpone 
everything  else.  On  receiving  this  letter  Scipio  dismissed 
those  whom  he  had  summonedj  made  preparation  for  his  march 
to  Macedoniftj  and  set  out  a  few  days  later.  So  the  treasare 
at  Ephesus  was  saved. 

Here  we  learn  that  Scipio  was  in  the  province  A«a  when 
Caesar  crossed  from  Brundisium  to  £pim8,  and  conseqnently 
Scipio  had  marched  from  Syria  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
B.C.  49,  a  fact  which  explains  Caesar's  expression  "  in  those  two 
years."  Scipio  passed  the  latter  part  of  b.c.  49  in  Asia  and 
did  not  leave  it  before  the  early  part  of  B.C.  4S.  He  story  of 
his  quitting  the  temple  on  receiving  the  letter  and  not  com- 
pleting the  robbery  which  he  had  b^^an,  appears  very  impro- 
bable; but  each  person  may  explain  the  matter  if  he  can. 

After  his  jnnction  with  the  army  of  Antonins,  Caesar  took 
from  Oricum  the  legion  which  he  had  placed  there,  for*  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  adjacent 
parte  and  to  advance  farther  into  the  interior.  Ambassadors 
from  Thessaly  and  Aetolia  had  informed  him  that  if  he  would 
send  a  protecting  force,  the  towns  of  those  countries  would 
obey  his  orders.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Thessaly  L.  Cassins 
lionginns,  the  younger  brother  of  C.  Cassias  Longiuos,  with 
a  legion  of  recruits,  named  the  twenty-seventh  and  two  hundred 
horsemen ;  and  C.  Calvisins  Sabinus  with  five  cohorta  and  a 
few  horsemen  into  Aetolia.  They  were  instructed  particularly 
to  look  after  the  com  supplies,  as  these  parts  were  near  to 
Caesar's  camp.  Caesar  ordered  Cn.  Domitins  Calvinus  (con- 
sul B.C.  53)  with  two  legions,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  and 
five  hundred  horsemen  to  march  into  Macedonia,  for  Mene- 
demns,  a  chief  personage  in  tbat  part  of  the  province  which 
was    called    Free   Macedonia,'   who   had   been   sent   as    an 

*  "  DepoilM  aDtlqaitni."  Than  word*  wem  not  to  mean  "money  whieli 
had  long  been  depo^ltd  in  the  temple,"  bnt  depo^ta  which  it  had  been  onul  to 
make  for  a  long  time  part. 

•  Libem  Macedonia,  Fr«e  Macedonia,  is  deaeribed  b;  Strabo  (p  826)  Ihoi : 
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unbassador,  declared  that  bis  countrymeD  were  in  favour  of 
Caesar.  Aa  booh  ub  Calvisiue  arrired  id  Aetolia,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  wilb  hearty  goodwill]  the  garrisonB  of 
the  enemy  quitted  the  towns  ofCalydoa  and  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gnlf,  and  all  Aetolia  was  in  the  power  of  Calvieius. 
When  CaBsius  with  his  legion  reached  Thessaly,  he  found  two 
parties  in  the  country :  HegesaretuB,  a  man  who  had  great 
inflaence  was  a  partisan  of  Fompeios,  and  Petraeus  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  rank  with  his  friends  was  strongly  in  the 
interest  of  Caesar. 

At  the  time  when  Domitius  reached  Macedonia,  where 
embawies  from  the  towns  came  to  meet  him,  it  was  also 
announced  that  Scipio  was  near  with  his  legions.  Ho  had 
crossed  from  Asia  to  the  European  side  and  advanced  by  the 
Via  Egnatia  through  Thessalomca.  Scipio's  arrival  caused 
much  excitement  and  rumour  through  the  country,  ap- 
parently from  an  expectation  that  he  wonld  do  great  things, 
for  when  sometbing  UDUeual  sarprises  us,  as  Caesar  says, 
report  generally  exceeds  the  reality.  Without  halting  Scipio 
advanced  impetuously  against  Domitius,  but  wbea  he  waa 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  he  suddenly  changed  his  route 
and  marched  against  C.  CassiaB  Longinus  towards  Thessaly. 
This  was  done  with  such  expedition  that  Scipio'B  presence 
and  his  approach  were  announced  at  the  same  time;  and 
in  order  that  his  march  might  not  be  delayed,  Scipio  led 
M.  Favonins  on  the  Haliacmon  (Indjeh  Kara-su),  a  river 
which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly  and  enters  the  north 
part  of  tiie  Thermaic  gulf.  Favoniue  with  eight  cohorts  was 
instructed  to  protect  the  baggage  and  to  make  a  fort.  At 
the  same  time  the  cavalr>'  of  King  Cotys  (p.  119),  who  bad 
been  used  to  hover  about  Thessaly,  hurried  towards  the 
camp  of  Caesius.  Alarmed  by  hearing  of  Scipio's  approach, 
and  seeing  the  cavalry  which  he  Bupposed  to  be  Scipio's, 
Caseins  turned  towards  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
Thessaly  and  began  his  march  to  the  south-west  towards 
Ambracia,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ambraciot  bay, 
noiy  the  gulf  of  Arta.  While  Scipio  was  hastening  in 
"  Uiej  eilled  the  puto  kbont  Ljneestii  tnd  PeUgoDia  and  Oreatiu  uid  ^tncu 
Iqr  tb*  mine  nl  tJppet  Uacedonu ;  but  at  ■  later  iimt  it  wu  called  alio  Free." 
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panmit  of  CassiuB,  he  waa  overtaten  by  a  letter  from: 
Favoniae  which  informed  him  that  Domitius  with  his 
l^oDB  was  near  and  that  he  could  not  defend  his  post 
without  aid.  Od  receiving  this  letter  Scipio  changed  his 
purpoae  and  the  direction  of  his  march;  he  gave  ap  the 
parsnit  of  CasBius,  and  marching  day  aod  night  reached 
FavoniuB  bo  opportnoely  that  the  dust  raised  by  the  army 
of  Domitius  and  Scipio's  advanced  parties  were  seen  at  the 
time. 

Qoeler  says  (p.  14),  "  When  Cn.  Domitius  arrived  at  the 
place  of  his  destination,  the  neighbourhood  of  Heracleaj 
Scipio  also  at  the  same  time  arrived  with  his  two  legions 
from  Sjrria."  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statementj  which  araumes  that  Domitius  was  on  the  Via 
Egnatia,  and  if  we  admit  that  he  was,  no  conclusion  can  be 
derived  from  Caesar's  text  as  to  the  positions  of  Domitius  and 
Soipio  when  they  were  eo  near  one  another.  Scipio,  we 
assume,  had  advanced  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  and  almost  the 
only  fact  which  enables  us  to  conjecture  how  far  he  had  ad- 
vanced, is  that  by  turning  south  he  came  to  the  Haliacmon. 

Scipio  on  his  return  waited  two  days  in  his  camp  on  the 
Haliacmon,  which  was  between  him  and  Domitius ;  on  the 
third  day  at  dawn  he  led  his  army  over  the  river  by  a  ford  and 
made  a  camp,  and  on  the  next  day  in  the  morning  he  drew 
up  his  forces  in  front  of  it.  Domitius  then  determined  to 
bring  out  his  legions  and  to  fight.  There  was  between  the 
two  camps  a  plain  about  six  miles  in  extent,  and  Domitius  led 
out  his  troops  and  made  his  order  of  battle  on  lower  ground 
than  Scipio's  camp  ;  but  Scipio  persisted  in  not  leaving  his 
entrenchments.  Domitius  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
men  from  fighting,  which  he  did  chiefly  because  a  stream 
with  steep  banks,  which  ran  below  Scipio's  camp,  made  the 
attack  difficult.  Scipio  observing  the  ardour  of  the  enemy 
for  battle,  and  suspecting  that  on  the  next  day  he  should 
either  be  compelled  to  fight,  or  to  his  disgrace  he  must  keep 
within  his  camp  after  raising  great  expectation  by  his  arrival, 
retreated  across  the  river  by  night,  without  even  giving  the 
asnal'  signal  for  packing  up  the  baggage,  returned  to  the 
place  &om  which  he  had  come,  and  fixed  his  camp  in  an 
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felevated  poaitioii  near  tbe  Haliacmon,  A  few  days  later  he 
placed  by  night  an  ambuscade  of  horsemen  in  a  place  to  which 
on  former  days  the  men  of  DomitiuB  had  been  eceustomed  to 
go  to  forage;  and  when  according  to  daily  usag«,  Q.  Varus,* 
commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Domitias,  had  arrived  at  the 
spot,  the  horsemen  of  Scipio,  suddenly  rose  from  their  am- 
buscade. The  men  of  Domitius  bravely  resiBted  the  attack, 
and  though  they  were  dispersed  when  the  enemy  fell  on  them, 
every  man  was  soon  in  his  place  again  and  all  united  charged 
their  adversaries,  of  whom  about  eighty  were  killed  and  the 
remainder  were  put  to  flight.  They  returned  victorious  to  the 
camp  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men. 

Ailcr  this  snccess  Domitius  hoping  that  be  might  be  able 
to  draw  Scipio  to  a  battle,  pretended  that  he  was  moving  his 
camp  for  want  of  provisions,  and  after  giving  the  usual 
military  signal  he  advanoed  three  miles,  and  placed  all  his 
army  and  cavalry  in  a  convenient  position  where  they  could 
not  be  seen.  Scipio  prepared  to  follow,  and  sent  forward  a 
large  part  of  his  cavalry  to  explore  the  road  which  Domitius 
had  taken.  When  the  cavalry  had  advanced  some  distance, 
and  the  first  companies  had  entered  the  ambnscade,  the  neigh- 
ing of  the  horses  roused  their  suspicion  and  they  turned  round 
to  retreat  towards  their  iriends :  at  the  same  time  those  who 
were  following  them  halted  when  they  observed  this  move- 
ment. When  Domitius*  men  saw  that  the  ambuscade  was 
discovered  and  that  it  would  he  useless  to  wait  for  the  rest  of 
the  horsemen,  they  seized  the  opportunity  and  fell  on  two 
companies,  those  which  first  entered  the  ambuscade,  under  the 
command  of  M.  Opimius,  who  appears  to  have  escaped.  The 
rest  of  the  two  companies  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
to  Domitius.' 

There  have  been  different  opinions  about  the  direction  which 
Scipio  took  when  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Cassius.  Caesar 
probably  did  not  know  this  part  of  the  country,  and  if  his 
narrative  is  founded  on  the  report  of  Domitius,  he  could  do 
no  more  than  state  what  Domitius  said  or  wrote.  Caesar  sent 
Domitius  into  Free  Macedonia,  and  he  did  this  on  hearing 

*  He  had  lerved  in  the  Qallic  war,  B.  Or.  viii.  28. 
'  Thii  pMNge  i«  perh«p«  corrapt. 
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from  Menedemas  that  this  country  was  favourable  to  Mm.  He 
says  nothing  of  Domitins  bein^  sent  to  stop  the  march  of 
Scipio  to  Fompeius ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  Caesar  had 
heard  of  the  advance  of  Scipioj  who  would  march  by  the  Via 
Egnatia,  and  through  part  of  that  country  which  Caesar 
supposed  to  be  favourable  t<i  himself.  Leake  says  that  it  "  is 
improbable  that  Domitius  entered  Macedonia  by  Moant 
Candavia,  that  being  the  great  route  from  Thessalonica  to 
Djm-hachium,  by  which  Pompeius  had  entered  lUyria,  and 
which  with  his  superior  numbers  must  have  been  entirely  in 
h!^  possession."  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  narrative  of 
Caesar  which  shows  this  improbability.  Pompeius  .required 
all  his  force  to  oppose  Caesar  who  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  M.  Antonius,  and  he  could  not  spare  troops  to 
occupy  the  Via  Eguatia ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  he  knew  anything  of  the  line  of  Domitius*  march 
into  Free  Macedonia.  If  Pompeius  had  posts  on  the  Egnatia, 
Domitius  with  his  two  legions  and  superior  cavalry  wonld 
have  easily  dispersed  them.  If  Domitius  advanced  no  farther 
than  Free  Macedonia,  he  would  hf  a  long  way  from  Thes- 
salonica, when  Scipio,  who  evidently  had  heard  where  be  was, 
arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  him  and  turned  aside  towards 
Theesaly  against  Cassius,  with  the  purpose,  as  we  may  sssumej 
of  destroying  the  single  legion  before  he  ventured  to  attack 
Domitius.  Leake  does  not  admit  that  Scipio  turned  off  the 
main  road  so  soon  after  leaving  Thessolouica  that  he  would 
take  the  maritime  route  along  the  west  side  of  the  TheTnuiic 
gulf  at  the  east  foot  of  Olympus,  for  "  he  must  have  entered 
Thessaly  through  the  vale  of  Tempe ;"  and  he  adds  "  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  risked  Ms  safety  in  a  lon^ 
pass,  where  a  very  small  force  in  the  adjacent  mountains 
might  impede  the  largest  army."  It  is  indeed.very  unlikely. 
If  Scipio  took  this  route,  he  must  have  been  even  a  worse 
commander  than  he  proved  to  be;  and  as  he  was  only  twenty 
miles  from  Domitius  when  he  quitted  the  main  road,  he 
might  expect  Domitius  to  follow  him  at  least  far  enough  to 
make  Mm  turn  round.  He  did  in  fact  turn  round  to  save  his 
camp  on  the  Haliacmon  when  he  heard  of  Domitius  being 
near  it ;  but  the  question  is  on  what  part  of  the  Ilalia 
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did  he  leave  FaTonins.  Scipio  did  cross  the  Haliacmon  eome- 
where,  and  eDter  Thessaly,  of  which  the  Haliacmon  was  the 
honndarj  at  the  part  where  be  crossed]  as  Caesar  Eays ;  but 
if  Scipio  took  the  maritime  road  and  crossed  the  Haliacmon 
near  the  mouth,  as  be  must  have  done,  he  was  still  in 
Macedonia  and  woald  not  be  in  Thessaly  ontil  he  had  entered 
it  by  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  then  he  coold  not  have  returned 
by  the  same  road  or  by  any  other  road  in  time  to  save 
Favonias.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  certain  cooclueion 
that  Scipio  crossed  the  Haliacmon  at  some  point  high  op 
the  river  and  far  from  the  west  shore  of  the  Thermaic  ^If. 

There  is  still  a  difficnlty.  The  northern  and  natural 
boundary  of  Thessaly  was  the  Cambnnian  mountains,  which 
separated  the  basin  of  the  Feneius  from  the  basin  of  the 
Haliacmon;  and  the  country  immediately  north  of  the 
Cambunian  range  was  never  a  part  of  Thessaly  Proper. 
Caesar  however  describes  the  Haliacmon  as  the  boundary 
between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  is  an  error.  If  it  is  not,  we  must  suppose  that 
at  this  time,  the  name  Thessaly  was  extended  northward 
as  far  as  the  middle  course  of  the  Haliacmon,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  evidence  for  this  except  in  the  passage  of  Caesar. 
However  it  is  certain,  I  think,  that  Caesar  could  never  have 
made  the  Haliacmon  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  along  the  Thermaic  bay, 

Leake,  whose  opinion  is  valuable  in  such  a  matter,  supposes 
that  the  camp  of  Domitius  was  at  a  place  which  he  names 
Si&tista  (10°  26'  N.  lat.,  21°  35'  E.  long.),  on  the  eaat  side 
of  the  Haliacmon.  He  describes  this  place  as  commanding 
"a  remarkable  pass  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon 
to  the  N.E.,  and  consequently  that  Scipio  occupied  the 
country  about  Greven£,"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
This  seems  to  be  a  probable  explanation ;  but  it  also  makes  it 
probable  that  Domitius  came  down  there  from  the  Via 
Egoatia,  which  Leake  does  not  admit.  He  thinks  that 
Domitius  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Apsus  by  the  modem 
Beriti  and  thence  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Haliacmon.  This  is  indeed  possible  and  even  probable. 
Leake  assumes  that  when  Scipio  pursued  Cassius,  he  crossed 
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the  Cambunian  momitaiiis  into  Pela^otis,  oDe  of  the 
divisions  of  Thessalj'.  This  sappositioii  appears  to  be  quite 
impossible,  if  Domitios  was  within  any  moderate  distance 
from  FavoniuB,  when  Scipio  set  out  in  the  pursuit  of  Cassias. 
The  march  from  the  Haliacmon  to  the  nearest  part  of 
Felasgriotis  and  the  return  would  have  taken  so  much  time, 
that  Domitius,  who  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Scipio  when 
Scipio  turned  south,  might  have  destroyed  Favonius.  Scipio, 
according  to  Caesar]  was  in  Thcssaly  when  he  had  crossed  the 
Haliacmon,  and  Cassius,  whether  he  was  north  or  south  of 
the  Cambunian  range,  moved  away  in  flight  as  fast  as  be 
could. 

This  is  a  long  diacueeioD  on  a  small  matter,  but  it  may  not 
seem  useless  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  facts  of  this 
eventful  campaign.  Caesar  says  no  more  about  Scipio  and 
Domitius :  "  These  two  opponents,"  as  Goeler  remarks,  "  held 
one  another  in  check  while  Caesar  and  Pompeiue  measured 
their  strength  at  Cyrrfaachium." 

When  Caesar  drew  hb  garrison  troops  from  the  sea  coast, 
as  it  has  been  stated,  he  left  three  cohorts  at  Oricum  to 
protect  the  town  and  the  ships  of  war  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy.  Manius  Acilius,  one  of  Caesar's  legati,  was 
appointed  to  discharge  this  duty.  Acilius  brought  the  vessels 
into  the  inner  port  behind  the  town  and  made  them  fast  to 
the  land.  He  sunk  a  merchant  ship  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  and  placed  near  to  it  another  ship,  and  upon  these  he 
built  a  tower  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  and  filled  it  with 
Boldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  defend  the  tower  against  any 
sudden  attack.  Cn.  Fompeius  the  son,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Oricum  went 
thither,  and  towed  off  the  sunken  vessel  with  a  strong  wind- 
lass *  and  many  ropes,  and  he  attacked  with  numerous  vessels 
the  other  ship  which  Acilius  had  placed  there.  Fompeius  had 
erected  in  his  vessels  towers  of  equal  height  with  the  tower  of 
Acilius  in  order  that  by  fighting  from  a  high  position  and 

■  "  Navim  remnlco  laultisqae  eontendeni  fanibni  adduiit"  Towua  ( B.  C. 
.  iii.  40.  ed.  Ouden.)  luu  a  ^oag  note  on  tbe  "  remolciu  "  aod  a  plate  of  tlie  mp- 
poaed  Amn  of  the  ouicliiiie.  It  wai  a  windliu  worked  on  a  ibip,  I  ioppoK,  or, 
•oma  ciitlca  luppoae,  fiud  on  tha  Uii  d. 
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eending  np  fresh  men  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  were 
fatigued,  and  by  attackiog  the  town  walls  at  the  same  time 
by  ladders  from  the  land  and  by  his  fleet  he  might  separate 
the  forces  of  his  opponents.  By  great  efforts  and  ehowers  of 
missiles  he  overpowered  the  men  of  Acilins  and  having  driveQ 
away  all  the  defenders,  who  escaped  in  boats,  he  got  pfftsesBton 
of  the  second  ship.  At  the  same  time  on  the  other  side,  where 
there  was  »  narrow  natural  mole,  which  reduced  the  site  of 
the  town  almost  to  the  form  of  an  island,  he  carried  across 
this  mole  on  rollers  *  moved  by  levers  four  biremee  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  harbour,  and  thus  attacking  on  both  sides 
the  ships  of  war,  which  were  faatened  to  the  land  and  had  no 
men  on  board,  he  carried  off  four  and  burned  the  rest. 

Pompeiue  lefl  D.  Laelius,  who  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  to  keep  watch  at  Oricum  and  to  prevent  supplies 
from  being  brought  into  the  town  from  BuUis  and  Amantia. 
FompeiuB  then  sailed  to  Liseus  where  he  burnt  within  the 
port  thirty  transport  ships  left  there  by  M.  Antonins.  He 
also  attempted  to  take  Lissas,  but  it  was  defended  by  the 
Roman  citizens  who  belonged  to  that  district  (conventus)^ 
and  by  the  soldiers  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  protect  the 
place.  Fompeius  stayed  only  three  days  before  Lissus,  and 
after  losing  a  few  men  in  the  attack  on  the  town  he  left  it 
without  accomplishing  his  purpose  (c.  40). 

Caesar  thus  lost  his  ships  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kadriatic, 
and  was  cut  off  from  Italy,  Sicily  and  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  Soman  Empire.  He  was  left  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  more  nnmerooa  than  himself  without  the  possibility  of 
receiving  aid  from  the  sea,  and  he  could  only  find  supplies  of 
food  in  the  parts  of  Greece  which  were  near  him.  But  he 
had  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  soldiers ;  he  knew  his 
own  great  powers,  and  he  never  despaired.  Instead  of  being 
disconraged  by  misfortunes,  as  ordinary  men  are,  he  vigorously 
commenced  the  campaign  against  a  general  of  great  abilities 
and  experience  well  provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
and  master  of  the  sea. 

'  Cmut  bere  nimei  tlieie  rotlen  "  tcntnke."  In  B.  C.  ii.  10  he  bu  named 
tben  "  phalBDgia." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BLOCKADE  NEAE  DYRRHACHIUM. 

B.C.  4». 

The  day  after  Caesar's  arrival  at  Aapangiuni  [o.  41),  he 
brought  oot  all  his  troops  and  ofifeicd  Pompeius  battle.  Bat 
Fompeius  would  Bot  leave  bis  position,  and  Caesar  led  his  men. 
back  to  their  camp. 

Oa  the  next  day  he  set  out  with  his  army  and  took  a  veiy 
circaitouB  and  difficult  road  to  Dyrrbachiom,  in  the  expectation 
that  Pompeius  might  either  be  forced  to  retire  thither  or  might 
be  cut  off  from  communication  with  this  place  in  which  he 
hod  stored  his  supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  Pompeius  not 
knowing  Caesar's  purpose,  and  seeing  that  he  set  out  by  a 
route  which  was  in  a  di&rent  direction  {rom  the  road  to 
Dyrrhachium,  thought  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
position  by  want  of  ai^pliea ;  but  being  informed  by  scouts  of 
the  road  which  Caesar  had  taken,  he  broke  up  his  camp  on  the 
next  day  in  the  hope  of  being  able  by  a  shorter  road  to 
frustrate  Caesar's  design.  This  was  what  Caesar  expected. 
Exhorting  his  men  to  bear  patiently  the  fatigue,  and  giving 
them  rest  from  their  march  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  night, 
he  reached  Dyrrhachium  in  the  morning,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  head  of  Pompeius'  columns  was  seen  at  a  distance 
coming  in  sight;  and  there  he  made  a  camp. 

Goeler  supposes  that  Caesar,  instead  of  marching  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Asparagium  in  a  north-west  direction,  took 
an  eastern  direction  as  if  he  were  seeking  the  interior  of 
Macedonia;  and  the  scouts  of  Pompeios  did  not  know  that 
his  course  was  to  Dyrrbachiom  till  they  saw  his  army  climbing 
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the  steep  sides  of  the  Gniba-Balban,  and  then  tnmin^  to  the 
north  west.  Caesar  eertauUy  conld  not  have  marched  direct 
to  Dyrrhachinm,  for  he  was  face  to  face  with  Pompeins  on  the 
Oenosna;  and  his  purpose  in  turnings  to  the  east  was  to  de- 
oeire  the  enemy  as  to  his  real  object,  which  be  has  explained. 
Caesar  succeeded  in  placing  himself  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Djrrhachium,  and  Pompeius  was  thus  shut  out  from  commu- 
nication with  the  town  by  land.  Goeler  (p.  16]  computes 
that  Caesar  made  this  march  in  two  days  and  two  nights, 
halting  daring  the  first  night.  Pompeios  perhaps  made 
his  march  daring  the  night, — the  night  of  tiie  day  which 
followed  Caesar's  departure  from  bis  camp, — ^for  Pompeius' 
advancing  columns  were  seen  by  Caesar  in  the  morning.  The 
time  of  the  year  was  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  when  the  days  were  short  and  the  roads  bad, 
Goeler  reckons  Caesar's  march  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  boars ;  and 
that  of  Pompeins,  which  -was  doe  north  from  Asparagium,  at 
five  hours  and  a  half.  But  Pompeius  did  not  advance  as  far  as 
Dyrrhachinm,  for  Caesar  had  placed  himself  between  Pompeius 
and  the  town.  By  this  hatd  marching,  which  is  eqoal  to 
German  endurance  in  the  last  French  war  (1871),  Caesar 
anticipated  his  less  vigilant  adversary.* 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  ground  about 
Dyrrbachium,  if  we  would  understand  the  obstinate  struggle 
between  the  two  armies  before  this  town.  I  shall  follow 
Goeler's  description,  which  is  founded  on  the  valuable  Austrian 
map  of  this  put  of  Turkey,  published  in  1829.* 

■  A  remark  maj  be  made  bare.  A  shart  chapter  of  Caeiar  ofteu  eontaiu 
matter  for  mnch  tboDgbt  and  Tefleetioo,  and  it  is  worth  the  bbmr.  If  tb« 
ampaign  u  worth  Btudjing;  and  t  tbinb  that  it  ia.  There  ie  (ome  difficalty 
aboat  the  words  "poileni  die"  which  occnr  twice  in  tbia  chapter  (11).  If  we 
aoppoae  that  CaeMr  was  onlj  an«  ulg-ht  on  the  road,  the  march  would  be 
impoarible. 

*  "DieTortTeffiicheKartedeeK.E.OettetT.OeneralqiiartiermeiiteTitaba fiber 
die  Tfirkri."  Oooler,  himself  a  ioldier,  spologiies  for  differing  from  the  Emperor 
Mapoleon'i  remarks  on  the  blockade  of  Djrrhacbiam  in  his  Prfcii;  flnt because 
the  emperor  hsd  not  inch  maps  as  Ooeler  had ;  and  second,  becatue  Napoleon 
did  not  occupy  himself  with  thoH  minute  Inqniries  which  are  nECeHarj  in  tlie 
examiDStion  of  Caessr'a  Commentaries,  which  assnme  ss  known  to  the  reader  so 
much  that  is  unkDown  and  can  onl;  be  learned  bj  laborions  inquiry.  Ooeler's 
observation  is  true,  and  those  who  read  Caesar  without  thii  necessary  knowledge 
cannot  understand  him. 
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Fonr  boars  north  of  a  place  named  Sbessaa  oa  the  Gennsiu, 
the  Oraba-Balkaa  mooDtainB  mil  due  east  to  Mount  Spileon. 
At  the  western  end  the  Grabo-Balkan  joins  the  mountains 
which  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Lisana,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  fort  now  named  Fetretla.  From  this  jnnciion  the  Graba- 
Balkan  sends  out  three  hranchee  to  the  Hadriatic  Sea.  The 
northern  branch  runs  in  a  north-weetem  direction  to  C^e 
Bodoni,  which  is  a  little  south  of  the  site  of  liissus.  The 
middle  branch  rana  due  west,  and  forms  the  narrow  peninsula 
on  which  Dyrrbachinm  (Durazzo)  stood,  and  tcnninatesin  tlie 
present  Cape  Pali.  This  middle  branch,  at  a  point  ahont  three 
hours  east  of  Dyrrhachium,  itself  sends  out  a  branch  in  the 
form  of  a  bow  and  in  a  south-west  direction;  this  secondary 
branch  encloses  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Dyrrhachinm  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,  and  makes  a  natural  amphitheatre, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Fompeius  and 
Caesar. 

The  valley  of  the  little  rivel*  Lisana  lies  between  this 
northern  and  middle  branch,  hut  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  river  turns  north  through  a  great  swamp  which  is 
north  of  Dyrrhachinm,  and  enters  the  sea  about  four  hours' 
distance  from  that  town. 

The  southern  branch  from  the  Grabs- Balkan  runs  at  first 
nearly  due  south,  and  then  turns  west  when  it  approaches  the 
north  bank  of  the  Genusus,  It  continues  a  western  course 
along  the  Genusus  to  the  sea,  and  thus  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lower  basin  of  the  Qennsus,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  small  river  Palamuus,  now  the 
Spimatza.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Spimatza 
is  the  middle  mountain  range  which  terminates  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Durazzo. 

The  coast  immediately  north  of  Dorazzo  contains  numerous 
rocks  and  steep  clifib,  and  etill  farther  north  is  the  great 
swamp.  In  a  coast  of  six  hours  in  length  there  is  no  landing- 
place.  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Genusus  as  far  as  Aulon 
(Aulona)  south  of  the  Aous,  the  shallowness  of  the  sea 
prevents  a  landing.  It  is  only  in  the  bight  of  the  bay  of 
Dyrrhachinm  that  we  find  tolerable  landing-places,  and  even 
here  in  some  places  the  coast  id  high  and  rocky. 
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Lnoan  (vi.  19 — 28,  Ondendorp)  has  a  good  description  of  the 
site  of  Dyrrhachimn.  The  place  was  not  protected  by  art  and 
the  labour  of  man,  but  by  natural  defences.  On  all  sides  it 
was  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  by  rocks  which  dashed  back  the 
aaeault  of  the-  wavesj  and  there  was  only  a  UtUe  faiU  which 
prevented  the  site  irom  being  an  island : 

"  Tbe  dnad  of  shipi,  high  diSk  mpport  the  nib. 
And  when  the  wnth  wind  (tin  the  lonun  wktei 
TempUi  uid  hoiuas  ihike,  drench'd  with  tba  ipnj." 

Dyirhachium  had  long  been  the  usual  landing-place  for  those 
who  crossed  the  Hadriatic  from  Brundisium  to  the  opposite 
coast.  From  Dynhachium,  as  already  observedj  the  great 
Boman  nuHtary  road,  the  Via  Egnatia,  ran  to  Thessalonicat 
and  it  was  continned  east  of  Thesaalonica  as  far  as  a  place 
named  Cypsela  near  the  river  Hebrus  (Maritza) .  There  was 
a  shorter  passage  from  Hydrantum  (Otranto)  south  of  Brun- 
disinin  to  Apollonia  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  a  road  was  made 
inland  &om  Apollonia  and  joined  the  Egnatia  (p.  127) . 

Porapeius  being  shut  out  from  Dyrrhachiam,  made  his  camp 
at  Petra,*  an  elevated  place  which  formed  a  tolerable  harbour 
fbrvesselsandprotectedthemagainst  some  winds.  He  ordered 
part  of  his  ships  of  war  to  assemble  here,  and  com  and  sup- 
plies to  be  brought  from  the  province  of  Asia  and  all  the 
countriee  which  were  in  his  power.  Petra  is  a  high  rocky 
position  on  the  coast,  about  three  miles  south  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  I>yrrhachium  with  the  main 
land.  Caesar's  camp  was  also  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pom- 
peius  and  between  him  and  Dyrrhachium.  It  appears  also 
from  what  follows  that  he  occupied  the  isthmus  of  Dyrrhachium 
and  thns  shut  in  the  town  on  the  land  side  :  a  small  force  was 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.     Caesar  judging  that  the  war  would 

*  QoeV  conUndi  that  Petra  ii  m  rocky  h^bt,  where  there  ii  k  anuU  In;, 
uid  he  places  it  lonth  of  D^hachinm  ud  north  of  the  PKlunnni.  It  lux  been 
plieed  at  the  northeni  sxtremitj  of  a  imall  peuiiunla  which  ii  north  of 
Djirbidiitun,  now  Cape  Pali:  and  it  ii  placed  there  in  m;  Atlas;  bat  it  i«  » 
gnat  miitake.  Qoeler  hai  proved  (p.  81)  that  the  struggle  between  Caernr 
and  RunpcdoJ  wal  aonth  of  that  town ;  and  tbii  ia  qaite  plain  ai  ioon  M  we 
compare  Caetar'*  iMnttiTB  irith  a  good  map,  inch  ai  tliaae  is  Qoeler*!  work. 
Tafel  L  ii. 

Vol.  V.  u 
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T*e  prolonged  hud  no  hope  cf  receiviiig  Applies  froin  Italy,  for 
all  the  ooaats  were  well  guarded  by  the  ships  of  Pompeios ; 
and  his  own  vessels,  which  were  bailt  daring  the  winter  in 
Sicily,  Qallia,  and  Italy,  did  not  arrive.  Re  therefore  sent  Q. 
Tillius  and  his  legatue  L.  Canuleiua  into  Epirus  to  look  after 
com ;  and  as  these  parts  were  at  some  distance,  he  established 
magazines  in  certain  places  and  required  the  neighboaring 
towns  to  carry  their  grain  to  them.  He  aim  ordered  aU 
the  com  te  be  collected  from  Lissus,  from  the  coantryof  the 
Farthini  and  all  the  fortified  places ;  but  the  amotint  was  8maQ> 
for  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Boil  in  these  rough  and  monn- 
tainouB  parte,  the  inhabitonto  generally  coasamed  imported 
grain,  and  Pompeins  also  had  plandered  the  Parthini  by  send- 
ing among  them  his  cavalry,  who  broke  open  and  carried  off 
all  the  stores  of  com  which  the  people  had  boried  in  their 
houses,  to  bide  them  Irom  the  plunderer ;  or  it  may  have 
been  their  usage  to  keep  the  com  in  snbterranean  cellars,  as 
was  onoe  done  in  Apulia.* 

For  these  reasons  Caesar  formed  his  plans  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  camp  of  Pompeius  was  aurrounded 
by  many  lofty  and  rugged  hilla,  which  Caesar  occupied  with 
detachmente  of  troops,  and  he  constructed  forta  there.  Then 
making  use  of  such  facilities  as  each  spot  presented,  he  diew 
his  line  of  eontrevallation  from  one  fort  to  another  with  the 
design  of  endoeisg  Pompeins ;  and  as  Caesar  was  in  want  of 
auppliee  and  Fompeiua  was  strong  in  cavalry,  with  the  further 
purpose  of  securing  grain  and  other  necessaries  for  his  army 
with  less  risk  and  also  preventing  the  cavalry  of  Pompeius 
irom  foraging.  He  bad  also  another  object  in  view,  which  was 
to  diminish  the  reputation  on  which  Pompeius  chiefly  relied 
for  his  influence  among  foreign  nations,  when  it  should  be 
reported  all  over  the  world  that  he  was  blockaded  by  Caesar  and 
did  not  daie  to  fight.  Pompeins  would  not  leave  the  coast 
and  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  had  placed  his  materia  of  war, 
missiles,  arms,  and  military  engines,  and  was  fomiehed  with 
supplies  by  his  ships ;  nor  could  he  prevent  Caesar  from  making 

'  And  tufty  bs  itUL  "All  the  Urge  itraeta  tmd  open  Mjium  of  Fog^  u« 
undermined  with  nnlts,  where  corn  ia  boried  end  pRMrred  •oond  from  ye«r  to 
ywr."    (SwinbortM,  The  Two  Biciliet,  i.  138.) 
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bis  lines,  unless  b«  resolved  to  fight,  which  at  that  time  he  had 
determined  not  to  do.  This  is  Caeear'B  opinion  of  Fompeius' 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  had  fled  before  Caesar  from 
Italy,  and  now  with  forces  superior  in  number  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  meet  him  in  the  open  field.  All  tbei-efore  that  Fom- 
peins  could  do  was  to  occupy  as  many  of  the  hills  as  he  could, 
and  to  bold  as  mucb  ground  by  detacbments  of  troops  as  was 
possible  and  so  divide  Caesar's  forces.  Fompeius  constructed  ■ 
twenty>four  forts  which  embraced  a  circuit  of  fitleen  milee 
and  within  these  limits  he  found  forage,  and  much  cultivated 
ground  from  which  he  could  get  food  for  his  beasts.  Caesar 
bad  formed  a  continuous  liue  of  enclosure  extending  ftx>m 
every  fort  to  the  next  nearest  forts,  in  order  t«  prevent  Fom- 
peius from  breaking  out  in  any  part;  and  Fompeius  formed 
within  Caesar's  eontrevallatioD  a  line  of  defence '  t«  prevent 
Caesar's  men  from  breaking  in  and  attacking  Fompeius  in  the 
rear.  But  Fompeius  had  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers 
and  of  an  inner  and  consequently  a  shorter  line  to  fortify. 
Consequently,  as  oflen  as  Caesar  had  occasion  to  take  posses- 
sion of  any  point,  though  Fompeius  had  not  resolved  to  fight  a 
battle,  yet  his  practice  was  to  send  archera  and  slingers,  of 
whom  he  had  a  great  number,  to  convenient  positions,  who 
wounded  many  of  Caesu'a  men,  and  made  them  dread  the 
arrows  so  much  that  most  of  them  contrived  for  themselves 
jackets  or  coverings  of  felt  or  cloth  or  skins  as  a  protection 
against  the  misses.  Both  sides  used  all  their  efforts  to 
occupy  convenient  places  with  detachments  of  troops  :  it  was 
Cag^r's  object  to  confine  Fompeius  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits ;  and  Fompeius  endeavoured  to  occupy  all  the  hills 
Uiat  he  could  and  the  greatest  extent  of  ground ;  and  thus  fre- 
quent skirmishes  took  place.' 

*  Qoaler  remarki  (p.  28,  note  8)  for  the  benefit  of  tlioie  who  an  not  mQitar j 
mem  tlut  tha  linei  of  Pampeini  fbrmed  slugs  fortified  camp,  and  cumotBtriotly 
be  cdled  k  "circnmTallatuni;"  nor  jet  a  "contreraUation;  "  f»r  lines  of  both 
khidi,  in  technical  langoage,  are  only  caDstTocted  bj  the  beaieger,  and  Fompeioa 
wu  the  bcdeged.  Caesai  made  a  contrenllation  agunit  the  Wtified  poiicion 
of  Pompeini,  and  began  a  circnmvallation  to  protect  hiaielf  againit  a  poiiible 
attack  &am  the  onUlde,  or,  what  it  the  «ame  thing,  on  bb  rear. 

*  Qotlar  (p.  X4)  Mja  that  "  Fompeiiu  with  hii  right  wing  wai  in  pasMukm 
of  the  gioand  a«  Ctr  lonth  w  the  little  river  PalunaBi,  ai>d  Caetar  intended 
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On  one  occasion  when  Caesar's  ninth  legion  had  begun  to 
fortify  a  certain  place,  Fompeiae  took  poBseasion  of  a  neigh- 
bouring and  opposite  hill  and  began  to  stop  Caesar's  men  from 
working.  As  the  approach  to  the  position  of  the  ninth  legion 
was  on  one  side  nearly  level,  Pompeius  first  ordered  the  archers 
and  slingers  to  throw  themselves  round  it,  and  then  sending 
forward  a  great  namheF  of  light*armed  troops  and  bringing 
forward  his  engines  he  intermpted  Caesar's  works ;  for  it  was 
not  easy  for  the  men  to  defend  themselves  and  to  continue  their 
labour  at  the  same  time.  Caesar  seeing  that  his  men  were 
assailed  on  all  sides  and  wounded,  ordered  them  to  withdraw 
and  to  leave  their  position.  The  retreat  was  down  a  slope,  and 
the  enemy  for  this  reason  were  pressing  harder  and  attempt- 
ing  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Caesar's  troops  whom  they  sap- 
posed  to  be  retiring  through  fear.  It  is  reported  that  Pompeins 
said  boastingly  that  he  would  consent  to  be  called  a  commander 
of  no  experience,  if  Caesar's  legion  made  their  retreat  without 
great  loss  from  this  place  to  which  they  had  rashly  advanced. 
To  secure  the  retreat  of  his  soldiers  Caesar  ordered  hurdles  to 
be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  to  be 
planted  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  a  ditch  of  moderate  width 
to  be  dug  by  some  of- the  men  under  the  protection  of  these 
hurdles,  and  the  ground  all  around  to  be  made  as  difficult  to 
traverse  as  it  was  possible.  He  also  placed  slingers  in  con- 
venient places  to  protect  the  soldiers  in  their  retreat;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  he  ordered  the  men  to  retire  from  the  bill. 
Upon  this  the  Pompeians  began  to  press  Caesar's  troops  with 
more  confidence  and  broke  down  the  hurdles  in  order  to 
cross  the  ditch.  Caesar  was  afraid  that  it  might  appear  that 
his  soldiers  were  rather  driven  back  than  withdrawn,  and  that 
they  might  sustain  some  loss,  and  accordingly  when  they  bad 
retired  about  half  way  down  the  slope,  he  ordered  M,  Antonius, 
who  commanded  the  ninth  legion,  to  encourage  the  men,  the 

to  extend  tbe  \ett  wing  of  his  contreralUtion  orer  the  biUi,  whicb  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  moatb  of  tbe  Filamniu  commuid  the  left  bank  of  the  lireF,  tot 
thepurpoBcof  preventing  tbe  Fompeiani  JVom  getting  water  trom  that  part  of  tha 
PaUmniu,  for  it  wai  hii  pnrpoia  to  prevent  them  from  getting  water  anjwbere, 
as  far  u  he  could."  The  reader  will  not  nod  tbii  in  Caeiar'B  text ;  b^t  Qoeler 
may  ttiH  be  right.    See  hi*  book  T»S.  u.  flg.  i.  9. 
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signal  to  be  given  with  the  trninpet,  and  an  onset  to  be  made 
on  the  enemy.  The  eoldiera  of  the  nintli  legion  animated  by 
one  spirit  discha^ed  their  javeline  (pila),  and  though  they 
were  on  lower  ground  they  ascended  the  slope,  drove  the  men 
of  Fompeius  before  tbem  and  compelled  them  to  tnrn  their 
backs.  In  this  hasty  retreat  the  enemy  were  greatly  impeded 
by  the  scattered  hurdles,  the  upright  stakes,  and  the  ditch. 
Caesar's  men  were  aatdsfied  with  escaping  without  loss,  for  five 
only  were  killed,  but  many  of  the  enemy  fell.  Thus  they 
withdrew  in  safety,  and  halting  at  a  little  distance  in  the  line 
of  their  retreat,  they  occupied  other  heights  and  established 
the  coinmunicatioD  of  the  Hnee. 

Ooeler  observes  (p.  27)  what  the  student  of  Boman  military 
history  cannot  have  overlooked,  that  high  ground  with  a  steep 
ascent  in  front  gave  a  great  advantage  to  him  who  occupied 
this  position,  as  Vegetius  explains  (iii.  13] ;  for  the  assailant 
had  to  contend  both  against  the  ascent  and  the  enemy,  whose 
missiles  descended  upon  him  from  above  with  increased  force. 
The  power  of  modem  projectiles  has  no  need  of  being  increased 
by  a  higher  fall. 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  war,  as  Caesar  remarks,  both  in  respect 
to  the  nnmber  of  forts,  and  the  extent  of  ground,  and  the 
length  of  the  lines,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  blockade, 
and  in  other  ways  too.  For  when  one  enemy  attempts  to 
blockade  another,  it  is  when  he  attacks  a  terrified  and  weak 
opponent,  who  has  been  defeated  in  battle  or  distressed  by 
some  bad  lack,  while  the  blockading  party  hiqifielf  is  superior 
both  in  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  blockade 
has  generally  been  to  cnt  off  the  supplies  of  the  blockaded 
enemy.  But  Caesar  with  an  inferior  number  of  soldiers  was 
blockading  an  enemy  whose  troops  were  intact  and  had  sus- 
tained no  loss,  and  had  abundance  of  everything  supplied  by 
ships.  On  the  contrary  Caesar  had  consumed  all  the  cOm  of 
the  country  to  some  distance  and  was  in  the  greatest  straits ; 
but  his  men  endured  everything  with  singular  patience.  They 
remembered  that  they  had  snfFered  the  same  the  year  before  in 
Spain  and  yet  by  their  perseverance  they  brought  a  very  for- 
midable war  to  a  happy  termination ;  they  remembered  that 
in  B.C.  52  before  Alesia  they  suffered  much  from  want  of  pro- 
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vioioua,  and  still  more  before  Araricum  (Bourges)  and  yet  had 
come  off  Tictorions.  When  barley  or  leguminoiu  vegetables 
were  now  given  ont  to  them  iastead  of  com,  they  were  well 
satisfied,  and  they  had  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  which  were 
brought  to  them  from  Epime  in  great  numbers.  A  root  was 
also  found  in  abundance  named  Chara,'  which  mixed  with 
milk  and  made  into  a  kind  of  bread  greatly  relieved  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers.  The  men  made  loaves  of  it,  and  when  the  sol- 
diers of  Pompeins  taunted  Caesar's  troops  with  their  distrees, 
they  pitched  the  loaves  at  them  to  show  that  they  were  not 
going  to  die  of  hunger.' 

It  was  now  the  season  when  the  com  was  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  Caesar's  soldiers  endared  the  present  scarcity  in 
the  confidence  that  they  would  soon  have  plenty.  When  they 
were  on  watch  and  in  their  conversation  with  one  another, 
they  were  often  heard  to  say  that  they  would  rather  live  on 
the  bark  of  trees  than  let  Pompeius  escape.  They  also  gladly 
heard  from  deserters  that  the  horses  of  Pompeins  were  nearly 
starvedj  and  that  the  r^st  of  the  beasts  were  dead ;  that  the 
men  too  were  saSering  in  consequence  of  being  shut  np 
within  narrow  limits  and  of  the  stench  from  the  number  of 
carcases :'  they  were  exhausted  also  with  the  daily  toil  to 
which  they  were  amiccustomed,  and  were  suffering  greatly 
from  want  of  water,  for  Caesar  had  either  diverted  all  the 
streams  which  ran  into  the  sea  or  dammed  them  np.     The 

'  Tbtxo  ii  ft  not*  bj  ToMioi  in  Oudeodorp'i  edition  of  Cmut  in  wluch  ha 
conidudM  that  &a  Chtn.  of  Cieaar,  and  the  Chan  and  Iflpaaoa  of  Pliolni,  and 
the  Cera  (xipa)  at  Theophnrtn*  are  the  mme.  Ennor  n;i  that  in  tlie  opinion 
of  modem  botaniiti  the  plant  ia  Cranibe  Taitarica,  "  Bnoiiciwr  HetttoU"  of 
tbeOermau,  which  Iiaa  a  thick  nreet  root,  and  pepuod  in  Tarioni  waji  >i  Died 
aa  food  bj  the  Tartan.  Othen  inppoae  that  it  ii  the  "  K&mmelwnnel,  aunm 
calri  of  Ltnnaeni.  Ooeler  obverrea  that  Le  Deist  de  Botidonz  thinka  that  the 
plant  la  what  he  namei  "  BlumeDbiDU "  or  "  Wanerrriiohen,"  which  haa  a 
bnUnDi  root  and  a  naed  aa  food  bj  the  Salmncfci,  Jaknts  and  other  tribea  in 
Bnaria,  both  In  the  natural  itate  and  loaated  :  bread  can  be  made  ont  et  it,  and 
Caeaar'a  lotdien  woold  diminiah  the  bitter  taete  b;  tba  addition  of  milk.  Ha 
alw  ipeaka  of  another  root  wUdi  Dkajr  be  tliat  which  Caeaar  mentiona.  It  doei 
not  appear  to  be  certain  what  the  plant  ia.  Perhaps  it  might  itiU  be  feimd  on 
the  apot. 

■  Compare  the  itor;  in  Saetonitta,  c.  68,  Flatarch,  Caeear,  e.  39,  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  61. 

>  If  tUi  wa*  10,  IVnopdna  waa  to]  eardeM. 
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coantiy  was  hilly,  and  the  water  Sowed  down  in  deep  narrow 
ravines,  across  which  stakes  were  driven  and  backed  by  earth 
to  stop  the  flow  of  water.  The  soldiers  of  Fompeias  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  low  and  marshy  parts  and  to  dig 
wells,  which  were  at  a  considerable  distance  &om  some  posts, 
and  were  soon  dried  np  by  the  heat.  But  Caesar's  army  waa 
in  the  best  state  of  heal^,  and  had  ahnndaDce  of  water,  and 
snpplies  of  all  kinds  except  com,  which  the  ap[«oaching 
harvest  promised  them.* 

1  Tliii  elnpter  (49)'iroiiU  reqdn  more  MpUsktioii,  if  >  mtn  wen  writlBg 
a  awDineiitai;  on  Cimv,  but  I  biT«  giTen  the  nwaniog  of  tbe  Uib  Conpare 
Ooaler,  p.  80^  Ac^  wbo  miji  that  tb*  hilb  ind  tha  nunnr  rBTinei  of  tiiii  put 
«f  the  eoontrj  ooneipoiid  to  Cicw'i  daKnptioa. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BLOCKADE  NEAR  DYRIIHACHIUM. 

B.O.  48. 

Thi  men  of  Fompeios  lutviiig  diecovered  by  Caesar'B  fiica  that 
the  cohorts  biTooocked  at  night  near  their  lines,  used  to 
approach  them  without  making  any  noise,  when  the  whole 
body  of  the  asBailants  would  discharge  their  missiles  at  once 
and  immediately  retire.  Taught  by  experience  Caesar's  men 
made  their  fires  in  a  di&rent  place  from  that  in  which  they 
bivouacked.  As  it  was  summer,  the  fires  were  not  made  to 
warm  the  men,  as  Goeler  justly  remarks,  but  they  were  used 
to  light  the  intervals  between  Uie  forts  and  to  prevent  a 
night  attack  by  the  enemy.  When  the  men  bivouacked  neat 
the  fires,  the  enemy  could  easily  see  them,  and  Caesar's  men 
could  not  see  the  enemy  approaching  in  the  dark.  Caesar's 
men  made  a  great  mistake.  They  should  have  placed  their 
fires  at  some  distance  in  front  of  their  lines,  as  a  nulitaiy 
writer,  quoted  by  Ooeler,  advises. 

Between  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  chapt^  (Book  iii.)  and  the 
fiity-first  there  is  a  defect  in  the  manuscripts  of  Caesar,  and 
we  see  in  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  evidence  of  this  defect;  for 
there  Caesar  refers  to  something  which  he  has  said,  and  that 
which  he  refers  to  is  not  in  our  present  text.  It  appears  also 
from  this  chapter  that  Fompeios  had  sent  cavalry  to 
Cyrrhachiam  in  ships. 

Appian  (B.  0.  ii.  60)  states  that  Caesar  in  the  expectation 
that  Dyrrhachinm  would  be  betrayed  to  bim  came  according 
to  agreement  with  a  few  men  by  night  to  the  gatos  of  the 
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city  and  the  temple  of  Artemifi ;  bnt  here  tbe  nftiratiTe  ends 
abruptly  and  the  Greek  text  le  defective.  DioD  CaBsius  (11. 
c.  50)  who,  as  CToeler  truly  ohserres,  is  iioi>  a  careful  writer 
aboat  military  evects,  reports  that  "  Caeear  ezpecting  that 
Dyrrhachium  would  be  betrayed  to  him  came  by  eight  to 
that  part  of  the  town  which  is  between  the  marshes  and  the 
sea,  and  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  istbmos  and  had  a  batUe 
with  the  defenders  of  the  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  in  &ont 
by  large  nnmbers,  aaA  also  in  the  rear  by  many  who  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  place  in  vessels  and  suddenly  fell  npon  him : 
Caesar  lost  many  men  and  narrowly  escaped  himself."  Here 
we  have  the  stoiy  of  Caesar's  attempt  to  take  Dyrrhachinm, 
founded  on  some  authority,  but  told  imperfectly,  and  in  a 
way  of  which  we  have  numerons  examples  in  Dion.  Goeler 
has  constructed  the  story  by  conjectore,  which  may  not  be 
iar  &om  the  tmth. 

Caesar  (iii.  58)  had  occupied  two  narrow  roads  which  led 
to  Dyrrhachinm  and  joined  at  the  isthmus.  At  the  present 
day  two  roads  still  lead  to  Pyrrhachium  and  unite  in  front  of 
the  town.  North  of  the  junction  of  these  two  roads  was  the 
great  swamp,  which  has  been  described,  and  south  of  this 
junction  is  the  sea.  Fompetus'  cavalry  was  suffering  for  want 
of  fodder,  and  he  sent  them  by  sea  to  Syrrhachium  for  the 
purpose  probably  with  the  aid  of  the  force  in  the  town  of 
making  a  sally  against  Caesar's  troops  and  breaking  out  to 
forage.  Caesar,  who  was  in  his  camp  on  the  right  wing  of 
his  line  of  contrevallation,  when  the  cavaliy  of  Fompeius  was 
observed,  left  his  position  with  some  troops  to  protect  his 
men  who  were  before  Dyrrfaachium  and  to  maintain  possession 
of  the  two  narrow  roads.  Pompeius,  who  could  see  Caesar's 
movements,  appears  to  have  taken  advantage  of  fais  absence 
to  attack  the  line  of  contrevallation  (c.  51).  He  felt  on  a 
fort  occupied  by  a  cohort  of  the  sixth  legion,  for  this  is  pro- 
bably the  attack  which  is  described  by  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c. 
68).  The  cohort  defended  themselves,  according  to  the  story, 
against  four  legions  until  F.  Sulla,'  whom  Caesar  had  left  in 
command  of  the  camp,  came  to  their  relief  with  two  legions 

'  P.  Sulla  wu  m  nephew  of  the  Dictator  SnlU,  and  tLe  maa  whom  Ckera 
defaixM  in  an  extant  ^«ecli  (toL  iii,  p.  867). 
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and  easily  rqielled  the  forces  of  Fompeios.  Solla  recalled  his 
men  from  the  pursuit  Most  persons  thought  that  if  Sulla 
had  allowed  his  troops  to  follow  the  flying  enemy,  he  might 
have  finished  the  war  on  that  day.  But  Caesar  says  that  Sulla 
did  right;  for  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  commander  and  a 
commander-in-chief  are  different :  the  first  must  act  in  con- 
formity to  orders;  the  commander-in-chief  directs  everything 
according  to  his  own  jadgment.  Caesar  always  strictily 
maintained  the  commander's  authority  and  he  allowed  no 
man  to  act  independently  of  the  orders  which  he  bad  received. 
Sulla,  who  had  been  left  in  the  camp  by  Caesar,  was  satisfied 
with  saving  the  men  and  had  no  intention  of  fighting  a  battle, 
which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  assumption  of  the 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  besides  this,  it  was 
pwsible  that  a  battle  might  have  been  followed  by  some 
unfortunate  result.  The  natore  of  the  ground  made  a  retreat 
difficolt  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  who  had  advanced  along 
rising  ground  and  taken  their  place  on  the  top  of  it :  if  tiiey 
attempted  to  retire  down  the  s%»e,  they  might  be  attacked 
by  Caesar's  troops  pursniog  them  from  higher  ground ;  and 
it  iras  also  near  sunset,  for  in  the  hope  of  breaking  through 
Caesar's  lines,  the  enemy  had  deferred  the  attack  almost  to 
night&ll.  Pompeius  therefore  was  obliged  to  do  the  bast 
that  he  could,  and  he  occupied  a  certain  height  which  was 
not  far  from  Caesar's  fort,  but  far  enough  removed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  missile  from  the  military  engines. 
On  this  height  he  fixed  himself,  fortified  the  place,  and  kept 
oil  bis  troops  together  there.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
fight  in  two  other  places,  for  Pompeius  attacked  several  forts 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  Caesar's  forces  and  preventing  the 
adjacent  forts  from  aiding  those  which  were  assaulted.  In 
one  of  these  plaoes  Volcativs  Tullus'  with  three  cohorts 
re6ist«d  the  attack  of  a  legion  and  drove  it  off :  in  the  other 
place  Caesar's  Germans  *  sallied  &om  the  lines,  killed  many 
of  the  enemy  and  made  their  way  badt  io  safety. 

■  Tobstim  TaUiu.    See  B.  Q.  vi.  29. 

■  Ooder  nppMstlut  the  Gernuni  trere  in  the  umy  of  Pompeioi,  that  the; 
broke  throngh  Caesar's  lines,  killed  aome  of  Caesar's  men  and  retired  in  safety 
to  tbdr  oirn  place.     Kraner  haj  the  nme,  tud  he  refen  to  B.  C.  iii.  i,  where  it 
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In  this  one  day,  Caesar  remarks,  six  battles  were  fought, 
three  before  DTtrhacbinm,  the  nairative  of  which  has  dis- 
appeared from  Caesar's  text,  and  three  at  Caesar's  line  of 
oontrevallatioD ;  and  when  a  reckoning  was  made  the  reralt 
was  that  two  tliousaDd  men  of  Pompeios  were  killed,  with 
many  evocati  and  centurions.  Caesar  did  not  lose  more  than 
twenty  men  in  these  fights,  and  six  military  etandards  were 
taken  from  the  enemy.  His  loss  is  incredibly  small ;  nnleaa 
there  is  an  error  in  ^e  text. 

Tn  the  fort  which  Pompeius  attacked  there  was  not  a  single 
soldier  left  nnwoanded,  and  four  centurions  of  one  cohort  lost 
their  eyes.  As  a  proof  ctf  their  efforts  and  their  danger,  they 
eoonted  out  before  Caesar  about  thirty  thousand  arrows 
which  had  been  shot  into  the  fort,  a  number  which  Suetonius 
[Caesar,  o.  08)  or  his  copyists  have  magnified  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tikousand.  The  shield  of  Scaeva  a  centurion  was 
brougbt  to  Caesar,  in  which  there  were  counted  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hoLa.  This  veteran,  as  Suetonius  reports,  also 
lost  an  eye  <m  this  day :  his  thigh  and  shoulder  were  pierced 
through  and  yet  he  maintained  his  place  at  the  gate  of  the 
iort  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  As  a  reward  for  bis 
great  services  Caesar  gave  Scaeva  two  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,  and  promoted  him  from  the  rank  of  a  centurion  of 
the  ei^th  cohort  to  the  rank  of  a  primipilus  or  first  centurion 
of  the  first  cohort,  £i>r  it  was  through  him  in  a  great  degree 
that  the  fort  had  been  saved.  Caesar  afterwards  allowed  to 
all  tliis  cohort  double  pay,  a  double  allowance  of  com,  and 
decorated  them  motit  amply  with  military  honours. 

Pompeios,  as  we  bave  seen,  hod  left  his  camp  on  the  coast 

ia  itatod  that  Pompeiaj  had  wame  Qcnnuii  in  l^ti  armj.  Cmmw  had  ligbt- 
anned  Oenuani  with  him  in  Bpain,  and  1  aKome  that  he  brougbt  thsM 
metal  men  inth  him,  when  he  croated  over  ftam  Brandinnm.  Appan  alw 
QL  M)  ipealcs  of  Caenr  baring  QermBna  in  hii  innj  at  the  oaptnre  of  Oomphi 
in  TTiiimlj  (B.  C.  iiJ.  e.  SO) ;  and  he  had  them  iImo  in  Kgjpt.  Oadendorp  moi- 
tjom  anading''aggraMi,"  which  irouldmaka  Goeler'B  inteqiretatuniponible.  I 
do  not  nndentand  how  he  could  make  inch  a  mistake,  and  Entner  alio.  Caeaac 
Hji  that  the  Qennuu  ndlied  out  front  "  oar "  lines  (egren)  :  he  doei  not  laj 
tint  tbeceQermaiie  crowed  (tranigreanJCaeaar's  Unes.  Beaidea  Caeoar  deelani 
that  hia  lo«a  in  tbeae  Sghta  did  not  eiceed  twentj  men,  and  thorrfbra  "  com- 
piDiiba*  interfedu  "  doea  not  applj  to  tail  men. 
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to  attack  CMsar's  lines,  and  not  being  able  to  make  his 
retreat  safe  he  had  taken  a  position  near  Caeaar'a  contre* 
vallation,  and  he  atrengtbened  it  during  the  night.  On  the 
following  days  he  built  towers,  and  laised  his  works  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  of  which  the  depth  of  the  ditch  would 
be  nine  feet  and  the  height  of  the  rampart  six.  He  also 
protected  by  "  vineae "  or  covered  galleries  that  part  of  his 
works  which  lay  between  the  towers.*  Pompetas  remained 
five  days  in  this  position  when  he  took  advantage  of  a  cloudy 
night  and  stopping  up  with  all  materials  that  he  could  find 
the  gates  of  the  camp,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
wa^h  he  silently  ^rew  his  troops  ont  and  returned  to  bis  old 

On  several  sucoesBive  days  Caesar  (c.  56)  brooght  ont  his 
troopf!  and  placed  them  on  ground  equally  favourable  to  both 
sides.  It  was  a  challenge  to  the  enemy.  Caesar's  l^ons 
even  advanced  close  up  to  the  camp  of  Pompeius,  and  the 
first  line  was  only  so  far  from  the  enemy's  rampart  that  it  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  missile  thrown  by  the  hand  or  diaohai^ed 
from  an  engine.  In  order  to  maintain  his  reputation  Fompeins 
placed  his  troops  in  front  of  his  camp,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  third  or  rear  line  was  close  to  the  rampart  and  all 
the  army  was  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  which  might 
be  thrown  from  it.  'Hiere  was  no  batUe,  bnf  the  result  was  that 
Pompeius'  fear  of  a  general  engagement  on  fair  terms  was 
made  manifest. 

It  appears  that  the  cavalry  of  Pompeius  was  stall  at  Dyrrha- 
chium  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  foraging  outside  the 
town,  which  Caesar  resolved  to  prevent.  He  therefore  strength- 
ened the  two  narrow  approaches  to  Dyrrhachium,  which  he 
.  says  that  he  has  deetiribed;  but,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
the  passage,  in  which  he  spoke  of  these  two  roads,  is  not  in  oar 
present  text.     He  also  bnilt  forte  to  command  these  two  roads. 

*  Tbe  in>r&  "  eaa  putam  "  hare  eaawd  lome  difficult;.  1  inppDM  tbkt  the; 
refer  to  " in ■Itjtadinem  .  .  .  operibtu."  Ooeler*!  plate  (Tar.  ii.  flg.l)rerenit 
to  the  towen,  but  he  repretenti  the  "  fineae  "  or  ooveted  aheda  ai  eitonding 
ftbo  on  eaoh  aide  of  the  toware ;  and  ha  lupposea  that  thej  ware  intended  to 
protect  the  interrali  betireen  the  towen.  Ooeler  (p.  ,41)  compares  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  Cmmt*!  worki  in  the  war  with  the  BelloTBci,  B.  Q.  vUi.  9.  Vd.  !t 
p.  878. 
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Pompdas  seeing  that  his  cavalry  could  not  accomplish  their 
purpose,  aft«r  a  fev  days  brought  them  back  by  sea  and 
received  them  within  his  lines.  There  was  such  scarcity  of 
fodder  that  the  horses  were  fed  with  leaves  from  the  trees 
and  the  roots  of  reeds  and  marsh  plants  bmised ;  for  all 
the  com  which  had  been  sown  within  the  lines  was  con- 
sumed. It  is  probable  that  Fompeius  had  sown  this  com 
himself  to  provide  forage  for  the  cavahry.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  now  to  bring  forage  by  sea  from  Corcyra  and  Acar- 
nania/  and  because  the  supply  was  insufficient,  for  it  was 
now  the  hot  season,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  with  barley, 
and  the  horses  were  jnst  kept  alive.  But  the  barley  and  fodder 
b^ian  to  fiul ;  every  green  thing  was  cat  for  use,  eren  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  exhausted,  and  the  horses  being  now 
unfit  for  service,  Fompeius  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to 
break  through  Caesar's  lines. 

Caesar  had  gained  Aetolia,  Acamania,  and  Ampbilochia  a 
territory  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  (the 
golf  of  Arta),  "as  we  have  already  stated,"  says  Caesar:*  and 
he  now  thought  it  expedient  to  attempt  to  secnre  Achaia  and 
to  push  his  enterprise  fiirtiier.  Accordingly  he  sent  Q.  Fafius 
Calenne  to  Achaia,  and  Calvisius  Sabinns  and  Cassius  were 
ordered  to  join  him  with  their  cohorts,  the  number  of  which 
does  not  appear  from  Caesar;  but  Flutarch  (Caesar,  o.  48) 
states  that  Calenus  with  fifteen  cohorts  placed  himself  about 
M^ara  and  Athens ;  and  this  number  of  fifteen  agrees  with 
Caesar's  text  (B.  C.iii.  84).  When  their  approach  was  re- 
ported, Rntiliiia  Lupus,  who  had  been  sent  into  Achaia  by 
Fompeius,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  country,  determin^ 
to  occupy  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  by  forming  a  line  of  de- 
fence there  and  to  exclude  Calenus  from  the  country  south  of 
tiie  IsthmoB.  Calenus  received  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia;  he  took  some 
towns  by  storm,  and  he  sent  round  to  the  other  towns  com- 

'  Onlj  the  eoMt  we  mnit  uniine,  for  AetnuuiiK  had  deehred  in  ftroiiT  of 
Cusar. 

<  The  pun^  to  which  he  refera  u  c.  &4;  but  thin  chapter  cootaim  onlj  a 
•tateroent  of  what  L.  Canioi  and  Calruiiu  Sahiniu  were  iiutnicted  to  do.  In 
c  86  it  u  aaid  that  Calniim  got  poueuKin  of  all  Aatolia. 
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misnoners  to  gaia   them   to   Caesar's   side  by  conciliatory 
meaoB. 

While  these  events  wen  taking  place  in  Achaia  and  near 
I>3rrrhacliiain,  and  it  was  known  that  Scipio  had  entered 
Macedonia,  CaeBar,  who,  u  he  says,  atill  maintained  hie 
original  parpose  of  attempting  a  friendly  settlement  of  the 
quarrel,  eent  A.  Clodius  to  Scipio.  Caesar  does  not  fix  the 
time  of  this  miseion  except  in  this  general  way.  A.  Clodins 
was  a  iriend  of  Scipio  and  of  Caesar,  to  whom  he  had  been 
originally  introduced  by  Scipio,  and  Caesar  reckoned  him 
one  of  his  intimate  frieads.  Clodias  received  a  letter  from 
Caesar  and  oral  instructions  also,  of  which  the  substance  was 
as  follows :  that  Caesar  had  made  every  effort  to  bring  aboat 
peace,  bnt  he  bad  hitherto  failed,  and  the  failure  was  caused 
by  those  whom  he  had  employed  for  this  purpose  being  a&aid 
that  they  might  convey  his  message  to  Fompeius  at  some  time 
which  was  not  opportune :  Scipio  however  had  such  authority 
that  he  could  &eely  express  his  opinion,  and  could  even  in  a 
great  d^ree  force  Pompeins  and  bring  him  into  the  right 
way:  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  his  own  right  as  pro- 
consul, and  thos  besides  his  inflaeace  he  had  also  power  to 
coerce;  and  if  he  would  use  his  infloence  and  his  power  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  everybody  would  acknowledge  that 
Italy  would  be  indebted  to  him  for  tranquillity,  the  provinces 
for  peace,  and  the  Boman  empire  for  salvation.  Clodins 
carried  this  message  to  Scipio  and  during  a  few  days,  as  it 
seemed,  Scipio  listened  favourably  to  Caesar's  proposal ;  but 
afterwards  Clodius  was  not  admitted  to  Scipio's  presence;  for 
Favonius,  as  it  was  discovered  after  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
sharply  reproved  Scipio.  Clodius  returned  to  Caesar  without 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission.  This  last 
attempt  of  Caesar  to  bring  Fompeius  to  terms  was  ^parently 
sincere.  It  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  seduce  Scipio  from  his 
son-in-law  Fompeius,  and  to  bribe  him,  as  we  mf^  certainly 
assume,  by  great  promises.  If  Scipio  had  accept^  Caesar's 
proposal,  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  changing  sides,  and 
his  force  added  to  what  Caesar  had  before  Dyrrhachium  and 
elsewhere  might  soon  have  reduced  Fompeius  to  unconditional 
submission. 
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Here  were  in  Caesar's  cxnitry  two  brothers  of  tli6  nation 
of  the  Allobroges,  a  people  incladed  in  the  Roman  Provincia 
of  Gallia.  They  were  named  Bancillus  and  Egos,  the  eons  of  • 
Adbncillns,  who  for  many  year^  had  held  In  bis  own  state  the 
hig^hest  dignity;  both  of  the  sons  were  men  of  merit  and  had 
Berved  Caesar  in  all  his  Chllic  wars  most  faithfully.  As  a 
reward  for  their  services  Caesar  had  given  them  the  hig^hest 
offices  in  their  state,  and  had  caused  them  to  be  made  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  without  being  subject  to  the  nsusl  roles  of 
election  :  he  bad  also  given  them  land  in  Gallia  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  enemy,  Wge  presents  in  maney,  and  in 
fact  from  being  poor  he  bad  made  them  ridi.  This  passage  and 
others  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  War,  show  how 
Caesar  nsed  the  natives  of  Galh'a  to  aid  him  in  the  snbjngation 
of  their  conntrymen.  Thwe  two  men  were  greatly  honoared 
by  Caesar,  and  beloved  by  the  army ;  bnt  relying  on  Caesar's 
friendship  and  elated  by  the  folly  and  arrogance  which 
characterize  barbarians  they  despised  their  conntiymen, 
fralidnlently  retained  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  and  appropriated 
all  the  booty  to  themselves.  The  horsemen  being  vexed  at 
this  treatment  went  to  Caesar  to  complain  of  their  wtoogs ; 
and  they  also  told  him  that  Bancillus  and  Egns  made  a  false 
return  of  the  number  of  horsemen  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  additional  pay.  Caesar  did  not 
think  that  it  was  a  convenient  season  for  punisbment,  and  he 
deferred  inquiry  into  the  matter  frAm  r^ard  to  the  services 
of  the  two  brothers;  hnt  he  reprimanded  them  privately.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  they  might  expect  everything  from 
his  friendship  and  that  they  ought  to  measure  their  hopes  of 
the  future  by  What  he  had  already  done.  But  this  very 
moderate  rebuke  gave  the  men  great  offence  and  diminished 
their  credit,  as  they  found  both  from  the  reproaches  of  others, 
and  &om  those  who  were  immediately  around  them,  and  their 
own  reflections.  Thus  prompted  by  shame  and  suspecting 
that  they  were  not  really  pardoned,  but  their  punishment  waa 
reserved  for  another  time,  they  resolved  to  desert  from  Caesar. 
If  these  meu  i-emembered  the  fat«  of  Dumnorix,  the  Aeduan, 
whose  treachery  Caesar  at  first  pardoned,  but  finally  punished, 
perhaps  they  formed  a  just  judgment  of  their  ovra  case  (vol. 
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It.  p.  202).  They  conferred  with  a  few  of  their  dependents, 
to  whom  they  ventured  to  communicate  their  purpose,  and  at 
,  first  attempted  to  murder  C.  Volusenus,  coamumder  of  the 
cavalry,  ae  it  was  discovered  after  the  close  of  the  war/  that 
they  mi^ht  recommend  their  desertion  to  Pompeins  by  some 
signal  service.  As  they  coold  discover  no  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  death  of  Volusenus,  they  borrowed  all  the 
money  tiiat  they  could  on  the  pretext  of  doing  justice  to 
tlieir  countrymen  and  making  amends  for  their  &and,  and 
also  pnrchaeed  many  horses  with  which  they  went  over  to 
Fompeiua  attended  by  those  who  were  privy  to  their  design. 

As  these  men  were  of  honourable  birth  and  came  richly 
furnished,  and  had  a  reputation  for  courage,  and  as  Buch 
an  event  was  new  and  contrary  to  experience,  Fompeius 
took  them  round  to  all  his  poste-and  showed  them  to  the 
army.  For  up  to  this  time  neither  soldier  nor  horseman 
had  deserted  from  Caesar  to  Pompeins;  but  men  were 
almost  daily  passing  over  from  Fompeios  to  Caesai,  and  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  levied  in  Epiros  and  Aetolia,  and 
belonged  to  the  countries  which  were  in  Caesar's  power, 
came  over  to  him  in  masses. 

The  two  brothers  were  well  acquainted  with  everything  in 
Caesar's  army:  they  knew  what  part  of  the  lines  was  in- 
complete, and  what  part  those  who  were  skilled  in  military 
matters  considered  to  be  defective;  they  knew  also  the 
times  at  which  everything  was  done,  and  the  distances 
between  the  several  points;  and  they  had  observed  the 
various  d^reee  of  core  shown  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
beep  watch,  and  the  way  in  which  these  men  discharged  this 
duty:  and  all  this  they  reported  to  Pompeins.  After 
receiving  this  information,  Fompeius  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
make  osier  coverings  for  their  helmets,  and  material  for 
filling  up  ditches,  fascines,  and  the  like,  to  he  collected. 
When  all  was  ready,  he  placed  by  night  a  targe  number  of 
light-armed  troops  and  archers  and  all  the  material  in  boats 
and  small  row-veEseLs ;  and  immediately  after  midnight  he 

7  CiewT  hu  leveral  timet  aaid  th«  Mme  thing,  for  tha  parpoH,  u  it  mrim.  of 
eipliuiing  hii  itatementa  about  matten  wliioh  he  oonld  not  or  did  not  leuti 
during  the  wir. 
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led  by  land  eixtj  cohorts,  taken  from  bis  largest  camp  and 
the  fortfl,  to  that  part  of  Caesar's  linee  which  extended  to  the 
sea  and  was  farthest  distant  from  Caesar's  largest  camp  also. 
To  the  same  place  he  sent  forward  the  TesselSj  which  con- 
veyed the  fascines  and  the  light-armed  troopSj  and  he  sent 
also  the  ships  of  war  which  he  had  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  gave 
instructions  abont  CTerything  that  he  wished  to  be  done. 
Caesar  had  placed  at  this  part  of  his  lines  Lentulus 
MarcellinuB,  his  quaestor,  with  the  ninth  l^on;  and  as 
the  health  of  Marcellinus  was  not  good,  Fulvios  Postnmns 
was  aent  to  assist  him. 

In  this  part  of  the  lines  the  ditch  was  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  the  height  of  the  rampart,  which  was  tnmed  to  the 
enemy,  was  ten  feet;  and  the  width  of  the  rampart  (the 
banquette)  was  ahont  ten  feet  also.  Behind  this  nunpart  and 
at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  feet  was  another  rampart,  a 
line  of  circumvallation,  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  or  to 
the  sonth,  and  it  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  first  ram- 
part. Caesar  some  days  before,  fearing  that  his  men  might 
be  attacked  both  in  front  and  in  rear,  if  the  enemy  made  a 
landing  at  this  part,  had  made  the  lines  double  by  adding  the 
line  of  circumvallation  just  mentioned.  But  the  magnitude 
of  the  works  and  the  continuous  labour  had  not  allowed 
Caesar  tame  to  complete  what  he  had  begun  and  the  cross 
rampart  tamed  towards  the  sea,  which  would  have  connected 
the  lines  of  contrevallation  and  circamvallation  was  un- 
finished. This  circumstance  was  made  known  to  Fompeius  by 
the  Allobroges  who  had  deserted. 

A  descriptioD  of  military  operations,  which  a  map  makes 
iotelligihle,  is  difficult  to  understand  without  one ;  hut  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  the  events  which  I  am  going  to 
describe. 

If  the  reader  will  take  one  of  the  right-hand  pages  of  this 
book  and  suppose  the  highest  border  of  the  page  to  be  the 
north,  the  thing  may  be  conceived  thus.  In  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  p^fe  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
the  mma  land  with  Dyrrhachium,  From  the  iethmua  the 
line  of  coast,  which  is  a  little  irregular,  has  a  ^neral  sonth 
ditectioD  to  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Falamnus,  which 

Vol.  V.  H 
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has  a  course  oearl;^  west  from  the  interior  to  the  ses.  A  short 
distance  sonth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Palsmnns  there  is  some 
mieven  ground  close  to  the  sea,  and  here,  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  page,  was  the  extreme  southern  and  western 
limit,  bordering  on  the  sea,  of  Caesar's  line  of  contreTallation- 
Here  also  bordering  on  the  sea  be  had  begun  to  form  bis  cir- 
cumvallatiou  to  protect  himBelf  against  the  enemy  if  his  rear 
sbould  be  attacked ;  but  the  rampart  of  communication  between 
the  two  lines,  was  not  finisbed,  as  I  have  already  said. 

Caesar's  lai^  camp  was  at  the  nortb  near  the  sea  and 
immediately  eoaib  of  tbe  istbrnuBj  and  the  camp  of  Pom- 
peitts  waa  at  Petra,  also  on  the  sea,  and  due  sontb  of  Caesar's 
eamp.  Caesar's  contrevallation  extended  from  his  camp 
inland  over  tbe  hills  in  a  semicircular  form  till  it  reached  the 
sea  sonth  of  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Falamnue,  where  he  had  placed 
the  ninth  legion.  Tbe  line  of  defence  of  Pompeius  was  of 
course  within  Caesar's  contrevallation  and  a  shorter  line.  Wc 
may  then  conceive  Caesar's  contrevallation  from  the  sea  on  Ihc 
nortb  to  tbe  sea  on  tbe  south  as  an  irregular  semicircle  or 
large  segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  chord  is  tbe  coast  line 
from  Caesar's  eamp  on  the  north  to  the  position  of  the  nintli 
legion  on  tbe  south  close  to  tbe  sea.  The  length  of  Pompeius' 
line  of  defence  woe  fifteen  thousand  Roman  paces,  but  Caesar's 
line  was  aeventeen  thousand ;  and  hence  Ooeler  computes  that 
tbe  average  distance  between  the  lines  of  Pompein*  and 
Caesar  was  six  hundred  and  thirty  seven  paces,  a  distuice 
enfficient  to  protect  each  from  tbe  missiles  of  tbe  other. 
(Goeler,  p.  40.) 

The  cohorts  of  Caesar's  ninth  legion  bad  bivoaacked  close  to 
the  sea,  and  tbe  men  of  Pompeius  suddenly  approached  at  day- 
break. At  the  same  time  tbe  Boldiers  who  bad  been  brought 
in  ships,  began  to  throw  their  missiles  into  the  exterior  line 
or  circumvallatioa,  and  to  fill  up  tbe  ditch  with  the  tascines. 
Tbe  legionary  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  the  sixty  cohorts,  who  bad 
come  from  tbe  nortli  by  land,  set  scaling  ladders  to  the  inner 
rampart  and  with  all  kinds  of  missiles  from  engines  and  the 
buid  struck  terror  into  the  defenders  of  this  line,  who  were 
also  assailed  by  a  great  nnmher  of  archers.  Caesar's  soldiers 
bad  no  missiles  except  stones,  against  which  their  assailoDts 
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were  protected  by  tlie  oaier  cape  fixed  on  tlieir  helmeU.  Whik 
(hey  vera  tiios  hard  pressed  itk  every  w«y  and  resisted  with 
difficulty,  the  enemy  observed  the  defect  in  the  oommanicotioa 
betwe^i  the  tvo  lines,  and  landing  in  this  unprotected  inter- 
val they  fell  on  the  rear  of  Caeear's  men,  drove  them  from  both 
lines,  and  compelled  them  to  fly. 

"When  this  nnexpected  attack  was  reported  to  Maroellinus, 
he  sent  some  cohorts  from  his  camp  to  relieve  the  men  who 
wa«  in  danger.  The  camp  of  Marcellinus  ie  placed  by  Qoeler 
ontside  of  the  circnmvallation  and  dose  upon  it ;  and  as  the 
interval  between  the  two  lines  was  so  narrow,  there  wae  neither 
room  for  the  fngitives  to  escape  nor  for  tJioee  cohorts  to  ad- 
vance, who  were  sent  to  their  relief.  The  cohorts,  which  were 
sent  to  carry  relief  saw  the  fugitives  approaching,  but  were 
DD^le  to  cheok  their  flight,  nor  conld  they  themselves  resist 
the  impetooeity  of  the  enemy.  All  the  additional  troops  which 
irere  sent  forward  were  seised  with  tlLo  same  panie  as  the  fugi- 
tives, and  increased  the  danger,  for  escape  was  made  more 
difficult  by  numbers. 

In  this  fight  the  man  who  carried  the  eagle  received  a 
severe  wound,  and  his  strength  iraa  failing  when  be  saw  the 
Gavaliy  and  called  out :  "  During  my  life  I  have  carefully 
defended  ^is  eagle  for  many  years,  imd  now  when  I  am  dying 
I  faithfully  restore  it  to  Caesar :  do  not,  I  entreat  yon,  idlow 
that  to  happen  which  has  nem  happened  in  Cae^r's  army, 
Uiat  any  disgrace  should  fall  on  our  arms,  but  carry  this  eagle 
safe  to  the  general."  The  eagle  was  saved,  thoagh  all  the  cen- 
turions of  the  first  cohort  were  killed,  except  the  princeps  prior 
or  the  second  oentnrion  of  the  legion. 

The  men  of  Fompeins  were  now  making  great  slaughter  of 
Caesar's  soldiers  and  approaching  the  camp  of  Muvellinus, 
whose  remaining  cohorts  weie  struck  with  terror ;  bnt  M. 
Antonios,  who  had  the  command  of  the  next  post  and  had 
received  a  report  of  what  was  going  on,  was  seen  descending 
from  the  high  ground  with  twelve  cohorts.  His  arrival  made 
the  Boldieie  of  Pompeiua  halt  and  encouraged  Caesar's  men  to 
recover  from  their  alarm.  Soon  after  smoke  signals  were  made 
in  Caesar's  forts,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  and  Caesar 
taking  some  cohorts  from  difiElerent  posts  arrived  on  the  spot, 
»  2 
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from  hiflcamp  at  the  north.  He  saw  the  mischief  which  had 
been  dons,  that  Pompeins  had  broken  through  the  lines  and 
waa  able  to  forage  freely  and  keep  up  the  communication  with 
hie  ships ;  and  accordingly  be  changed  hie  plans,  since  be  had 
foiled  in  confining  the  enemy  within  bis  lines,  and  he  ordered 
a  camp  to  be  made  near  the  sea  and  close  to  the  position  which 
Fompeins  had  occupied  (c.  65). 

The  attack  on  Caesar's  lines  had  been  made  at  daybreak, 
which  would  be  very  early  in  the  morning  at  this  season  of 
the  year  when  the  days  were  at  the  greatest  length.  Qoeler 
Bupposee  that  Caesar,  who  came  from  the  northern  part  of  bis 
Hnes,  and  also  collected  troops  from  varioas  forts,  might  still 
have  arrived  at  the  field  of  battle  at  nine  in  the  morning :  bat 
we  may  snppoee,  I  tbink,  that  he  arrived  earlier.  His  coming 
however  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  Goeler  does  not  determine 
whether  Fompeius  and  Caesar  made  use  of  the  existing  lines 
for  their  new  camps ;  but  he  thinks  that  as  the  lines  of  contre- 
vallation  and  circomvallation  were  only  six  hundred  feet  apart, 
there  would  not  have  been  room  within  these  narrow  limits 
for  the  large  forces  which  Fompeius  and  Caesar  bad  with 
them.  He  supposes  therefore  that  both  camps  were  made 
immediately  south  of  the  line  of  circumvallation,  the  camp  of 
Fompeius  near  the  coast  and  that  of  Caesar  due  east  of  the 
camp  of  Fompeins  and  close  to  it. 

When  Caesar's  camp  works  were  completed,  his  scoots  ob- 
served that  certain  cohorts  of  tike  enemy,  which  seemed  to  he 
about  a  legion,  were  marching  behind  a  wood  into  an  old 
camp ;  the  position  of  which  was  this.  Some  time  before  when 
the  ninth  legion  had  been  placed  opposite  to  the  forces  of  Fom- 
peius in  this  part  of  the  lines  and  were  endeavouring  to  shot 
them  in  by  working  at  the  contrevaltation,  as  it  had  been 
already  stated  (B.C.  iii.  cc.  46, 16),  they  made  in  this  placea 
camp,  which  waa  close  to  a  wood  and  about  300  paces  from 
the  sea.  Goeler  supposes  this  camp  to  have  been  on  a  height 
close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Falamnus.  Caesar  afterwards 
changed  hie  design,  for  some  reasons,  which  he  does  not  men- 
tion, and  moved  hie  encampment  to  a  place  a  little  beyond 
this  encampment,  as  he  expresses  it,  which  seems  to  mean  a 
little  further  from  the  coast.     A  few  days  lat^r  Fompeius  oc- 
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cupied  the  catnp  which  the  ninth  legion  had  left,  and  aa  he 
intended  to  place  several  legions  there,  he  formed  a  more  ex- 
tenaive  line  of  defence,  hut  left  the  dit^h  and  rampart  of  the 
original  camp  still  standing  within  Mb  new  lines.  Thna  the 
smaller  camp  heing  included  in  the  larger  camp  woe  eqaivalent 
to  a  fort  and  citadel.  FompeinB  also  made  a  line  of  defence 
from  the  left  angle  of  the  camp  to  the  Palamnus,  a  distance  of 
about  four  hundred  paces  that  his  soldiers  might  get  water 
with  less  danger.  But  Fompeins  also  changed  his  purpose  for 
some  reason,  which,  says  Caesar,  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion, and  retired  ^m  this  camp.  So  it  had  been  left  vacant 
several  days;  and  all  the  defences  were  entire. 

It  appears  then  that  Pompeius  after  occupying  this  camp 
left  it  before  he  made  the  night  attaek  on  Caesar's  lines ;  and 
this  circumstance  may  support  Goeler's  conjecture  about 
Caesar's  not  mentioning  the  reason  why  Pompeius  abandoned 
the  camp ;  for  Caesar  writes  as  if  he  knew  the  reason  but  did 
not  choose  to  mention  it.  Goeler  observes  that  by  taking  his 
troops  from  the  cimip  Pompeius  intended  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Caesar's  ninth  legion  from  that  place,  in  order  to  show 
himself  the  more  unexpectedly  when  he  made  his  night  attack, 
in  which  design  he  sncceeded  and  Caesar's  men  were  deceived. 

It  was  this  deserted  camp  into  which  Caesar's  scouts  reported 
that  a  force  equal  to  a  legion  had  been  introduced  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  fact  was  confirmed  by  the  movement  having 
been  observed  from  some  of  the  higher  forts.  This  camp  was 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  new  camp  of  Pompeius  near 
the  coast,  Caesar  in  the  hope  of  surprising  this  l^on  and 
being  e^iier  to  repair  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained,  left 
two  cohorts  at  his  camp  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  was 
still  employed  on  his  works.  He  took  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  cohorts,  among  whom  was  the  ninth  legion,  which  had 
lost  many  centurions  and  was  reduced  in  numbers,  and  led 
them  by  a  circnitous  road  in  a  double  line  (duplex  acies) " 
against  the  l^on  of  Pompeius  and  the  smaller  camp,  which 
Caesar  has  also  named  the  old  camp.     His  object  was  not  to 


*  Qoelei  eiplAini  "dnplicL  ade"  by  "  two  corp^  m  eorpc  of  Uie  rigbt  ■ad  « 
eorpi«f  the  lowing."   See  B^ittow,  Heerwwcii,&o.,C.  JiiUiuC«aMr'%p.ll8. 
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fight  a  battle,  but  to  anrpriae  the  enemy.  Nor  was  he  deceived 
in  his  expectation  at  first,  for  he  reached  the  camp  befi>re 
Fompeins  knew  anything  of  the  attack,  and  thoagfa  tiie  de- 
fences were  strong,  yet  on  the  left  wing,  where  Caeear  was, 
the  men  of  Fompeins  were  soon  driven  from  the  rampart,  l^e 
gates  of  the  camp  were  secured  by  an  "  ericins,"  as  Caeear 
names  the  tiling,  a  strong  piece  of  wood  or  beam  drawn  across 
the  door  and  filled  with  iron  points ;  and  here  there  was  a 
fight  for  a  ediort  time,  Caesar's  men  attempting  to  break  in 
and  the  enemy  making  resistance  from  the  inside  and  espe- 
cially T.  Pulio  *  (or  Fnlfio) ,  the  man  of  whoq^  Caesar  says  that 
he  has  already  spt^cn  of  him  as  the  betrayer  of  the  army  of 
C.  Antonins.  Caesar's  men  succeeded  in  cutting  the  beam, 
and  broke  into  the  larger  or  exterior  eamp,  and  then  into  the 
inner  camp  into  which  the  legion  of  Fompeius  was  driven  to 
ti^e  re&ge,  and  some  of  them  who  stall  resistAd  wei«  killed 
there. 

Bnt  fortune,  Caeear  observee,  who  is  all-powerAd  in  every 
thing  and  partdcnlarly  in  w&r,  often  produces  great  changes  by 
small  means.  While  the  eohorta  on  Caesar's  right  were  look- 
ing for  a  gate,  they  followed  that  line  of  defence,  which,  aa 
already  explained,  extended  from  the  camp  to  the  river,  and 
being  unacqaainted  with  the  ground  they  supposed  this  line 
to  be  part  of  the  camp.  When  they  had  discovered  that  it 
extended  to  the  river,  they  broke  down  part  of  the  rampart  and 
crossed  over  followed  by  all  the  cavalry.  From  this  oircnm- 
stance  that  the  soldiers  on  the  right  were  not  acquainted  wit^ 
this  rampart  which  extended  to  the  river,  Goeler  justly  con- 
cludes, that  the  ninth  l^on  which  was  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  was  on  Caesar's  left  wing. 

When  Fompeius  was  informed  of  Caesar'B  attack,  he  sum- 
moned five  legions  who  were  employed  on  the  works  of  his 
camp  near  the  sea  and  led  them  to  the  relief  of  the  eingte 
I^^n.  At  the  same  time  his  cavalry  beguk  to  approach 
Caesar's  cavalry ;  and  the  men  who  had  seized  t^e  camp  saw 
the  force  of  Fompeius  advancing.     In  a  moment  everything 

*  Polio  or  Pnlflo  Ii  tbe  ceDtnrion  whose  bnTer;  ii  recorded  in  the  "  Com- 
nienUrietooUieQ«lUGW«r,"T.44.  Hii  treacheiT  ii  mnrdsd  io  »  ptMMge  of 
thitbock. 
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was  changed.  The  legion  of  Pompeiae  eneoaraged  bj  the 
hope  of  speedj  help  attempted  to  resist  at  the  Decumana 
Porta  or  back  gat«  of  the  camp  and  evea  to  attack  Caesar's 
men.  Caesar's  horsemen  were  still  making  their  way  through 
the  narrow  passage,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  rampart 
that  led  to  the  river,  and  across  the  loose  earth  with  which  a 
small  part  of  the  ditch  had  been  filled,  and  as  they  saw  tjiat 
a  retfMt  would  be  diScnlt,  they  set  the  example  of  flying. 
The  right  wing  was  separated  ft^m  the  left,  for  tbe  right  had 
only  crossed  the  rampart  that  extended  &om  one  corner  of 
the  camp  to  the  river,  and  between  them  and  the  left  wing 
were  the  fortifications  of  the  camp.  When  they  saw  the 
flight  of  the  cavalry,  they  were  afraid  that  they  should  be 
caught  within  the  rampart  which  they  had  crossed,  and  they 
attempted  to  retire  at  that  part  where  they  had  made  a 
breach;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  in  their  eagerness  to 
avoid  this  narrow  passage  threw  themselves  from  the  rampart 
into  the  ditch  a  &11  of  about  nineteen  &et.  Those  who  went 
first  were  crushed,  for  they  who  came  after  passed  over  their 
bodies  and  thus  saved  their  lives. 

Caesar's  soldiers  on  the  left  wing,  seeing  the  approach  of 
Fompeins  and  the  flight  of  the  right  wing,  were  afraid  that 
they  might  be  surrouaded,  for  they  had  the  enemy  both 
without  the  camp  and  within,  and  began  to  think  of  retiring 
to  their  new  camp  by  the  way  by  which  they  came.  All  was 
confusion,  terror  and  flight.  When  Caesar  attempted  to  lay 
hold  of  the  standards  and  commanded  the  bearers  to  stay 
their  flight,  some  still  continncd  running,'  others  through 
fear  dropped  tbe  ataodards,  and  not  a  single  mau  would  face 
about.  It  is  said*  that  Caesar  had  a  narrow  escape.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  a  tall  strong  man  who  was  running  past 
him  and  ordered  him  to  turn  round  to  the  enemy;  but  the 
man  bewildered  with  fear  raised  his  sword  to  strike  Caesar, 
who  was  only  saved  by  hb  shield-bearer  cutting  off  the  man's 
arm  at  the  shoulder. 

Two  things  helped  to  save  the  army  from  destruction. 
Pompeius,  as  Caesar  supposes,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  for  the 

■  "AliidimiHiteqaii."    Tbii  ia  muntalllgible.    8ae  QMlei*!  note  p.  (8. 
'  PloUrch,  CasMT,  c.  S9,  Apioaii.  B.  C.  U.  62. 
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success  was  more  than  be  expected  after  baring  jast  seen  bis 
men  flying  from  tbe  camp,  for  some  time  did  not  venture  to 
approacb  tbe  ramparts,  and  bis  cavaliy  were  checked  at  the 
narrow  breaches  in  tbe  line  leading  to  the  river  which  were 
also  occupied  by  Caesar's  soldiers.  Thus  small  circumstances 
produced  great  results  both  ways.  The  lines  from  the  camp 
to  the  river  prevented  Caesar's  victory  from  being  complete 
though  tbe  camp  of  Fompeius  was  already  stormed ;  and  the 
same  lines  by  stopping  tbe  pursuit  of  Fompeius'  cavalry 
saved  Caesar's  army.  These  facta  may  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  tbe  words  attributed  by  Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  39)  to 
Caesar,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  to  bis  friends,  "  To-day 
the  enemy  would  have  had  a  victory,  if  they  had  possessed  a 
general  who  knew  how  to  conquer"  (Sueton,  Caesar,  c.  36).* 
In  these  two  fights  on  one  day  Caesar  lost  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  men.  The  number  of  horsemen  who  perished  is  omitted 
in  oar  texts.  One  of  the  horsemen  who  were  killed  was 
Tuticanus  Oallus,  son  of  a  senator,  and  the  distinguished 
Soman  equites,  C.  Fl^naa  of  Phusentia,  A.  Granins  of 
Pnteoli,  and  M.  Sacrativir  of  Capoa.  Hiirty-two  tribunes 
and  centurions  also  lost  their  lives.  But  the  greater  part  of 
t^e  men  perished  without  a  single  wound,  in  the  dit«h  and  at 
the  ramparts  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river,  being  trampled 
down  by  their  own  comrades  in  the  flight  and  confusion. 
Thirty-two  standards  were  also  lost  (c.  71).  Fompeius  was 
sainted  with  the  title  of  Imperator  by  his  army,  and  he 
retained  the  title  and  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  by  it ; 
but  neither  in  tbe  letters  which  he  wrote  nor  on  the  fasoes 
did  he  display  the  usual  decorations  of  the  bay.  Labienus 
asked  for  the  prisoners  to  be  given  up  to  him,  and  Fompeius 
consented  to  surrender  them  to  this    renegade,  who   after 

*  Appiin  (B.  C.  ii.  BE)  ibnnd  Hnnewliere  >  atory  Mat  Labianiu,  bcan^  deprived 
of  his  wits  by  the  deitj,  adriied  Pompdai  to  pnnae  the  AigitlreB,  when,  at  the 
hUbmon  thinki,  he  might  baTe  easily  tea/ei  Cuaar'i  camp  where  there  were 
onlj  two  cohorts.  There  ii  no  doobt  that  Pompeioi  might  euily  hare  neiteil 
Caonr*!  camp,  bat  it  is  ponible  that  he  woold  have  gained  nothing  bj  doing  ao ; 
and  if  I^bienul  advised  bim  to  kill  as  maDy  as  he  conld  of  Coesar'a  men  in  the 
confurion,  k>  far  Anm  having  lost  his  wits,  we  couelnde  that  he  wns  in  inll  pos- 
senion  of  them.  If  Pompeias  hiid  broken  into  Caesar's  camp,  Caenr  might 
have  raided  Ma  men  and  s^ied  tbe  camp  of  the  enemy. 
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bringing  them  out  and  addressing  tliem  by  tlie  title  of  fellow- 
soldiers  asked  them  in  the  most  insulting  manner  whether 
Teteran  soldiere  were  accastomed  to  run  away,  and  then 
ordered  them  to  be  massacred  before  the  whole  army.  Caeear 
supposes  that  Labienns  made  this  display  of  excessive  zeal  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  his  credit;  for  deserters  are  not 
generally  trusted  by  those  to  whom  they  pass  over.  But  the 
.  gnilt  of  this  scandalons  act  must  rest  with  Fompeias,  who 
from  early  years  had  shown  a  cruel  disposition,  and  he  well 
knew  the  violent  character  of  Labienus.  We  cannot  accept 
the  statement  of  Dion  (46.  c.  52)  that  Fompeine  refnsed  to 
assume  the  bays  because  he  was  unwilling  to  triumph  over 
fellow-citizens. 

This  success  increased  the  oonfidence  and  presamption  of 
the  Fompeian  party :  they  no  longer  thought  of  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war;  they  Supposed  that  it  was  ended. 
Caesar  has  made  his  apology  for  this  unfortunate  day  (B.  C. 
iii.  72).  He  says  that  the  men  on  the  side  of  Fempeius  did 
not  take  into  account  the  inferiority  of  Caesar's  numbers,  not 
the  uDfavonrable  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  straits  in 
which  they  were  placed  by  having  seized  the  camp  and 
having  an  enemy  on  both  sides,  within  the  ramparts  and 
without ;  nor  did  they  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Caesar's 
force  was  cut  into  two  parts  so  that  the  one  could  not  help 
the  other.  Nor  did  they  reflect  that  there  had  been  no  fierce 
shock  and  onset  between  them  and  their  enemy,  that  no 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  Caesar's  men  had  inflicted 
more  damage  on  themselves  by  crowding  in  the  narrow 
passages  than  they  had  received  from  the  men  of  Fompeias. 
Hnally  they  did  not  think  of  the  accidents  of  war  which 
befall  both  sides,  nor  how  oflen  small  causes  arising  from 
groundless  suspicion  or  sudden  terror,  or  superstitious  fear 
had  caused  great  loss,  whenever  either  through  the  fault  of  a 
commander  or  tribune  some  blow  had  been  infiicted  on  an 
army;  but  just  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory  by  their  own 
valour,  and  no  change  of  fortune  were  possible,  they  spread 
the  fame  of  that  day's  success  through  the  world  by  report 
and  letters. 

Caesar  has  not  concealed  his  loss;  and  he  had  received  a 
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greater  ebeck  even  than  that  before  Gergovia  (vol.  iv.  318). 
Perhi^is  if  be  had  succeeded  in  hu  enterptiae  he  might  have 
brought  Pompeius  to  a  general  battle  j  but  if  his  adversaiy 
wanted  courage  to  prosecute  the  advantage  which  be  had 
gained,  be  bad  certainljr  shown  the  ability  of  a  good  general 
in  transporting  bis  troops  to  the  sonth-westem  extremity  of 
Caesar's  lines  and  breaking  through  them,.  Caesar's  right 
wing  caused  the  mischief  by  taking  the  line  of  defence  from  , 
the  camp  to  the  river  for  one  of  the  sides  of  the  camp.  Sut 
it  seems  that  Caesar  himself  deserves  blame,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  matter  for  blowing  saoh  a  mistake  to  be 
possible,  for  this  line  of  defence  was  within  sight  of  bis  camp ; 
unless  it  was  hid  by  the  wood ;  and  this  may  have  been  so. 
We  may  then  perhaps  assume  that  Caesar  did  not  know  that 
this  line  existed,  for  if  be  did,  be  might  have  sent  aome 
cohorts  of  the  ninth  legion  against  that  side,  and  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  ground  where  they  bad  themselves 
made  the  smaller  camp. 

Napoleon  remarks  (Precis  des  Guerres  de  C^sar,  p.  149) : 
"  The  manoeuvres  of  Caesar  at  DyrrhBchium  are  extremely 
rash,  and  h4  was  well  punished  for  them.  How  could  he 
hope  to  maintain  himself  advantageously  on  a  line  of  contre- 
vallation  six  leagues  in  length,  blodcading  an  army  which 
was  master  of  the  sea  Mid  occupied  a  central  position  ?  "  The 
emperor  does  not  say  what  Caesar  ought  to  have  done  instead 
of  blockading  bis  enemy,  who  would  not  fight ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  for  any  man  to  say  what  Caesar  ought  to  have  done. 
Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  64)  states  that  Caesar  repented  of  having 
encamped  before  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompeius  had  all  his 
supplies,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  have  drawn  him  oS  to 
some  other  place  "  into  like  difficulties."  Appian's  meaning 
is  sometimes  very  obscure.  Perhaps  "  like  difficulties  "  may 
be  such  difficulties  as  Caesar  suffered.  The  remark  taken  in 
any  way  is  very  foolish  and  therefore  not  Caesar's.  Pompeius 
would  not  leave  a  good  position  to  follow  Caesar  to  a  worse, 
when  he  evidently  was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 
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THE  MAKCH  INTO  THESSALY. 

B.O.  4». 

Caxsab  had  failed  in  his  demga,  and  now  saw  that  he  miut 
chMige  hiB  phuis.  He  drev  off  his  men  from  the  posta  which 
thej  oceapied,  and  disoo&tinninff  the  blockade  he  hroaght  all 
his  force  together  and  addreeeed  the  men.  He  exhorted  them 
sot  to  be  disoonraged  nor  to  give  way  to  fear,  but  to  set  off 
agaimtt  one  inconsiderable  Ices  their  maaj  victories.  They 
ought  to  be  grateinl  to  fortune  for  having  got  poaseasion  of 
Italy  without  blood^edj  reduced  to  submission  the  two  Spains, 
and  for  having  secured  the  provinces,  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
which  supplied  com  to  Borne;  finally  they  should  remember 
with  what  good  luck  they  had  crossed  the  sea  amidst  hostile 
fleets  when  the  ports  and  shores  were  occupied  by  an  enemy. 
If  they  had  not  been  alt<^ther  fortunate,  they  must  make 
amends  for  any  want  of  soocees  by  increased  care.  The  recent 
misfortnne  ought  to  be  attributed  to  any  caoae  rather  than  to 
hiffl.  He  had  given  them  fair  ground  to  fight  on,  he  had 
seized  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had  expelled  and  defeated  them. 
But  whether  their  own  foars,  or  some  mistake  or  even  fortune 
had  interrupted  a  victory  already  won  and  in  their  hands,  every 
man  oogbt  to  do  his  best  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been 
sustained.  If  this  should  be  done,  their  loss  would  turn  oat 
to  be  a  gain,  as  it  had  happened  at  Gergovia,  and  those  who 
at  first  had  been  afraid  to  fight  would  be  ready  to  offer 
battle. 

After  this  address  he  declared  some  of  the  standard-beaierB 
to  be  di^iaced,  and  he  degraded  them.    So  great  was  the 
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vexation  of  the  army  and  their  zeal  to  wipe  out  this  infamy, 
that  not  a  single  soldier  required  the  bidding  of  either  tribune 
or  centurion,  but  every  man  was  ready  to  impose  on  himself 
heavier  labour,  and  all  were  eager  to  fight :  even  some  of  the 
higher  officers  moved  by. Caesar's  words,'  thought  that  they 
ought  to  remain  before  Dyrrhachium  and  try  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.  But  Caesar  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  soU 
diers,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  recent  terror,  and  he 
thought  that  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  them  to  recover 
their  spirits :  besides,  after  abandoning  his  lines  he  was  afraid 
that  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies. 
Accordingly  afber  providing  for  the  woanded  and  sick  he 
silently  sent  forward  at  nightfall  all  the  ba^age  under  the 
protection  of  one  legion  to  Apollonia,  with  orders  not  to  halt 
before  reaching  this  town.  At  the  banning  of  the  fourth 
watch  all  the  legions  except  two  marched  out  of  the  camp  by 
several  gates  to  save  time  and  followed  the  b^gage.  After 
a  short  interval  he  ordered  the  signal  for  breaking  up  tlie 
camp  to  be  given,  that  the  nsoal  military  practice  might  not 
be  neglected,  and  the  enemy  might  hear  of  his  departure  as 
late  as  possible.  If  no  signal  had  been  given,  the  enemy 
would  soon  have  seen  that  Caesar  was  retreating,  for  it  was 
near  daybreak;  hut  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  flight  by  giving  the  signal  for  breaking  Dp 
as  if  no  enemy  was  near.  Caesar  now  immediately  set  out 
with  the  two  remaining  legions  and  coming  np  with  the  rear 
of  those  who  were  in  advance  was  so(hi  out  of  sight  of  the 
camp. 

Later  writers  fonnd  other  histories  of  this  war  besides 
Caesar's  and  made  use  of  them.  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  63)  reports 
that  Pompeius  expected  that  Caesar's  men  would  come  over 
to  him  as  they  were  suffenng  from  hunger,  and  were  in 
despair  after  the  defeat :  and  he  particularly  expected  the 
superior  officers  to  desert  through  fear  of  punishment.  But  if 
Pompeius  had  these  expectations,  he  was  deceived  in  his 
reckoning.  Appian  also  reports  that  after  Caesar  had  begun 
his  retreat,  Pompeius  called  a  council  to  deliberate  on  what  he 
should  do ;  which  is  not  literally  true,  for  he  set  out  in  pursuit 
■  "  OnUaae  permoti  "  Appear*  to  be  a  better  reading  tluin  "  ntione  permoti." 
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of  Caesar  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  adversary  bad  left 
hia  camp.  It  is  however  probable  that  there  waB  some  deli- 
beration about  the  futare  conduct  of  the  war,  Afranius,  who 
was  now  with  Pompeine,  recommended  that  the  naval  force 
should  be  emplojed  in  looking  aft«r  Caesar,  who  would  be 
wandering  about  in  great  difficoAiee.  This  advice  is  very 
absurd  in  the  form  in  which  Appian  represents  it,  but  it  is  in 
the  manner  of  this  historical  compiler,  who  sometimes  abridges 
and  condenses  until  his  readers  cannot  discover  the  meaning. 
Something  follows  however  which  may  help  ns.  Afranius 
also  proposed  that  Pompeius  should  cross  the  sea  to  Italy  with 
his  land  forces  and  take  possession  of  it,  which  would  be  easy, 
and  that  then  he  should  make  himself  master  of  Qallia  and 
Spain,  and  finally  return  to  attack  Caesar.  The  fleet  in  the 
meantiiiie  could  be  employed  in  watching  Caesar's  movements, 
and  preventing  him  &om  using  any  ships  which  he  might 
collect  for  a  second  invasion  of  Italy.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  Pompeius  or  his  advisers  did  think  of  sailing  back  to 
Italy,  which  could  have  made  no  resistance.  Appian  decides 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  Pompeius  could  have  done, 
and  those  who  have  a  taste  for  speculating  on  the  probable 
results  of  events,  if  they  bad  been  different  from  what  they 
were,  might  make  a  rhetorical  declamation  in  support  of 
Appian's  opinion.  But  wiser  men  let  such  things  alone,  and 
limit  themselves  to  the  facts  of  history  and  their  consequences. 
If  Pompeius  did  deliberate,  his  deliberation  was  short,  for  it 
was  time  to  act  when  he  saw  that  his  dreaded  antagonist  had 
left  his  camp,  and  not  without  some  purpose  as  Pompeius  well 
knew.  He  listened  then  to  those  who  told  him  that  it  would 
be  disgraceful  not  to  pursue  Caesar  in  his  flight,  and  for  the 
conqueror  himself  to  fly  as  if  he  were  defeated.  This  advice 
may  have  had  some  effect  in  determining  the  resolution  of 
Pompeius ;  but  there  was  another  reason  which  Appian  also 
mentions,  the  danger  of  Scipio  in  Macedonia  being  attacked 
by  Caesar;  and. this  was  in  truth  a  very  sufficient  reason  for 
Pompeius  pursuing.  Plutarch  (Pompeius,  c.  6d)  appears  to 
have  followed  the  same  authority  as  Appian,  unless  Appian 
followed  Plutarch,  who  further  states  that  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  Macedonia  to  oppose  Scipio,  "  for  he  concluded  that 
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he  shonld  ettfaer  draw  Pompeiue  after  him  to  a  coaati7  when 
he  would  fight  without  the  advantage  of  having'  the  sanw 
supplies  from  the  eea  or  that  he  would  defeat  Scipio  if  be  wen 
left  to  himself."  Plutarch  has  a  story  that  Caesar  after  hie 
great  loss  spent  a  restless  night  in  agony  and  perplexity, 
blaming  himself  for  not  having  obrried  the  wu  into  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  which  were  rich  countries,  and  for  having  placed 
himself  near  the  sea  which  the  enemy  commauded,  and  where 
he  was  rather  the  besieged  than  the  besieger.  This  is  in 
Plutarch's  usual  style. 

Pompeius  seeing  or  guessing  Caesar's  design  left  M.  Cato* 
witb  fifteen  cohorts  to  protect  Dyriliachium  and  the  stores, 
and  fallowed  Caesar  with  the  rest  of  his  army  in  the  hope  of 
overtaking  his  troops  marching  in  column  and  incumbered 
with  baggage.  He  sent  forward  his  cavalry  to  check  the  rear 
of  Caesar's  letreatiiig  army,  but  they  were  unable  to  overt^e 
it,  as  Caesar's  men  were  without  baggage  and  were  a  long  way 
a  head  of  the  pursuers.  But  when  they  hfid  reached  the  river 
Genusus,  the  banks  of  which  were  an  impediment  to  the 
march,  the  cavalry  of  Pompeius  came  up  with  Caesar's  rear 
and  fell  upon  it.  Caeaar  sent  his  cavalry  with  four  hundred 
antcsignani  (p.  51)  distributed  among  them  to  reeist  the 
attack ;  and  his  men  did  their  duty  so  well  that  they  drove 
the  enemy  back,  killed  many  of  them,  and  without  Bustaining 
any  loss  joined  the  retreating  column. 

Having  completed  the  regular  distance  on  that  daj^s  march 
according  to  hie  design  Caesar  toc^  his  army  over  the  Oenueus 
and  rested  in  his  old  camp  opposite  to  Asparagium.  He  kept 
all  the  soldiers  within  the  lines,  but  sent  out  the  cavaliy  for 
forage,  with  orders  to  return  immediately  by  the  decuman 
gate,  whioh  was  turned  from  the  enemy.  Pompeius  also  hav- 
ing completed  the  same  day's  march  baited  in  his  old  camp 
near  to  Asparagium.  Hie  soldiers  being  unemployed,  for  the 
works  of  the  camp  were  still  entire,  some  of  them  went  a  great 
distance  to  find  wood  and  forage ;  and  others,  who  had  left 
behind  a  lai^  part  of  their  heavy  and  light  baggage  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  orders  to  march,  were  tempted  by  the 
proximity  of  their  former  camp  to  leave  their  arms  in  their 
*  Cicaro,  H.  Vtno  and  otiien  dIh  remiuiied  at  DyrrluchlDin. 
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present  qnartera  and  to  fetch  their  property.  They  snppoBed 
that  Caesar  would  not  stir,  for  he  bad  apparently  sent  bis 
cavalry  to  forage,  but  the  behaviour  of  the  men  shows  that  the 
discipline  in  the  army  of  Pompeius  wae  bad.  The  eaemy  being 
now  unable  to  parsae,  as  Caesar  had  foreseen,  about  midday  he 
gave  the  signal  for  marching;  and  by  advancing  eight  miles 
further  he  made  the  whole  day's  march  double  of  that  which 
be  bad  already  done.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  also  Caesar 
sent  forward  his  baggage  at  nightfall,  and  on  the  following 
morning  at  early  day  he  set  out  himself;  by  which  arrange- 
ment, if  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight,  his  army  would  be 
free  from  all  incumbrance.  He  did  the  same  on  the  following 
days,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  cross  deep  rivers  and  to  march 
by  difficult  loads  without  suffering  any  damage.  Pompeius 
after  losing  time  on  the  first  day,  and  striving  by  long  marches 
on  the  following  days  to  come  up  with  the  army,  gave  ap  the 
purstdt  on  the  foarth  day. 

It  was  necessary  for  Caesar  to  visit  Apollonia,  in  oider  to 
leave  his  wounded  there,  to  pay  his  army,  to  encourage  his 
friehda  in  those  parts  and  to  put  garrisons  in  their  towns.  But 
he  did  all  this  in  the  least  possible  time,  for  he  was  afraid  that 
Domitins  might  be  attacked  by  Pompeius,  and  he  advanced  to 
join  him  with  all  speed.  He  explains  hie  plan  of  the  future 
campaign  in  a  few  words.  If  Pompeius  should  march  against 
Domitins,  who  was  in  Macedonia,  be  must  leave  the  coast  and 
the  stores  which  he  had  collected  in  Dyrrhachium,  he  would 
be  separated  from  his  magazines  of  food  and  all  his  supplies, 
and  would  be  compelled  to  fight  Caesar  on  equal  terms.  If 
Pompebs  should  cross  over  to  Italy,  Caesar  would  join  Domi- 
tins and  march  through  Illyricum,  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  protect  Italy,  Farther,  if  Pompeius 
should  attack  Apollonia  and  Oricum  and  attempt  to  cut  off 
Caesar  from  all  communication  with  the  coast,  Caesar  would 
blockade  Scipio  in  his  camp,  for  he  assumed  that  Scipio  would 
not  meet  bim  in  the  field,  and  thus  Pompeius  would  be  forced 
to  come  to  Scipio's  aid. 

Accordingly  he  sent  written  instmctione  to  Domitius,  and 
he  left  four  cohorts  to  defend  Apollonia,  one  cohort  at  Liseus 
aod  three  at  Oricum  with  the  wounded.    Caesar  does  not  ex- 
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plain  how  he  could  leave  one  cohort  at  Lissas,  which  ib  north 
of  Dyrrhachinm ;  hut  he  m&y  have  given  orders  that  this 
cohort  should  march  to  Liseue,  if  PompeiuB  should  advance  to 
Macedonia  and  thus  leave  the  way  to  LisBus  open.  When  he 
had  provided  for  the  aafety  of  these  places  Caesar  began  his 
march  through  Epirus  and  the  country  named  Athamania.* 
As  Caesar's  march  was  directed  to  Aeginium  (Stagiis)  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  Thessaly  near  the  river  Feneios,  his  course 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  lower  Aous  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  a  smaller  hranch  now  named  Diyno,  then  np 
the  valley  of  the  Dryno  and  past  Jo&nnina  to  the  pass  of 
M^tzovo  in  the  range  of  Piudus,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which  pass  stood  the  town  of  Aeginium. 

PompeiuB,  who  had  conjectured  Caesar's  design^  determined 
to  hasten  his  march  to  join  Scipio,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing him  if  Caesar  moved  in  that  direction ;  and  if  Caesar 
should  not  leave  the  sea-coast  and  Oricum,  hecause  he  might 
he  expecting  l^ions  and  cavaliy  from  Italy,  Pompeias  wonld 
still  join  Scipio  and  attack  Domitius. 

For  these  reasons  hoth  Caesar  and  Pompeins  advanced  with 
all  speed,  each  to  support  his  own  general  and  to  surprise  if 
possible  the  general  of  his  enemy.  Caesar's  march  to  Apol- 
lonia  had  led  him  from  the  direct  route  to  Thessaly;  hut 
Pompeius  had  an  easy  road  through  Candavia  along  the  Via 
Egnatia  into  Macedonia.  Caesar  had  also  another  and  an 
unforeseen  difficulty.  Domitius,  who  for  many  days  had  been 
encamped  opposite  to  Scipio,  had  left  this  position  and  gone  to 
Heraclea  to  look  for  snpplies,  Heraclea'  Lyncestis  was  on 
the  Via  Egnatia  east  of  Candavia,  and  thus  Domitius  without 
knowing  it  had  placed  himself  on  the  road  along  which  Pom- 
peius was  marching.  But  Caesar  at  the  time  knew  nothing 
of  this.  Pompeins  also  had  sent  letters  to  all  the  provinces 
and  towns  after  the  fight  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  thus  a  report 

'  The  old  editiom  of  Cmiu  have  "  per  EfHrnn  atqae  Acunuuam,"  *liicfa  ii 
manifotl;  wrong,  uid  hu  been  eoneoted  in  reomt  editiotu.  Plntarch  (fiimtr, 
o.  66)  foood  Athanuuiia  either  in  Cuua'a  text  or  lomewhere  else. 

*  The  MSS.  of  Cuvr  hava  (c.  79)  "  Heiscleun  Senlioaai,"  which  meang 
"  Heraclea  SIntica,"  a  town  a  long  wa j  cart  near  the  Strpnon.  "  Senticam  ** 
appears  to  be  an  Interpolation  made  by  Kme  oopyUt. 
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had  been  spread  abroad  in  which  the  truth  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated, that  Caesar  was  defeated  with  the  lose  of  nearly  all 
his  army  and  was  a  fugitive.  In  consequence  of  this  rumour 
Caesar  found  enemies  on  bis  march ;  some  states  which  had 
been  friendly  fell  off  from  him,  and  the  messengers  from 
Caesar  t«  Domitiua  and  from  Domitius  to  Caesar  were  unable 
to  accomplish  their  migsion,  Domitius  was  saved  by  his  own 
enemies.  Some  AUobroges,  the  friends  of  Baucillus  and  Egus, 
who  bad  deserted  to  Fompeiua,  spied  as  they  were  on  the  march 
a  reconnoitering  party  of  Domitius,  and  either  moved  by  the 
remembrance  that  they  had  been  comrades  in  the  Gallic  wars, 
or  by  their  boastful  temper^  told  them  all  that  had  happened 
before  Dyrrhachium,  and  that  Caesar  had  marched  away  and 
Fompeius  was  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  Domitius  was  in- 
formed of  his  danger,  for  he  was  only  four  hours'  march  from 
Fompeius,  he  turned  due  south  and  at  Aeginium  met  Caesar 
as  he  was  on  the  road  into  Thessaly. 

The  course  of  Domitius  in  a  direct  line  froa  Lyncestis  to 
Aeginium  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  English  miles,  and 
it  is  not  said  that  he  was  molested  on  the  march.  Caesar  and 
Domitius  united  their  forces  at  Aeginium,  which  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  basin  of  Tbessaly.  This  town,  which  had 
been  plundered  in  the  Macedonian  war  by  L.  Aemilius  Faulus, 
was  perhaps  a  deserted  pUce,  for  Caesar  names  Gomphi,  to. 
which  he  marched  from  Aeginium,  the  first  town  of  Thessaly  as 
you  come  from  Epirus.  Gomphi  is  phiced  by  Leake  at  the  site 
of  Episcopi  on  the  lefl  bant  of  a  tributary  of  the  Peneins,  the 
Slinri,  probably  the  ancient  Famisus,  and  near  the  great 
mountain  range  of  Findus.  A  few  months  before  the  people 
of  Gomphi  had  sent  commissioners  to  Caesar  to  place  all  their 
resoarces  at  his  disposal  and  to  ask  for  a  garrison.  But  the 
report  of  Caesar's  loss  at  Dyrrhachium  had  reached  Gomphi  in 
a  greatly  exaggerated  form ;  and  Androsthenes,  praetor  of 
Tliessaly,  as  Caesar  names  him,  preferring  to  join  Pompeins 
in  his  victory  to  being  on  the  side  of  Caesar  in  his  bad  luck, 
brought  all  the  slaves  and  freemen  from  the  country  into  the 
town,  closed  the  gates  and  sent  messengers  to  Scipio  and  Fom- 
peius to  ask  for  help :  he  had  confidence  in  the  defences  of  the 
town,  if  relief  came  quick,  but  he  could  not  sustain  a  long 
Vol.  V.  0 
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siege.  When  Soipio  heard  of  the  two  armies  qaitting 
Dyrrhachium,  be  led  his  troops  acrora  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains to  Larisa  in  Thessaly  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Feneins, 
and  Pompeius  was  not  yet  near  Thessaly,  Scipio  would  cross 
the  mountains  by  the  pass  which  Livy  (44.  e.  2)  names  Volu- 
atana,  and  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  Titare- 
sius  of  Homer,  which  flowing  from  the  north  joins  the  Feneius 
below  Larisa. 

Caesar  havinj^  made  his  camp  ordered  scaling-ladders, 
"  muBcnli "  (mantelets)  and  fascines  to  be  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate assaalt.*  When  all  was  ready,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
men  the  adrantage  of  getting  possession  of  a  well-stored  and 
rich  town,  which  would  supply  all  their  wants,  and  the  captare 
would  also  strike  terror  into  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly ;  but 
the  work  must  be  done  quick  before  any  help  could  come  to 
the  town.  The  soldiers,  who  were  tempted  by  so  many  good 
things,  responded  with  ardour  to  the  general,  who  made  the 
attack  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  though  the  walls 
were  very  high,  Caeear  stormed  the  town  before  sunset  and  let 
his  men  plunder  it.  He  immediately  left  Gomphi  and  marched 
to  another  town  named  Metropolis  before  the  inhabitants 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Cromphi.  Caesar's  expression  "  imme- 
diately" (statim),  as  Goeler  remarks,  must  not  perhaps  be 
taken  literally.  His  men  would  require  a  few  hours  to  sack 
Gomphi  to  their  heart's  content  and  after  the  labour  of  the 
assault  and  the  debauch  which  followed,  they  would  hardly  be 
got  together  before  the  next  morning. 

Caesar  neyer  troubles  himself  about  reporting  excesses  com- 
mitted at  the  sack  of  a  town.  But  others  did  and  they  have 
recorded  some  things  which  Plutarch  and  Appian  have  copied. 
Caesar's  men  had  long  been  on  short  allowance,  and  they 
found  little  to  eat  on  the  road  to  Thessaly,  for  the  people 
through  whose  territory  they  marched  refused  to  supply  Caesar 
with  food.  But  the  capture  of  Gomphi  satisfied  all  their 
wants,  and  those  who  were  in  an  unhealthy  state  in  consequence 
of  privation  were  cured  by  the  abundance  of  wine  which  they 
found  in  the  town  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  c.  41).    If  the  wine  was 

'  At  Cte»*i  could  have  carried  little  bmvy  baggage,  he  niut  have  mde 
»11  thii  aiega  material  on  the  tpot  in  a  ibpit  time. 
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good,  a  dmokeD  debauch  would  probably  put  them  all  io  sound 
condition.  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  64)  says  that  the  soldiers  who 
were  very  hungry  filled  themeelres  fall  in  Gomphi,  and  got 
beastly  drunk,  and  that  Caesar's  Germane  were  worst  of  all 
and  made  tbemselreB  most  ridiculous.  The  hiatoiian  thinks 
that  if  FompeioB  had  come  upon  Caesar'a  men  in  this  condi- 
tion he  might  have  had  a  splendid  success,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable; but  he  adds  that  Fompeius  despised  his  enemy  and  for 
that  reason  did  not  pursue  him.  Appian  evidently  bad  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  position  of  Pompeios.  There  were  probably 
many  stories  of  the  sack  of  Oomphi.  Appian  has  reported 
one.  There  were  fonnd  in  a  doctor's  shop  the  bodies  of 
twenty  old  men  of  the  first  rank  lying  on  the  floor,  without 
any  wound,  and  with  cups  by  them  as  if  they  had  sat  down 
to  a  wine  entertainment ;  and  there  was  one  seated  in  a  chair, 
who  might  be  a  doctor  or  acting  as  such,  who  had  furnished 
the  poison  to  the  rest. 

Metropolis  was  a  town  south  of  Gompbi  and  near  the 
lofty  monntains  which  form  the  western  ^Mundary  of  Uie 
basin  of  Theesaly.  Leake  fixes  the  position  at  the  small 
village  of  Patedkastro.  The  people  of  Metropolis,  who  had 
heard  the  same  reports  as  the  people  of  Gomphi,  followed  their 
example,  closed  the  gates  and  filled  the  walls  with  armed  men; 
but  when  they  heard  of  the  capture  <^  Gomphi  from  the 
prisonere  whom  Caesar  produced  before  the  wall,  they  opened 
thegst«8.  Caesar  protected  the  townsmen  against  all  harm  from 
his  men,  and  the  consequence  of  this  prudent  behaviour  was, 
that  Hie  Thessalians,  contrasting  the  good  fortune  of  Metropolis 
with  the  sufferings  of  Gomphi,  joined  Caesar,  and  there  was 
not  a  sing^  city  except  Ijarisa,  which  was  occupied  by  Scipio's 
laige  force,  that  refused  to  submit  and  obey  his  orders. 
Caesar's  words  cannot  be  accepted  literally,  I  think.  He  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  south-western  angle  of  Thessaly,  and 
Pompeins,  or  Scipio,  who  represented  him^  was  at  Larisa,  and 
we  may  assume  that  each  of  them  commanded  the  obedience 
of  those  towns  which  were  nearest  to  each. 

Caesar  *  fonnd  a  convenient  position  in  the  open  country, 

■  '* Ue  idoneum  locam  in  sgris  nactus"  (B.  C.  iii.  SI).     EraiMr  lays  that 

'■ille"eao  only  refer  to  Sd^c^notiHit  has  beaa  rappowd,  to  Caevr,  and  tUs 
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abonading  in  com,  which  was  then  nearly  ripe,  and  there  he 
determined  %o  wait  for  Pompeius. 

The  convenient  position  which  Caesar  occnpied  was,  as  we 
eball  afterwards  Bee,  near  Fharsalus  which  was  not  far  from 
the  Gouth-easteni  branch  of  the  Feneius.  He  says  nothing  of 
his  march  from  Metropolis  to  Pharsaluii,  for  it^as  no  milifsry 
movement  that  required  notice.  Appian  (ii.  64),  who  has  re- 
ported the  capture  of  Gomphi,  does  not  mention  Metropolisj 
but  he  says  that  Caesar  after  a  cootinnooa  march  of  seven 
days  encamped  near  PhirealaB.  He  seems  to  reckon  the 
seven  days  from  Qumphi.  This  distance  from  Gomphi  past 
Metropolis  to  PharsoliiB  would  not  be  mora  than  fifty  miles ; 
and  as  Caesar  (c.  84)  speaks  of  having  got  ready  bis  supplies 
before  the  battle,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  collected 
provisions  on  the  march  from  Metropolis  to  Fbarsalus. 

A  few  days  later  Pompeius  arrived  in  Thessaly,  and  made 
an  address  to  the  united  anny.  He  thanked  his  own  men, 
and  exhorted  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  to  be  ready  to  take  their 
share  of  the  booty  and  rewards  which  would  follow  a  victory 
that  was  already  won.  All  the  legions  were  placed  within  one 
camp,  and  Pompeius  shared  with  his  fatber-in-law  Seipio  the 
honours  of  the  commaDdership-in<«hief  by  allowing  him  to  ^ve 
the  military  signal  with  the  trumpet  and  to  have  a  praetorian 
tent.  Thus  in  fact  there  were  two  independent  generals  in 
one  camp  each  commanding  his  own  army.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured with  great  probability  that  Pompeius  wished  to  quiet 
the  jealoos  Roman  nobles  about  him  by  the  show  of  giving  ap 
some  of  that  power  which  they  had  from  necessity  conferred 
npon  him. 

Caesar  says  nothing  of  the  route  which  Pompeius  took  to 
reach  Iiarisaj  nor  in  bis  mUitary  bistoiy  was  it  of  the  slightest 
importance.  We  know  that  he  did  arrive  in  Thessaly,  and 
that  is  BufiScient.  But  men  will  conjecture,  even  when  con- 
jecture is  useless,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Pompeins 
continued  his  march  along  the  Via  Egnatia  to  Pella,  where  he 
took  the  great  road  to  the  south,  between  Olympus  and  the 
sea  and  then  went  ap  the  valley  of  Tempo  to  Larisa.     We 

pnmouD  itself  provea  tbia.  OoeleF  contend!  that  "  iUe  "  refera  to  Casaar,  ani] 
gtrca  good  reuont  Ibr  hia  opinion. 
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have  been  told  that  Pompeiua  was  within  four  hours'  march  of 
Hersclea  when  DomitiuB  left  that  place  and  tamed  to  the 
sontli.  Scipio  also  when  he  left  the  HaliacmoQ  or  whatever 
his  position  then  was,  went  south  by  a  well-known  paeB  to  the 
basin  of  the  Eurotas  and  halted  at  Larisa.  The  reasonable 
conjecture  is  that  Fompeius  followed  in  the  same  direction  aa 
Scipio,  instead  of  adding  to  the  distanoe  between  Heracleia 
and  Lariaa  by  taking  a  circuitous  route  past  Pella.  Caesar, 
as  I  assume,  and  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  prove,  had  crossed 
the  great  branch  of  the  Peneius,  named  Apidanus  by  Goelur, 
and  EnipeuB  by  other  critics,  and  had  placed  himself  in  the 
plain  north  of  this  stream,  which  lay  between  him  and 
Pharsatus. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BATTLE. 

B.C.  48. 

Thk  evidence  about  the  battle  named  tbe  battle  of  FharaaUa 
consists  of  two  parta,  Caesar'a  own  narrative  (B.C.  iii.  82 — 99), 
and  tbe  statements  of  later  writers.  From  these  materials  and 
by  the  aid  of  some  conjecture  attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  two  armies  before  tbe  battle  and 
some  circnmBtances  which  happened  after  it.  There  are  also 
two  ways  in  which  a  modem  writer  may  construct  his  nanu- 
tive  of  this  great  event :  he  may  compound  a  story  from 
Caesar's  text  and  other  later  authorities;  or  he  may  present 
the  narrative  of  the  conqueror  as  be  has  left  it,  and  then 
attempt  to  supply  deficiencies  with  the  help  of  later  writers 
and  some  probable  conjecture.  I  think  that  the  second  way 
of  telling  the  story  is  the  true  way. 

Caesar,  who,  as  I  have  said,  made  his  tJiree  boohs  <^  tbe 
Civil  War  an  apology,  neglects  ao  opportunity  of  showing  Oie 
folly,  presumption  and  divided  counsels  of  his  opponents. 
When  the  force  of  Fompeius  was  increased  by  the  junction  of 
two  large  armies,  the  former  expectations  of  his  partisans  were 
confirmed,  and  the  hope  of  victory  was  so  strong  that  all  the 
intervening  time  was  considered  as  so  much  delay  of  the  return 
to  Italy :  and  if  Pompeius  ever  showed  any  slowness  and  cir- 
cumspection, his  advisers  would  say  that  a  single  day  was 
enough  to  settle  the  afiair,  but  Fompeius  was  pleased  with  tbe 
possession  of  power  and  having  men  of  cooeolar  and  praetorian 
rank  as  slaves  about  him.  They  were  already  quarrelling 
about  recoiopensee  and  priestly  offices,  and  were  fixing  for 
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several  yean  ic  advance  who  sboaH  be  codbqIs  ;  aod  some 
were  making  claimB  to  the  houses  and  property  of  those  who 
were  with  Caesar.  There  was  a  great  dispute  at  their  meet- 
ings whether  Lucilius  Hirrus,  who  had  been  Bent  by  Fompeiua 
on  a  mission  to  the  Parthians,  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  can- 
didate in  bis  absence  at  the  next  election  of  praetors :  hia 
friends  prayed  PompeiuB  to  keep  the  promise  whtclt  he  had 
made  to  Hirrus  at  his  departure,  that  it  might  not  be  said 
that  Hirrus  had  been  deceived  by  relying  on  the  inflaence  of 
Pompeius ;  while  thoee  who  intended  to  be  candidates  objected 
that  when  all  shared  the  labour  and  danger  alike,  no  one  man 
shonld  be  preferred  to  the  rest. 

Caesar  had  been  Foatifex  Mazimus  since  B.o.  03,  and 
many  men  were  ambitious  of  this  high  oSSce,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  be  soon  vacant.  L.  Domitios,  the  hero  of  Corfinium 
(p.  25),  L.  Scipioand  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  were  daily  quarrelling 
about  the  matter  and  using  the  most  abusive  language.  Len- 
tulus urged  in  behalf  of  his  claim  the  respect  due  to  his  age; 
Domitius,  his  popularity  in  Rome  and  his  exalted  rank ;  and 
Sdpio  relied  on  his  affinity  to  Pompeius.  Acutius  B,ufuB 
charged  L.  Afranius  before  Pompeius  with  betraying  the  army 
in  Spain.  In  a  council  of  war  L.  Domitius  proposed  that 
when  the  war  was  finished,  a  court  should  be  formed  of  the 
senators  who  had  been  with  Pompeius  in  the  war,  that  each 
member  of  the  court  shonld  have  three  tablets,  and  they  ahonld 
pass  judgment  on  all  who  had  stayed  in  Rome,  or  had  been 
within  the  tines  of  Pompeius  and  had  discharged  no  military 
duty :  one  tablet  would  express  complete  acquittal ;  a  second, 
condemnation,  and  a  third,  a  fine.  In  short  all  of  them  were 
looking  after  their  own  promotion,  or  their  pecuniary  interest, 
or  about  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies ;  they  never 
thought  about  the  means  of  victoiy,  but  only  how  they  should 
use  it.  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticos  (xi.  6]  written  at  the 
end  of.  November  of  this  year  and  after  the  death  of  Pompeius, 
speaks  of  the  cruel  dcBigns  of  Pompeius'  party  and  their  in- 
tention to  seize  the  property  of  their  political  enemies.  L. 
Lentulus,  he  says,  claimed  the  house  of  Hortensius,  and 
Caesar's  gardens  and  his  house  at  Baiae.  Iliere  was  the  same 
dispositioD,  he  adds,  in  Caesar's  partisans,  but  the  greediness 
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of  Fompeius'  fkction  bad  no  bounds,  and  all  who  bad  stayed  in 
Italy  were  considered  their  enemies. 

When  Caesar  had  secured  his  supplies,  and  bis  soldiers  had 
recovered  their  spirits,  and  sufficient  time  bad  passed  since  the 
loss  at  Dyrrhacbinm  to  make  him  sure  of  the  temper  of  his 
mea,  be  determined  to  try  what  the  purpose  of  Fompeius  was, 
or  what  inclination  he  had  to  fight.  Accordingly  he  led  his 
army  out  of  the  camp  and  put  it  in  battle  order,  at  first  within 
the  limits  where  he  was  master  of  the  ground,'  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  camp  of  Fompeius.  On  the  following  suc- 
cessive days  he  advanced  fnrther  from  his  camp  and  finally 
placed  his  order  of  battle  at  the  base  of  the  bills  on  which 
Fompeius  was  encamped.  He  thus  gave  bis  army  more  con- 
fidence every  day.  As  his  cavalry  was  much  inferior  in  num- 
bers te  the  cavalry  of  Fompeius,  he  followed  a  practice  which 
he  had  already  adopted ;  he  took  a  number  of  young  men  from 
tiie  Antesignani,  who  were  selected  for  their  activity,  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  cavalry,  that  by  daily  practice  tbey 
might  he  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  fighting.  The  result 
was  that  Caesar's  thousand  horsemen  even  in  tolerably  open 
gronnd,  when  it  was  necessary,  ventured  te  stend  the  attack 
of  Fompeius*  seven  thousand  and  were  not  much  alarmed  by 
their  numbers.  Caesar's  cavalry  was  even  so  successful  that 
they  had  tbe  advantage  in  a  skirmish  and  killed  one  of  the 
two  AUobroges  who  had  deserted. 

Fompeius  always  drew  up  his  troops  at  the  foot  of  tbe  hill, 
in  the  expectation,  as  it  seemed,  that  Caesar  might  place  him- 
self in  a  disadvantageous  position.  Caesar,  thinking  that 
Fompeius  could  not  be  induced  to  fight,  determined  to  move 
his  camp  and  to  be  always  on  the  march;  for  by  going  from 
place  to  place  be  would  have  better  supplies,  and  might  also 
find  some  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  by  daily  marches  he 
would  weary  tbe  army  of  Fompeius,  which  was  not  accustomed 
to  fatigue.  All  through  this  campaign  we  observe  that  the 
men  of  Fompeius  were  inferior  to  Caesar's  in  power  of  march- 
ing and  working  with  the  spade.  The  signal  had  been  given 
and  the  tents  were  struck,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  army 

I  "  Snii  ocis  :"  "  innerluUI)  des  darcfa  Beinc  TorpoatoD  beeetiteu  TaTauu," 
is  OocIct'b  FiplaiMtiDD  {p.  76). 
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of  Pompetns  hsd  advanced  further  from  the  front  of  the  camp, 
and  there  was  an  opportunity  for  Caesar  to  fight  without  being 
on  UDfaTourable  ground.  The  men  were  juat  leaving  the  gat«s 
of  the  camp  when  Caesar  said,  "  We  muet  defer  our  march  at 
present  and  think  about  fighting  as  we  have  always  wished : 
let  US  be  ready  for  battle;  we  shall  not  easily  find  another 
opportunity  :"  and  he  immediately  put  the  troops  in  order. 

Fompeius  also,  as  it  waa  afterwards  known,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  all  those  who  were  about  him,  had  determined  to  fight; 
and  in  a  council  of  war  some  days  before  he  had  said  that 
Caesar's  army  would  be  routed  before  the  two  lines  met.  Most 
of  those  who  heard  him  expressed  some  surprise  at  what  he 
■aid,  but  Fompeius  added,  "  I  know  that  what  I  promise  you 
is  ^most  incredible,  but  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  thinking 
so,  that  yoQ  may  go  to  battle  with  greater  confidence.  I  have 
persuaded  our  cavalry,  and  they  have  promised  to  do  what  I 
wish,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  have  come  near  to  one  another, 
to  attack  Caesar's  right  flank  where  it  will  be  exposed,  and 
when  they  are  in  the  rear  of  this  part  of  the  line  to  drive  it 
forward  in  confusion  before  a  single  missile  is  discharged  by 
OS  against  the  enemy;  and  so  without  any  danger  to  the 
legions  and  almost  without  a  man  being  wounded  we  shall 
finish  the  war;  and  this  is  not  difficult  to  do,  when  we  arc  so 
much  superior  in  cavalry."  He  gave  them  notice  to  be  ready 
when  the  time  came,  and  since  there  was  now  an  opportunity 
for  fighting,  not  to  let  their  acts  &11  short  of  what  was  ex- 
pected from  them. 

Labienus  followed  Fompeius.  After  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  Caesar's  forces  and  highly  praising  the  plan  of 
Fompeius,  he  said,  "  Do  not  suppose,  Fompeius,  that  this  is 
the  army  which  subdued  Qallia  and  Germania.  I  was  in  all 
the  battles  in  those  countries,  and  I  do  not  speak  rashly  about 
that  of  which  I  know  nothing.  ^  very  small  part  of  that 
army  remains ;  a  great  part  has  perished,  which  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  so  many  battles ;  the  sickly  autumn  season 
in  Italy  carried  off  others ;  many  also  have  gone  off  to  their 
homes,  and  many  were  left  in  Italy.  Have  you  not  heard  that 
cohorts  were  formed  at  Brundisium  of  those  who  stayed  behind 
on  account  of  sickness  ?  '  The  forces  which  you  see  are  recruits 
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rai§ed  in  Gallia  Citerior  in  the  last  few  years,  and  most  nf 
them  are  from  the  colonies  north  of  the  Po.  All  Caesar's 
veterans  have  been  destroyed  in  the  two  fights  at  Dytrha- 
chium."  He  concluded  by  swearing  that  he  would  not  return 
to  the  camp  except  victorions,  and  he  urged  the  rest  to  follow 
his  example.  Fompeius  commended  what  Labienus  had  done 
and  took  the  oath ;  and  all  the  Test  did  the  same.  •  The 
members  of  the  council  separated  with  great  hopes  and  great 
rejoicing :  already  they  anticipated  victory,  for  they  thought 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  no  unfounded  assurance 
could  be  given  by  so  experienced  a  commander. 

When  Caesar  had  approached  the  camp  of  Fompeius,  he  saw 
that  his  battle  was  ordered  in  this  manner.  On  the  left  wing 
were  the  two  legions  which  Caesar  had  given  up  to  Fompeius 
in  pursuance  of  the  Senatus  consoltum  (vol.  iv.  110),  one  of 
which  was  now  named  the  first,  and  the  other  the  third.  On 
the  left  wing  was  Fompeius,  aud  L.  Domitius  commanded 
under  him.  Scipio  occupied  the  centre  with  the  legions  from 
Syria.  The  Cilician  legion  and  the  Spanish  cohorts  which 
were  brought  by  Afranius,*  were  on  the  right  wing  under 
Lentnlus  (Appian  ii.  76).  Fompeius  considered  these  to  be 
his  most  trustworthy  troops.  The  rest  of  the  cohorts  he  had 
placed  between  the  centre  and  the  wings,  and  thus  made  up 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  cohorts,  or  45,000  men. 
There  were  about  two  thousand  "  evocati,"  who  bad  joined 
him  out  of  the  men  ("  heneficiarii "]  who  had  formerly  served 
under  him ;  these  "  evocati "  were  dispersed  among  the  whole 
force.  The  remaining  seven  cohorts  he  bad  placed  in  the 
camp  and  the  adjoining  forts.  His  right  wing  was  protected 
by  a  stream  with  high  banks,  for  which  reason  he  had  placed 
all  the  cavalry  and  the  archers  and  slingers  on  the  left  wing.* 

'  TheJancUoD  of  the  Spaniah  troop*  witb  Fompeins  ia  Dot  mentioned  Id 
Caegftr's  present  text ;  bnt  u  he  here  refen  to  this  jnnctioo,  we  mtiy  Bupposa 
Uut  the  pauage  bu  been  lost. 

1  Pompeiui  had  nine  legiona,  EOCX)  evocati  and  the  flftaea  cohorts  of  C. 
Antonlns  (B.  C.  iii.  4 ;  Eraner'a  note) ;  alto  the  cohorta  of  AJVaniae.  the  nnmber 
of  which  ia  not  itated,  and  the  two  l^iona  of  Scipio.  Ooeler  estimates  the 
number  of  qohorts  of  Fompeiu  thus  :  ninety  in  the  nine  legions,  fiiteen  cohorts 
of  C.  AntoniUB,  twenty  in  Sdpio'a  two  legiona  and  soren  of  Arramns,  ai  Ooeler 
assnmes ;  in  all  one  hnndred  and  thirtj-two.   •  Bj  dedacting  the  ssren  cohorta 
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He  following;  is  Goeler's  statement  (p.  Hi)  of  the  whale 
force  of  FompeiuB  ia  the  battle : — 

1.  IjegioDaiy  BoIdierB  in  the  battle    .         .  45,000 
i.  Legionaiysoliliers  in  the  camp  and  forte 

{seven  cohorts)          ....  3,000 

8.  Veterans  (Evoeati)        ....  2,000 

4.  Archera  and  elingers  about  (perhaps)     .  4,200 

54,200 

5.  Cavalry  about 7,000 

6.  Auxiliary  troops,  number  not  known. 

Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  70)  in  stating  the  number  on  botb  sides 
says  that  writers  did  not  a^ree  about  them,  and  that  be  fol- 
lowed the  best  Soman  autliorities ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
Caesar.  Appian  says  that  his  authorities  make  no  mention 
of  the  namber  of  the  auxiliaiy  troops  on  each  side,  ae  they 
reckoned  them  of  no  use.  According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities,  he  adds,  on  both  sides  70,000  Italians  were  in  the 
battle ;  or  less  than  60,000,  as  some  say.  Others  exi^gerated 
the  whole  number  to  400,000 ;  which  is  absurd,  for  how  could 
these  two  skilful  commanders  encumber  themselves  with  so 
many  uBelees  men,  whom  they  could  not  feed  ?  Pompeius  had 
with  bim  besides  most  of  the  Greeks,  men  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the  east,  even  Hebrews  and 
Arabs ;  Deiotarus  also  the  tetrarch  of  the  eastern  Oalatians, 
and  Ariarathes  king  oftheCappadooiaos,  but  Appian  ought  to 
have  said  Arioharzanes ;  Armenians  west  of  the  Euphrates 
under  Taxiles,  and  Armenians  from  beyond  the  Euphrates 
under  Megabytes,  a  satrap  of  king  Artapes,  as  Appian  names 
him.  This  rabble  must  have  come  with  Scipio  from  the  east, 
and  the  fact  explains  a  passage  in  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  81]  where 
he  speaks  of  Scipio  occupying  -  Larisa  with  large  armies 
(magnis  esercitibns).  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  75)  describee  the 
Boxiliaries  of  Pompeius  as  consisting  of  many  tongues,  but  his 
auxiliaries  and  Caesar's  also  were  only  used  for  ehow.  Pompeius 
placed  the  Macedonians,  and  PeloponuesiaQe  and  Boeotians 

left  in  the  ramp  and  forta,  lad  tlie  fifteen   at  Dyrrbnchiuin,  he  obtami  ooe 
hundred  mnd  ten  oohorto,  the  nnmbw  which  Caesar  givea. 
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and  AtheniaDs,  who  were  accustomed  to  diecipline  and  could 
keep  silent,  on  a  line  with  his  Italian  troops,  but  the  rest  he 
placed  apart  according  to  their  tribes  to  look  on,  and  when  the 
battle  was  begun  to  get  round  the  enemy  and  to  pursue  and 
to  seize  Caesar's  camp.  These  facts  will  help  to  explain  the 
dreadful  confusion  and  loss  on  the  side  of  Pompeius,  who 
must  have  known  that  this  motley  force  of  auxiliaries  (wuld  do 
no  good,  and  might  only  make  a  defeat  worse. 

Caesar,  observiDg  his  former  practice,  placed  on  the  right  his 
favourite  tenth  legion,  and  on  the  left  he  placed  the  ninth, 
which  had  been  greatly  diminished  in  the  fights  at  Dyrrha- 
chium,  hut  he  joined  to  it  the  eighth  legion,  and  out  of  the 
two  made  nearly  one  complete  legion,  each  part  of  which  was 
ordered  to  support  the  other.  He  had  seventy-five  cohorts  * 
in  line  of  battle  which  contained  22,000  men,  and  two  cohorts 
were  left  to  protect  the  camp.  M.  Antonius  commanded  the 
left  wing,  P.  Sulla  the  right,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  was 
in  the  centre.  Caesar  stood  opposite  to  Pompeius.  Aa  soon 
as  he  saw  the  order  of  Pompeius'  battle,  being  afraid  that  the 
right  wing  might  he  turned  by  the  enemy's  numerous  cavaliy, 
he  drew  six  cohorts  (6.  89,  93),  one  from  the  third  line  of  each 
of  the  six  legions,  for  the  junction  of  the  ninth  and  eighth 
legions  reduced  the  number  of  seven  legions  practically  to  six, 
and  made  of  these  six  cohorts  a  fourth  line  or  a  reserve,  which 
he  opposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  he  told  them  that  the 
victory  d^^ended  on  their  courage.'     The  six  cohorts  were 

*  Snaer  remarks  Chit  CacMr  hud  teu  legions,  six  of  wbich  he  brought  over 
the  aea,  nnd  H.  Antoiiins  (lii.  c.  S9)  brought  orer  fbar  more;  in  all  he  had  a 
hundred  cohorts.  He  had  left  eight  cohorts  at  ApalloDik,  Oricom  and  IdsiDS  ; 
fifteen  had  l>e«n  sent  bto  Achala,  and  two  were  Idt  ia  the  camp.  Aecordingly 
there  were  seveaty-five  in  the  battle.  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  70)  eatiniBteg  Caesar'a 
force  in  the  battle  at  22,000,  and  hi*  cavalr;  at  aboat  1000.  He  eitiiDBtea 
Pompeiiu'  fbrce  at  more  than  twice  this  UQinber,  the  cavalr;  indnded,  which  wa« 
7000.  Flatarch  (Caesar,  a.  42,  Fampmns,  c.  69)  has  the  nme  Dombers.  Oroslnt 
(vi.  15)  makei  the  nnrnbar  of  Csesar'B  cohorts  «ght;,  and  so  it  ia  in  Ondendorp's 
text  of  Caesar,  which  Ooaler  has  followed.  Cseear'g  anxiliar;  troops  (Ap;naD, 
B.  C.  ii.  70)  were  Gallic  horsemeu,  and  some  &om  Oiillia  Gsalpioa,  and  ligbt- 
armed  Greeks,  Dolopes,  Acamanimne  and  Aetoliani.  Apinan  dees  not  here  speak 
of  the  Oennans,  who,  as  he  has  told  as,  got  drunk  at  the  sack  of  Qomphi. 

'  Frontinns,  Strat.  ti.  S.  S2,  mention!  these lii  cohorts;  and  Lncan,  vii.  G21, 
speaka  of  this  reserve. 
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placed  behind  the  right  wing,  where  Caesar's  cavalry  also  was, 
but  he  has  not  mentioned  this  fact.  The  third  line  and  the 
army  generally  were  directed  not  to  make  the  onset  without 
hia  orders :  when  the  time  came,  he  would  give  the  signal  by 
hoisting  the  purple  Bag  (rexillum). 

Caesar  according  to  military  usage  encouraged  his  men  to 
battle  and  while  speaking  of  his  uninterrupted  care  of  the 
army,  especially  reminded  them  that  they  were  witnesses  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  sought  peace,  to  what  he  had 
attempted  in  the  conference  through  Vatiniiis,  his  negotiations 
with  Scipio  through  A.  Clodius  and  to  hie  urgent  request  at 
Oricum  to  Libo  about  sending  commissioners  to  Pompeiua. 
He  said  that  he  had  always  tried  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers  and  to  save  for  the  republic  one  of  the  armies.  After 
Uua  address  his  soldiers  showed  their  eagerness  for  battle  and 
he  gave  the  signal  with  the  trumpet.* 

There  was  in  Caesar's  army  an  Evocatus,  named  Crastinns, 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  been  first  centurion  in  the  tenth 
l^on,  a  man  of  unusual  courage.  When  the  signal  was 
given,  he  said,  "  Follow  me  you  who  have  been  of  my  company 
(manipuUres  mei),  and  render  to  your  commander  the  service 
which  you  owe.  We  have  only  one  battle  more,  and  then  he 
will  recover  his  proper  dignity  and  we  shall  have  our  freedom." 
At  the  same  time  taming  to  Caesar  he  said,  "  General,  I  shall 
have  your  thanks  to-day  either  living  or  dead."  With  these 
words  he  sprang  forward  before  the  rest  from  the  right  wing, 
followed  by  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  volunteers,  picked 
soldiers  of  the  first  century  (c.  91). 

Between  the  two  lines  there  was  only  room  enough  for  both 
armies  to  make  the  charge.  Fompeius  however  had  given  orders 
to  bis  men  to  wait  for  Caesar's  attack ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  was 
donebytheadviceofC.Triariu8(B.C.iii.  5,92).  Thedesignof 
Pompeins  was  to  allow  the  force  of  the  first  rush  of  the  enemy 
and  the  strength  of  Caesar's  soldiers  to  be  weakened,  and  the 
line  to  be  thrown  into  disorder,  so  that  his  own  men  keeping 
their  ranks  should  attack  the  enemy  who  would  be  dispersed. 

*  Applan  (B.C.  ii.  78)  uyi  tlut  Fompeini,  mcid^  that  the  dek;  diitorbed  hii 
•nxiliariesirfuid  rwriiig  that  tbey  migbt  let  the  cuunple  of  disorder  before  the 
^ht  begui,  gave  tlie  lignal  fint,  and  C>e«ar  fbUowed. 
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He  also  expected  that  the  jarelios  (pila)  of  the  enemy  would 
&11  with  leea  force,  if  his  men  held  their  groQnd,  than  if  thej 
should  meet  the  discharge  of  these  missilee ;  and  furtherj  that 
Coeear's  men  having  doable  the  distance  to  ran  would  be  oat 
of  hreath  and  exhausted.  But  Caesar  says  that  in  his  opinion 
PompeiuB  had  no  good  reason  for  giving  such  orders ;  for  ereiy 
man  naturally  has  a  certain  mental  excitement  and  readinesSj 
which  are  roused  by  the  ardour  for  battle,  and  a  commander 
ought  to  encourage  and  not  to  repress  these  feelings.  Accord- 
ingly from  ancient  times  it  had  been  the  Roman  practice  for 
the  signals  to  be  made  through  the  army  by  the  trumpets 
and  for  the  men  to  give  a  universal  shoutj  by  which  it  was 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  be  terrified  and  the  Romans 
encouraged/ 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Caesar's  men  rushed  for- 
ward; but  when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  did  not  stir,  they 
halted  without  the  word  of  command  about  half  way,  that 
they  might  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  strength  ex- 
hausted. After  a  short  pause  they  renewed  the  charge,  threw 
the  javelins  (pila),  and  quickly>  according  to  Caesar's  orders, 
drew  the  sword.  The  soldiers  of  Pompeins  received  the  dis- 
charge of  the  missiles,  stood  the  onset  of  the  lemons,  main- 
tained their  ranks,  and  after  throwing  tbeir  javelins  took  to 
the  sword.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  Fompeius,  fol- 
lowing orders,  sprang  forward  in  one  mass  from  the  left  wing, 
and  sU  the  archers  spread  themselves  out.  Caesar's  cavaliy 
did  not  stand   the   attack,  but  gradually  gave  way,  which 

'  "  A  riuging  oheer  a  iuaepanble  froni  cbuging.  I  do  not  beliere  it  poanble 
to  get  a  liae  in  a^itinn  to  charge  in  nleDce;  and  were  it  poouble,  the  g«nenJ  who 
woald  deprive  himaelf  of  tba  monJ  asBiitonce  it  givea  the  Muiilanta,  would  be 
lui  idiot.  It  eccDungies,  1end>  nerre  and  conGdeoee  U>  an  awaihiDt :  ita  rerj 
clamooT  nialcei  men  feel  their  Btrenf^h  bi  the;  rodiie  the  nnmben  tbat  are 
chai^Dg  with  tbem.  Nothing  serret  more  to  strilie  trrror  into  ■  tone  Uiat  ia 
charged  than  a  load  ringing  cheer  bespeaking  confldenee.  It  donbtlesa  briikga 
nitb  it  a  certain  amotint  of  disorder,  bat  tbat  ii  an  nnavoidHbte  attendant  npon 
the  meeting  of  two  faoitile  forcea. — To  await  in  the  open  an  advancing  enemy 
and  depend  npon  driving  him  back  bj  your  fire,  ia  to  court  danger." — Gdonel 
WolKley'a  Boldier-r  Pocket  Book,  p.  249. 

Ilntarch  (Caeaar,  c.  4A)  qaotea  Caeaar'i  opinion  about  the  order  of  Pompeins, 
and  AppiHD  (B.C.  ii.  79)  alsoibnt  Appian  refers  to  Caewir'a  Lettertf  u  if  there 
«u  a  collection  of  them,  and  doea  not  refer  to  the  Books  of  the  Civil  War, 
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caused  the  eneiay'e  cavalry  to  press  them  more  vigorously,  and 
to  deploy  in  equadroiis  and  surround  Caesar's  right  flank  which 
was  exposed.  As  soon  as  Caesar  saw  this,  he  gave  the  signal 
to  the  six  cohorts  which  formed  his  reserve,  who  made  so 
furious  an  assault  on  the  cavalry  of  Pompeius  that  not  a  single 
man  stood  his  ground,  and  the  whole  body  turning  round 
quitted  the  field  and  in  hasty  Sight  made  for  the  highest  part 
of  the  hills.  When  the  cavalry  were  routed,  all  the  archers 
and  slingers  being  unprotected  were  cut  down.  The  six  co- 
horts kept  up  their  impetuous  attack,' and  as  the  infantry  of 
Pompeius  on  his  left  wing  still  fought  and  resisted,  they 
tamed  this  flank  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear/ 

At  this  critical  time,  while  Caesar's  first  and  second  lines 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  third  line  which 
had  stood  still  (c.  9*)  to  advance  to  the  attack ;  which  it  might 
do  by  passing  between  the  intervals,  which  as  usual  were  left 
between  the  cohorts  of  the  first  and  second  line.  Thus  these 
fresh  troops  relieved  those  who  were  exhausted,  while  others 
were  &lling  on  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  the  men  of  Pom- 
peius being  unable  to  resist  any  longer,  turned  round  and  took 
to  flight.  Caesar  then  was  not  mistaken  when  be  said,  as  he 
had  done  when  he  addressed  his  men,  that  the  way  to  victory 
would  be  shown  by  the  six  cohorts,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  fourth  line ;  for  it  was  they  who  in  the  first  place  repulsed 
the  cavalry,  it  was  they  who  slaughtered  the  archers  and 
slingers,  and  got  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  wing  and 
made  their  adversaries  take  to  flight.' 

*  Ooeler  (p.  89)  u;a,  "  the  rcKire  or  foartb  line  marched  fomaid  in  colomn 
■nd  then  turned  to  tbe  right,  so  that  blieir  front  braogat  right  angles  to  the  Una 
of  the  otbsr  troops  of  CBcntr,  minld  cover  the  right  flank  which  was  threatened 
hj  tbe  cavftlry  of  PampwuB."  Qoelersdds  in  a  note  that  Caesar  does  notdeteribe 
correctly  the  position  taken  np  b;  tbe  reserre,  bat  that  his  own  eiplnnHlion 
agrees  with  the  other  cin:nm*tancea  of  the  battle.  Lacan,  he  says.  (vii.  521,) 
f^Ta  a  hint  of  the  position  of  the  reserve : — 

"  Tnm  Caesar  metneni  ne  frons  sibi  prima  labaret, 
IncDTSn  tenet  obliqnai  post  signs  cohortes." 
Vxn  itrange  cireainstance  of  ■  ^w  influtry,  sapported,  we  mnst  (appoae,  by 
Cieav's  cavalry,  who  had  rallied,  attaching  a  large  force  snoceaaftilly,  la  explained 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  u.  78)  and  Plntarch  (Caesar,  c.  45 ;  Pomprini,  c.  71).  Caesar 
ordered  the  reserve  not  to  throw  their  javelins,  but  to  pnsh  them  against  tlie  face* 
of  the  enemy's  ItorseTnen,  who  conld  not  stand  this  unexpected  kind  of  attack. 

■  Flonu  (iv.  2. 4B)  attribntes  the  decisive  remit  to  the  Oerman  tnx^s,  on 
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As  soon  u  PompeiuB  saw  Uie  cavalry  roated,  and  that  part 
of  hie  army  '  on  which  he  placed  most  reliance,  struck  with 
terror,  having  do  confidence  in  the  rest  of  his  troops  he  left 
the  battle  and  straightway  rode  into  the  camp,  where  he  called 
out  to  the  centurions  at  the  praetorian  gate,  loud  enough  for 
the  soldiers  to  hear,  "Protect  the  camp  and  defend  it  vigoroasly, 
if  it  shoold  be  attacked :  I  am  going  round  the  rest  of  the  gates 
to  enoouiage  those  who  ue  stationed  there."  After  uttering 
these  words  he  went  into  the  praetorinm  with  no  hope  of  a 
favourable  issue  of  the  battle  and  yet  waiting  for  it. 

When  the  troops  of  Pompeius  had  been  driven  within  the 
camp,  Caesar  who  jadged  that  he  ought  to  give  them  no  time 
to  rally  from  their  defeat,  urged  his  soldiers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favour  of  fortune  and  to  assault  the  camp.  Hough  the 
heat  was  great,  for  the  fight  had  now  continued  to  mid-day, 
the  men  were  ready  to  endure  any  toil  and  obeyed  the  general's 
command.  The  camp  was  bravely  defended  by  the  seven 
cohorts  which  had  been  left  there,  and  more  bravely  still  by  the 
Hracians  and  other  barbarian  auxiliaries,  but  by  these  troops 
only.  The  soldiers  of  Pompeius  who  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  battle,  struck  with  terror  and  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
most  of  them  also  without  their  arms,  which  they  had  thrown 
down,  and  without  their  standards,  were  thinking  more  of 
securing  themselves  by  ftirther  Bight  than  of  defending  the 
place.  At  last  the  men  on  the  rampart  could  no  longer  resist 
the  multitude  of  missiles,  uid  being  badly  wounded,  they  fol- 
lowed their  tribunes  and  centurions  and  fied  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  hills  near  the  base  of  which  the  camp  was  placed. 

In  the  camp  of  Pompeius  were  found  huts  constructed  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  a  great  quantity  of  silver  plate  laid  ont, 
and  tents  with  the  floors  made  of  fresh  turf.  The  tents  of  L. 
Leutulus  and  some  others  were  covered  with  ivy.  There  were 
also  many  other  indications  of  excessive  luxury  and  confidence 

which  a  Oermui  writer,  quoted  b;  Eraner,  (appo««8  that  Caesar,  u  he  did  id 
many  other  cmaet,  pDrpoaely  omitted  tt>  mention  the  aerricee  of  these  Qermans, 
for  be  doei  not  ■•;  what  was  the  n«ti<Hi  of  these  »ix  cohorts.  The  rooark  shows 
that  he  who  made  it  did  not  read  carefully,  for  Caesar  sajs,  as  Kraner  otiserTes, 
that  be  took  the  six  cohorts  from  the  third  line  of  his  l^onii,  and  of  coofse,  he 
telli  us,  though  not  in  eiprea  words,  that  the  site  cohorts  were  Italian  troops. 
'  The  first  and  third  Iis<on»,  which  hud  boeu  trained  nuder  Csesar. 
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of  victory.  And  yet  these  were  the  men  who  used  to  brin^ 
the  charge  of  luxury  against  Caesar's  snSering  and  enduring 
army,  who  had  always  wanted  everything  even  for  necessary 
use.' 

Caesar's  men  were  already  within  the  camp,  when  Pompeius 
moanted  a  horse  and  throwing  off  the  decorations  which  he 
wore  as  commander-in-chief  hurried  out  hy  the  back  gate 
(decomana)  with  fonr  attendants  and  rode  northward  to- 
wu^s  Larisa.  Nor  did  he  halt  there,  hat  having  met  with 
a  few  more  of  hie  friends,  who  had  escaped,  he  continued  his 
flight  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  with  the  same  speed  all  night 
accompanied  by  thirty  horsemen  till  he  reached  the  sea  and 
went  on  board  of  a  com  vessel,  frequently  complaining,  as  it 
was  said,  that  he  had  been  ao  much  disappointed  in  his  eipec- 
tations  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  almost  betrayed,  for  the 
men  from  whom  he  had  expected  victory  set  the  example  of 
running  away.* 

When  Caesar  had  got  possession  of  the  camp,  he  ni^ed  his 
soldiers  not  to  busy  themselves  about  the  plunder  and  so  lose 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  victory  complete.  They  readily 
obeyed  and  he  began  to  surround  with  his  hnes  the  heights  to 
which  the  enemy  had  fled;  but  as  there  was  no  water  on  the 
hill,  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  left  it  and  began-  their  retreat 
towards  Larisa  along  the  high  land  connected  with  these 
heights.  Caesar  observing  their  attempt  to  escape  divided  his 
troops  1  he  ordered  part  of  the  legions  to  remain  in  the  camp  of 
Pompeius,  and  sent  back  part  to  his  own  camp.  He  took  four 
legions  himself  and  followed  a  more  convenient  road  with  the 
intention  of  intercepting  the  enemy,  which  he  did  after  ad- 
vancing six  miles,  and  then  drew  up  his  men  in  battle  order. 
The  soldiers  of  Pompeius  now  halted  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  there  was  a  stream.*    Though  Caesar's  men  were  ex- 

1  "Ami  yet."  Tfae  mfamDf  of  the  origiiiBliB  perhap*  donbtfol.  Sm  Eraner'a 
note,  uid  SoetonioB  (Cmsu,  c.  67). 

1  Appiiui  (B.  C.  ii.  31)  ami  Flatarcli  (Pompani,  c  72)  have  told  the  itor;  of 
Pompeiiu'  flight,  each  in  hia  own  way. 

*  "  The  monnbiiD  towards  Lariaa  into  which  the  Pompeiana  letreated  when 
OuBU-  encamped  oppoiite  to  the  foot  of  it,  wu  probnbljnear  Scotntaa,  for  there 
alone  is  any  moantain  to  he  fbond  witli  a  riirer  at  the  foot  of  it.  This  river  I 
lake  to  be  the  utne  which  Herodotoi  (vii.  12U)  haa  named  Onpchonoa.     If  we 

Vol.  V.  .  p 
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hatisted  hy  coDtinuons  ezertdoD,  and  it  was  now  nearij  dark, 
he  enoonraged  them  to  cat  off  the  enemy  from  the  water  by 
digging  a  trench.  When  tJie  works  were  finished,  the  enemy 
sent  commissionera  to  treat  abont  sorrender.  A  few  men  of 
senatoTian  rank,  who  had  accompanied  the  Boldiers,  made  thur 
escape  in  the  night.  At  dawn  ^e  next  day  Caeaar  ordered  all 
who  had  rested  on  the  hill  to  come  down  and  give  up  their 
arms,  which  was  immediately  done ;  and  the  men  with  ont- 
sttetched  hands  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground  asked  for 
mercy.  Caesar  comforted  them  and  bade  them  rise :  to  re- 
move their  fears  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  them  about  his  well- 
known  lenity,  pardoned  all,  and  commended  them  to  the  care 
of  his  soldiers,  that  no  man  should  suffer  any  violence  or  lose 
any  of  his  property.  Ailer  thus  making  the  victory  complete 
Caesar  ordered  the  legions  from  the  camp  to  oome  to  bim,and 
those  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  to  return  to  the  camp  and 
rest.     On  the  same  day  he  arrived  at  Larisa.* 

In  the  battle  only  two  hundred  of  Caesar's  men  fell,  bat  he 
lost  about  thirty  centurions ;  Crastinns  was  killed  by  a  cut 
from  a  sword  in  the  face,  and  made  good  his  promise,  for 
Caesar  considered  Us  service  in  the  battle  to  surpass  those  of 
any  man.'  It  was  reckoned  that  about  15,000  of  Pompeias' 
army  perished,  and  above  twenty-four  thousand  surrendered, 

■uppon  Cunr  to  hsTe  compnted  hii  dutanca  otaxmSm  from  tbcbankiof  tii« 
Bi^peu  Divtk-eutmid  of  F4n>la,  and  to  have  encamped  at  aome  little  ^stance 
ibOft  of  Um  OnoehODoi^  (he  march  would  not  have  been  much  graater  than  dz 
mika,  though  it  aeemi  rather  underrated  at  thii  nnmb^."  Ltake.  I  think  that 
Cuur  (B.C.  ui.  97)  eompnted  thedi  nulMfrum  the  hill  on  which  thecanpof 
Pompdni  itood,  irbererer  that  vaa.  Leake  inggeata  thai  the  ODOcboniu  i>  the 
■ame  rivtr  u  the  Otiati«atn%  which  flowi  past  Scotuua  into  Lake  Bod>u«  and 
that  Herodotni  (viLlSQ)  hai  made  a  miitake,  I  va  not  indinedto  accept  tlua 
fnggeation ;  bat  the  matUr  in  of  no  importance  here.  Ooeler  (p.  94)  also 
nippoaei  thii  <tream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  be  the  OnchMtm,  Sarliki,  which 
flows  into  Che  I^e  Karlaa  (Boebdi). 

*  VeUeioi,  ii.  fiS,  proclaims  Caeaar'i  generosity,  and  Gcero  aim  in  hia  defence 
of  King  Deiotanu  (c.  18).  It  ii  nid  that  Caeiar  bamt  withont  reading  the 
papen  of  Fompeina  which  came  into  hii  bands  (Dion,  41.  c.  6S;  Scoeca  de  Im. 
iL  28).  Pompeini  did  the  nme  with  the  papen  of  Sertorini  (vol.  iii.  p.  478). 
Dion  (41.  C.62)  (tat«s,tb*t  the  Senstoia,  who  were  taken  priionen  and  had  once 
been  pard<med,  were  now  eiecnted  with  lome  eiceptioiia.  Dion'i  nairatave  of 
tba  battle  of  I%analla  it  wone  than  until  with  blm. 

*  Th«bod;of  Craitiniu  waifimad.  Caeaardecorateditwith  militaryhoooms, 
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including  fihose  coborte  vhicli  defended  the  forte,  for  tbey  ear- 
rendered  to  Solla.  Many  also  escaped  to  the  neighbonring 
towns.  One  hundred  and  eighty  militAiy  standards  won  in  the 
battle  were  brought  to  Caesar  and  nine  eagles.  L,  Domitius^ 
the  man  of  Coifiniam  attempted  to  escape  from  the  camp  to 
the  hill,  but  his  strength  being  ezhaosted,  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  caraliy  and  killed.' ' 

'Hie  difference  in  the  lora  on  the  two  sides  was  very  great,  if 
the  text  is  rigfat  We  ongbt  not  however  to  accnse  Caesar  of 
falsification;  for  he  has  stated  without  disguise  his  loss  at 
Dyrrbachinm,  and  before  Gergovia  in  the  Gallic  War.  Appian 
(B.  C.  ii*.  82)  observes  that  the  loss  among  the  auxiliary  troops 
was  not  counted, for  they  were  not  thought  worth  the  reckoning; 
bat  there  fell  of  the  Italians  on  Caesar's  side  thirty  officers 
and  two  hundred  legionary  soldiers,  or,  as  others  state,  twelve 
hundred.  On  the  side  of  Pompeiua  there  fell  ten  senators,  of 
the  cavalry  about  forty  men  of  rank,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
army  the  number  of  25,000,  which  Appian  considers  to  be  an 
exaggeration.  Asinius  PoIIio,  who  commanded  under  Caesar 
in  the  battle,  says  that  there  were  found  six  thousand  Pom- 
peians  on  the  fidd.* 

The  victory  was  complete.  It  ¥raa  doe  to  the  ability  of  the 
general  and  the  courage  of  his  hardy,  well-disciplined  men.* 
Pompeios  was  also  a  skilful  commander,  but  he  feared  a  battle 
in  the  open  field,  and  whatever  show  of  confidence  he  made,  we 

tnd  intened  th«  briv«  aentnrioiibjliiniMlf  near  the  mCRiitd  which  omt^iwd  the 
Kddien.    (Appiui,  B.  C.  ii.  82.) 
f  Cicao  (Pbil.  iL  29)  charged  M.  Antoniiu  with  killu^  "thiimMtiUnitrioiu 


■  See  Nipoleon'i  reiiULrk*  on  the  diO^nce  between  the  Ion  of  man  in  andait 
ind  modem  twttlea  (Prieis,  &c.  p.  168). 

*  Compue  Apfian  B.  C.  iL  79,  80  u  to  the  aaxiliaTiei.  He  nyi  that  thef 
w«remeiel;qieet«tortof  the  Sgbt  and  didnot  attempt  to  attack  Caeear'i  camp, 
hot  when  tbej  nw  the  left  wing  Ot  Pompeini  give  way,  they  tnmed  to  flight 
and  hnrrpng  to  their  t«nta  razed  whftterer  they  eoold  carry  off.  Caeaar,  !t  was 
nid,  called  oat  to  Me  I^oni  to  spare  tbmr  aoantrjnien  and  to  fall  on  the  alliea. 
He  legions  of  Pomprim  acoordinglj  aoon  nw  that  they  would  be  eaTod,  if  tbey 
made  do  ftirtber  renitance,  and  Caeear'i  men  punng  by  them  and  fitlling  ontbo 
aoiiliariea  ilaDghteied  them  withont  lUfflcnlty ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  then 
who  were  kiUed  were  the  anxiliariea.  All  this  may  not  be  tne ;  bnt  it  expluna 
in  Hne  degree  the  great  Liaa  on  the  ude  of  Pompeioi. 
P  i 
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may  ceiiftinly  conclude  that  he  bad  no  hope  of  victory.  So 
experienced  a  general  soon  saw  that  he  was  defeated,  and  he 
lost  his  presence  of  mind.  It  was  a  pitiable  conclusion  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  signalized  by  great 
victories.  He  was  ruined  by  the  men  about  him,  who  did  not 
allow  tlie  com mander>in- chief  to  exercise  his  own  judi^ent; 
and  the  battle  is  an  instructive  lesson  for  all  times.  Divided 
counsels  and  bad  di§cipline  even  with  superior  numbers  must 
yield  to  an  inferior  force  of  brave  soldiera  directed  by  a  single 
man  of  cour^;e  and  ability. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

B.C.  48. 

I  aAYi  given  the  narrative  of  this  battle  aa  correctly  as  I  can 
according  to  Caesar's  text  and  nearly  in  Ms  own  words ;  and 
I  have  added  in  the  notes  certain  passages  from  the  compilers 
which  may  contain  some  truth  so&r  as  they  do  not  contradict 
Caesar,  The  reader  may  thos  understand  this  great  battle, 
great  in  the  results,  if  in  no  other  way.  The  story  in  Caesar 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  is  told  in  the  simplest  words,  and  we 
can  add  nothing  to  it.  Caesar  gives  no  name  to  the  battle 
field,  nor  to  the  river.  The  only  place  that  he  mentions  is 
Lariaa,  whither  Fompeins  fled. 

I  sbalL  first  state  Gtoeler's  opinion  aboat  the  site  of  the 
battle.  Ooeler  used  the  Austrian  map  of  European  Tatk^. 
He  says :  "  The  ancient  writers  who  give  us  information  on  this 
matter,  Flatarch,  Dion  Cassias,  Appian,  and  Strabo,  write  so 
httle  irom  a  military  point  of  view,  that  they  oft«n  directly 
contradict  Caesar's  description  in  this  respect,  without  even 
suspecting  it.  We  must  therefore  keep  to  Caesar's  account, 
for  to  the  soldier  he  is  the  most  trustworthy  witness." 

Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  76)  states  that  Fompeios  made  his  order 
of  Inttle  "  between  the  city  Fharsalus  and  the  river  Enipens, 
where  Caesar  also  placed  his  troops  to  oppose  him."  Goeler 
obomres  that  Appian  had  either  not  seen  the  place,  or  he  was 
too  little  of  a  soldier  to  discover  the  improbability  of  his  state- 
ment. He  might  have  added  that  Appian  is  a  great  blunderer 
in  geography.  Frontinus  (Strat  ii.  3.  22),  who  lived  under 
Nerva  before  Appian  wrote,  states  that  the  right  wing  of 
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PoropcioB  rested  on  the  Enipeus,  bat  he  does  not  say  tlut 
Pompeios  formed  his  order  of  battle  between  FhsrsaluB  and 
the  Enipeus.  In  fact  be  contradicts  Appian,  unless  Pbarsalus 
and  PalaepharsaluB  are  the  same  place,  for  he  says  that  Pom- 
peius  drew  up  his  army  at  Falaepharsalos ;  and  all  that 
Frontinos  says  of  the  battle  is  quite  plain. 

According  to  Strabo  (p.  432)  the  Enipeus  rises  in  the  range 
of  Othrys  and  flowing  past  Pbarsalus  enters  the  Apidanus, 
which  flows  into  the  Peneius.  Goeler  in  his  map  names  the 
small  stream  which  flows  past  Pbarsalus  the  Enipeus ;  and  tiie 
larger  stream  which  is  joined  by  this  email  stream  below 
Pharsalos,  is  named  in  his  map  the  Apidanus.  If  we  admit 
this  small  stream  which  flows  by  Fharsalue  (F&r«aU)  to  be 
the  EoipeoB,  it  ia  easy  to  prove,  as  Ooeler  does,  that  the  battle 
was  not  fought  on  the  banks  of  this  stream. 

But  tbongh  tbis  small  stream  which  flows  by  ^arBalns  is 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  a  lai^r  stream,  it  may  not  be 
certain  that  this  small  stream  was  named  Enipeus,  unien  we 
trust  Strabo ;  this  name  may  belong  to  the  larger  stream  into 
which  the  river  of  Pbarsalus  fidla.  This  larger  stream  ia  named 
Apidanus  by  Goeler,  and  Enipeus  by  Leake. 

Ooeler  however  is  probably  light  when  he  suppoeee  that 
Palaepharsalus  or  old  Fhtusalus  lay  on  tiie  north  side  of  his 
Apidanus,  which  I  sh^  beocefortli  call  the  Enipens;  and  if 
the  battle  was  fought  north  of  the  Enipens,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Palaepharsalus  was  sont^  of  the  river,  and  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  old  citadel  of  Pharsalua  at  the  time 
when  Livy  and  Strabo  wrote,  as  Leake  conjectures.  Hirtiue 
(Bell.  Alex.  c.  46]  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Pslaepharsalns. 
Frontinus,  as  already  observed,  does  the  same ;  Strabo  also 
(p.  796).  Strabo  certainly  describes  the  Enipeus  aa  flowing 
past  PharsaluB,  and  he  speaks  of  Palaepharsalus  as  a  difierent 
place,  for  he  says  (p.  431)  "  some  later  writers  name  Hellas  a 
country,  and  say  that  it  extended  from  FaUepbarsalus  to  Thebae 
of  Phthiotis ;  and  in  fact  iji  this  country  is  the  Thetidinm,  or 
temple  of  Thetis,  not  fax  irom  both  places  named  Pbarsaloe, 
the  old  and  the  new."  Livy  also  (44.  c.  i.)  speaks  of  Palae- 
pharsalus as  a  town  of  Thessaly ;  and  Orosins  (vi.  16)  speaks 
of  the  battle  at  Pala^harsalua.     Orosins  also  speaks  of  the 
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Fharealiim  plains  (Fharsalici  Campi)  ae  the  place  of  battle ;  and 
Flinias  (H.  N.  it.  c.  8}  nees  the  eipreBBion  'Pharaalici  Campi,' 
by  which  no  doubt  he  meftm,  as  Ooeler  remarks,  the  plain 
which  lies  both  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
ApidanoB  (Enipeue).  It  appears  then  that  Falaepharsalos  and 
Fharsalofi  are  different  places,  and  the  suppoeition  that  in  ihe 
time  of  Livy  and  Strabo  the  acropolis  of  Fharsalus  and  the  . 
opper  part  of  Pharsalus  were  named  Falaepharsaloa  ought  to 
be  rejected.  Still  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Falaephar- 
salns  was  separated  from  Pharsalus  by  the  river  Enipens. 

Goeler  (p.  137),  who  limits,  as  I  have  said,  the  name  Enipeus 
to  the  email  stream  which  flows  past  Pharsalus,  the  modem 
name  of  which  he  writes  Pharsa,  into  the  la^;er  sb'eam  which 
he  names  Apidanus,  remuks  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  two 
armies  between  this  sm^l  stream  and  Pharsalus,  and  that 
according  to  Caesar's  statement  such  a  position  of  the  two 
armies  ie  impossible ;  and  further  that  if  the  right  wing  of 
Fompeins  rested  on  the  Enipens,  his  army  would  have  been 
placed  either  with  the  &ont  turned  to  the  south  in  the  small 
triangle  between  the  Enipens  and  the  Apidanus,  or  with  the 
front  tamed  to  the  north  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus 
(Tafel  iii.  fig.  1). 

The  first  of  these  two  positions,  he  says,  is  not  credible, 
because  in  the  event  of  a  retreat  it  would  have  been  too 
dangerous,  and  even  destructive,  and  quite  at  variance  with 
the  known  prudence  of  Fompeins,  especially  as  the  Apidanus 
is  a  very  rapid  stream  (Lucan,  vi.  372)  j  if  we  may  trust  the 
poeL' 

The  Apidanus  (Enipens)  would  have  caused  such  difficulty 
to  the  flight  of  Fompeius*  troops,  and  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  breakiiig  up  of  his  army  that  Caesar  would 

■  Orid  Mjw  Hat.  i.  579  : 

"  Fopnlifir  Spercbekii,  et  iireqnietiu  Enipeiu 
Apidanuiqne  Hnex  " 
where  "  wneK  "  perhaps  meuu  "  iloir." 

It  Baenu  that  there  u  Hnoe  confnnoD  between  theie  two  riven,  and  that  it 
WW  not  wttled  which  rivar  flowed  into  the  other,  Inm;  Atlas  the  sbmn  from 
OtJuTi,  which  flowi  put  Fhanalns,  ii  named  Enipeiu;  and  the  other  ■tream 
farther  east,  which  alw  flows  from  Othryi  and  Jains  the  Enipens,  is  named 
A|dd«nns,  and  the  nnited  stream,  which  takes  a  we«t-north-west  directdon,  is 
named  .^udanni,  m  Oodei  abo  luuiie*  it 
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certainly  not  have  omitted  to  mention  this  circomstance.  The 
cavalry  of  Pompeius  aft«r  their  defeat  went  at  fiiU  speed  to 
the  high  groands.  If  they  had  been  obliged  to  cross  the  river, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  and  the  croenng  ia  oowhere 
mentioned.     (Goeler.) 

The  second  poeitionj  says  Goeler,  contradicts  all  the  other 
facts  of  the  battle ;  for  the  front  of  Pompeius  could  not  have 
been  turned  to  the  north,  because  hie  troops  after  the  battle 
directed  their  retreat  towards  Lariaa,  consequently  to  the 
north ;  and  because  Pompeius  escaped  to  Larisa  through  die 
back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Decumana.  All  this  is  quite  true, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  small  stream 
which  flows  past  Pharsalos;  but  if  the  name  Enipeos  belongs 
to  the  river  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  small 
stream  and  the  other  stream  east  of  it,  that  makes  the  case 
difierent;  and  the  question  is  whether  the  battle  was  fought 
north  ot  south  of  the  Enipene,  Goeler's  Apidanus. 

Goeler  concludes  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  that  part  of 
the  Pharsalian  plains  which  is  north  of  his  Apidanus  (Enipeus), 
and  Pompeius'  position  was  north  of  Caesar's.  He  supposes 
that  the  hill  or  mountain  which  Pompeius  had  is  his  rear  was 
Cynoscephalae,  near  Falaepharsalus,  which  is  now  Snbasohi, 
as  he  supposes. 

Goeler  places  the  battle  order  of  PompeiuSj  and  the  right 
wing  of  Pompeius  on  a  nameless  stream  west  of  Palaephar- 
salus,  which  flows  from  Cynoscephalae  into  the  Apidanus 
(Enipeus) .  Caesar's  left,  according  to  Goeler,  was  also  on  this 
stream;  and  he  supposes  that  Caesar's  camp,  which  was 
opposite  to  and  south  of  the  camp  of  Pompeius,  may  have 
been  so  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apidanus  (Enipeus), 
that  like  a  tSte-de-pont  it  secured  the  passage  over  this  river. 
If  Caesar's  position  had  the  Apidanus  (Enipeos]  in  the  rear, 
as  Goeler  supposes,  such  a  t^t«-de^pont  seems  necessary  for  his 
security,  if  he  should  be  defeated. 

I  agree  with  Goeler  that  the  battle  was  fought  somewhere 
north  of  the  Apidanus  (Enipeus).  Caesar  does  not  say  that 
Pompeius  crossed  this  river  to  take  a  position  south  of  it, 
which  fact  he  would,  I  think,  have  mentioned,  if  Pompeius 
had  done  so,  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  arrangements  for  battle. 
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As  to  his  not  mentioning  hie  own  passage  of  the  Apidanas 
(Enipeas),  when  he  came  tiom  Metropolis,  there  was  no 
reaeon  for  doing  so.  He  had  taken  his  position  before 
Pompeins  entered  the  Fbarsalian  plains.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  so  good  a  general  as  Fompeius,  who  left  his  great 
depdt  behind  at  Larisa,  would  have  placed  any  considerable 
stream  between  himself  and  Larisa.  Even,  if  he  was  confident 
of  victory,  which  we  cannot  believe,  it  would  have  been  a 
useless  risk  to  cross  this  river,  when  he  knew  that  Caeear  was 
ready  to  fight  him  on  any  level  ground. 

Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  181}  supposes  "that 
the  camp  of  Pompeins  was  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of 
FJrsala  (Pharsalus),  and  that  of  Caesar  at  or  near  Hadjeverli, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  height  which  advances  into  the  plain 
three  miles  westward  of  F6rsala.  Here  a  fertile  plain  sur- 
rounding copious  sources  furnished  exactly  the  conveniences 
which  Caesar  had  sought  for  (B.C.  iii.  81.  84).  The  two 
armies  when  drawn  up  for  battle  stretched  from  the  Enipeus 
towards  Pharsalus,  and  occupied  a  line  of  near  three  miles 
beyond  which  there  was  a  space  near  the  foot  of  the  hills 
sufficient  for  the  operations  which  occurred  between  the  light 
tn^ops  of  Pompeins  and  the  six  cohorts  of  Caesar  with  their 
respective  cavalry." 

Leake  suppose  then  that  Pompeins  coming  from  Larisa 
croeaed  the  Enipeus  (the  Apidanus  of  Goeler),  the  banks  of 
which  he  says  "  are  flot  high,  though  suffioient  to  form  an 
impediment  to  cavalry."  But  the  passage  of  this  river  is  not 
credible.  Caesar  was  in  the  plain  of  the  Enipeus  before 
Pompeins  left  I^irisa ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of 
Caesar  having  permitted  Pompeins  to  cross  the  river  and 
occnpy  the  strong  position  east  of  F^rsala. 

Leake  has  also  examined  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.  1853. 
He  says  "the  walls  of  Pfaarsalus,  when  compared  with  the 
words  of  Caesar  and  Appian  furnish  a  monumental  and 
infallible  testimony  as  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  acropolis 
and  town  walls  of  Pharsalus  are  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  enclose  the  summit  and  northem  face  of  a  moon- 
tain  rising  to  the  south  from  the  plain  of  the  Enipeus.     On 
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the  eastern  sod  western  sides  the  waUs  follow  the  steep  slope 
of  ihe  monntain.  The  northern  walls  at  the  base  of  the 
triaogle  are  not  mnch  elevated  above  the  plain.  The  eastern 
walls  are  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  &om  anotlier  mountain 
similar  to  that  of  ^analus.  It  was  on  the  northern  side  of 
this  monntain  that  the  camp  of  Pompeiua  was  situated."  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  walla  which  furnishes  an  in&UiUe 
testimony.  If  the  camp  of  Fompeins  was  on  this  northern 
side,  it  faced  the  northj  and  be  made  his  escape  &om  it  by  the 
south  gate,  the  Decumana.  Leake  therefore,  as  his  plan 
shows,  supposes  that  when  the  two  armies  were  drawn  ap 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  the  tatx  of  Fompeius 
was  tamed  to  the  west,  and  Caesar's  &ce  to  the  east. 

The  battle  was  fought  during  great  heat  and  continued  to 
midday  (B.C.  iii.  96),  and  therefore  it  began  much  earlier 
than  midday.  Luoan  (vii.  211]  when  be  is  describing  the 
position  of  the  army  of  Fompeius  writes, 


He  therefore  sapposed  that  the  army  of  Fompeius  fiioed  the 
morning  sun.  On  this  passage  there  is  a  note  by  Lambertns 
Hortensius  (ed.  Oudendorp), "  radiatos :  hoc  est  radiis  solaribus 
a  fronte  percussns,  quod  incommodum  non  parum  obfbit 
Pompeio,  et  aversus  sol  non  medicfcriter  Caesarem  jovit. 
Oidinaturos  enim  aciem  tria  debet  ante  prospicere  Solem, 
Pulverem,  et  Ventnm,  jutts  praecepta  rei  milituis." 

On  the  morning  when  Fompeins  offered  Caeear  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting,  Caesar  was  just  breaking  np  his  camp 
(B.  C.  iii.  85)  to  march  towards  Scotussa,  as  Plutarch  says 
(Caesar,  c.  68) .  Leake  observes  in  a  note :  "  This  name  is 
supplied  by  Plutarch :  its  situation  on  the  map  will  be  found 
to  agree  perfectly  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative." 
But  Scotussa  is  not  marked  on  the  map  which  accompanies 
Ijeake's  essay ;  nor  is  it  marked  on  the  map  which  contains  a 
"  DeUneation  of  the  marches  of  the  contending  armies  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Fharsalia."  However  the  site  of  Scotussa  is 
fixed  by  Leake  himself  in  his  Northern  Greece,   It  is  north  of 
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the  ApidaDog  (Enipena),  norUi-aast  of  Pbarsalne  (FIrsala) ; 
and  in  the  territory  of  iScotuBsa  are  the  hills  of  Cynoscephalae. 

Caesar  then  being  a  few  nailea  west  of  the  camp  of  Pom- 
peiiu  was  going  to  cross  the  Apidauus  (Gnipeoa)  in  tlie  face 
<^  the  army  of  Pompeios  in  order  to  reach  Scottisaa,  if  Leake's 
view  is  correct.  Caesar  was  a  daring  man  and  wished  to 
fight,  bnt  who  will  believe  that  he  was  going  to  nut  this 
aonecessary  risk  in  the  eight  of  an  enemy  who  was  so  near 
and  bad  seven  thoosaod  horsemen  ? 

Leake  farther  says :  "  Mr,  Merivale  is  at  a  loaa  to  nnder- 
staod  how  the  army  of  Pompeias  could  have  effected  its 
retreat  in  safety  to  Larisa.  What  was  there  to  hinder  them  f 
The  same  roat«  by  which  they  came  was  still  open  to  them : 
they  had  begun  their  retreat  before  Caesar  attacked  and  took 
ihe  fortified  camp,  which  attack  with  its  conseqaences  must 
have  occapied  some  hours.  After  such  a  battle  the  legionaries 
of  Caesar  were  not  in  the  best  condition  to  begin  a  long  chase, 
even  were  it  likely  that  Caesar  should  have  permitted  them  to 
do  BO,  after  he  had  issued  his  command  that  the  adverse 
legionaries  should  be  spared.*  It  was  different  with  regard  to 
the  cohorts,  who,  when  the  camp  was  taken,  had  ascended  the 
mountain  which  rises  immediately  above  the  position  of  the 
Pompeian  camp.  These  cohorts  were  still  in  a  state  of  resist- 
ance to  Caesar ;  for  which  reason  when  he  found  that  they  had 
taken  a  road  to  Larisa,  which  wa£  naturally,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  him,  somewhat  circuitous,  there  could  be  nothing 
more  consistent  with  the  other  facts,  related  by  him,  than  that 
he  should  have  resolved  upon  endeavouring  to  intercept  them 
by  a  more  direct  line." 

Leake  asks  what  was  tiiere  to  binder  a  safe  retreat  to 
Larisa  ?  Nothing  except  the  impossibility  of  a  defeated  army 
retreating  under  snch  circumstances <  Bnt  there  was  no 
retreat  to  lArisa  even  under  the  more  favourable  oiroum* 
stances  which  existed  on  the  real  field  of  battle  north  of  the 
Enipeos.  When  Caesar's  third  line  advanced,  the  men  of 
Pompeias  conld  resist  no  longer,  and  they  all  turned  and  fled 
(B.C.  iii.  91),     This  is  what  Leake  names  a  retreat,  bnt  it 

*  niis  u  only  in  Appiui  (B.  C.  ii.  80),  and  it  ii  t«ld  in  an  ibmrd  ind  iitcre- 
dtUt  mj,  quit*  iiMOBditent  with  Cmimx't  suntiTe. 
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was  a  disorderly  Sight,  and  acroaa  a  river,  if  tiie  battle  vu 
fought  south  of  the  Apidaous  (Enipeos) .  Leake  has  heen  led 
to  form  Mb  ill-coanected  theory  by  mixing  up  the  statements 
of  AppiaD,  a  hlnndering  compiler,  witJi  the  clear  description 
of  the  battle  by  the  victorious  gen«sl. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1856  I  received  from  my  friend  the 
late  Henry  L.  Long*  a  letter  on  the  battle  of  ^arsalia 
addressed  to  him  by  General  W.  N^ier.  I  made  some 
remarks  on  it,  which  were  forwarded  to  Oeneral  Napier ;  and 
there  was  a  letter  or  two  more  on  the  matter.  Napier  placed 
the  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apidaous  (Enipeos),  as 
Goeler  does. 

Napier's  objections  to  the  place  for  the  batUe  assigned  by 
Leake  are  these :  it  seems  impossible  that  a  great  genwal  like 
Caesar  should  allow  Pompeius  to'pass  the  Apidaous  (Enipeos) 
before  him  and  cut  him  off  from  Fharsalus  and  Scotossa  and 
also  from  one  of  the  roads  to  Thermopylae,  which  endangered 
Caesar's  troops  in  Qreeoe.  It  is  also  impossible  that  so  great 
a  general  as  Pompeius  would  pass  the  Apidanus  (Enipeos)  in 
the  face  of  Caesar's  army,  leaving  his  own  place  of  arms  Larisa 
open  to  his  enemy :  moreover  Caesar  does  not  meotion  Pom- 
peius' passage  of  the  river ;  he  does  not  indeed  mention  his 
own,  but  there  was  no  need  of  that :  it  was  part  of  his  march 
when  no  enemy  was  near  him. 

Napier  asks  how  could  Pompeius  By  to  Larisa  by  the 
Decuman  gat«,  if  the  battle  was  fonght  where  Leake  places 
it?  Caesar's  troops  were  between  him  and  Larisa.  Also,  how 
coold  the  flying  meo  of  Pompeius  cross  the  Apidanos  (Enipeos) 
and  make  for  larisa?  They  would  have  been  cot  to  pieces 
before  they  could  cross  the  river.  Napier  makes  some  other 
objections. 

By  placing  the  battle  ground  on  the  north  side  or  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Apidanus  (Eoipeus)  Napier  finds  all  diffi- 
culties removed.  Caesar  of  course  before  Pompeius  advanced 
from  Larisa  would  cross  the  Apidanos  (Enipeos)  to  com- 
municate with  Scotussa  and  other  neighbouring  places :  from 
his  position  he  also  menaced  Larisa  and  covered  one  road  to 
'  He  tru  a  rery  Mcompllahed  mui  and  a  goad  geognpber.  He  had  eitmined 
Cimar'i  campaigiu  etrefallf  and  Aleiuidor'i  Indian  campaign. 
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Thermopylae.  Fompeinfl  would  natanUy  advance  ^m  Larisa 
and  "  post  himself  on  the  moantains  oTerhanging  the  ApidanoB 
(Enipeus)."  Napier  places  Caesar  with  ScotuBsa  in  his  rear 
and  of  course  his  camp  faced  west.  He  places  the  camp  of 
Fompeins  facing  the  east  at  the  foot  of  some  heights  which 
border  the  Apidanua  (Enipeue).  He  sent  with  his  remarks  a 
plao  of  the  battle  fidd,  which  exhibited  the  position  of  the 
armies  south  of  the  Enipens  according  to  Leakej  and  the 
position  of  tlie  armies  north  of  the  Apidanus  (Enipeus) 
according  to  his  own  opinion.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
any  authority  for  the  heights  marked  on  this  map,  except 
Ijeakcj  or  whether  he  added  something  from  conjecture. 
Ooeler's  plan  (Tafel  iii.  fig.  l),  I  assume,  is  founded  on  the 
Austrian  survey.  Whether  it  is  quite  correct,  future  travellers 
may  determine.  There  may  still  be  some  difficulties  about 
the  battle  and  tlie  pursuit  after  the  battle ;  bat  I  maintain 
that  the  wguments  for  placing  the  field  north  of  the  Apidanus 
(Enipeus)  cannot  be  answered,  and  that  the  arguments  for 
placing  it  south  of  this  river  are,  I  would  say,  almost  absurd. 
Leake  did  not  examine  Caesar's  narrative  by  itaelf,  but  he 
took  other  evidence  as  of  equal  authority  with  Caesar,  and 
neglected  those  strategical  reasons  which  must  determine  the 
field  of  battle  chosen  by  two  ekilfnl  generals.  Leake  was  an 
excellent  geographer  and  a  moat  honest  and  laborious  inquirer. 
Every  scholar  knows  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him.  He 
cannot  now  defend  himself,  but  others  may  defend  him,  if 
they  choose. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  POMPEIUS. 

B.C.  48. 

DiOH  CASsma  begins  hia  foiiy-secoDd  book  with  certain  reflec- 
tions, whicb  ure  in  the  style  of  some  modem  hiBtoriaos  and 
each  as  are  much  approved  by  some  critics.  Pompeias,  he 
says,  had  not  provided  for  the  possible  case  of  a  defeat,  and 
when  it  came,  there  was  no  longer  time  to  consider  what  he 
ought  to  do.  The  historian  truly  remarks  that  there  can  be 
DO  prudent  deliberation  when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of 
fear :  if  he  has  thought  of  possible  danger  before  it  comes, 
he  is  able  to  drive  away  fear,  but  if  danger  comes  first  and 
deliberation  follows,  fear  prevails  over  prudent  counsel.  This 
was  the  leaeon  then  why  Pompeias  was  so  helpless ;  and  he 
might  perhaps,  if  he  had  exercised  snfficient  foresight,  have 
soon  recovered  from  bis  defeat,  for  many  of  bis  soldiers  had 
escaped  from  the  disastrous  fight,  and  he  had  ettll  great  forces 
at  his  command.  He  had  jdso  abundance  of  money,  and  was 
master  of  all  the  seas. 

The  historian's  speculation  about  the  possibility  of  Pom- 
peius  still  making  saccessful  resistance,  if  he  bad  acted  more 
wisely  than  he  did  before  the  battle,  is  one  of  those  foolish 
remarks  made  after  an  event  which  we  often  hear  from  the 
silliest  of  men.  We  cannot  t«ll  what  would  have  happened 
if  certain  antecedents  had  been  difll'erent  from  what  tbey 
were,  though  we  may  certainly  see,  when  great  mistakes  have 
been  followed  by  bad  consequences,  that  it  will  he  prudent 
Dot  to  make  the  same  mistakes  again  under  similar  circnm- 
stances.  If  we  may  form  conjectures  in  the  present  case,  it 
seems  probable  that  no  foresight  could  have  saved  Fompeiaa 
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after  Bnch  a  complete  defeat,  and  ^at  he  could  never  have 
recovered  his  authority  over  the  disconteDted  and  ambitioai 
nobles,  who  gradged  him  the  power  that  he  had,  and  drove 
him  to  his  ruin.  It  is  true  that  the  strength  of  the  Sena- 
torian  party  was  not  deetroyed  by  the  victory  of  Pharaalia, 
as  Caesar  foond  in  hie  African  and  Spanish  campaigns,  bat 
the  defeat  of  Pompeius  was  the  overthrow  of  his  power  and 
led  fche  way  to  his  death,  which  Cicero,  as  he  says,  foresaw. 

Caesar  determined  to  porsue  Pompeios  whatever  direction 
he  should  take,  that  he  might  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  another  army  and  renewing  the  war.  Accordingly 
he  advanced  daily  as  fast  as  he  coold  with  hie  cavalry  and 
ordered  one  legion  to  follow  by  shorter  marches.  He  does  not 
say  in  what  direction  he  advanced,  but  his  coarse  was  deter- 
mined by  that  of  Fompeins,  which  was  well  known  (c.  102). 

Pompeius  was  accompanied  in  tlie  vessel  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneins  by  F.  Lentulus  Spinther,  consul  b.o.  57  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero,  by  L.  Lentnlos  Cms,  consul  b.o,  49,  and  by  Favonius. 
The  Oalatian  king  Deiotarus  was  also  with  Pompeius.  Favo- 
nius, who  had  often  on  former  occasions  bitterly  reproached 
Pompeius,  now  waited  on  the  fallen  general  like  a  servant. 
At  Ampfaipolis  a  notice  had  been  put  up  in  the  name  of  Fom- 
peins, that  all  the  young  men  of  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
both  Greeks  and  Bomane,  were  required  to  come  together 
and  to  take  the  military  oath ;  bnt,  as  Caesar  says,  it  was  not 
known  whether  this  was  done  to  prevent  suspicion  that 
Pompeius  intended  to  continue  his  flight,  or  whether  he 
designed,  if  he  was  not  closely  pursued,  to  raise  fireeh  teoops 
and  to  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  Macedonia.  Pompeius 
remained  at  anchor  one  night  before  Amphipolis  or  probably 
at  the  month  of  the  Strymon,  and  enmmoaing  his  frien^k 
who  were  in  Amphipolis  borrowed  money  of  them  for  bis 
necessary  expenses.  Hearing  of  Caesar's  approach  he  left 
Amphipolis  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Mitylenae  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  his  wife  Cornelia  and  her  younger 
eon  Sextue  were  residing. 

Cornelia,  who  had  only  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Caesar  before 
Oyrrhachium,  was  overpowered  with  grief  when  she  was 
informed  of  her  husband's  unexpected  arrival  and  received  the 
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message  which  he  forwarded  from  the  ship.  She  hnrriedto 
the  shore,  where  she  was  received  in  the  arms  of  Fompeins, 
who  attempted  to  encourage  her  with  the  hope  of  better 
fortnne.  She  sent  for  her  slaves  and  property  from  the  city 
a&d  joined  her  husband,  who  refused  to  enter  Mitylenae  and 
advised  the  people  to  submit  to  Caesar.  Then  turning  to 
the  philosopher  Cratippus,  who  had  come  &om  the  city  to  see 
him,  Fompeius  expressed  some  doubts  about  Frovidence,  but 
the  philosopher  prudently  did  not  use  the  opportunity  for 
aigning  witli  him  on  such  a  matter.  Contrary  winds  detained 
Fompeins  two  days  before  the  city,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
probably  that  king  Deiotarus  left  bim  (Cic.  Fro  Deiotaro, 
c.  5).  After  collecting  a  few  light  vessels  Fompeius  set  saU 
for  Famphylia  and  Cilicia  and  thence  passed  over  to  the  island 
Cyprus.  On  his  voyage  he  stopped  at  Attaleia  (Attalia)  in 
Pamphylia,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  galleys  and  about 
sixty  senators.  At  Syedrae,'  near  SelinuB  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
mountainous  Cilicia,  Fompeius  and  his  friends  deliberated 
where  they  should  finally  seek  refuge.  Fompeius,  it  ts  said, 
proposed  that  they  should  make  an  alliance  with  the  Farthian 
king  Orodes,  who  had  refused  to  assist  Fompeius  in  the  war 
against  Caesar  and  had  put  in  chains  his  ambassador  Hirrus. 
Dion  Cassius  (42.  c.  2)  cannot  believe  that  Fompeius  ever 
thought  of  so  fo<dish  a  thing  as  putting  himself  in  the  power 
of  Rome's  greatest  enemies ;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
a  man  will  think  of  when  he  is  reduced  to  desperate  extremi* 
ties.  Lncan  represents  one  of  the  Lentuli  as  dissuading 
Fompeins  from  the  disgrace  of  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Par- 
thians, 

"When  Fompeius  reached  Cyprus,  he  heard  that  the  people 
of  Antioch  and  the  Roman  merchants  there  had  seized  the 
citadel,  with  the  intontion  of  shutting  him  oat  if  he  should 
come  there,  and  had  also  sent  notice  to  the  fugitive  partisans 
of  Fompeius,  who  were  reported  to  have  taken  refuge  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  not  to  approach  Antioch,  under 
pain  of  death.  L.  Lentulus  and  F.  Lentnlus  with  some  other 
Romans,  who  followed  Fompeius  in  his  flight,  touched  at  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
'  LucaoDti  viii.  869. 
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town  or  even  the  port,  and  received  orders  to  leave  the  island. 
It  is  poseible  that  they  joined  Pompeins  again,  either  in  Cilicia 
or  Cyprus,  but  we  have  no  further  information. 

Whether  the  final  resolution  was  taken  at  Syedrae  or  at 
Cyprus  is  immaterial,  and  it  cannot  be  determined.  It  was 
now  generally  rumoured  that  Caesar  was  approaching,  and 
this  report  combined  with  the  news  irom  Syria  was  sufficient 
to  drive  Pompeius  to  a  decision.  A  modem  historian,  who 
poseesses  a  wonderful  power  of  seeing  into  the  unknown, 
informs  ns  that  Pompeins  ought  to  have  gone  to  his  fleet  at 
Contra  *  and  employed  it  in  collecting  the  crowd  of  fugitives ; 
bat  as  he  did  not  do  this,  which  was  the  proper  thing,  he  could 
only  act  foolishly.  The  advice  of  Theophanes,  the  favourite 
of  Pompeius,  finally  prevailed  and  it  was  resolved  that  Pom- 
peins shoald  go  to  Ptolemaeus  the  young  king  of  Egypt, 
whose  father  Anletes  had  beeen  restored  (b.o.  65)  by  Oabinius 
under  the  advice  of  Pompeins.  Among  other  good  reasons 
for  dissnading  Pompeius  from  trusting  himself  to  Parthian 
treachery,  it  was  nrged  that  his  young  wife  would  not  be  safe 
from  insult  among  this  people. 

Pompeius  took  the  money  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  general  of  Cyprus  and  also  borrowed  from  private 
persons,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  put  on  board  of  his 
vessels  a  large  amount  of  money  for  payment  of  his  two 
thonsand  armed  men,  whom  he  collected  in  part  irom  the 
slaves  of  the  companies  of  the  farmers  -  general,  in  part 
from  those  of  tiie  merchants,  and  he  made  up  the  number  by 
others  whom  their  masters,  being  partisans  of  Pompeius,  con- 
sidered to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

When  Pompeins  reached  Pelusium  which  stands  near  the 
sea  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delta,  he  found  that  there  was 
civil  war  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  testament  of  Ptole- 
maeus Anletes,  who  died  in  B.C.  61,  his  elder  daughter 
Cleopatra  and  his  elder  son  Ptolemaeus  Dionysus  were 
appointed  to  reign  together  over  Egypt,  and  afler  the  feshion 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  they  should  be  married.  The 
king  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  eunuch  Pothinus,  next  to  whom  in  power  and  influence 
■  'Hiii  appean  to  be  Apfuui'i  ojnnion,  B.  C.  ii.  8S. 
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WW  AcbilLu,  ft  man  of  tdn^oliir  aadacitjTj  as  Caesar  mji, 
and  the  commander  of  the  royal  forces.  There  was  alao  aboat 
the  king  Theodotns  a  rhetorician  from  Chios  or  Samoe,  as 
Appian  Bays,  who  was  the  kin^s  teacher.  The  kinsmen  and 
friendfi  of  the  king  had  expelled  Cleopatra  from  Egypt  a  few 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Pompeias.  Bat  she  was  too  bold 
and  enterprising  to  snbmit  to  the  cabal  which  snrronnded  the 
king,  and  ihe  was  now  on  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt  with 
an  army  at  Honnt  Casins  not  far  from  Felosinm  and  only  a 
little  distance  horn  the  forces  of  the  king. 

Pompeiofl  on  arriring  at  the  coast  sent  mene&gers  to 
Ftolemaens  to  remind  him  of  the  services  which  his  father 
had  received,  and  to  pray  that  Pompeins  might  be  admitted 
into  Alexandria  and  protected  by  the  king.  Those  who  were 
sent  on  this  mission,  after  discharging  their  bosinesB,  b^an 
to  speak  rather  freely  to  the  king's  soldiers  and  to  orge  them 
to  exert  tiiemselves  in  favonr  of  Fompeius  and  not  to  despise 
his  present  fallen  fortunes.  In  the  Egyptian  army  there  were 
some  old  soldiers  of  Fompeius,  who  were  taken  from  his  army 
in  Syria  and  led  to  Alexandria  under  G^binins,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  Egyptian  war  were  left  with  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
the  young  king's  father.* 

Caesar,  who  probably  knew  the  &ctB  better  than  any  other 
writer,  states  tliat  the  advisers  of  the  king  observing  the 
bebavioiir  of  the  messengers  of  Pompeins  were  afr«id,  as  they 
afterwards  decl&red,  that  if  the  king's  army  were  aedaced, 
Fompeius  might  take  possession  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt^ 
Caesar  apparently  did  not  give  much  credit  to  this  declara- 
tion, for  he  suggests  that  they  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
abject  condition  of  Pompeins,  as  it  generally  happens  that 
when  misfortune  overtakes  a  man,  friends  become  enemies. 
Accordingly  though  they  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
messengers  of  Pompeius  they  determined  to  mnrder  hin. 
Fothinus,  who  acted  the  part  of  first  minister,  summoned  a 
council.  Opinions  were  divided :  some  advised  that  they 
should  drive  Fompeius  away,  but  others  were  willing  to 
receive  him.  The  rhetorician  Tlieodotas  attempted  to  convince 
the  council  that  it  was  not  safe  to  do  either :  if  they  received 
'  Coinpire  B.  C.  iii.  c.  4. 
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Bompeios,  Ii«  would  become  their  master  aad  Caesar  their 
enemy :  if  they  drove  Pompeios  away,  he  would  be  their 
enemy,  and  Caesar  too  because  of  the  trouble  which  he  would 
have  in  the  pursuit  of  Pompeiue.  Hie  conclusion  was  that  it 
was  best  to  kill  Fompeias,  for  they  would  thus  please  Caesar 
and  have  nothing  to  fear ;  for  be  said  with  a  smile,  "  a  dead 
man  does  not  bite."  The  remarks  of  Theodotus  determined 
the  decision  of  the  coancil,  and  the  execution  of  the  murder 
was  intrusted  to  Achillas. 

The  royal  army  was  drawn  up  along  the  shore  in  the  sight 
of  Pompeios'  vessel,  and  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops  conspicuous  by  his  scarlet  dress.  Achillas  taking 
with  him  L.  Septimius,  a  Roman  tribune,  Salvius  a  centurion 
and  a  few  slaves  embarked  in  a  fishing-boat  to  invite  Pom- 
peius  to  land.  Those  who  were  with  Pompeius,  seeing  a 
reception  so  different  from  their  expectations,  snepected 
treachery  and  advised  him  to  esc^e  while  it  was  still  in  his 
power.  When  the  boat  came  near  to  the  ship,  Achillas  and 
Septimius  addressed  Pompeius  respectiully,  who  was  the 
readier  to  leave  his  vessel  because  he  recognized  Septimius  as 
one  of  the  centurions  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  war  with 
the  pirates.  Achillas,  who  spoke  in  Greek,  invited  Pompeius 
to  enter  the  boat,  and  at  the  same  time  made  an  apology  for 
not  bringing  a  ship  of  war  to  receive  him,  which  the  shallow 
water  would  not  allow. 

After  embracing  Cornelia,  who  anticipated  his  fate,  Pom> 
peiofl  ordered  two  centurions  to  step  into  the  boat  with  a 
freedmao  named  Philippns  and  a  slave,  and  while  he  was 
entering  himself,  he  turned  round  to  Cornelia  and  his  son 
and  repeated  the  lines  of  Sophocles : — 


The  boat  proceeded  towards  the  shore  and  no  one  spoke, 
till  Pompeius  interrupted  the  silence  by  saying  to  Septimius, 
"  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think,  in  recognizing  an  old  comrade 
in  you ;"  to  which  Septimius  only  replied  by  a  nod.  Pom- 
peius then  b^an  to  read  a  small  roll  on  which  be  had 
written  in  Greek  a  speech  which  he  intended  to  address  to 
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the  img.  Ab  they  neared  the  Bhore,  Cornelia  and  her  frieads, 
who  were  anxiously  watching  the  event,  had  good  hopes 
when  they  saw  some  of  the  king's  people  assembling  at  the 
landing-place  as  if  they  were  going  to  give  Pompeins  an 
hononrable  welcome.  But  while  Fompeius  was  taking  the 
hand  of  Fhilippns  to  rise  more  easily,  Septimius  st&hbed  him 
in  the  back,  and  Achillas  and  Salvias  also  fell  upon  him. 
Drawing  his  toga  with  both  hands  dose  over  his  &ce  and 
making  no  resistance,  but  only  uttering  a  groan,  Fompeios 
submitted  to  tJie  blows  of  the  murderere.*  A  shriek  from 
Cornelia's  vessel  was  heard  even  to  the  land.  The  anchors 
were  quickly  raised,  and  a  strong  breeze  carried  the  iugitivee 
to  the  open  sea  out  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  ships. 

The  mnrderers  cut  off  the  head  of  Fompeiue  and  threw  the 
naked  body  out  of  the  boat.  Fhilippus  stayed  by  it  till  the 
people  were  satisfied  with  looking  at  the  corpse,  when  he 
washed  it  with  aea-water,  wrapped  it  in  his  own  tunic,  and 
made  a  funeral  pile  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  small  fishing^boat. 
WhDe  he  was  engaged  in  this  pious  duty,  he  was  joined  by 
an  old  Roman  who  in  his  youth  bad  served  under  Fompeins, 
and  now  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
obsequies  of  Bome's  greatest  general. 

On  the  next  day  L.  Leotnlus,  who  was  coming  from 
Cyprus  and  did  not  know  what  had  happened,  was  siuling 
along  the  shore  when  be  saw  the  pile  and  Fhilippus  standing 
by  it.  Lentulus  landed,  but  was  seized  and  pat  to  death. 
This  is  Plutarch's  stoTy.  Caesar  after  speaking  of  the  murder 
of  Pompeius,  merely  says  that  L.  Lentnlns  also  was  seized  by 
the  king  and  pnt  to  death  in  prison.  He  was  the  man,  who 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil  before  the  battle  of  Fharsalia, 
claimed  the  honse  of  Hortensius,  and  the  gardens  of  Caesar 
with  his  house  at  Baiae  (p.  199). 

*  Pompnui  »u  born  in  B.C.  106  on  thadaybcfora  the  Bntof  October  of  tbe 
nnreftmned  Caleodv,  u  Fliniui  ttata  (H.  N.  87.  o.  2,  6).  He  wu  mardered 
in  B.C.  4Son  the  daj  before  hii  birthday,  and  bad  Umefbre  exaetly  completed 
hii  fUt7.eighth  jeai(Tel1eitu,fi.  G8).  As  September  at  thu  time  had  odIj 
tventj-miie  dayi,  Pompelei  was  iDurdered  on  the  28th  of  September;  on  tbe 
day,  uyi  Dion  Cauina  in  bii  chapter  of  reflecUoDs  (42.  c.  fi)  on  which  he  bad 
once  trininplied  over  Mithriditca  and  the  piratea.  (Vol.  ill.  88^  where  there  ia 
a  miatake  abont  the  d*;,  vhich  ia  cnrected  here.) 
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Id  the  coarse  of  time  the  tomb  of  Pompeius  waa  entirelj 
covered  with  sand ;  and  some  bronze  figures  which  the 
relatives  of  Fompeins  dedicated  near  Mount  Caflins  were  so 
much  disfigured,  by  the  atmosphere  probably,  that  they  were 
carried  into  the  adytum  or  inmost  place  of  a  temple,  which,  it 
f^pears,  had  been  built  there.  During  the  life  of  Appian,  as 
he  telle  ob  (B.  C.  ii.  86),  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when  he  was 
in  those  parts,  discovered  the  place,  cleared  the  monument  of 
the  rubbish  and  restored  the  figures  (Spartianue,  Hadrian 
c.  14;  Dion,  69.  c.  11).  It  is  stated  by  Plutarch  (Pomp.  c. 
80}  Qmt  Cornelia  obtained  the  remains  of  her  hosband  and 
interred  them  in  his  Alban  villa.  The  monnmeat  at  Mount 
Casins  then  was  a  cenotaph. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GENERAL  STATE  OP  AFFAIRS. 

B.C.  48. 

Aboitt  tiie  flame  time,  Ba]rB  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  100),  aa  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  D.  Laelins  with  liis  fleet  arriTed  at 
Brundisium,  and,  as  Libo  had  done  before,  he  took  posseseion 
of  an  island  which  lay  in  front  of  the  harbour.  VatininB, 
who  was  in  command  at  Bmndieinm  prepared  some  decked 
boats,  and  contriving  to  draw  from  their  position  the  ships  of 
LaeliuB,  he  seized  in  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  barboor  a 
qoinqnereme  and  two  smaller  vessels  which  had  advanced  too 
&r.  He  also  placed  cavalry  at  different  points  along  the 
coast  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  water ;  bnt  as  the 
season  of  the  year  was  favourable,  Laelins  was  able  by 
employing  transports  to  bring  water  from  Corcyra  and 
Dyrrhachinm,  and  he  maintained  his  positioa  antil  he  heaid 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

About  this  time  also  C.  Cassius  LoDginos  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  his  fleet  of  Syrian,  Phoenician  and  Cilician  ships. 
Caesar's  fleet  was  divided  :  one  part  was  at  Vibo  (Bivona)  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Italy  not  far  from  the  Straits  under 
the  praetor  P.  Sulpicius :  the  other  part  was  at  Messana  in 
Sicily  under  M.  Fomponius.  Cassius  reached  Messana  before 
Fomponins  knew  anything  about  his  approach,  and  finding 
him  onprepared  and  everything  in  confusion,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  strong  favourable  wind  and  sent  against  the 
fleet  of  PomponiuB  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  filled  with 
pine-wood,  pitch,  tow  and  other  combustibles.  The  fire-ships 
destroyed  the  thirty-five  vessels  of  Pomponius,  of  which 
twenty  were  decked  ships.     Such  was  the  alarm  in  Messana 
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that,  though  there  was  a  le^on  there,  the  place  was  witii 
difficulty  defended  against  the  enemy's  attack ;  and  if  it  had 
not  happened  that  news  was  broogbt  just  at  this  moment  of 
Caesar's  victoTy  by  horsemen  stationed  in  reUys,  probably 
along  the  eonth-west  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  tiie  ipeneral  opinion 
that  Meesana  would  have  been  taken.  Bat  tbe  town  was 
eared  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  this  intelligence.  Cassias 
now  Bailed  to  Vibo,  where  the  ships  of  Sulpicius  about  forty 
in  namber  were  lying  close  to  the  shore  for  fear  of  an  attack  j 
for  we  must  conclnde  that  the  news  of  the  destraction  of  the 
fleet  at  Measana  had  retched  Vibo.  Caesins  ased  the  same 
stratagem  here  also,  and  the  wind  being  faTonrable  he  drove 
his  fire-ships  against  the  fleet  of  Sulpicius.  The  flames  seized 
the  two  extremities  of  the  line  and  five  vessels  were  destroyed. 
The  wind  blew  strong  and  all  the  fleet  was  in  danger  of  being 
bomt,  when  those  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  been  left;  sick  at 
Vibo  for  the  protection  of  the  fleet,  were  roused  by  this 
disgracefal  condition  of  afiairs,  and  without  waiting  for  orders 
embariced  on  the  vessels  and  put  off,lrom  the  shore.  The 
fleet  of  CassiuB  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  that  two  quin- 
qoerranes  were  taken,  in  one  of  which  was  Cassius,  but  he  got 
into  a  boat  and  esciq>ed.  Two  of  his  triremes  were  sunk. 
Soon  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fbarsalia  was  oonfirmed, 
and  the  partisans  of  Fompeins  could  no  longer  doubt  the 
troth,  for  up  to  this  time  they  thought  that  it  was  a  false 
report  spread  by  Caesar's  commanders  and  friends.  Cassius 
and  his  fleet  now  sailed  away  fVom  t^ese  parts. 

The  victory  at  Fhaisalia  secured  to  Caesar  the  possession  of 
Greece.  Fafios  Calenus,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  south  be- 
fore the  battle,  took  among  other  places  Firaeus  the  port  of 
Athens,  which  was  defenceless,  for  Solla  had  greatly  damaged 
the  walls,  and  we  assume  that  the  damage  had  not  been  re- 
paired (vol.  ii.  chap.  zzi.).  Athena  however  held  oat,1iiough 
the  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Boman  soldiers,  bnt  after  the 
victory  at  Fharsalia,  the  city  surrendered,  and  the  people  were 
not  punished.  Caesar  remarked,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  guilty 
living  were  saved  by  the  dead ;  by  which  he  meant  that  the 
Athenians  were  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  their  nnceetors'  glory 
and  merit  (Dion  Cassius,  42,  c.  14).  Megara  resisted  Calenus, 
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but  fitially  was  takeo  hy  gtorm  and  treacheiy  combined,  i/laaj 
of  tbe  citizens  were  massBcred  and  the  rest  were  eold,  whicli 
Calenna  conaidered  to  be  a  proper  panishnient  for  their  ob- 
stinacy ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  the  city  might  become  com- 
plet«ly  deserted,  some  of  the  priBonera  were  sold  to  friends  for 
a  very  email  sum  with  the  view  of  hang  restored  to  liberty. 
Calenus  than  led  hie  troops  against  Fatrae  (Fatras)  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Peloponnesus.  This  town,  as  Dion 
states  (42,  c.  13)  had  been  occupied  by  Cato  and  those  with 
him,  when  they  were  sailing  south  from  Corcyra,  and  at  Fatrae 
they  were  joined  by  Fetreios  and  Faostus  Snlla,  the  son-in-law 
of  Fompeins.  Bat  whea  Calenns  approached  Fatrae,  Cato 
and  his  men  quitted  the  town,  and  Calenus  took  the  place 
without  resistance. 

After  the  battle  of  Fharsalia  M.  Octavios  retired  to  lUyri- 
cum  with  a  large  fieet.  Gabinius,  who  had  been  recalled  £rom 
exile  and  had  joined  Caesar,  took  no  part  in  the  war  against 
his  old  patron  Fompeius,  but  he  was  now  summoned  to  sup- 
port Q.  Comificiue,  Caesar's  legatus  in  Illyricum.  CorniScius 
was  sent  to  Illyricum  in  tbe  summer  of  b.c.  48  with  two 
legions  (Bell.  Alex.  c.  42),  and  though  the  province  contained 
small  means  for  the  support  of  troops,  and  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  war  about  Dyrrhachium,  and  by  internal  dissensions, 
Cornificins  not  only  maintained  himself  there,  but  got  pos- 
session of  several  bill  forts,  which  had  given  those  who  held 
them  the  opportunity  of  coming  down  to  plunder  the  oonntry. 
The  booty  taken  in  these  forte,  though  it  was  small,  pleaaed 
the  soldiers  of  Comificios,  With  the*  few  ships  which  the 
town  of  lader  (Zara)  could  furnish,  for  this  place  had  always 
been  faithful  to  Caesar,  Comificius  seized  some  of  the  dispersed 
vessels  of  Octavius,  and  with  other  vessels  which  be  had  taken 
he  was  now  a  match  for  his  enemy  by  sea.  At  this  time 
when  Caesar  was  pursuing  Fompeius,  Comificius  heard  that 
many  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  Fharsalia,  had  entered 
Illyricnm.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Oabiniue  to  come  over 
the  sea  with  the  new  troops  lately  raised  in  Italy  and  to  aid 
him  in  protecting  the  province,  and  if  his  help  should  not  be 
required  there,  to  lead  bis  forces  into  Macedonia,  for  Cotni6- 
cius  supposed  that  Macedonia  and  the  adjoining  parts  would 
renew  the  war  ao  long  as  Fompeius  was  alive. 
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It  waa  winter  when  Gabinius  orriTed  in  Illyiicam,  where 
he  found  few  supplieSj  and  some  of  the  people  were  hostile ; 
the  bad  weather  also  pi-evented  him  from  obtaining  supplies 
hy  eea.  The  aathor  of  the  Alexandrine  War  aaggests  that 
GabiniuB  in  hie  excesB  of  confidence  had  not  provided  himBelf 
sufficiently  before  he  sailed.  Under  great  difficulties  and  in  a 
severe  season  Gabinins  was  compelled  to  asaaolt  forts  and 
towns,  and  often  with  loss.  The  barbarians  despised  him  so 
much  that  on  hie  retreat  to  the  maritime  town  Salona,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  brave  and  faithful  body  of  Roman 
citizens,  be  was  compelled  to  fight  on  the  road.  Gabinius  lost 
above  two  thousand  men,  thirty-eight  centurions  and  four 
tribones,  and  with  the  remainder  reached  Salona,  where  he 
was  sorronnded  by  difficulties,  and  died  in  a  few  months.  His 
unsuccessful  campaign  and  his  sudden  death  gave  Octavias 
great  hopes  of  recovering  the  province,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed (Chapter  zxi.). 

We  know  very  little  of  Gabinius  except  what  Cicero  tells 
us.  In  one  passage  (De  Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  17)  Cicero 
speaks  in  honourable  terms  of  him  as  the  tribune  who  pro- 
posed the  Lex  Gabinia,  which  gave  the  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates  to  Cn.  Fompeios.  But  after  Cicero's 
banishment,  to  which  Gabinius  in  his  consnlship  contributed, 
Cicero  poured  on  him  all  the  abuse  which  his  weU-stoeked 
vocabulary  supplied.' 

Caesar  left  Q.  Caesins  Longinus  as  Propraetor  of  Farther 
Spain  (Bell.  Alex.  c.  48] ;  and  his  governorship  lasted  during 
the  time  that  Caesar  was  before  Syrrhachium  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Cassius  had  been 
quaestor  in  Spain  under  Cn.'PompeiuB  in  b.c.  55  and  the 
following  years,  and  was  so  much  hated  that  an  attempt  was 
made  on  his  life.  He  was  disliked  much  more  when  he  came 
a  second  lime  among  the  Spaniards,  and  he  attempted  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  popularity  by  gaining  the  affection  of  his 
army,  to  whom  he  promised  a  hundred  sesterces  for  each  man. 

1  DnimuiD  (GeMhichte  Bonn,  iij.  60)  bu  collected  tbe  pamges  of  Cicero  In 
whkb  he  nbote*  Q&Uniiu.  Some  of  thoe  pMUget  are  taken  &om  the  ipcriooi 
oratioDs.  Tbe  uine  fHeudJj  band  hu  also  collected  tbe  penagei  in  n'bicb 
Cicero  hw  abnwd  L.  Calpumlat  Fiao,  tbe  cdleegtie  of  Qabinina  in  the  connil- 
•hip  (Oeechicbte  Bom*,  ii  77). 
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Shortlj  after  he  stormed  the  LaBitaniaD  town  Medobti^  (tlw 
eite  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Marrao)  and  got  posseflsioa  of 
the  Mons  HermininB  to  which  tJie  people  of  the  town  had  fled. 
The  troops  saluted  Cassins  as  Imperator  and  he  paid  them 
what  he  had  promised.  He  made  many  large  presents  also  to 
indiTidnals,  and  thus  appeared  to  gain  the  love  of  his  men,  bnt 
he  was  gradually  weakening  militaiy  discipline. 

After  placing  the  l^one  in  winter  quarters.  Cassias  went 
to  Corduba  to  hold  the  courts.  He  had  contracted  great  debt 
there,  and  he  determined  to  release  himself  by  impoeiag  heavy 
demands  on  the  provinoe.  BequisitionB  of  money  were  made 
on  the  rich,  and  Cassias  not  only  allowed,  bnt  ordered  this 
money  to  be  set  down  as  paid  to  his  acconnt.  Slight  groands 
of  offence  were  invented ;  and  no  manner  of  gain  either  great 
or  small  was  neglected,  whether  the  profit  came  direct  to  the 
governor's  residence  or  reached  his  bands  throngli  the  coorts 
of  justice.  No  man  who  had  anything  to  lose  escaped  from 
being  either  brought  into  court  or  charged  with  some  offence ; 
and  thus  the  fear  of  peiBonal  injury  was  added  to  loss  of 
property.  As  Cassins  after  receiving  the  title  of  Impentot, 
continued  the  same  practices  which  be  had  followed  as 
quaestor,  the  provincials  conspired  against  his  life  as  tbc^  bad 
done  before.  Their  hatred  was  strengthened  by  some  of  the 
members  of  Cassius'  household,  who,  though  associated  with 
him  in  plundering  the  people,  yet  hated  the  man  in  whose 
name  they  committed  crime.  Whatever  plunder  these  men 
got,  they  set  it  down  as  acquired  by  themselves;  whatever 
did  not  reach  them  or  was  stopped  on  the  way,  they  put  to 
tbe  blame  of  Cassius.  The  governor  raised  a  fifth  and  new 
legion  in  addition  to  the  four  which  he  had,  and  thus  increased 
bis  unpopularity,  as  well  m  by  tiie  additional  expense  imposed 
on  the  province.  The  cavalry  was  raised  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand,  and  equipped  in  the  most  expensive  manner. 
In  fact,  the  province  hsA.  no  repose  from  tbe  exactions  of  the 
governor.  (Dion,  42.  c.  16,  16.)  The  rest  of  tbe  stoiy  of 
CassiuB  is  told  in  chapter  xxi. 

So  long  as  tbe  issue  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius  was  nucertain,  the  people  of  Borne  openly  showed 
themselves  in  favour  of  Caesar,  being  indeed  compelled  to  do 
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80  for  fear  of  the  force  which  he  had  left  is  the  city  and  by 
tlte  presence  of  Caesar'a  ooUeagae,  the  consal  Servilins 
(Dion,  42.  c.  17,  &c.)-  Men  also  were  sent  about  oe  a  kind  of 
police  to  watch  and  hear  everything  that  was  done  or  said. 
Bat  in  secret  the  enemies  of  Caesar  and  the  friends  of 
P«n|>eias  both  acted  and  spoke  very  differently  from  what 
they  did  in  pablic.  Thus  the  minds  of  men  were  long  kept 
in  sospense,  and  were  disturbed  by  continual  reports  every 
day  and  even  every  hour.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  many  persons  doubted  abont  the  truth  of 
the  report,  for  Caesar  sent  no  deepatohes ;  and  the  result 
appeared  incredible,  when  it  was  contrasted  with  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  two  generals  and  with  men's  expectations. 
When  at  lost  the  news  was  cooGrmed,  some  of  the  people 
threw  down  the  etataes  of  Pompeius  and  the  dictator  Sulla 
which  stood  near  the  Rostra.  Then  came  the  report  of  Pom- 
peius' death,  but  this  also  was  diBbelieved  until  his  seal-ring, 
which  had  been  brought  to  Caesar,  arrived  in  Rome.  The 
device  cut  on  the  stone  was  the  three  trophies  of  Pompeius, 
like  that  which  had  been  represented  on  the  seal-ring  of  SuUa. 
This  is  Dion's  statement  (42.  c.  18).  But  Plntarch  says  that 
the  device  of  Pompeias  was  a  lion  holding  a  sword. 

The  victory  of  Caeear  and  the  death  of  Pompeius  being  now 
q^aiie  certain,  men  acted  as  they  always  have  acted  in  such 
circoinstanoee :  Caesar  was  extolled,  Pompeius  was  abused ; 
and  they  were  ready  to  confer  any  hononr  on  Caesar.  Most 
of  the  nobles  vied  with  one  another  in  their  adulation  of  the 
conqueror,  as  if  he  were  present,  expecting,  says  Dion,  to  be 
repaid  with  offices,  priesthoods  and  money  for  their  service?, 
though  they  were  not  voluntary,  but  enforced,  Dion  apolo- 
gizes for  not  entering  into  minute  particulars  of  the  ordinary 
kind  of  honours  conferred  on  Caesar;  and  he  mentions  only 
those  which  were  extraordinary  and  unnsual  (Dion,  42.  c.  19). 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  M.  Antonius  to 
Italy  to  look  after  affairs  there.  Antonius  landed  at  Brundi- 
sium  where  he  saw  Cicero  who  still  had  his  lictors  abont 
him.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompeius  Cicero  had  returned  to 
Italy  (chapter  xxiv).  In  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xi.  7),  written 
on  the  l?th  of  December,  b.c.  48,  aft«r  speaking  of  these 
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lictors  Cicero  says :  "  Why  ehould  I  speak  about  my  licton 
when  I  have  almost  been  compelled  to  quit  Italy ;  for  Antoniiu 
sent  me  a  copy  of  Caesar's  letter  to  him,  in  whicb  Caesar  said 
that  he  heard  that  Cato*  aod  L.  Metellus  had  returned  to 
Italy  with  the  intention  of  appearing  at  £ome;  which  he 
would  not  allow  because  eome  disturbance  might  follow: 
Caesar  also  said  that  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  retcm  to 
Italy  except  those  who  should  receive  his  permission.  Tliis 
letter  was  expressed  in  strong  terms.  Thereupon  Antonins 
wrote  to  me  and  be^ed  that  I  would  excuse  him,  but  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  Caesar's  orders.  Upon  this 
I  sent  L.  Lamia  to  inform  Antonins  that  Caesar  had  ordered 
Dolabella  (Cicero's  son-in-law)  to  write  and  tell  me  to  return 
to  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  had  retnmed  on  the 
authority  of  Dolabella's  letter.  Antonins  then  published  a 
general  order  in  conformity  with  Caesar's  instmctionB,  but  I 
and  Iiaelius  were  excepted  by  name.  I  wish  that  he  had  not 
done  so;  for  I  might  have  been  excepted  in  general  terms 
without  mention  of  my  name."  Cicero  wished  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Caesar's  pennisfflon  without  publication  of  his  name ; 
for  it  might  happen  that  Caesar's  adversaries  should  still  gain 
the  victory,  and  if  they  did,  what  would  become  of  Cicero, 
who  had  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Caesar? 

In  his  violent  invective  against  Antonius  named  the  second 
Philippic  (c.  24)  Cicero  represents  >iim  as  being  met  at  Brun- 
disinm  by  his  £ivourit«  Cytheris  with  whom  he  afterwards 
made  a  progress  through  Italy.  Cicero  must  have  been  rather 
puzzled  to  find  matter  for  abuse  when  he  could  lay  hold  of 
such  a  trifle  as  this  jovial  soldier's  going  about  the  oountiy 
with  his  mistreee.  However,  Cicero  charges  Antonius  witii 
worse  than  this.  He  seized  M.  Piso's  house  and  lived  there. 
His  companions  were  Cytheris,  and  the  mimi  Hippias  and 
Se^uB,  and  others  who  could  contribute  to  his  pleasures, 
and  he  got  beastly  drunk  on  one  occasion.  Money  was  wanted 
for  his  scandalous  expense,  and  Cicero  bints  that  he  got  it  by 
dishonourable  means;  bat  he  gives  no  particnlars.  We  can 
believe  that  Antonius  lived  a  dissipated  life,  but  he  attended 
to  the  business  for  which  Caesar  sent  him  to  Italy. 
■  Cato  tTM  gfffie  to  Altica. 
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The  extnwrdinaiy  powers  and  honoore  conferred  on  Caesar 
by  the  Roman  people  were  these :  they  gave  faim  power  to 
treat  the  partisane  of  Pompeina  as  he  pleased ;  but,  as  the 
historian  observes,  he  had  the  power  alreadyj  and  the  Soman 
people  only  gave  to  the  power  a  legal  form.  He  also  received 
authority  to  make  peace  and  war ;  and  the  pretext  for  confer- ' 
ring  this  authority  was  the  combination  now  forming  against 
Caesar  by  those  who  had  fled  to  Africa.  These  and  all  the 
other  powers  which  were  conferred  on  Caesar,  he  might  hare 
taken  against  the  will  of  the  Romans.  He  was  appointed 
consul  for  five  years  in  eoccession,  and  dictator  not  for  six 
months,  but  for  a  whole  year ;  and  he  received  the  tribnnitian 
anthority  for  life,  which  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  autho- 
rity or  title  which  the  Roman  emperors  always  had.  It  was 
also  declared  that  he  should  preside  at  all  the  Comitia,  except 
the  Comitia  Tributa.  The  consular  provinces,  it  was  settled, 
shonld  be  conferred  by  the  people,  but  Caesar  should  name 
those  who  should  hold  the  praetorian  provinces.  Flattery 
went  BO  far  as  to  decree  a  triumph  over  the  African  king  Jaba 
for  a  victory  which  was  not  yet  won  (Dion,  42.  c.  20). 

Caesar  assnmed  the  dictatorship  in  September  b.c.  48 
when  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  he  named  M.  Antonins  his 
master  of  the  horse,  though  he  had  never  been  praetor.*  The 
consul  Servilius  gave  way  to  Antonius,  for  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dictator,  all  other  magistracies  ceased.  The  augurs 
indeed  made  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  ground  that  no 
master  of  the  horse  could  hold  his  office  more  than  six  months ; 
but  people  only  laughed  at  these  foolish  men  who  had  allowed 
Caesar  contrary  to  ancient  usage  to  be  made  dictator  for  a 
year,  and  now  wished  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  custom 
in  the  case  of  the  master  of  the  horse.  The  only  magistrates 
elected  for  the  next  year  (b.c,  47)  were  the  tribunes. 

Caesar  interrupts  his  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  by  two 
chapters  about  the  events  at  Bnmdisium,  in  Sicily,  and  at 
Viboj  and  I  have  followed  his  example.  I  have  also  added 
other  tacts,  which  it  was  necessary  to  report  somewhere,  and 
I  could  find  no  other  place  so  convenient.     Caesar  also  tells 

'  The  banning  and  ths  end  of  CaeMr*!  ucond  oonsalihip  and  of  hii  >ecoi>d 
dictatonbip  did  not  OHiicida ;  and  tha  caM  «w  tlie  Hme  in  tubieqaeiit  ytan. 
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the  Btary  of  the  flight  and  death  of  PompeiiiB  (B.C.  iii.  102 — 
104<) ;  u)d  he  resumes  his  narrative  with  hi>  arriral  in  Asia. 

Caesar  came  to  Amphipolis  after  Pompeins  left,  and  tiien 
continued  his  parsnit  to  the  Helleapont.  As  he  was  ciossing 
this  channel  in  small  boats,  he  fell  in  with  C.  Cassias,  who 
had  serenty  triremes,  as  Apptan  sajs  (B.  C.  ii.  8S),  hot 
Suetoniiu  says  only  ten,  and  was  sailing  from  Corcyra  to 
the  Black  Sea  to  stir  up  Phamaces  tiie  son  of  Mitluidates 
tile  Great  against  Caesar.  Though  Cassius  might  easily  have 
taken  Caesar,  he  surrendered  all  his  ships  and  asked  for 
pardon,  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  would  not  be  refused. 
Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  63}  and  Dion  Cassias  {4K,  c.  6)  have 
the  same  stoiy  with  some  vanatioas.  Caesar  says  nothing 
about  this  afiair,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  the 
story  in  the  form  in  which  the  compilers  have  transmitted 
it  to  as. 

On  arriving  in  Asia  (B.  C.  iii.  105)  Caesar  found  that 
T.  Ampins  Balbna  had  attempted  to  carry  off  the  money 
which  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
had  summoned  all  the  senators  in  the  province  to  be  present 
as  witnesses  of  the  amount  that  was  taken ;  but  he  was 
interrupted  by  tlie  arrival  of  Caesar  and  made  his  escape. 
Ampins  probably  intended  to  take  the  money  as  a  loan  and 
therefore  proposed  to  secure  evidence  of  the  amoant ;  l>at  if 
he  had  laid  hold  of  the  treasure,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
debt  would  have  been  repaid.  This  was  the  second  time,  as 
Caesar  says,  tliat  be  saved  the  treasores  in  this  temple  (p.  150). 
Perhaps  it  was  the  circumstance  of  this  deliverance,  whidi 
suggested  to  Caesar  the  mention  of  certain  wonderAil  signs 
which  happened  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  At  Elis  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  a  figure  of  victory  which  was  in  &ont 
of  the  statne  of  the  goddess  with  the  face  towards  her  tamed 
round  to  the  doore  and  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  By 
reckoning  backward  it  was  ascertained  that  this  wonder 
happened  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  On  the  same 
day  at  Antioch  in  Syria  twice  there  was  heard  such  a  shout 
from  an  army  and  such  a  sound  of  signals  that  the  citizens 
seized  their  arms  and  manned  the  walls.  The  same  happened 
at  Ptolemois.   At  Pergamum  in  the  secret  recesses  of  a  temple 
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there  waa  the  noise  of  dramB.  At  Tralles  in  the  temple  of 
Victoiy,  where  there  was  a  statue  of  Caessr,  there  rose  from 
the  parement  a  palm-tree  close  to  the  base  of  the  ststoe. 
"When  we  consider  that  Caesar's  three  books  of  the  Civil  War 
were  written  as  an  apology,  we  are  not  SDrprised  that  he 
recorded  sacb  signs  of  the  favoar  of  the  gods  as  would  have 
an  e&ct  on  the  superstition  of  his  countrymen.* 

Caesar  stayed  only  a  few  days  in  the  province  Asia,  where 
he  remitted  one  third  of  the  taxes,  which  was  prudent  and  just, 
for  the  people  had  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  rapacity  of 
Scipio  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  48).  Dion  rtiates  that  Caesar  how- 
ever made  requisitfons  of  money  in  the  province,  but  he  does 
not  say  how.  The  &ct  however  is  probable,  for  Caesar  always 
provided  himself  with  money.  The  historian  also  states,  but 
in  a  vague  way,  that  Caesar  limited  the  demands  of  tbe 
farmers  of  the  taxes  to  fixed  money  payments.  He  gave  a 
free  oonatitution  to  Cnidos,  which  thus  became  what  the 
Bomans  called  a  Libera  Civitas ;  and  this  was  done  to  please 
Heopompus,  the  collector  of  mythi.  Caesar  left  Cn.  Domitins 
Calvinus  to  administer  Asia  and  the  adjoining  provinces. 
According  to  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  89)  he  crosrad  over  to  Rhodes, 
and  having  heard  that  Fompeius  had  been  seen  in  Cyprus, 
and  oonjecturing  that  he  would  fly  to  Egypt,  Caesar  took  the 
legion  which  had  followed  him  from  Thesealy,  and  another 
which  be  had  summoned  from  Achaia,  where  it  was  under  the 
command  of  Q.  VaGra  Calenog,  and  also  eight  hundred  horse- 
men. He  carried  these  troops  to  Alexandria  in  ten  Rhodian 
ships  of  war  and  a  few  vessels  belon^ng  to  Asia,  as  he  says 
himself.  He  does  not  mention  the  ships  of  Cassius,  which 
Appian  speaks  of  as  being  used  for  the  voyage  with  Rhodian 
ships :  in  fiMst  Caesar  says  nothing  in  any  way  direct  or 
indirect  about  Cassius,  and  so  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  surrender  of  Cassius  is  a  fiction ;  unless  some  ingenious 
modem  writer  can  suggest  a  good  reason  for  Caesar's  omission 

*  nntareh  (Caoar,  47,  Pompeiiu,  68),  aaH  Lucid  <tu.  172—201).  hava  re- 
ODrded  varioDi  woDclen.  Ptatarch  (CoMar,  47)  ipMki  of  a  meteor  being  aeen 
before  tbe  battle  of  Phanalia,  and  bo  adds,  "Caesar  bimwir  Mid  tbU  be  wit- 
Deaaed  itM  be  waa  rinting  tbe  watcbea ;"  bat  there  ia  nothing  abont  tbb  mttaor 
ID  tbe  Civil  War. 
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■  of  the  BQirender  of  CasBioa ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
discorer  a  plaaeible  reason. 

Caesar's  two  legions  contained  only  3200  men,  for  the  rest 
were  Buffering  from  wounds  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march, 
and  could  not  join  him.  But  trusting  to  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sail  with  so  small  a  force,  for  he 
thought  that  he  was  equally  safe  everywhere.  Before  he 
landed,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Fompeius,  and  Theodotus 
brought  him  the  embalmed  head  and  the  eeal*ring  of  hie 
former  son-in-law.  Caesar  says  nothing  of  this  matter,  but 
the  compilers  report  that  he  turned  with  horror  &om  the  head, 
which  he  orderad  to  be  interred  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Nemesis  in  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  which  remained  to  the 
time  when  the  emperor  Trajan  was  quelling  an  insurrection  of 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  who  destroyed  the  temple  as  a  measure 
of  defence  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  90}.* 

As  soon  as  Caesar  landed  at  Alexandria,  be  heard  the 
clamour  of  the  soldiersj  whom  the  king  had  left  there  to 
protect  the  place,  and  he  saw  a  great  conconrse  of  people 
moving  towards  him,  who  were  indignant  at  the  aight  of  the 
Roman  faeces  which  preceded  the  consul.  It  was  declared  to 
be  a  disparagement  of  the  king's  m^eety.  It  was  probably 
known  also  that  Caesar  in  his  aedileship  (b.c.  65)  wished  to 
annex  the  Egyptian  kingdom  to  the  Boman  empire  (vol.  iii. 
£21).  The  tumult  was  quieted,  but  for  several  successive  days 
there  was  great  disturbance  owing  to  the  people  assembling 
in  crowds,  and  some  of  Caesar's  soldiers  were  murdered  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  The  men  no  doubt  had  stra^led 
about  Alexandria  to  enjoy  themselves,  after  the  manner  of 
soldiers  when  they  have  an  opportunity. 

Seeing  the  state  of  affaire  Caesar  ordered  other  legions  to 
be  brought  to  him  from  Asia,  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
soldiers  of  Fompeius ;  for  he  was  detained  himself  at  Alexandria, 
as  he  says  by  the  etesiau  or  north  winds,  which  blow  right 
against  those  who  sail  from  Alexandria.     He  writes  as  if  he 

*  Lacan  (ix.  I0S8)  Myi  that  Caew  (bed  no  tern  until  he  had  looked  it  tlie 
bead  long  CDongh  to  know  that  it  ni  the  head  of  Pompetni,  and  that  he  ihed 
bTpocritical  Uan.    Dion  of  mdim  (4S.  c.  8)  charge*  Casaar  with  hypocritical 
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would  have  gnitted  Egypt,  if  the  winds  had  not  been  against 
him,  or  that  he  would  have  gone  himself  to  bring  the  fresh 
troops  and  would  have  left  iu  Alexandria  those  which  he  had 
with  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what  he  means. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  new  troops,  he  considered  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  Boman  people  and  of  himself  as  consnl 
to  settle  the  disputes  in  the  royal  family,  and  the  more  so 
because  in  his  former  consulship  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
by  a  law  (lex)  and  a  senatns  consnltum  with  Ftolemaens 
Auletes  the  father  of  the  young  king.  Accordingly  Caesar 
informed  Ptolemaeus  and  hie  sister  Cleopatra  that  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  they  should  disband  their  armies  and  settle  their 
aSairs  before  him  as  judge.  It  was  agreed  at  the  time  when 
Auletes  became  an  ally  of  the  Bomans,  that  he  should  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Suetonius  says  (Caesar  54;  vol.  iii.  p. 
415)  that  Caesar  and  Pompeius  received  it,  which  is  not 
probable.  It  is  more  likely  that  Anletes  agreed  to  pay  it  to 
the  Boman  treasury.  Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  48)  states  that 
Anletes  owed  Caesar  17,600,000  denarii,  bat  Caesar  now  only 
claimed  10,000,000.  and  this  sum  was  claimed  for  the  support 
of  his  army.  Caesar  says  nothing  about  this  demand  of 
money ;  and  his  narrative  is  probably  defective  in  olhez 
matters. 

The  eunuch  Pothinus  had  the  general  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  At  first  Pothinus  complained  to  those  about  him  and 
expressed  indignation  at  the  king  being  summoned  to  plead 
his  cause,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  some  of  the  king's  friends 
ready  to  aid  him  in  his  designs,  he  secretly  summoned  the 
army  from  Pelusium  and  gave  Achillas  the  command  of  all 
the  forces.  Achillas  was  urged  by  letter  and  by  messengers, 
and  encouraged  by  great  promises  from  Pothinus  and  the 
king  to  execnte  the  orders  which  he  received.  Auletes  the 
father  in  his  testament  adjured  the  Roman  people  by  all  the 
gods  and  by  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  at  Home  to  see 
that  his  will  was  duly  executed.  One  copy  of  the  will  had 
been  carried  to  Rome  by  the  king's  commissioners  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Roman  treasury,  bnt  as  this  could  not  be 
done  on  acconnt  of  the  disturbed  state  of  aSairs,  it  was  placed 
with  Pompeius  :  the  other  copy,  which  was  exactly  the  same, 

Vol.  V.  R 
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wae  kept  sealed  at  Alexandria,  and  tbie  copy  was  now  pro- 
daced. 

While  this  matter  was  debated  before  Caesar,  who  was  Teiy 
desirous  as  a  friend  to  both  sides  and  as  an  arbiter  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  the  royal  personages,  it  was  annonnced  that 
the  king's  army  and  all  the  cavalry  were  advancing;  on  Alex- 
andria from  Pelusinm.  Caesar's  forces  were  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  risk  a  battle  oatside  of  the  town ;  and  therefore 
he  kept  tliem  within  Alexandria  in  convenient  positions,  and 
waited  to  see  what  Achillas  would  do.  But  he  ordered  all  the 
soldiers  to  be  under  arms,  and  be  urged  the  king  to  send  as 
commissioners  to  Achillas  those  of  his  intimate  friends  who 
had  most  influence,  and  to  let  Achillas  know  what  the  royal 
pleasure  was.  The  king  sent  Dioscondes  and  Serapiou,  both 
of  whom  had  been  at  Bome  as  ambassadors,  and  bad  eiyoyed 
great  influence  with  the  king's  &ther.  As  soon  as  these  two 
men  came  into  the  presence  of  Achillas,  before  hearing  or 
inquiring  on  what  mission  they  were  sent,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  seized  and  killed  :  one  of  them  was  wounded,  but  saved  by 
being  carried  off  by  his  attendants  as  dead :  the  other  was 
killed.  Upon  hearing  of  this  crime  Caesar  took  care  to  secure 
the  king,  for  he  supposed  that  his  name  would  have  great 
authority  with  the  people,  and  the  war  would  be  considered  as 
originating  with  a  few  villains  and  not  from  the  king's 
command. 

Caesar  does  not  say  whether  the  king  and  bis  sister  or  either 
of  them  appeared  before  him  when  he  was  hearing  their  case, 
but  as  he  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  prisoner  of  the 
king,  he  may  have  been  in  the  palace.  The  Roman  consul  has 
said  nothing  about  Cleopatra,  and  we  must  use  the  evidence  of 
Plutarch  and  others.  As  Plutarch  tells  the  story  (c,  49] 
Caesar  secretly  sent  for  Cleopatra  from  the  country.  The 
queen  taking  with  her  only  ApoUodorus  a  Sicilian  got  into  a 
small  boat,  and  when  it  was  growing  dark  approached  the 
royal  palace,  where  Caesar  had  his  quarters.  To  escape  notice, 
she  put  herself  into  a  piece  of  bed-sacking  and  laid  herself  out 
nt  full  length ;  and  ApoUodorus  tying  the  sack  with  a  cord 
carried  her  through  the  doors  to  Caesar.'     Dion  Cossius  (42, 

*  PlutnrcL  uri  4  /''>'  'i  irrpteiuerittriiar  Mvra.    CusnliOD  (AaimBd.  >a 
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c.  84)  Beems  to  have  followed  different  authorities,  and  perhaps 
he  has  need  a  little  invention,  which  he  was  capable  of  doin^. 
His  stoiy  however  is  worth  repeating.  Cleopatra's  cause  was 
at  first  eonducted  before  Caesar  by  otheis,but  when  she  heard 
of  Caesar's  character,  for  he  was,  says  the  historian,  of  a  most 
amorous  disposition,  which  he  indulged  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity,  she  sent  to  tell  him  that  she  was  betrayed  by 
her  friends,  and  she  asked  permission  to  conduct  her  own  case. 
The  historian  describes  her  as  the  most  beautifUl  of  women, 
and  her  charms  were  in  perfection.  She  was  about  twenty 
yearia  of  age.  Her  voice  was  most  pleasing,  and  she  had  the 
art  of  making  herself  agreeable  to  any  man.  If  she  could 
gain  access  to  Caesar,  she  trusted  that  her  beauty  would  sustain 
her  claims.  Having  obtained  permission  to  appear  before  the 
consul  she  prepared  herself  in  such  manner  as  would  best 
display  her  stately  dignity  and  excite  his  compassion.  She 
entered  the  city  by  night,  for  she  had  been  staying  outside, 
and  made  her  way  into  the  palace  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  brother.  When  Caesar  saw  her  and  heard  her  speak,  he 
was  BO  captivated  that  on  the  following  morning  he  sent  for 
Ptolemaeus  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  brother  and  sister ; 
for  be  was  now,  says  the  historian,  the  advocate  of  her  whose 
judge  he  had  been  before.^ 

The  force  which  Achillas  had  under  his  command  was  not 
despicable  either  in  numbers  or  in  the  character  of  the 
soldiers  or  their  military  experience.  It  was  twenty  thousand 
men  composed  of  the  following  elements.  There  were  the  old 
soldiers  of  Gabiniua,  who  were  now  accostomed  to  the  way  of 

Atben,  p.  IS)  eipUini  it  u  "  atragalRe  Teat^  involncrnm,"  a  kind  of  caw  or 
wr^ipeT  to  bold  the  cOTeringi  of  tolki  or  bed  qoilta.  Tha  Bomuu  naed  ikiDit 
for  wTSppiog  np  clothei  wben  the;  travelled  sad  tied  the  bag  iritb  *  iMtiier 
thong.  (Dig.  33. 10.  6,  }  1,  and  the  notes  of  D.  Qothoirad<u.) 

'  So  fiu-  Dion'a  itoiy  ma;  be  gabetantiall;  tnie;  bnt  pact  of  what  fbllowa  (c. 
35)  is  probablj  fiction.  We  may  accept  tbe  atory  of  the  conqueror  bdng  con- 
qnered.  Locan  in  his  tedious  fubion  makee  the  moat  of  it.  Caesar  wu  ran- 
qiunhed  bj  the  jonng  qneen,  lu  Zeaa  wai  by  Here  when  ahe  appeared  before  bim 
with  the  borrowed  ceitna  of  Aphrodite  (Iliad,  iiv.^16) : 
Ma  ri  al  StAjrrtipia  wirra  rfruiera- 
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livinff  in  Alexandria  and  to  tbe  licence  wbich  prevailed  tbere  : 
they  had  forgotten  that  they  were  Romans,  had  lost  the 
Roman  discipline  and  taken  Egyptian  wivea,  by  whom  most 
of  tbem  had  children.  There  were  also  a  great  many  in  the 
army  who  had  been  pirates  and  robbers  in  Syria  and  Cilicia 
and  the  adjoiniog  regions;  and  many  condemned  criminals 
and  exiles,  and  runaway  slaves.  Alexandria  was  a  place  of 
Tsfnge  for  all  Roman  escaped  slaves,  who  were  sure  of  being 
able  to  live  there,  if  they  were  willing  to  enlist  into  tbe  army, 
tf  any  of  these  ninaways  was  seized  by  his  master,  his  com- 
rades nnited  to  rescue  him,  for  being  in  the  same  condition 
themselves,  they  repelled  any  violent  seizure  of  others  as  if 
the  danger  were  their  own.  These  turbulent  fellows  had 
been  accustomed,  according  to  long  established  usage  in  the 
Alexandrine  army,  to  demand  the  friends  of  their  kings  in  order 
to  put  them  to  death,  to  plunder  ^e  rich,  to  besiege  tbe  royal 
residence  for  increased  pay,  to  expel  the  kings,  and  to  invite 
new  rulers  to  Alexandria.  Acbillas  bad  also  two  thousand 
horsemen,  all  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  the  Alexandrine 
ware:  they  had  brought  hack  PtolemauBAuletes  to  bis  tbroDe, 
they  bad  killed  the  two  sons  of  Bibulus,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
who  were  sent  by  their  father  to  Alexandria  {b.c.  50),  and 
tbey  had  fought  with  the  Egyptians. 

Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  49}  states  that  at  a  feast  wbich  was 
celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  the  reconciliation  of  tbe  young 
king  and  Cleopatra,  Caesar's  barber,  who  was  a  very  inquisitive 
and  timid  man,  found  out  that  a  plot  was  forming  against 
Caesar  by  Achillas  and  Fothinus,  and  that  Caesar  being 
acquainted  with  tbe  design  placed  a  guard  round  the  apart^ 
ment  and  put  Pothinus  to  death :  Achillas  escaped  to  the 
camp.  This  does  not  agree  with  Caesar's  story  of  the  execution 
of  Pothinus. 

Caesar's  narrative  proceeds  thus.  Achillas,  who  relied  on 
his  superior  force  and  despised  Caesar's  inferior  numbers, 
was  in  possession  of  all  Alexandria  except  the  part  which 
Caesar  occupied  with  his  soldiers.  This  part  was  the  eastern 
or  Greek  quarter  of  the  city  named  Bmcheium,  which 
extended  to  the  sea.  Achillas  attempted  to  break  into  the 
palace  which  Caesar  occupied,  but  the  cohorts  placed  along 
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the  streets  saccessfully  resisted  the  aasanlt.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  fight  at  that  port  of  the  harhour  which  was 
near  Caesar's  quarters,  and  here  the  great  battle  took  place, 
llie  forces  being  divided,  the  contest  was  carried  on  in 
seTeral  streets,  and  the  enemj  in  great  numbers  attempted  tx> 
seize  the  war  vessels.  There  were  here  fiSty  ships  which  had 
been  sent  to  aid  Fompeius  and  had  returned  home  after  the 
battle  of  Fhaisalia :  all  these  ships  were  triremes  or  qainqne- 
remes  fally  equipped  for  sea.  There  were  also  twenty-two 
ships,  all  decked,  which  were  always  stationed  at  Alexandria 
to  protect  the  place.  If  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of  the 
fleet,  they  would  have  had  in  their  power  the  harbour  and  the 
whole  sea;  and  would  have  prevented  Caesar  from  receiving 
supplies  and  fresh  troops.  The  struggle  was  furious,  for  suc- 
cess promised  a  speedy  victory  to  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  on 
his  own  success  depended  Caesar's  safety.  But  Caesar  gained 
the  day,  for  he  bumt  all  the  Egyptian  vessels,  and  also  those 
in  the  dockyards,  not  being  able  with  his  small  force  to  hold 
this  part  of  the  city. 

Alexandria  contained  a  magnificent  library,  which  was 
founded  by  Ftolemaeus  I.  Soter  and  increased  by  his  successors. 
The  number  of  volumes  has  been  estimated  by  some  writers 
at  nearly  700,000,  but  others  make  the  number  only  400,000.' 
AmmianuB  Marcellinua  (xxii.  17)  speaks  of  these  books  as 
being  contained  in  the  Serapeium  and  burnt  in  the  time  of 
the  Dictator  Caesar.  The  library  in  the  Serapeium  however 
was  not  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  Caesar  held,  but  in 
the  west  or  Egyptian  quarter  named  Rhacotis.  Dion  Cassius 
states  that  the  dockyard  was  burnt,  and  the  com  warehouse, 
and  the  library  which  contained  a  very  large  number  of 
excellent  books.  This  library  was  that  of  the  Museum,  which 
was  in  the  Brucheium.  Caesar  does  not  mention  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  library.  It  was  an  accident  of  war.  The  ships 
which  were  fired,  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  and  the  flames 
spread  to  the  adjoining  houses  and  the  Museum. 

There  was  a  small  island  named  Pharos  in  front  of  Alex- 
andria, and   at  the  east  end  of  the  island  a  tower,  named 

■  Bdmum,  DioD  CBuioa,  42.  c.  30,  notca. 
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aim  Pharoa,  of  great  height  and  a  wouderM  piece  of  aichi- 
tectare.  The  east  end  of  the  island  approaches  near  to  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  peninftula,  which  projects  in  a  northern 
direction  from  the  site  of  the  east  quarter  of  Alexandria. 
This  narrow  peninsula  was  named  Lochias,  and  between  it 
and  the  eastern  end  of  Pharos  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  or 
greater  harbour  was  narrowj  and  also  made  more  difficult  by 
rocks,  some  of  which  were  ander  water,  and  others  rose 
above,  and  being  beaten  by  the  sea  formed  a  surf.  The  tower, 
which  was  a  lighthouse,  was  several  stories  high  and  built  of 
white  stone.  The  architect  was  Sostratua  of  Cnidos,  and 
there  was  an  inscription  on  it :  "  Sostratus  of  Cnidoe,  son  of 
Dexiphaoee,  to  the  saving  gods  for  the  seamen."*  The  narrow 
island  of  Pharos  formed  two  ports,  for  the  island  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  artificial  dyke  or  causeway 
nine  hundred  Roman  paces  in  length,  and  named  by  the 
Greeks  Heptastadion.  There  were  two^openings  in  the 
causeway  with  bridges  over  them.  This  causeway  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  eastern  harboar  and  the  western,  named 
Eunostos,  or  "  the  harbour  of  happy  return." 

In  this  island,  says  Caesar,  there  were  houses  of  the 
Egyptians  and  a  number  sufficient  to  make  a  large  town 
(vicus).  Whatever  ships  through  carelessness  or  stress  of 
weather, deviated  thither  from  their  course,  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  plunder  after  the  fashion  of  pirates.  Without 
the  consent  of  those  who  occupy  the  Pharoa  no  ships  could 
come  into  the  great  harbour  by  reason  of  the  narrow  entrance. 
Caesar  saw  this,  and  while  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  fight- 
ing, he  landed  some  of  his  soldiers,  seized  the  Pharos,  and 
placed  a  garrison  there;  by  which  he  secured  a  safe  passage 
for  supplies  and  aid  that  might  be  brought  to  him.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  the  contest  was  maiutained  with 
equal  advantage  on  both  sides,  for  neither  party  was  driven 
from  their  ground  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streete,  and 
only  a  few  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Caesar  had  secured  the 
most  important  positions  and  he  fortified  them  by  night.     In 

*  "Bat  inaotiptian  hta  •omeUmei  been  mUuDderstood.  Tlie  "  Baring  gods  " 
are  the  Diownri,  the  protector*  of  (euaan.  See  the  note  in  OroiknTd'i  bvni. 
UtioD  ofStnbo  <m.  343). 
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the  quarter  occnpied  by  him  there  was  a  small  part  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  which  he  had  lodged  himeelF  at  first :  there 
was  also  a  theatre  connected  with  the  palace,  which  served  as 
a  citadel  and  gave  access  tothe  harbour  and  the  other  dock- 
yards. On  the  following  days  he  strengthened  these  defences 
in  order  to  make  them  serve  as  a  wall  and  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  fighting  against  his  will.  In  the  meantime 
Arsinoe,  the  younger  dai^hter  of  Ptolemaens  Auletes,  expect- 
ing to  get  possession  of  the  vacant  throne  as  she  considered  it, 
escaped  from  the  palace  to  Achillas  and  joined  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Bat  a  qoarrel  soon  rose  between  them 
about  the  supreme  'command,  and  this  led  to  both  of  them 
giving  the  soldiers  more  money  with  the  view  of  gaining  the 
men.  While  things  were  in  this  state  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
Pothinus  the  yonng  ting's  governor  and  regent,  who  was  with 
Caesar,  was  sending  messages  to  Achillas  and  urging  him  not 
to  desist  from  the  enterprise  nor  to  lose  heart;  but  the  mes- 
sengers being  betrayed  and  caught,  Caesar  ordered  Pothinus 
to  be  pat  to  death.  Such,  he  says,  were  the  first  events 
in  the  Alexandrine  War  (B,  C.  iii.  112) ;  and  with  this  remark 
ends  the  third  and  last  book  of  the  Civil  War  written  by 
Caesar.  The  subsequent  wars  were  by  another  hand,  or  by 
different  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ALEXANDRINE  WAR. 

B.C.  48.  47. 

SDBTONiva  (CaesBr,  c.  66)  etatfls  that  it  is  uncertain  who 
wrote  the  Alexandrine  War,  the  African,  and  the  Spanish  War: 
some  attribute  them  to  Oppiua  and  Bome  to  Hiitius,  both  of 
them  friends  of  Caesar.  Snetoniue  attributes  to  Hirtius  the 
eighth  and  last  hook  of  the  Gallic  War  (vol.  ir.  p.  369).  The 
author  of  the  Introduction  to  this  eighth  book  says  that  he 
was  not  present  either  in  the  Alexandrine  or  the  African  war, 
but  that  he  knew  Bomething  of  both  wars  from  hearing  Caesar 
talk  ahont  them ;  and  he  adds  "  but  we  IiErten  to  those  things, 
which  attract  by  their  novelty  or  excite  our  admiratioOj  in  a 
different  way  from  what  we  do  when  we  are  going  to  speak  of 
events  as  writers,"  The  conclusion  from  these  words  seems 
to  be  that  either  he  did  not  write  the  Alexandrine  and  African 
Wars,  or  that  he  had  'no  intention  to  write  them  when  he 
composed  this  Introduction.  But  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
Intntduction  which  we  most  also  examine. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  about  Hirtius  having  been  with 
Caesar  at  Alexandria.  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  xi.  20.  1),  writingou 
the  I5th  of  August  b.c.  47,  says  that  C.  Trebonius,  who  arrived 
at  Rome  from  Seleuceia  Fieria  on  the  Hth,  informed  him  that 
he  had  seen  Caesar  at  Antioch  about  four  weeks  before  that 
date,  and  that  Hirtius  was  with  him.  We  cannot  conclude 
from  this  ikct  that  Hirtius  was  not  with  Caesar  at  Alexandria; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was  not.  For  if  Hirtius 
wrote  the  Jntroduction  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War, 
it  is  oertain  that  he  was  not  present  either  at  the  Alexandrine 
or  the  African  war. 
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The  author  of  this  IntTodnctioD  also  eay s  that  he  wrote 
somethiDg  which  comprised  a  period  "  up  to  the  dose,  not  of 
the  civil  dieeension,  of  which  we  see  no  end,  but  to  the  close  of 
Caesar's  life."  We  do  not  know  what  these  books  were,  unless 
they  may  have  been  the  histories  of  the  AJezaudrine,  African, 
and  Spanish  wars.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  War  is  incom- 
plete, and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  extended  to  Caesar's 
death ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  related  in  the  last  part  of  a  book  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
Caesar  was  murdered  in  B.C.  44,  and  Hirtius,  who  was  consul 
in  B.C.  43,  fell  in  that  year  at  the  battle  of  Mntina.  The  author 
of  this  Introduction  then  wrote  it  aft«r  Caesar's  death,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  troublesome  times  which  followed,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  g^ood  deal  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  author,  if  be 
was  Hiiiius,  wrote  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  before  he 
wrote  this  Introduction  to  it;  for  it  is  very  improbable  that 
Hirtius  could  find  time  to  write  this  book  in  the  short  and 
stormy  period  between  Caesar's  murder  and  his  own  death. 
If  he  wrote  the  Alexandrine  War,  he  had  time  enough  te  do 
that  before  Caesar's  death,  and  also  to  write  the  African  and 
Spanish  Wars.  It  is  very  difScult  to  understand  tbie  Intro- 
duction. There  may  be  something  corrupt  in  the  first  sen- 
tence,  which  is  hardly  intelligible.* 

Alexandria,  the  foundation  of  the  great  Macedonian  Alexan- 
der in  B.C.  SSi,  stands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  but  not  within  the 
I>elta.  It  is  in  81°  lO'N.  Lat.  andnearly  80°  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  on  which  the  ancient 
city  was  built  lies  between  the  sea  and  a  large  lake  named 
Mareotis.  Opposite  to  Alexandria  on  the  north  was  the 
island  Pharos,  and  also  the  ports  formed  by  this  island  and  the 
causeway  which  joined  it  to  the  mainland.'  The  city  was 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  the  streets  were  so  arranged  that 
they  were  well  ventilated  by  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds. 

>  Dodwetl  (Dinertatio,  &e.,  Ondendorp'a  Caeur,  toI.  ii.  1007}  concladea  that 
Uirtina  pnbluhed  >ft«r  Caesar'a  death  the  books  an  Uia  AlexaDdrine,  African, 
and  Spanith  Wan  at  the  sama  time  iiith  tho  Introduction  to  the  dghth  book  of 
tba  Qallic  War. 

*  Thecfaiefaneientaathoritiesfortliedeicriptioiiof  Alexandria  nreCanar,  B.C. 
iii.  112 ;  Strabo,  ivii.  p.  791,  &e. ;  Uodorua,  ivii.  c.  52,  and  Plinioa  N.  H.  6.  c  la 
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It  was  eaolosed  by  a  wall  of  great  extent  in  circuit,  for  tlie  ivio 
sides  of  the  city,  which  were  boiraded  by  the  water,  were  about 
thirty  stadia  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  city  was  from 
seven  to  eight  stadia  or  abont  a  Roman  mile.  There  were 
only  two  oanow  approaches  to  the  city  by  land,  one  OD  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west,  and  both  of  them  coold  be 
easily  defended.  The  streets  were  wide  enough  for  men  on 
horseback  and  for  vehicles :  the  two  principal  streets  were  a 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  crossed  one  another  at  right  angles. 
Diodoms,  who  had  visited  the  city,  describes  the  length  of  the 
great  street  from  east  to  west  as  forty  stadia,  which  exceeds 
the  length  of  tiie  city  as  given  by  Strabo.  Alexandria  con- 
tained many  public  buildings,  and  a  magnificent  palace.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  one  of  the  finest,  or  as 
Diodorus  states,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  the  finest  cify 
of  the  ancient  world;  and  it  was  also  the  most  populous. 
When  Diodorus  visited  Alexandria  in  B.C.  60,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  little  earlier,  but  it  was  certainly  before  B.C.  59  (Diod. 
i.  44,  83),  he  says  that  those  who  kept  the  registers  of  the  in- 
habitants told  him  that  the  free  population  of  the  city  exceeded 
three  hundred  thousand.  He  does  not  mention  the  number  of 
slaves,  nor  does  he  estioiate  the  probable  number  of  strangers 
who  visited  and  resided  for  a  time  in  the  place.  The  popula- 
tion was  originally  Greek  and  Egyptian.  Many  Jews  also 
settled  there,  some  probably  at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
more  afterwards.  Like  all  great  trading  towns  Alexandria 
contained  people  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Eunostos  or  the  western  harbour  of  Alexandria  contained  a 
basin,  which  was  formed  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  the  Pharos;  and  there  was  a  ship  canal  from  this  basin 
through  the  western  quarter  of  the  city  to  the  lake  Mareotis. 
The  lake  was  filled  from  ihe  Nile  by  canals,  on  which  more 
merchandize  was  brought  into  the  city  than  by  the  maritime 
harbours.  But  more  was  exported  from  the  maritime  harbours 
than  was  imported  into  them.  The  exports  from  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Caesar  were  principally  grain.  The  Nile  at  the 
beginning  of  summer  filled  the  lake  Mareotis  and  prevented 
the  formation  of  morasses  or  swamps,  such  as,  Strabo  observes, 
in  other  sea-coast  towns  send  up  pestilent  vapours  in  the 
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Bammer  heatx.  At  the  same  time  the  Etesiaa  winds  blow 
from  the  north  and  mate  the  summer  Eeason  very  agpreeable 
at  Alexandria. 

The  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War  evidently  intended  to 
begin  where  Caeaar  ended  (B.  C.  iii.  112).  He  says  that 
after  the  war  began,  Caesar  sent  for  all  the  fleet  from  Rhodes, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  all  the  fleet  or  all  the  ships,  we  must 
suppose,  which  were  in  those  parts  and  willing  to  obey  his 
orders.  He  summoned  archers  from  Crete,  and  horsemen 
from  a  king  of  the  Nabathaei  in  Asia,  who  is  named  Malchus.' 
He  also  ordered  militaiy  engines  to  be  got  together  from  all 
qoarters,  com  to  be  sent  to  him  and  auxiliary  forces  to  be 
brought.  In  the  meantime  his  defences  were  daily  improved, 
and  all  the  ports  of  the  town  which  were  considered  to  be 
rather  weak,  were  furnished  with  tortoises  (testudines)  and 
moBcnli  (p.  105)  to  protect  the  men.  Holes  were  bored  in 
the  walls  between  one  house  and  the  next,  the  rams  were 
inserted  into  the  holes,  and  whatever  fresh  groand  was 
gained  by  battering  down  houses  or  by  forcibly  getting  pos- 
session of  them  was  added  to  Caesar's  defences.  It  was  his 
object  to  make  open  ground  between  the  quarter  which  he 
occupied  and  the  rest  of  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might 
defend  himself  better.  He  could  not  effect  this  purpose  by 
burning  the  town,  for  Alexandria  was  nearly  safe  against  fire, 
because  the  houses  were  built  without  wooden  floorings  and 
timber,  and  were  formed  of  masonry  with  vaulted  arches,  and 
the  roofs  were  made  of  rubble  or  paved.  Caesar  laboured 
chiefly  to  separate  from  the  part  which  he  held  that  part  of 
the  city  where  the  width  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
harbour  of  Eanostos  to  lake  Mareotis,  was  the  least :  and  he 
attempted  to  accomplish  this  object  hy  pushing  forward  his 
works  and  his  vincae  or  covered  defences. 

His  view  was  this :  first,  that  when  the  city  was  divided 
into  two  ports, hb  army  could  be  directed  by  one  person;  and 
second,  that  help  could  be  sent  from  his  side  of  the  town  to 
any  of  his  men  who  were  hard  pressed.  But  his  great  object 
was  to  secure  water  and  forage,  for  he  had  little  water,  and  no 

■  lite  word ''H*}i!hiu"itwlf  if  tbe  Hdnewword  for  king,  with  •  IaUd 
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fora^  at  all ;  and  the  lake  could  supply  him  with  abandaace 
of  both. 

The  people  of  Alezandm  showed  no  lack  of  vigour  m 
defending  their  city.  They  sent  to  all  parts  of  Egypt  com- 
miBsiouers  and  men  to  eDliat  soldiers ;  aod  they  had  already 
brought  into  the  place  a  great  qoantity  of  missiles  and 
military  engines,  and  a  vast  number  of  men.  Large  woik- 
shops  were  established  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  Iliey 
also  armed  the  slaves  who  had  attained  the  age  <^  puberty ; 
and  those  slave  owners  who  were  of  the  richer  class  supplied 
their  slaves  with  daily  food  and  pay.  By  a  carefnl  dis- 
tribution of  these  forces  the  fortifications  of  the  remoter  parte 
were  protected.  The  veteran  cohorts  were  placed  in  the 
most  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  relieved  from  all  labour,  in 
Older  that  they  might  be  ready  to  carry  aid  to  any  part  of  the 
city  in  which  there  might  be  a  contest.  All  the  streets  and 
narrow  passages  were  barricaded  by  a  triple  rampart  built  of 
squared  stonee,  and  forty  feet  high.  The  lower  parta  of  the 
city  were  defended  by  very  high  towers  of  ten  stories.  They 
had  also  other  towers  of  the  same  height,  which  were  move- 
able, and  being  placed  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  ropes  and 
beasts  were  taken  into  any  part  of  the  city  along  the  straight 
streets. 

.  The  city  being  very  rich  supplied  materials  for  all  purposes. 
The  inhabitants  were  most  ingenious  and  clever,  and  showed 
such  skill  in  doing  what  they  saw  the  Romans  do,  that  the 
Romans  seemed  rather  to  have  imitated  them.  Tlie  Egyp- 
tians  had  also  many  devices  of  their  own  invention;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  attacked  Caesar's  defences  and  protected 
their  own.  The  chief  men  in  their  councils  and  in  the  public 
meetings  used  to  speak  to  this  effect :  that  the  Roman  people 
were  gradually  showing  a  design  to  t^e '  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt :  a  few  years  past  Gabinius  was  with  an 
army  in  the  country;  Pompeius  in  bis  fiight  betook  himself 
to  Egypt ;  now  Caesar  was  cgme  with  a  force,  and  the  death 
of  Pompeius  had  not  induced  him  to  shorten  his  stay  among 
them;  that  the  kingdom  would  be  made  a  province  if  they 
did  not  espel  Caesar,  and  they  must  do  it  soon,  because  at 
present  his  communications  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  the 
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roagh  weatlier  at  this  winter  .season  and  he  could  receive  no 
aid  from  parts  beyond  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  quarrel  between  Achillas,  who 
commanded  the  veteran  troopSj  and  ArBinoe  the  yonnger 
dangrhter  of  Ptolemaeas  Auletee,  as  it  has  been  already  stated 
(B.C.  iii.  112).  Each  was  trying  to  take  oS"  the  other  by 
treachery  and  to  seize  the  supreme  power;  but  Arsinoe  by 
employing  the  ennuch  Ganymedes,  under  whose  care  she  was 
brou^t  up,  anticipated  Achillas  and  murdered  bim.  On  his 
death  Arsinoe  without  any  associate  or  guardian  exercised 
the  royal  authority.  The  command  of  the  army  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ganymedes,  who  increased  the  largesses  to  the 
soldiers  and  diligently  attended  to  the  administration  of 
affairs. 

Almost  the  whole  city  of  Alexandria  was  excavated  and 
contained  cellars  which  were  connected  with  the  Nile.  By 
these  means  water  was  brought  into  private  houses,  and  gra- 
dually in  a  certain  time  the  water  became  clear  and  the  mud 
subsided.  The  owners  of  houaes  and  their  staves  used  this 
water,  for  that  which  was  brought  direct  by  a  channel  from 
the  Nile  was  so  muddy  that  it  produced  many  kinds  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  common  sort,  who  were  the  majority  used  this 
water  from  necessity,  because  there  was  not  a  single  spring  in 
the  city.  The  channel  from  the  Nile  was  in  that  part  of 
Alexandria  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens ;  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  to  Ganymedes  the  possibility  of 
depriving  the  Romans  of  water,  for  as  they  were  distributed 
in  different  parts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Caesar's 
defences,  they  used  the  water  from  the  cellars  and  weJb  of  the 
bouses  of  the  several  quarters  in  which  tbey  were  posted. 
Accordingly  Ganymedes  undertook  a  difficult  work.  He  cut 
off  all  the  cellar-tanks  and  the  parts  of  the  city,  which  he 
occupied  himself,  from  those  which  Caesar  held,  and  by  means 
of  wheels  and  other  contrivances  be  raised  a  great  quantity  of 
water  from  the  sea,  and  kept  continually  pouring  it  down  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  city  upon  the  part  which  was  occupied 
by  Caesar.  The  Roman  soldiers  now  found  that  the  water 
which  they  drew  from  the  neighbouring  tanks  was  brackish, 
and  they  were   much   surprised :   indeed  tbey  could  hardly 
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traiit  their  own  taste,  when  tboee  of  their  comrades  who  oocn- 
piml  a  lower  position  told  them  that  their  water  had  just  the 
same  taste  as  before.  However  by  comparing  and  tasting 
they  discovered  that  the  waters  were  very  different.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  water  drawn  from  the  higher  position  coald  not 
be  drunk  at  all ;  and  the  water  whieh  was  got  in  the  lower 
parts  began  to  turn  brackish.  There  was  now  no  doabt  abont 
the  water  being  damaged,  and  perhaps  the  canse  was  dis- 
covered, though  the  author  does  not  say  so.  Caesar's  men 
now  felt  that  they  were  in  extreme  danger.  Some  said  that 
he  was  delaying  too  long  the  order  for  embarkation :  otliers 
were  airaid  of  still  greater  misfortune,  if  he  did  give  the  order, 
for  they  could  not  conceal  from  the  Alexandrines  the  prepara- 
tion for  flight,  nor  was  it  possible  to  secure  a  retreat  to  the 
ships  when  the  enemy  would  be  pursuing.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants  in  tbe  quarter  occapied  by  Caesar 
whom  he  had  not  removed  from  tbeir  houses,  because  they 
made  a  show  of  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  had  separated  from  the  party  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War,  who  is  not  a  clear  writer,* 
seems  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  if  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Alexandrines  were  neither 
deceitful  nor  given  to  rash  aud  hasty  movemcute :  he  adds 
that  when  a  man  knows  the  nation  and  the  character  of  the 
people,  be  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  most  ready  to  do 
treacherous  acts. 

Caesar  endeavoured  to  nuse  the  spirito  of  his  soldiers  by 
telling  them  that  fresh  water  could  be  got  by  dig^ng  wells, 
for  all  sea  shores  contained  sources  of  fresh  water.  If  how- 
ever the  Egyptian  shore  was  an  exception,  they  were  masters 
of  the  sea  and  the  enemy  had  no  vessels  to  prevent  them 
from  daily  bringing  water  in  their  ships  either  from  Farae- 
tonium,*  which  was  on  the  left  hand  (the  west)  or  from  the 
island  which  was  on  the  right;  and  the  same  wind  could  not 
hinder  the  ships  from  going  to  one  of  these  places:  there 

'  In  Uils  panage  perbaps  all  tlie  woids  are  DOt  genaine ;  bnt  tbe  KDae  is  not 
iloabtfol. 

'  Paractoaium  was  a  town  and  larfC  haven  ttboat  1300  aU^a  wnt  of  Alei- 
amlrii.     Stnbo.  p.  799.     The 'ialand' aecms  to  be  the  Delta. 
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could  be  no  thought  about  fiight  either  among  thoee  who 
considered  their  honour  before  anything  elae,  or  even  among 
those  who  tbonght  of  nothing  except  saving  their  lives :  it 
was  difBeult  enongh  to  resist  from  their  defences  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  in  front,  but  if  they  left  their  entrencbmente, 
they  would  lose  the  advantage  of  position  and  at  the  same 
time  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  inferiority  in  numbers : 
it  would  require  much  time  and  be  very  difficult  to  embark 
in  the  vessels  out  of  boats,  as  they  must  do :  the  Alexan- 
drines on  the  other  hand  were  extremely  active  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  Uie  localities  and  the  buildings;  that  in  the 
confidence  resulting  from  their  victory,  for  ao  they  would  view 
the  Roman  retreat,  they  would  get  in  advance  of  the  Romans 
and  occupy  the  higher  positions  and  thus  the  Romans  would 
be  prevented  firom  reaching  their  ships;  for, these  reasous 
they  should  think  no  more  of  flight,  and  only  consider  how 
they  could  vanquish  their  enemies. 

After  encouraging  the  men  by  this  address  Caesar  ordered 
the  centurions  to  set  them  to  dig  wells.  Tlie  soldiers  laboured 
hard,  and  in  a  single  night  a  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  was 
fouqd;  and  thus  all  the  efforts  of  the  Alexandrines  were 
frustrated.  At  the  same  time  tiie  thirty-seventh  legion,  com- 
posed of  soldiers  of  Fompeius,  who  had  surrendered,  and  been 
put  on  shipboard  by  Domitius  Calvinus  with  com,  arms,  mis- 
siles and  engines  of  war,  reached  the  African  shore  a  little 
above  (west  of]  Alexaudria.  In  consequence  of  the  east  wind, 
which  was  blowing  for  many  days  in  succession,  these  vessels 
could  not  reach  the  harbour,  but  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
all  those  parts.  However  as  the  vessels  were  detained  a  long 
tim«  and  the  men  were  in  want  of  water,  a  light  vessel  was 
sent  to  inform  Caesar. 

In  order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be*  done,  Caesar 
embarked  in  a  vessel  and  ordered  all  the  fleet  to  follow,  but  he 
put  no  soldiers  on  board,  because  he  was  going  some  distance 
and  did  not  choose  to  leave  his  defences  bare  of  men.  When  ho 
had  reached  a  place  named  Chersonesus*  or  peninsula,  and  had 

•  Is  tills  the  Xippiniiriii  Scpa  of  Stmbo,  p.  S38,  and  of  PtoUmaeas,  iv.  5.  2, 
aliaat  23°12'E.laDg.,  nowRasetTin?  Itwucnlled  Orcat  in  opporition  to  the 
ChrnoneRii  Parta  about  half  a  degree  west  of  Alexaudrin.    Ptolem.  it.  5.  9. 
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laoded  the  rowers  for  the  pnrpoee  of  getting^  w&ter,  some  of 
them  who  had  gone  too  far  from  the  ahips  with  a  view  of 
plunder,  and  were  caught  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  gave  them 
information  that  Caesar  was  with  the  fleet  and  that  he  had  no 
Boldiera.  The  enemy  thinking  that  fortune  ofTered  them  a 
good  opportunity  of  striking  a  great  hlow,  put  fighting  men 
in  all  the  ships'  which  they  had  ready  for  sailing  and  met 
Caesar  as  he  was  returning  with  the  fleet.  Caesar  did  not 
choose  to  fight,  and  for  two  reasons :  he  had  no  soIdierB,  and 
it  was  now  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day,  and  night,  which  was 
coming  on,  would  give  greater  confidence  to  the  enemy,  who 
relied  on  their  knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  encouraging  his  men  hy  a  speech. 
For  these  reasons  he  drew  up  to  the  land  all  the  ships  that  he 
could,  not  supposing  that  the  enemy  would  follow  him. 

There  was  one  Rhodian  ship  on  the  right  wing  of  Caesar  and 
a  long  distance  from  the  rest.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  it, 
four  decked  and  many  open  vessels  advanced  upon  it  with 
great  impetuosity.  Caesar  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
Bhodiau  ship  lest  he  should  sustain  disgrace  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, though  he  thought  that  if  any  misfortune  hefell  .the 
Rhodians,  they  would  well  deserve  it.  The  lUiodione  resisted 
the  enemy  vigorously,  and  as  they  always  had  displayed  great 
skill  and  courage  in  sea  fights,  on  this  occasion  they  boldly 
maintained  the  battle  against  superior  numbers.  The  result 
was  most  fortunate.  One  quadrireme  of  the  enemy  was  taken, 
a  second  was  sunk,  the  fighting  men  were  driven  from  two 
others,  and  a  great  number  were  killed  in  the  other  ships :  and 
if  night  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  Caeear  would  have 
seized  all  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  enemy  were  disheartened  by 
this  defeat,  and  as  the  contrary  wind  had  abated,  Caesar  towed 
the  transport  ships  with  bis  victorious  veBsels  and  brought 
them  to  Alexandria. 

The  Alexandrines  saw  that  they  were  now  defeated  not  by 
the  courage  of  the  fighting  men,  but  by  the  skill  of  the  sailors. 
However'  they  had  the  advantage  of  higher  positions  and 

'  It  oppmn  then  thkt  ths  enemy  had  ships  itationed  at  or  neat  the  place 
vhero  Caeur'B  roven  landed. 
*  Here  the  teit  U  dercctive. 
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coald  defend  themselreB  from  the  house-tops :  and  they  used 
aa  a  means  of  stopping  the  enemy  all  the  material  that  they 
could  findj  for  they  were  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Bouian  fleet  even  close  to  the  land.  But  Oanymedes  by 
declaring  that  he  would  replace  the  ships  which  were  lost  and 
even  increase  the  whole  number,  encouraged  the  Egyptians  to 
repair  the  old  vessels  and  to  set  to  work  vigorously;  and 
though  they  had  lost  above  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  of  war 
in  the  port  and  the  dockyards,  they  did  not  abandon  the  design 
of  making  a  new  £eet,  for  they  saw  that  Caesar  could  neither 
receive  aid  nor  supplies,  if  they  were  stronger  at  sea.  Besides 
this,  the  Egyptians  being  a  nautical  people,  and  belonging  to 
a  maritime  city  and  country,  and  trained  from  boyhood  to  the 
sea,  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this  natural  superiority. 
They  knew  also  what  advantage  they  had  gained  by  their 
small  vessels  ;*  and  for  all  these  reasons  they  applied  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet  (c.  12). 

At  all  the  outlets  of  the  Nile  there  were  ships  stationed  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  customs'  duties ;  and  there  were 
old  ships  iu  the  inner  dockyards'  pertaining  to  the  palace, 
which  had  not  been  at  sea  for  many  years,  but  the  Egyptians 
now  began  to  refit  them,  and  recalled  to  Alexandria  the  vessels 
stationed  to  collect  the  customs.  Oars  were  wanting,  and  they 
took  off  the  roofs  of  the  colonnades,  gymnasia,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  made  use  of  the  timber.  The  natural 
cleverness  of  the  people  and  the  stores  in  the  city  supplied 
other  materials.  They  were  not  preparing  ships  for  long 
voj-ages,  but  only  for  their  present  necessities,  for  they  saw 
that  they  must  flght  in  the  harbour.  In  a  few  days,  contrary 
to  general  expectation,  they  had  ready  twenty-two  qnadriremes, 
and  five  quinqueremes,  besides  many  smaller  vessels  which  were 
not  decked.  They  tried  the  rowers  in  the  harbour  to  ascertain 
the  powers  of  every  vessel,  placed  on  board  good  soldiers  and 
made  all  preparation  for  a  flght.  Caesar  had  nine  Bhodian 
ships,  for  of  the  ten  which  had  been  sent  to  him  one  had  been 
lost  on  the  shore  of  Egypt,  eight  from  Pontns,  five  from 
Lycia  and  twelve  from  the  province  Asia.     Five  of  these  ships 

*  I  am  Dot  certain  wliat  the  autlior  means  by  (li«se  word). 
'  Tbi*  aeemB  to  be  oipluDed  b;  >  pamige  in  the  Civil  W*r,  iii.  112. 
Vou   V.  B 
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were  qninqueremes,  and  ten  were  qiiadiirenie§ :  the  rest  w  ere 
Btnaller,  and  most  of  them  not  decked.  Yet  he  trosted  to  the 
coarage  of  his  men,  though  he  knew  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  prepared  for  battle.  Caesar  sailed  roand  Fharoa  with 
the  fleet  and  placed  bis  ships  right  opposite  to  the  enemy :  on 
the  right  wing  were  the  Rhodian  and  on  the  left  the  Pontic 
ships.  Between  the  two  wings  there  was  an  interval  of  four 
hundred  feet  which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  mancenvres 
of  the  vessels.  Behind  them  he  distributed  the  rest  of  the  ships 
in  reserve  and  assigned  to  each  of  them  tiie  vessel  in  the  &ont 
line  which  it  should  follow  and  support.  The  Alexandrines 
boldly  brought  forward  their  fleet  and  placed  it  in  order  of 
battle :  in  the  front  they  put  twenty-two  ships,  and  the  rest 
as  a  reserve  in  the  second  line.  They  also  had  a  great  number 
of  smaller  vessels  and  boats  famished  with  small  firewood,  in 
the  expectation  of  terrifying  the  Romans  by  their  numbers, 
their  cries,  and  the  flames.  Between  the  two  fleets  there  were 
shoals  with  only  a  narrow  passage  among  them,  and  both  sides 
waited  some  time  to  see  which  would  cross  first,  for  it  was 
seen  that  those  who  first  passed  the  shoala  would  have  some 
diSiculty  in  placing  their  ships  in  line  and  aiso  in  retiring,  if 
any  mishap  befell  them.  The  commander  of  the  Rhodian 
vessels  was  Enphranor,  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  courage, 
indeed  more  like  a  Bomau  than  a  Greek ;  and  he  had  been 
selected  by  the  Rhodians  for  his  well-known  skill  and  valour 
to  command  their  fleet.  Knowing  Caesar's  thonghts  he  said, 
"  You  seem  to  me,  Caesar,  to  fear  that,  if  you  pass  the  shoals 
with  the  first  line  of  vessels,  you  may  be  compelled  to  fight 
before  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  rest  of  the 
ships  in  their  places  to  support  them :  trust  the  matter  to  as ; 
we  will  sustain  the  fight,  and  justify  your  decision,  while  the 
rest  of  the  ships  are  following  us :  it  is  a  great  disgrace  and 
pain  to  us  that  the  enemy  should  so  long  insult  us  face  to 
&ce."  Caesar  after  exhorting  him  and  praising  his  zeal  gave 
the  signal.  Four  Rhodian  ships  now  croBsed  the  shoals  and 
were  surrounded  by  the  Alexandrines  who  fell  upon  them.  The 
Rhodians  resisted  the  attack,  and  manoeuvred  bo  skilfully  that 
in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  numbers  not  one  of  their  vessels 
presented  a  broadside  to  tlie  enemy,  not  a  single  ship  had  the 
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oars  swept  away,  bnt  as  the  enemy  advanced,  all  the  Rhodian 
vessels  met  tbem  iront  to  front.  In  tbe  meantime  the  rest  of 
the  ehips  came  np  to  support  the  Rhodians,  and  then  of 
necessity  for  want  of  room  it  was  no  longer  a  contest  of  skill, 
but  everything  depended  on  eonrage.  There  was  not  a  man 
i  n  Alexandria,  either  belonging  to  Caesar's  army  or  townsman, 
whether  engaged  in  strengthening  the  Roman  defences  or  in 
nssanlting  them,  who  did  not  mount  to  the  hoose-tops  to  find 
a  place  from  which  he  could  view  the  battle  and  make  his 
prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  the  saccess  of  his  conntry- 
men.  The  strn^le  for  the  victory  was  unequal.  If  the 
Romans  were  defeated,  there  was  do  escape  by  land  or  by  sea, 
and  if  they  were  victorious,  the  future  would  still  be  uncertain : 
if  the  enemy  gained  the  victory,  they  would  have  everything 
in  their  power ;  and  if  they  lost  it,  they  could  still  try  their 
fortune.  It  was  a  weighty  matter  for  the  Romans  and  an 
imfortnnate  circumstance,'  that  a  very  small  number  were 
fighting  for  the  victory  and  for  the  safety  of  all ;  and  if  any 
man  failed  in  spirit  or  courage,  such  failure  compromised  the 
security  of  the  rest  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  fighting  in 
their  own  defence.  Caesar  on  previous  days  had  often  ex- 
plained to  his  men  this  risk  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fight 
with  the  greater  spirit  when  they  saw  that  the  safety  of  the 
army  was  in  their  hands.  Every  soldier  also  had  adjured  his 
comrade,  friend  and  acquaintance  not  to  disappoint  his  own 
expectation  and  the  hopes  of  all,  who  had  selected  him  for  the 
hazard  of  the  battle.  Accordingly  the  Romans  fought  with 
such  courage  that  neither  their  skill  and  tactics  availed  the 
enemy  who  were  well  practised  in  naval  matters,  nor  the 
superior  number  of  their  vessels,  nor  was  so  large  a  body  of 
men,  though  they  fought  courageously,  a  match  for  Caesar's 
soldiers.'  In  this  battle  the  Romans  took  one  quinquereme 
and  a  bireme  with  the  fighting  men  and  rowers :  three  vessels 
were  sunk;  and  not  one  was  lost  on  Caesar's  side.  The  rest 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  fled  to  the  city,  which  was  near,  and 
were  protected  by  those  who  fought  from  the  moles  and 
neighbouring  buildings,  which  the  Romans  could  not  approach. 

=  "  ¥\exi  ad  TirtDtem  "  ii  *  atrsnge  eipreiuon.    See  the  notes  in  Ondendorp 
S  2 
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To  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening  again,  Caesar 
determined  to  take  the  ishuid  and  the  caneeway  irhich  con- 
nected  it  with  the  town,  for  as  his  defences  in  the  town  were 
nearly  completed,  he  trusted  that  he  oonld  attack  both  the 
island  and  the  town  at  the  same  time.*  Having  formed  his 
phin,  he  took  ten  cohorts,  some  select  light-armed  men,  and 
such  of  the  Gallic  horsemen  as  he  judged  to  be  lit  for  the 
purpose,  and  put  them  in  email  vessels  and  boats  to  attack 
the  island  on  one  side.  He  then  attacked  with  his  decked 
vessels  the  opposite  part  of  the  island,*  for  the  purpose  of 
distracting  the  enemy's  attention,  and  offered  great  rewards 
to  the  man  who  should  first  land  on  the  island.  At  first  the 
enemy  made  a  brave  resistance:  they  defended  the  island 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  also  the  shores,  which  it 
was  difiScult  for  the  Bomans  to  approach  on  account  of  the 
roughness  of  the  ground.  The  enemy  also  held  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  eastei-n  harbour  with  boats  and  five  ships  of 
war  which  they  managed  with  great  skill.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Bomans  found  out  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  a  few 
got  a  footing  and  were  followed  by  others,  they  made  a  reso- 
lute attack  on  the  men  who  lined  the  shore  and  put  them  to 
flight. 

The  enemy  now  abandoned  the  attempt  to  protect  the 
harbour  and  &yiug  to  the  shore  and  the  town  on  the  island 
hastily  quitted  their  vessels  to  defend  the  buildings.  But 
they  could  not  make  any  great  resistance  from  these  defences, 
though  the  buildings  were  nearly  like  those  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  lofty  towers  which  stood  close  together  served  as  a 
wall,  and  Caesar's  men  bod  taken  neither  fascines  nor  ladders, 
nor  anything  else  suitable  for  making  an  assault.  But  fear 
deprives  men  of  presence  of  mind  and  judgment  and  weakens 
their  strength ;  and  so  it  happened  now.  For  they  who  were 
bold  enough  to  oppose  the  Bomans  on  level  ground,  being 
now  teriified  at  the  flight  of  their  countrymen  and  the 
slaughter  of  a  small  number,  did  not  venture  to  resist  the 

*  There  is  MUiething  cormpt  in  tlic  text. 

*  "AltcTHin  iniulae  partem  :"  tlie  attuch  r>rtho  ten  cobortsindoT  those  who 
were  witli  Ibem  eeemi  to  Luce  been  directed  RguiDst  nne  mde  of  the  iiland;  mi 
tlie  attack  of  the  decked  ships  (gaimt  the  opposite  lide. 
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Romans  &om  tlie  bouses,  which  were  thirty  feet  high,  but 
plunged  from  the  causeway  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the 
town,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  paces,  as  the  author  says, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  length  as  Caesar  assigns  to  the 
causeway.'  Many  of  these  men  were  caught  and  killed ;  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  six  hundred  (e.  lH). 

Caesar  gave  the  booty  to  his  soldiers,  ordered  the  houses 
to  be  destroyed,  strengtiiened  a  fort  situated  at  that  bridge, 
which  was  nearer  to  Pharos,  and  placed  there  a  body  of  men. 
There  were  two  bridges  and  passages  through  the  causeway, 
from  one  port  to  the  other :  the  bridge  which  the  author  men- 
tions here,  and  another,  which  Caesar  has  described  (B.  C.  iii. 
112) .  The  people  of  Pharos  had  fled  from  the  bridge  on  their 
side  of  the  causeway :  the  other  bridge,  which  was  stronger 
and  nearer  to  Alexandria,  was  defended  by  the  city  people. 
On  the  next  day  Caesar  attacked  this  bridge  in  the  same  way, 
for  he  saw  that  if  be  had  possessiou  of  both,  the  enemy 
would  be  prevented  from  passing  through  them  in  boats  and 
plundering  as  they  often  did.  Those  who  occupied  this  bridge 
were  soon  dislodged  by  the  military  engines  in  the  ships  and 
by  the  archers,  and  driven  back  into  the  town.  About  three 
cohorts  were  landed,  for  the  space  was  too  contracted  to  con- 
tain more,  and  the  rest  of  the  forces  remained  in  the  vessels. 
Caesar  then  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  fortified  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  and  the  passage  by  which  ships  went 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the  arch  on  which  the  bridge 
rested  to  be  filled  with  stones  and  stopped  up.  When  this 
was  so  far  done  that  no  vessel  could  pass,  and  the  fortification 
of  the  bridge  had  been  commenced,  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  hurried  out  of  the  city  and  took  a  position  in  a  wider 
place  opposite  to  the  Roman  defences ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vessels  which  the  Alexandrines  had  been  accustomed  to 
send  by  the  bridges  to  bum  the  merchant  ships,  took  their 
station  at  the  causeway.  The  Romans  fought  from  the 
bridge  and  the  causeway,  the  enemy  from  the  space  opposite 
to  the  bridge  and  from  the  vessels  against  those  on  the 
causeway. 

■c  of  the  Alexandrine  W>r  ono  MS.  hu  "nine 
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Wliile  Caesar  was  tbtis  ocotipied  and  cheering  hiti  men,  a 
great  number  of  the  Roman  rowers  and  fighters  threw  ihem- 
selveB  from  the  ships  upon  the  causeway,  Bome  of  them  eager 
to  see  the  combat  and  others  to  take  part  in  it.  At  first  tbey 
drove  off  from  tiie  causeway  with  stones  and  slings  the  veeeds 
of  the  enemy  j  but  when  a  few  of  the  Alexandrines  ventured 
to  land  iirom  their  vesselB  and  to  take  them  in  Sank,  the 
Bomane,  who  bad  inconatderately  gone  forward  without  stan- 
dards or  any  order,  now  begun  to  hurry  back  to  their  ships 
in  confusion.  The  flight  of  the  Romans  encouraged  the 
Alexandrines,  who  left  their  ships  in  greater  numbers  and 
vigorously  pursued  them  in  their  disorder.  The  Romans  who 
had  remained  in  the  ships  of  war  hastily  drew  up  the  ladders 
and  sttemptfid  to  move  their  vessels  away  from  the  land  for 
fear  that  the  enemy  might  seize  them.  The  soldiers  of  the 
three  cohorts  who  had  taken  their  post  at  the  bridge  and  at 
the  fore-pai't  of  the  causeway,  hearing  the  shouts  in  the  rear, 
seeing  the  flight  of  their  comrades,  and  being  exposed  to 
showers  of  missiles  in  front,  became  afraid  that  tiiey  would 
be  shut  in  from  behind  and  be  cut  off  ^m  all  hope  of  retreat 
by  their  vessels  removing  from  the  causeway.  Accordingly 
they  left  the  works  at  the  bridge  and  hurried  to  the  ships  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Fart  of  them,  who  reached  the  nearest 
ships,  sunk  the  vessels  by  their  numbers ;  some  who  main- 
tained their  ground  and  hesitated  what  they  should  do,  were 
slaughtered  by  the  enemy ;  and  some  more  fortunate  reached 
the  ships  at  anchor  and  saved  themselves.  A  few  covering 
themselves  with  their  shields  made  a  desperate  effort  and  swam 
to  the  nearest  vessels.  Caesar  as  long  as  he  could  exhorted 
his  men  to  continue  the  fight  at  the  bridge  and  shared  the 
danger;  but  when  he  saw  that  all  of  them  were  giving  way, 
he  retired  to  his  own  vessel.  As  a  great  number  followed 
him  and  forced  their  way  into  the  vessel,  which  made  it 
unmanageable,  and  impossible  to  push  it  out  to  sea,  Caesar 
suspectiDg  what  would  happen  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  the  vessels  which  were  stationed  further  from  the  land.' 

'  PloUrcL  (Cncgar.  c.  49)  t^lla  this  ttoTj  iDiccanttelj,  and  he  ndds  tlio  fol- 
lawmg :  ■'  On  tliis  orcaiion  it  is  said  that  CaeMir  hud  many  papers  in  fall  bandi, 
uid  that  he  did  not  let  them  go,  though  the  eaem;  were  throning  mimles  at 
him  aud  he  had  to  dive  under  tlio  water,  but  holding  the  papcn  abore  the  water 
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He  theo  sent  boats  to  aid  hie  men  who  were  io  danger 
and  saved  some  of  them ;  bat  the  vessel  whicb  he  hod  left, 
being  weighed  down  by  numbers,  went  to  the  bottom  with 
the  men  in  it.  In  this  battle  C»sar  lost  about  four  hundred 
legionary  soldiers,  and  still  more  rowers  and  6ghting  men. 
Aa  the  author  deBcribes  it,  the  afEair  seems  to  have  been  badly 
managed,  and  the  result  was  discreditable  to  the  Romans. 
The  Alexandrines  strengthened  the  fort  near  the  bridge  with 
powerful  defences  and  furnished  it  with  military  engines ;  and 
then  taking  up  the  stones  from  the  water  secured  a  free 
passage  for  boats  through  the  bridge. 

'  By  these  losses  the  Boman  soldiers  were  so  &r  from  being 
disheartened  that  tbey  were  excited  to  greater  activity  in 
attempting  to  storm  the  enemy's  works.  The  Alexandrines 
also  sallied  out  against  them  whenever  tliey  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity. Caesar's  exhortations,  which  were  published  to  the 
men,  were  superfluous,  for  it  was  more  necessary  to  restrain 
them  than  to  urge  them  to  fight. 

'  The  Alexandrines  seeing  that  the  Bomans  were  encouraged 
by  victory,  and  only  stimulated  to  greater  efibrts  by  defeat, 
and  having  no  prospect  of  successBilly  prosecuting  the  war, 
sent  commiasioners  to  Caesar.  They  did  this,  as  it  may  be 
conjectured,  either  on  the  advice  of  the  king's  friends  who 
were  within  Caesar's  defences,  or  it  was  their  own  suggestion 
which  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  the  king  and  approved  by 
him.  The  commissiouere  urged  Caeear  to  release  the  kingand 
allow  him  to  go  to  his  people :  tbey  said  that. all  were  ready  to 
obey  the  king,  and  were  tired  of  the  administration  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  authority  was  delegated  to  Qanymedes,  who 
exercised  it  most  cruelly  :  if  the  king  shoald  advise  them  to 
put  themselves  under  Caesar's  protection  and  make  him  their 
friend,  the  people  would  not  be  afraid  of  submitting  to  Caesar. 
Though  Caesar  well  knew  the  treachery  of  the  Alexandrines, 
and  that  their  true  thoughte  were  always  different  from  their 

with  one  hand,  he  swam  with  tlie  other,"  A  very  foolish  story,  which  is  UiU  by 
Koo  CnrainB  with  Tariatioiu  (42.  c.  40),  and  by  othon. 

?  Tbia  chapter  appean  to  be  defectiTft  and  it  is  only  the  general  mbn  tint 
can  be  aacertained. 

■  TWre  are  difficdtiea  here  (c.  23) 
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profeeeions,  yet  he  thought  it  prudent  to  aesent  to  their  re- 
quest ;  for  if  they  really  had  the  opinionB  which  were  expresaed, 
he  believed  that  the  king  after  his  release  would  be  &ithiul  to 
him;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they  wished  to  have  the 
king  as  their  leader  in  continuing  the  war,  a  Hupposition  more 
consietent  with  the  character  of  the  people,  it  would  be  more 
honourable  for  him  to  have  a  king  aB  his  adversary  than  a  body 
of  adventurers  and  runaway  slaves.  Accordingly  he  exhorted 
the  king  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  Utt  him  by  his 
father,  to  spare  the  noble  city  which  was  disfigured  by  con- 
flagrations and  ruins,  to  bring  back  hie  people  to  a  reasonable 
state  of  mind  and  to  keep  them  in  it ;  and  liirther  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Roman  people  and  to  Caesar,  who  placed  such  con- 
fidence in  the  king  as  to  send  him  to  an  enemy  who  were  in 
arms.  With  these  words  holding  the  king's  right  hand  in  his 
own  right  hand  Caesar  was  ready  to  let  the  youth  depart. 
But  the  king,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  was 
faithful  to  the  character  of  his  nation  and  with  tears  entreated 
Caesar  not  to  release  him  :  he  declared  that  he  would  rather 
be  with  Caesar  than  possess  the  royal  power.  The  Koman' 
dried  the  youth's  tears,  and  with  some  emotion  telling  him 
that,  if  these  were  his  real  Eentiments,  they  would  soon  meet 
again,  he  let  him  go.  The  king,  like  a  horse  let  loose  from 
the  barrier  to  run  the  course,  as  the  historian  says,  began  to 
prosecute  the  war  so  vigorously  that  it  was  believed  that  the 
tears  which  he  shed  on  parting  with  Caesar  were  tears  of  joy. 
Some  of  Caesar's  legati  and  friends  and  also  the  centurions  and 
soldiers  were  much  pleased  with  this  result,  for  they  thought 
that  Caesar  in  the  excessive  kindness  of  his  disposition  had 
been  deceived  by  the  tricks  of  a  boy.  But  the  writer  of  the 
Alexandrine  War  formed  a  more  correct  judgment,  and  he 
maintains  that  it  was  not  good  nature  only  which  induced 
Caesar  to  set  the  kin^  at  liberty,  but  he  did  it  for  very  suffi- 
cient reasons. 

The  Alexandrines  discovered  that  the  releaseof  the  king  did 
not  add  to  their  strength  nor  weaken  the  Bomans ;  and  they 
were  much  vexed  when  they  saw  that  the  soldiers  viewed  with 
contempt  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the  king,  and  found 
that  they  had  gained  nothing  by  having  him  at  their  head. 
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There  were  also  rumours  that  great  forces  were  coming  by 
land  to  Caesar's  aid  from  Syria  and  Cilicia,  which  reports  in- 
duced the  Alexandrines  to  attempt  to  intercept  Caesar's  sup- 
plies by  sea.  With  this  view  the  Alexandrines  placed  light 
vessels  in  convenient  positions  at  Canopus  near  the  great 
western  arm  of  the  Nile  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  vessels  which 
the  Romans  expected.  When  Caesar  beard  the  news,  he 
ordered  his  6eet  to  be  made  ready.  He  gave  the  command  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  man  who  was  the  first  husband  of  Livia, 
and  the  father  of  him  whom  we  name  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
In  the  fieet  were  the  Rhodian  ships  and  the  successful  com- 
mander Enphranor.  But  Fortune,  who  generally  reserves  for 
some  hard  fate  those  on  whom  she  has  bestowed  most  favours, 
now  changed  her  mood.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at  Canopua 
and  the  ships  on  both  sides  were  placed  in  battle  order,  and 
Enphranor  according  to  his  cnstom  began  the  light,  he  pierced 
and  sunk  a  trireme  of  the  enemy.  But  pursuing  the  next 
ship  too  far,  and  the  rest  of  the  vessels  not  following  quick  - 
enough  to  support  him,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Alexandrine 
vessels.  He  was  thus  left  without  help  either  because  his 
comrades  thought  that  his  own  courage  and  good  fortune 
would  save  him  or  because  they  were  afraid.  Euphranor  was 
the  only  man  who  behaved  well  in  the  battle  and  the  only  man 
who  perished  with  his  victorious  quadrireme  (Comp.  Dion,  4S. 
e.  40). 

Caesar  was  rescued  from  his  difficult  position  by  a  generous 
friend.  Mithridates  of  Fergamum  was  the  son  of  Menodotus 
by  a  daughter  of  Adobogion,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  tetrarchs  of  Galatia.  It  was  said  that  the  wife  cohabited 
with  King  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  the  woman  at  the  per-  . 
suasion  of  her  kinsmen  gave  to  her  boy  the  name  of  his  sup- 
posed  father  (Strabo,  p.  6^6  :  see  Groskurd's  translation  and 
note) .  The  king  took  the  boy  with  him  from  Pergamum  when 
he  was  young  and  kept  him  for  many  years,  a  circumstance 
which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  report  that  the  king 
was  his  father.  The  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War,  describes 
Mithridates  as  a  man  of  high  rank  in  bis  own  country,  of  great 
military  ability,  of  strict  fidelity  and  as  holding  a  high  place 
among  the  friends  of  Caesar,  who  sent  him  at  the  commencc- 
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meat  of  tlie  Alexandrine  war  into  Syria  and  CiKcia  to  collect 
freah  forces.  Having  soon  raised  a  powerful  army  by  his 
activity,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  several  cities  which  was  most 
readily  given,  he  led  his  soldiers  by  land  to  Felusiom,  the 
border  town  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syiii.  On  his  march 
towards  Egypt  Mithridatea  stopped  at  Ascalon,  where  Anti- 
pater  the  Idumaean,  is  said  to  have  joined  him  with  three 
thoosuid  Jews,  and  also  to  have  indaced  Arab  chiefs  and 
Syrians  to  assist  him  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8. 1).*  Felumum 
had  been  occupied  by  Achillas,  who  put  a  strong  garrison  in 
it  to  keep  this  position,  for  Egypt  was  secured  against  attack 
from  sea  by  the  island  Pharos,  and  on  the  land  side  by  Pelu- 
sinm,  and  these  two  barriers  were  supposed  to  protect  the 
approaches  to  the  country.  Mithridates  quickly  invested 
Pelusium  and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  town.  His  great 
numbers  enabled  him  to  bring  np  &esh  men  to  take  the  phtce 
of  those  who  were  wounded  and  exhausted,  and  he  persisted  in 
the  assault  with  such  obstinacy  that  he  took  the  place  the  same 
day  and  put  in  it  a  garrison  ofbis  own  men.  Mithridates  now 
advauced  towards  Alexandria  to  join  Caesar;  and  he  reduced 
to  sabmisfiion  all  the  country  through  which  he  passed  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  which  generally  follows  victory. 

There  is  a  part  of  that  country,  says  the  writer,  which  is  the 
most  &mous  of  all,  not  very  far  from  Alexandria  :  it  is  named 
the  Delta  from  the  reBemblance  in  form  to  that  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  A  portion  of  the  river  Nile  divides  into 
two  parts,  which  take  different  directions  and  gradually  leave 
a  space  between  them,  and  the  two  streams  finally  reach  the 
sea  where  the  interval  between  them  is  widest.  This  is  some- 
thing like  the  meaning  of  the  author's  clumsy  attempt  to 
describe  the  division  of  the  Nile  below  Memphis  into  several 
channeb,  between  the  most  eastern  and  western  of  which  the 
Delta  is  included.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  say  that  Mithridates 
on  his  march  approached  to  the  western  or  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile  ;  for  after  describing  the  Delta  as  a  place  (locus)  not 
far  from  Alexandria  he  says,  that  when  the  king  heard  that 
Mithridates  was  approaching  "  that  place  "  and  knew  that  he 

'  Jowpbug  quotes  Strabo's  historical  work,  as  evideoce  that  the  bigh  prieit 
UjTcauui  wni  with  Antipat«r.    Strabo's  auUioritj  wm  Aainiiu  PoUio. 
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most  cross  the  river,  he  sent  a  large  force  to  meet  him,  with 
the  expectation  that  Mithridat^s  would  either  be  deetroyed  or 
at  least  stopped  in  bis  march.  The  troops  which  first  crossed 
ihe  river  "from  the  Delta,'"  as  the  historian  inaccurately 
expresses  it,  and  reached  Mithridatea,  attacked  him,  for  tbey 
wished  to  deprive  the  rest  of  the  army  of  a  share  in  the  victory. 
But  the  Greek  following  Komaa  military  usage  bad  prudently 
made  a  fortified  camp,  which  enabled  bim  to  resist  the  enemy's 
attack ;  and  when  be  observed  them  approacbiog  his  entrench- 
ments incautiously  and  confidently,  he  sallied  out  on  all  sides 
and  sUngbt«red  a  great  number.  Indeed  if  the  remainder  bad 
not  hid  themselves,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  if  part  had  not  fled  to  the  ships,  in  which  they  had  crossed 
the  river,  all  of  them  would  have  perished.  However  when 
tiiey  bad- recovered  from  their  alarm  and  were  joined  by  those 
who  came  up  after  them,  they  again  prepared  to  attack 
Mitbridates.* 

Mithridates  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  Caesar  of  his  great 
victory,  and  the  king  received  f^e  same  intelligence  irom 
bis  people;  and  so  it  happened  that  at  the  same  time  the 
king  advanced  to  fall  upon  Mitbridat«s  and  Caesar  to  support 
him.  The  king  shortened  his  route  by  embarking  on  the  Nile, 
where  be  had  a  large  fieet.  Caesar  did  not  choose  to  take  the 
same  road,  for  be  wished  to  avoid  a  fight  with  the  ships,  but 
sailing  round  by  the  sea  which  is  at  the  western  side  of  the 
Delta  be  met  the  king  hefore  be  could  attack  Mitbridates,  and 
be  joined  the  victorious  general  with  his  army.  The  king  had 
placed  himself  in  a  position  naturally  strong,  for  it  was  higher 
than  the  surrounding  plain,  and  protected  on  three  sides.  One 
side  was  close  to  the  Nile,  another  ran  along  very  high 
ground  which  here  formed  a  part  of  the  camp,  and  a  third  side 
was  bounded  by  a  marsh.  In  front  of  the  king's  camp  and 
crossing  the  road  by  which  Caesar  was  coming  there  was  a 
narrow  canal  with  very  high  banks,  which  flowed  into  the 
Nile,  and  was  distant  about  seven  miles  from  the  king's  camp. 
When  it  was  known  that  Caesar  was  coming  in  this  direction, 

'  Tlicre  ia  >  n^ing,  "ml  Delta." 

'  Joaephna  uciibei  the  victory  of  Mitlir'iilatcs  to  Antipalfr.  The  Jewitli 
liistOTian'l  narnitivc  is,  lu  uaoal,  confasci],  and  perhaps  we  cannot  trust  it. 
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the  king  sent  all  his  cavalry  and  select  infaatry  anencambered 
to  the  canal,  to  preveot  Caesar  from  crossing,  and  to  fight  with 
missiles  from  the  banks;  which  was  an  uoequitl  kind  of  con- 
test, for  courage  could  do  nothing,  and  cowardice  was  exposed 
to  no  daoger.  The  Roman  eoldiers  and  the  cavalry  were 
indignant  at  being  forced  to  fight  with  the  AlexandriDes  on 
BDch  terms;  but  some  of  the  German  cavalry  crossed  where 
they  fonnd  a  ford,  and  others  swam  across  where  the  banks  were 
lower.  The  legionary  soldiers  cut  down  trees  long  enough  to 
bridge  the  canal  and  throwing  earth  over  them  passed  over. 
The  enemy  were  bo  terrified  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Bomans 
that  they  took  to  flight;  but  only  a  few  escaped  to  the  king: 
nearly  all  the  rest  were  filaughtered, 

Caesar  thinking  that  a  sudden  advance  would  terrify  the 
Alexandrines  directed  his  march  to  the  king's  camp.  But 
when  he  observed  that  it  was  defended  by  great  works  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  position,  and  that  the  ramparts  were 
crowded  with  armed  men,  he  would  not  allow  his  soldiers,  who 
were  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting,  to  make  the  assault 
immediately,  and  he  placed  his  own  camp  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  enemy.  There  was  a  fort  in  the  nearest  village  to 
the  enemy's  camp  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  which  the 
king  had  connected  by  lines  with  the  works  of  his  own  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  possession  of  the  village.  On  the 
next  day  Caesar  attacked  this  fort  and  took  it  with  all  his 
force,  not  because  he  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to  seize  the 
place  with  a  smaller  number,  but  with  the  intention  of  imme< 
diately  assaulting  the  king's  campwhile  the  enemy  was  struck 
with  terror  at  the  loss  of  the  fort.  While  then  Caesar's  men 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Alexandrines,  who  were  retreating 
from  the  fort  to  their  camp,  they  came  close  up  to  the  enemy's 
lines  and  vigorously  assailed  them  with  missiles.  On  two 
sides  the  camp  was  exposed  to  attack,  by  one  of  which  the 
approach  was  open,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  small 
space  between  the  camp  and  the  Nile.  The  largest  and  best 
part  of  the  Alexandrine  army  defended  that  side  where  the 
approach  was  easiest;  but  those  who  fought  on  the  side  next 
to  the  Nile  were  most  successful  in  repelling  and  wounding 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  pierced  by  missiles  coming  in 
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two  difierent  directions,  in  front  from  the  rampart  of  ihe  camp 
and  on  the  rear  from  the  river,  on  which  nnmerous  Teseels 
carrying  archers  and  slingers  assailed  the  Romans.  Caesar 
observing  that  it  was  not  possible  for  his  men  to  fight  more 
Tigorously  than  they  were  doing  and  yet  that  they  gained 
little  advantage  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ground, 
seeing  also  that  the  highest  part  of  the  camp  was  deserted  by 
the  Alexandrines  because  it  was  naturally  strong,  and  that  the 
men  bad  run  down  from  it  to  the  scene  of  action,  some  to  take 
part  in  the  fight  and  others  to  look  on,  oi'dered  some  cohorts 
to  go  round  the  enemy's  camp  at  this  the  most  elevated  part 
and  to  attack  it.  These  cohorts  were  under  the  command  of 
Carfulenus,  a  man  distinguished  by  great  spirit  and  military 
skill.  When  the  cohorts  reached  this  elevated  spot,  which 
was  protected  by  only  a  small  number,  who  were  fiercely 
attacked,  the  Alexandrines  terrified  by  the  shouts  which  came 
from  difierent  directions  and  by  the  contest  wbich  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  began  to  run  about  the  camp  in  con- 
fusion. The  disorder  of  the  enemy  gave  such  encouragement 
to  the  Romans  that  almost  at  the  same  time  tbey  got  posses- 
sion of  all  the  camp,  bnt  the  highest  part  first,  from  which 
tbey  ran  down  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  To 
escape  the  danger  most  of  the  Alexandrines  threw  themselves 
in  crowds  from  the  rampart  towards  that  part  wbich  was 
close  to  tbe  river.  Those  who  were  foremost  being  crushed 
in  the  ditch  made  flight  easier  for  those  who  followed.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  king  escaped  from  the  camp  and  got  on 
board  a  vessel,  but  the  great'  number 'of  the  fugitives  who 
were  attempting  to  swim  to  the  nearest  ships  sunk  the  vessel 
in  which  the  king  was,  and  he  was  drowned.  His  body,  it  is 
said,  was  carried  to  the  shore  and  recognized  by  the  golden 
coat  of  mail  upon  it  (Dion,  42.  c.  43,  Orosioa,  vi.  16). 

After  this  victory  Caesar  with  his  cavalry  returned  to 
Alexandria  by  the  nearest  road  and  entered  that  part  of  the 
city  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  All  the  people 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  leaving  their  defences  put  on 
the  dress  which  suppliants  wear  when  they  pray  to  a  con- 
queror for  mercy,  and  brought  forward  all  the  ceremonial  of 
religion  by  which  they  were  used  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
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of  their  kings.  In  this  fasliioa  they  went  to  meet  Caesar  and 
made  their  surrender,  which  was  accepted  with  words  of  com- 
fort and  consolation.  He  then  passed  through  the  defences  of 
the  enemy  to  the  quarter  which  he  occupied,  where  he  was 
received  with  loud  congratulation  by  his  men,  who  rejoiced  at 
the  SQCcessful  termination  of  the  war  and  at  Caesar's  happy 
return.  Being  now  master  of  Egypt  Caesar  established  in  the 
kingly  power  those  who  were  named  in  the  will  of  Ptolemaeus 
Auletes.  The  elder  of  the  king's  sons  being  dead,  Caesar  gave 
the  royal  power  to  the  younger  and  to  Cleopatra,  who  bad 
been  faithful  to  him  and  had  remained  in  his  quarters. 
Arsinoe,  in  whose  name  Ganymedes  had  long  ruled  tyran- 
nically, he  determined  to  remove  from  Egypt,  that  no  new 
disturbance  might  be  caused  by  turbulent  men  before  the 
authority  of  the  two  royal  personages  was  confirmed  by  time. 
Arsinoe  afterwards  appeared  in  Caesar's  triumph  at  Rome 
(Dion  Cassins,  43.  c.  19).  Caesar  only  carried  back  with  him 
the  sixth  l^on,  which  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers.  He 
lefb  the  other  three  legions  in  Egypt  to  maintain  the  royal 
anthority,  for  the  two  new  governors  could  neither  secure  the 
aSection  of  their  people  because  they  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
Caesar,  nor  could  their  authority  have  the  weight  which  time 
gives  to  long  possession.  Caesar  aiao  thought  that  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  Roman 
republic,  if  the  two  royal  persons  continued  faithful  to  Rome, 
to  protect  them  with  Roman  troops ;  and  if  they  should  be 
ungratefnl,  the  same  force  could  keep  them  in  restraint. 
Matters  being  thus  settled  Caesar  set  ont  from  Egypt  to 
SyTia(Bell.  Alex.  c.  33). 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine  War.  The  writer 
leaves  on  his  reader  the  impression  that  he  was  an  honest 
man  who  told  the  truth  as  well  as  he  could,  and  tried  to  write 
as  Caesar  did,  but  he  certainly  does  not  write  so  well.  Dion's 
history  of  the  Alexandrine  War  is  in  his  forty-second  book 
{cc.  84—44). 

Caesar  was  indebted  to  the  Jews  for  their  services  during 
the  time  when  he  was  blockaded  in  the  city.  The  Jews, 
always  a  clever  people,  found  in  Caesar  a  man  who  would 
treat  them  with  humanity  and  cared  not  for  the  religions 
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opinions  and  nsages,  wMch  then,  as  they  now  do,  embttt»«d 
men  ag^oet  one  anotlier.  The  great  founder  bad  given  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  certain  honours  and  privileges,  and  Caesar 
did  not  take  them  away,  but  confirmed  tbem,  as  Josepbus 
says.' 

The  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War  states  that  Caesar 
established  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother  as  the  gover- 
nors of  Egypt,  but  he  does  not  add,  as  Dion  does  {48.  c.  44), 
that  the  .boy,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  royal 
family  of  Egypt,  became  his  aister'B  husband,  while  she  was 
still  cohabiting  with  Caesar.  He  also  says  nothing  of  Cleopatra 
coming  to  Caesar,  bat  he  tells  us  that  she  stayed  in  his 
quarters  till  he  returned  to  Alexandria  from  the  defeat  of  her 
elder  brother.  Caesar  bad  her  in  his  power  then  while  he  was 
besieged  in  Alexandria,  or  rather  the  young  queen  had  the 
Roman  in  her  power.  When  he  left  Egypt,  it  is  said  that 
Cleopatra  was  with  child  by  Caesar,  and  the  boy  who  was 
bom  had  the  name  of  Caesarion  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  c.  49). 
Appian  states  (B.C.  ii.  90)  that  Caesar  was  nine  months  in 
Egypt  and  that  after  bis  victory  he  voyaged  on  the  Nile  with 
Four  hundred  vessels,  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  country, 
accompanied  by  the  yonng  queen.  Appian  promised  a  full 
account  of  these  things  in  his  books  on  Egypt ;  but  they  are 
lost.  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  52)  reports  that  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra  often  prolonged  their  banquets  to  daybreak,  though 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  indifferent  about  eating  and 
extremely  sparing  in  the  use  of  wine.  The  queen's  great 
'powers  of  conversation  and  amusing  her  friends  were  probably 
the  chief  attractions  at  these  festivities.  Suetonius  adds  that 
Caesar  with  the  queen  sailed  up  the  Nile  in  a  large  vessel 
almost  to  the  limits  of  Egypt ;  and  he  seems  to  mean  that  he 
would  have  gone  further,  if  his  army  had  not  refused  to 
follow :  but  this  can  hardly  be  true,  for  Caesar  would  not  have 
taken  his  army  with  him  up  the  Nile. 

It  is  said  that  Alexandria  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  March, 
B.C.  47  according  to  the  uncorrected  Calendar.'  Cicero 
informed  bis  wife  Terentia  on  the  1 2th  of  August  that  he  bad 

*  JoMphiii,"Jeiriih  War," i1. 0.18,7;  and  " Antiqaitio,"  xir.  c.  10,  S  1>  te. 
1  Dnnnann,  Qnchichte  Boma,  Jnlii,  p.  549. 
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received  from  Caesar  a'  letter  which  ealisfied  him,  and  Caesar 
was  BOOH  expected  in  Itflly.  Cicero  had  not  yet  determined 
whether  be  would  go  to  meet  him  or  wait  for  his  arrival  (Ad 
Fam.  xiv.  £3).  If  we  allow  twenty-eig:ht  days  for  the  letter 
coming  from  Syria,  aa  Drumana  does,  Caesar's  letter  was  sent 
in  July;  and  in  this  month,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  C. 
Trebonius  met  Caesar  at  Antioch. 

If  the  date  of  the  earrender  of  Alexandria  is  rightly  given, 
and  if  Caesar  did  not  reach  Antioch  before  July,  there  is  an 
interval  of  about  three  months  between  the  surrender  and  the 
time  when  Caesar  left  Egypt.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  few 
days  or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
him  to  make  all  bis  amugements  for  the  preservation  of 
order  in  Egypt  and  the  security  of  Cleopatra.  The  conclosion 
appears  to  be  that  he  was  detained  by  the  young  qneen,  and 
for  once  in  his  life  he  was  near  sacrificing  his  ambition  to 
passion  for  a  woman.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Appian's  books 
on  Egypt  are  lost,  for  no  extant  authority  has  supplied  the 
deficient  narrative.  It  was  a  great  weakness  in  the  conqueror 
to  lose  BO  much  time  while  his  enemies  were  strengthening 
themselves  in  Africa,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  if  Caesar  was  over- 
powered by  the  charms  of  a  clever  woman,  he  was  not,  as  it 
has  been  remarked,  so  weak  as  M.  Antonius,  who  was  afler- 
warda  brought  to  his  ruin  by  the  canning  and  voluptuous 
queen.  Caesar's  good  sense  and  resolution,  perhaps  aided  by 
some  friend'fi  advice,  rescued  bim  from  the  inglorious  captivity 
which  has  often  been  the  fate  of  men  of  ability,  and  he 
resumed  his  victorious  career,  which  proved  that  his  great' 
talents  were  still  unimpaired. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ILLYBICUM  AND  SPAIN. 

B.C.  4&-47. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  other  evente  were  happening, 
which  are  described  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War  in 
the  same  book  (e.  34,  &c.). 

King  Deiotarns  came  to  Domitias  Calvinus,  to  whom  Caesar 
had  entrusted  the  administration  of  Asia  and  the  adjoining 
provinces,  to  entreat  him  not  to  allow  his  kingdom  of  the 
Less  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanea 
III.  to  be  seized  and  wasted  hj  Phamaces,  the  son  and  sac- 
cesBor  of  Mithridatea  VI.,  the  C^reat.  On  the  death  of  Mitbri- 
dates,  Phamaces  received  from  Pompeius  a  grant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bosporus  except  the  town  of  Phanagoria ;  but  be  lost 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  192.)  Phamaces  taking 
advantage  of  the  Roman  civil  war  resolved  to  recover  his 
father's  Asiatic  poseesaions,  and  be  oame  probably  by  land 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Black  Sea  to  disturb  Deiotarns  and 
Ariobarzanes.  Unless  they  were  relieved  from  this  powerful 
enemy,  Deiotarns  declared  that  be  could  not  discharge  the 
requisitions  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  or  pay  to  Caesar 
the  money  which  he  had  promised.  As  Deiotarus  was  on 
the  side  of  Pompeius  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  it  appears  that 
he  afterwards  mode  his  submission  to  Caesar,  who  bad  required 
him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the  submission  was  not 
personally  made  to  Caesar,  as  we  may  infer  from  another 
passage  (c.  67).  Domitins,  who  knew  that  money  was  want- 
ing for  the  necessary  military  expenses,  and  eonsideied  that  it 
was  disgraceful  to  the  Roman  people,  to  Caesar  and  to  himself, 
to  allow  the  kingdoms  of  friends  and  allies  to  be  occupied  by 

Vol.  V.  T 
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a  foreign  king,  immediately  ee&t  to  Fharoaces  an  order  to  quit 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  and  not  to  attack  the  autbority  and 
majeBty  of  the  Boman  people  while  they  were  engaged  in  a 
civil  war.  Thinking  that  it  would  add  weight  to  this  notice 
if  he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  those  countries,  be 
took  one  of  his  three  lemons,  the  thirty-sixth,  and  .sent  to 
Egypt  two  which  Caesar  had  summoned.  One  of  these  legions, 
which  was  sent  through  Syria,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Domiiius  added  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  legioa  two  legions  of  Beiotarus,  which  the  king  had  for 
some  years  disciplined  and  armed  in  Roman  fashion.  He  took 
also  a  hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  frum  Ariobarzanes. 
He  sent  P.  Sestiua  to  the  quaestor  C.  Flaetorius  with  orders 
to  bring  a  legion  which  had  been  hastily  levied  in  Pontns, 
and  Q.  Fatius  or  Patisius  to  Cilicia  to  collect  auxiliaries.  All 
these  troops  quickly  assembled  at  Comana  by  the  order  of 
Domitios.  This  town  was  the  Pontic  Comana,  now  Gumenek 
on  the  Tocat-Sn,  the  ancient  Iris,  about  seven  miles  north-east 
ofToeat. 

In  the  meantime  ambassadors  came  with  an  answer  from 
Fhamaces :  that  he  had  quitted  Cappadocia,  but  had  t^eu 
possession  of  Armenia,  which  he  claimed  by  a  title  from  his 
father :  he  asked  that  the  dispute  about  this  kingdom  should 
be  reserved  for  Caesar's  decision,  to  which  he  was  ready  to 
submit.  Domitius  knew  that  Fhamaces  had  evacuated  Cap- 
padocia from  necessity,  because  he  could  more  easily  defend 
Armenia,  which  lay  close  to  his  own  kingdom,  than  Cappa- 
docia which  was  more  remote,  and  becanse  he  supposed  that 
DomitiuB  would  bring  his  three  legions ;  and  he  also  knew 
that  when  Fhamaces  heard  that  two  legions  had  been  sent  to 
Caesar,  he  was  emboldened  to  remain  in  possession  of  Armenia. 
For  these  reasons  Domitius  persisted  in  ordering  the  king  to 
quit  Armenia  also,  and  he  said  that  Fhamaces  had  no  more 
right  to  Armenia  than  to  Cappadocia ;  and  that  he  could  not 
fairly  ask  that  the  matter  should  remain  as  it  then  was  till 
the  arrival  and  decision  of  Caesar,  for  a  thing  remained  as  it 
was,  when  it  remained  as  it  had  been  before.  After  sending 
this  answer  Domitius  advanced  into  Armenia  by  the  higher 
road  J  for  from  Comana  there  extends  a  lofty  mountain  range 
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covered  with  forests  to  Armenia  tbe  Less,  and  this  range  forms 
the  bonnd&ry  between  Cappadocia  and  Armenia.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  route  was  that  the  army  could  not  be  miexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  that  Cappadocia,  which  lay  below 
the  monntains,  would  furnish  abundant  supplies.  While 
Domitius  was  on  hie  march,  the  king  sent  several  messengers 
to  him  to  treat  of  peace  and  to  carry  royal  presents.  Domitius 
constantly  refnsed  the  presents,  and  told  tbe  messengers  that 
he  had  no  other  object  than  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people  and  to  recover  the  kingdoms  of  their  allies. 
By  long  and  nninterrupted  marches  he  approached  Nicopolis,' 
a  town  in  the  Less  Armenia  on  level  ground,  but  with  high 
mountains  on  two  sides,  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town,  and  be  made  his  camp  abont  seven  miles  from  Nico- 
polis. From  this  camp  there  was  a  narrow  and  difficult  defile 
by  which  Domitius  must  pass,  and  here  Fhamaces  placed  in 
ambuscade  some  picked  infantry  and  almost  all  his  cavalry ; 
and  he  also  ordered  a  great  number  of  cattle  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  defile  and  the  country  people  and  townsmen  to 
place  themselves  in  the  way  of  Domitius ;  with  this  view, 
that  if  Domitius  should  come  as  a  friend,  he  might  not  sus- 
pect an  ambuscade  when  he  saw  both  men  and  cattle  in  tbe 
country  as  if  friends  were  expected ;  and,  if  he  was  coming  as 
an  enemy,  that  the  soldiers  when  they  were  dispersed  and  busy 
with  making  booty  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  In  tbe  meantime 
Fhamaces  was  continually  sending  commissioners  to  propose 
peace,  expecting  that  he  could  thus  more  easily  deceive  Domi- 
tius. But  on  the  other  hand  the  hope  of  peace  led  Domitius 
to  rest  in  his  camp. 

I%amaces  having  thus  lost  the  recent  opportunity,  and 
being  afraid  that  bis  design  would  be  discovered,  recalled  his 
men.  On  the  next  day  Domitius  approached  to  Nicopolis 
and  placed  his  camp  near  the  town.  While  the  Roman  army 
was  making  their  camp,  Phamaces  drew  up  his  forces  in  his 
own   fashion.*     Domitius    completed    his  camp   by  placing 

'  Thsre  are  >oiiie  remarlu  on  the  nt«  of  Nicopolis  in  to),  iii.  p.  161.    I  do  not 
know  whether  any  receot  writer  has  cleared  ap  the  difflcnltj  about  the  rite. 
=  What  follow*  (c.  37)  is  not  clear. 
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part  of  his  force  in  front  of  the  rampart  to  protect  the 
workers. 

On  the  next  night  Phamaces  intercepted  letter-carriers, 
who  were  hringingnewato  Domitina  about  the  state  of  afiairB 
in  Alexandria,  and  he  learned  from  the  letters  that  Caesar 
was  in  great  danger  and  required  DomitJus  to  send  him  relief 
as  soon  as  posaihle,  and  to  march  through  Syria  himself  to 
Alexandria.  Upon  gaining  this  information  Phamaces  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  victory,  if  he  conld 
protract  the  war,  for  he  supposed  that  Bomitius  must  soon 
retreat  to  join  Caesar.  Accordingly  he  dug  two  ditches  from 
that  part  of  the  town  where  he  saw  that  the  access  was  easiest 
to  the  troops  of  Domitius  and  most  favourable  as  fighting 
ground  for  them  :  the  ditches  were  made  parallel  in  a  strai^t 
line  towards  the  Roman  army  with  no  great  interval  between 
them,  and  the  ramparts  were  four  feet  high.  The  ditches 
were  only  dug  so  far  as  be  had  determined  to  put  forward  his 
troops,  and  in  the  space  between  these  ditches  he  drew  up 
his  force  from  time  to  time.  Tbe  purpose  of  these  ditches 
was  to  protect  tbe  army  of  Phamaces,  which  was  between 
them ;  and  it  was  intended  that  tbe  cavalry  should  prevent 
the  Romans  from  crossing  the  ditches  and  attacking  the 
rear.  Tbe  cavalry  of  Pharnaces  were  accordingly  placed  on 
the  flanks  and  outside  the  ditches,  for  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  of  any  use,  and  in  numbers  they  far  surpassed  the  cavalry 
of  Domitius.  The  Roman  general  was  more  troubled  about 
Caesar's  danger  than  his  own,  and  he  did  not  think  that  be 
conld  retreat  in  safety,  if  he  should  either  ask  for  the  terms 
which  he  had  already  rejected,  or  that  he  could  retreat 
without  some  ground  or  reason.'  He  therefore  placed  his 
little  army  in  battle  order :  he  put  the  thirty-sixth  legion  on 
the  right  wing,  tbe  Pontic  legion  on  the  left,  and  the  legions 
of  Deiotarus  in  the  centre,  but  he  left  only  very  small  intervals 
between  the  centre  and  the  wings.  The  rest  of  the  cohorts 
were  placed  as  a  reserve.     The  signal  for  battle  was  given 

'  The  narrative  shows  that  Domitias  received  intelligence  f^m  Ciesnr,  and 

yet  the  "  tabellarii "  or  tetter-cartiera  were  intercepted ;  perliapg  Bome  neaped. 
The  autiior  ha«  made  the  atory  incMinijleto.  Tlic  words  "  aine  cansa  disccilerct " 
alio  make  (Ome  difiicalt;,  and  the?  may  not  be  genuiae. 
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&t  the  same  time  on  both  sides.  The  thiTty-sizth  legion 
attacked  the  king^s  carralrj  outside  of  the  ditch  and  with  sach 
success  that  they  came  close  to  the  walls  of  tlie  town,  crossed 
the  ditch  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  Pontic 
legion,  which  was  on  the  other  wing,  gave  way  and  made  a 
movement  for  the  pnrpose  of  taming  to  the  ditch  which  was 
on  their  side,  and  taking  the  enemy  in  the  rear;  but  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
ditch.*  The  legions  of  Deiotams  hardly  stood  the  shock  of 
the  enemy.  The  king's  troops  being  victorious  on  their  right 
wing  and  in  the  centre  turned  round  to  oppose  the  thirty- 
sixth  legion,  which  resisted  bravely,  and  thougfi  surrounded 
by  the  large  forces  of  the  enemy  fought  with  the  greatest 
courage,  and  finally  by  placing  themselves  in  the  "orbis"  or 
circular  form  secured  a  retreat  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
whither  Fhamaces  was  deterred  friMn  following  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  ground.  Almost  Ae  whole  of  tbe  Pontic  legion 
was  destroyed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soldiers  of  Beiotarus 
were  killed ;  but  the  thirty-sixth  l^on  escaped  to  the  higher 
places  with  the  loss  of  -not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers.  Some  men  of  rank,  Roman  eqnites,  fell  in  the 
battle.  After  this  defeat  Domitius  collected  the  remiuns  of 
his  scattered  army,  and  by  a  safe  road  made  his  retreat 
through  Cappadocia  to  &e  province  Asia.  Elated  by  tliis 
success  and  hoping  that  matters  would  turn  out  with  Caesar 
according  to  his  wishes,  Phamaces  occupied  Pontus  with  all 
his  forces,  and  behaved  with  great  cruelty,  expecting  to  enjoy 
hie  father's  good  fortune.  He  stormed  several  t«wns,  made 
booty  of  the  property  of  Roman  citizens  and  of  tiie  people  of 
Pontus,  and  inflicted  on  those  who  were  young  and  handsome 
tortures  worse  than  death.^  He  was  now  master  of  Pontus, 
and  boasted  that  he  had  recovered  his  father's  kingdom.  The 
defeat  of  Domitius  took  place  in  b.c.  48,  and  in  the  latter 

*  Thu  lenUac*  a  prdbebl;  oomqit. 

*  As  w»  lenm  fioiii  a  mbaequent  cbapter  (c.  7(^,  tfaia  feiociooa  Aiiatic  cut 
off  the  prirate  puli  of  tbe  toolea.  Tbe  women,  we  Mmme,  weve  rkviihed. 
App'uui,  B.  C.  iL  91,  urbo  Bometimea  leporta  fiicts  wbicb  are  in  no  other  eibuit 
nnthorit;,  ntyi  tbst  Jtaxnaeta  took  Amiaiu  (SBtnsaii),  it  dtj  in  Pontos,  which 
wu  DO  &e  Bomatt  aide,  enslaved  the  people  and  castrated  all  tbe  joang  males. 
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part  of  the  yetur.  PharnftceB  did  not  ptuli  hta  conquests 
fortlieT  in  Afiia.  Some  time  in  B.C.  48  after  the  defeat  of 
Domitios  or  early  in  b.c.  47,  Aeander,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Phamacee,  who  had  been  left  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of 
Boq>ome,  revolted. 

Hie  writer  of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c.  42)  now  tarns  to 
apeak  of  a&ire  in  Illyricum  to  the  time  of  the  deatJi  of 
CrabinioB,  which  I  have  already  described  in  a  previous 
chapter  (xix.). 

Vatinins  (Bell.  Alex.  c.  44),  who  was  at  Brundisiom  when 
he  heard  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Elyricnm, 
was  munmooed  by  frequent  letters  from  Coruificius  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  province.  He  also  heard  that  M.  Octavius 
had  made  treaties  with  the  barbarians,  and  in  several  parts  was 
attacking  some  of  Caesar's  posts  with  his  fleet ;  and  in  others 
with  the  assistance  of  barbarian  troops.  Though  Vatinins 
was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  his  strength  was  not  equal 
to  bis  spirit,  yet  by  his  energy  he  made  up  for  the  weakness 
cansed  by  illness,  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  wint«r  campaign 
and  his  hasty  preparation.  Having  only  few  ships  of  war  in 
the  port  he  wrote  to  Q.  Calenus,  who  was  in  Achaia,  to  send 
bis  fleet.  As  this  help  did  not  come  in  time  for  the  troops  of 
ComifieiiiB,  who  could  not  resist  Octavius,  Vatinius  fitted 
with  beaks  the  vessels  which  the  Bomans  named  "  actuariae," 
of  which  he  had  a  great  number,  though  they  were  not  lai^ 
enough  to  be  used  in  a  sea  £ght.  These  were  added  to  the 
ships  of  war,  and  the  strength  of  the  fleet  was  increased  by 
putting  on  board  a  great  number  of  veteran  soldiers  from  all 
the  legions,  who  were  left  sick  at  Brundisium  when  Caesar's 
troops  were  carried  over  to  Greece.  With  these  forces  he 
crossed  to  Illyricum,  where  he  recovered  some  of  the  mari- 
time towns  which  had  surrendered  to  Octavius,  sailed  past 
others  which  still  persisted  in  their  revolt,  and  without  delay 
or  attending  to  anything  else  he  kept  to  bis  purpose  of 
reaching  Octavius  as  soon  as  he  could.  Octavius  was  attack- 
ing bj  land  and  by  sea  the  maritime  to^rn  of  Epidaurus 
(Ragnsa  Vecchia)  a  little  south  of  the  island  Melita;  but 
Vatinius  compelled  him  to  retire  and  saved  the  garrison. 
Octavios  having  discovered  that  the  fleet  of  Vatinius  consisted 
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chiefly  of  Bmall  vessels,  and  being  confident  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  fleet  took  his  station  at  Tauris,  a  small  bland  on 
the  Illyrian  coast  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Naro 
(Narona).  Vatiniue  followed  in  this  direction,  not  knowing 
that  OctaviuB  was  at  Tauris,  but  being  resolved  to  pursue  him 
wherever  he  had  goae.  When  VatiuioB  was  near  Tauris,  and 
his  ships  were  scattered,  for  the  weather  was  had  and  he  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  enemy  were  iu  these  parts,  all  at  once 
he  saw  a  vessel  advancing  towards  him  with  the  yards  at  mid- 
mast  and  full  of  fighting  men.  He  immediately  ordered  the 
sails  to  be  hauled  to,  the  yards  to  be  lowered,  the  soldiers  to 
take  their  arms,  ai^d  the  flag  to  be  raised  which  was  the  signal 
for  battle;  and  he  also  made  a  signal  to  the  nearest  ships 
which  were  foUowing  to  do  the  eame.  The  men  of  Vatinins, 
who  were  taken  by  surprise,  made  ready,  and  the  men  of 
Octavius  came  out  of  port.  The  order  of  battle  was  prepared 
on  both  sides  :  the  line  of  Octavius  was  better  arranged,  but 
the  menofVatinius  had  more  resolution.  Yatinius,  seeing  that 
he  was  not  a  match  for  Octavius  either  in  the  size  of  his 
vessels  or  the  number,  would  not  entrust  the  decision  to  the 
risk '  of  a  fortuitous  contest,  and  accordingly  he  attacked 
with  his  own  quinquereme  the  quadrireme  of  Octavius,  whose 
rowers  drove  his  ship  against  that  of  Vatinius,  The  ships 
met  with  so  violent  a  shock  that  the  beak  of  Octavius*  ship 
was  broken.'  The  fight  now  began  vigorously  between  the 
other  ships,  most  of  which  crowded  to  the  place  where  the 
admirals  were  engaged,  and  as  the  ships  on  each  side  came  to 
help  the  admirals,  there  was  a  great  fight  at  close  quarters  in 
a  narrow  space.  But  the  closer  the  fight  became,  the  greater 
was  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  Vatinius,  whose  men 
showed  admirable  courage  in  leaping  from  their  own  vessels 
into  those  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fight  being  now  on  equal 
terms  they  gained  the  victory  by  their  superior  courage. 
The  quadrireme  of  Octavius  was  sunk,  and  many  vessels  were 

'  The  tsit  it  nippoied  bj  aome  critics  to  be  cormpt.  Tlie  tenee,  if  thsre  is 
an;,  leenii  to  be  that  Vatinina  would  not  trnet  the  i»ne  or  the  erent  to  snob 
acddcntal  soconntere  u  might  bapp^i,  bat  be  sttaeked  the  adminire  (ipaiuB 
Oct&vii)  ship  la  the  expectation  thkt  if  the  attack  was  gnccwftj,  it  mig^t  decido 
the  buttle. 

'  I  am  not  c«rt^ii  what "  ligno  cobUneretnr"  nttvu. 
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taken  or  pierced  by  the  Iw&ks  and  Bank :  the  soldiers  of 
OctaTius  were  either  killed  or  pitched  into  the  sea.  Oct avius 
threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  many  others  having  done  the 
same,  the  boat  sunk.  Oct&Tins  tbongb  he  was  wounded 
swam  to  his  own  myoparo,'  and  when  durkness  put  an  end  to 
the  fight,  he  fled  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  He  was  followed 
by  a  few  of  his  vessels  which  chanced  to  escape. 

Vatinius  now  gave  the  signal  to  retire  and  with  all  his 
vessels  safe  entered  victoriously  the  harbour  from  which 
Octavins  had  come  ont  to  fight.  In  this  battle  Vatinius  took 
one  qninquereme  or  penteres,  as  the  author  names  it,  two 
triremes,  eight  dicrotae  and  many  of  the  rowers  of  Octavins. 
He  spent  the  next  day  in  repairing  his  own  and  the  captured 
vessels,  and  on  the  following  advanced  to  the  island  Issa  (now 
Lissa),  for  he  believed  that  Octavios  had  escaped  thither  from 
the  battle.  This  island  contained  the  finest  town  in  those 
parts  and  it  was  much  attached  to  Octavins;  but  the  towns- 
men surrendered  to  Vatinius  and  informed  him  that  Octavius 
with  a  few  small  vessels  had  sailed  with  a  iavourahle  wind 
towards  Greece,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  to  Sicily  and 
then  to  Africa.  After  this  success,  by  which  the  province  was 
recovered  and  restored  to  Cornificius,  and  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  driven  from  the  Hadriatic,  Vatinius  returned  to  Brandi- 
sinm  with  his  victorious  army  and  his  fleet  all  safe. 

This  short  campaign  and  sea  fight  prove  that  Vatinius  was 
a  brave  and  skiliul  commander,  and  be  did  great  service  to 
Caesar's  cause.  We  know  most  of  him  through  Cicero,  who 
once  in  a  speech  abused  him  unmercifully  (vol.  iii.  127) .  What- 
ever his  faults  may  have  been,  hie  conduct  at  this  time  is  a 
contrast  to  the  mean  and  pitiful  behaviour  of  the  orator  who 
was  skulking  at  Bnindisium  dishouonred  and  di^raced. 

The  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War,  after  describing  the 
victory  of  Vatinius,  speaks  of  the  behaviour  of  Q.  Cassius 
Longinus,  Caesar's  governor  in  Spain  up  to  the  time  (Bell. 
Alex.  48 — 50)  when  he  levied  a  fifth  legion.  These  facts  are 
Btat«d  in  chapter  xix.,  and  the  narrative  of  the  affairs  in  Spain 
is  now  coutinned  here. 

■  A  myoparo  i>  docribed  u  >  light  kind  of  Tesael,  sach  m  jrantM  naed.   They 
d  by  Platarch  (Antonio),  c  85),  ukd  b;  other  writen. 
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Cassias  (c.  51]  receired  orders  from  Caesar  to  take  bis  army 
over  the  sea  and  march  through.  Mauritania  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Numidia,  because  Juba  had  sent  a  large  force  to  Fom- 
peios,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  settd  more  aid.  We 
may  clearly  infer  from  this  oarrative  that  Caesar's  orders  were 
sent  to  Caseius  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  this  fact  is 
proved  by  a  subsequent  chapter  {c.  56).  The  receipt  of  these 
instructions  filled  Caeaiua  with  arrogance,  and  be  was  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  visiting  new  provinces  and  so  rich  a 
kingdom.  He  immediately  went  to  Lusitania  to  bring  his 
legions  and  auxiliary  troops  (p.  234)  :  he  gave  ord^s  for  the 
preparation  of  supplies  of  grain  and  a  hundred  ships,  and 
requisitions  for  moneiy  to  be  made,  in  order  that  everything 
might  be  ready  when  be  returned ;  and  be  did  return  sooner 
than  he  was  expected,  for  Cassius  was  always  active,  especially 
when  be  had  any  profitable  object  in  view. 

When  his  forces  were  collected  and  be  had  formed  a  camp 
near  Corduba  he  addressed  the  soldiers  and  told  them  what 
instructions  be  had  received  from  Caesar ;  he  promised  every 
man  a  hundred  sestertii  as  soon  as  they  had  landed  in  Mauri- 
tania: the  fifth  legion  would  remain  in  Spain.  After  addressing 
his  troops  he  entered  Corduba  in  the  afternoon,  and  while  he 
was  on  the  way  to  the  Basilica,  a  certain  Minncios  Silo,  a 
client  of  L.  Bacilius,  presented  to  him  something  in  writing, 
86  if  it  were  a  petition,  such  as  a  soldier  might  present  j  then 
placing  himself  behind  Bacilius,  who  was  on  one  side  of 
Caseius,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  quickly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  slipping  between  them,  and  holding  Cassius 
with  his  left  hand  struck  him  twice  with  the  da^er  which 
he  held  in  his  right  band.  There  was  a  great  sliout  and  all 
the  conspirators  fell  on  Cassius.  Munatius  flaccus  pierced 
with  bis  sword  the  nearest  iictor  to  Cassius,  and  then  wounded 
Cassius  himself.  Two  other  conspiratora  came  to  the  aid  of 
their  townsman  Flaccus,  for  all  of  them  belonged  to  Italica. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  9.)  Another  conspirator  attacked  Cassius  as  he  was 
lying  on  the  ground  and  wounded  him  slightly.  The 
attendants  of  Cassius  hurried  to  protect  him,  for  he  was  always 
accompanied  by  men  named  Beroues*  and  armed  veterans; 
'  See  the  note  OD  thii  word  in  Oadendorp**  editioii. 
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and  so  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  kept  off,  and  Cassiue 
was  carried  away.  The  asaaasiti  Minncios  Silo  in  attempting 
to  escape  stumbled  over  some  stones  which  lay  in  the  way, 
and  was  caoght  and  brought  to  Caseius.  Racilius  escaped  to 
the  nearest  house,  which  belonged  to  a  friend,  and  waited 
there  to  learn  whether  Cassins  was  killed. 

One  L.  Laterensis,  believing  Cassius  to  be  dead,  ran  to  the 
camp  to  congratulate  the  provincial  soldiers  and  those  of  the 
second  legion,  who,  as  he  knew,  heartily  detested  Cassins.  Tbe 
men  raised  him  to  the  tribnnal  and  proclaimed  him  praetor. 
Every  man  who  was  a  native  of  the  province  or  by  long  resi- 
dence there  had  acquired  the  feelings  of  a  native,  and  among 
them  was  the  second  legion,  hated  Cassins.  The  thirtieth  and 
twenty-first  legions,  which  Caesar  assigned  to  Cassius,  had 
been  raised  in  Italy  only  a  few  months  before ;  and  the  fifth, 
as  it  has  been  stat«d,  was  recently  raised  in  this  Spanish  pro- 
vince. Laterensis  being  informed  that  Cassius  was  alive, 
was  more  grieved  than  frightened,  and  immediately  went 
to  see  him.  The  thirtieth  and  twenty-first  legions  hearing 
of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  marched  to 
Cordnba  to  protect  him,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  fiith 
legion.  The  other  two  legions  remained  in  the  camp,  but 
the  men  of  the  second  legion  fearing  that  they  should  be 
left  alone  and  that  thus  their  sentiments  would  be  known, 
followed  the  example  of  the  three  legions.  The  native 
legion  remained  firm,  and  could  not  be  moved  by  fear  from 
their  purpose. 

Cassins  ordered  the  men  to  be  seized  who  were  named  as 
conspirators.  He  sent  the  fifth  legion  back  to  their  camp  and 
retained  with  him  thirty  cohorts.  By  the  evidence  of  Minn- 
ciuB  he  was  informed  that  L.  Racilius  and  L.  Laterensis  and 
Annins  Scapula,  a  provincial  of  the  highest  rank  and  charac- 
ter and  as  intimate  with  him  as  Racilius  and  Laterensis,  were 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  he  soon  satisfied  his  vengeance  by 
ordering  them  to  be  put  to  death.  He  delivered  Minucius  to 
his  freedroen  to  be  tortured,  and  also  Calpumius  Salvianus 
who  offered  to  give  evidence  by  which  he  added  to  the  number 
of  the  conspirators;  and  he  told  the  truth,  as  some  supposed, 
but  as  others  say,  the  evidence  was  extorted  from  him.     Two 
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other  men,'  who  were  tortnred,  named  more  accompliceB,  and 
Casfiius  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  hought  their  lives;  for  the  governor  openly  bar- 
gained with  Calpumius  and  G.  Sestius  for  large  sums  of 
money,'  If  these  men,  who  were  fined,  were  really  the  most 
guilty,  the  transaotion  is  a  proof  that  the  avarice  of  Cassius 
was  as  great  as  his  cruelty,  since  he  condoned  for  money  the 
hazard  to  his  life  and  the  pain  that  he  suffered  from  his 
wounds. 

Some  days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  Caesar  which 
informed  him  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Pompeiua  (c.  56),  As 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  on  the  ninth  of  August 
B,c.  48  of  the  unreformed  Calendar,  Cassius  may  have  received 
Caesar's  letter  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  mouth,  and  so  we 
are  able  to  fix  one  date  in  the  unfortunate  administration  of 
Spain  by  Caesar's  governor.  The  news  gave  Cassius,  as  the 
author  says,  both  pleasure  and  plain :  he  rejoiced  at  hearing  of 
the  victory,  but  the  close  of  the  war  would  be  the  termination 
of  his  arbitrary  power.  When  his  wounds  were  healed,  he  sent 
for  all  his  creditors  and  ordered  them  to  give  receipts  for  their 
money  as  if  it  were  paid ;  and  from  those  on  whom  he  thought 
that  he  had  imposed  too  little,  he  made  larger  requisitions. 
He  ordered  also  a  levy  of  Roman  citizens  from  all  the  circuits 
(couventus)  and  colonies,  and  as  these  men  were  trightened  at 
the  prospect  of  crossing  the  sea  and  serving  in  Africa,  they 
purchased  their  release ;  and  this  bargain  brought  in  a  large 
sum  of  money,  but  it  increased  the  hatred  against  Cassius. 
He  now  reviewed  all  his  forces,  and  sent  the  legions  which  he 
was  going  to  lead  into  Africa  and  the  auxiliary  troops  to  the 
Straits.  He  went  to  Hispalis  (Sevilla)  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eaetis  to  inspect  the  fleet  which  he  was  preparing,  and  he  stayed 
there,  because  he  had  published  an  order  all  through  the 
province,  that  those  on  whom  he  had  laid  money  requisitions 
which  were  not  paid,  must  come  to  him. 

This  summons  caused  general  alarm.  In  the  meantime  L. 
Titius,  who  had  been  a  tribune  in  the  native  legion,  reported 
that  these  men  had  mutinied  and  killed  some  of  their  cen- 

'  Perhaps  there  ia  some  error  in  the  nittnee. 

'  lliers  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  unmeralB  which  express  the  amouDt. 
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turions  who  would  not  allow  the  ataiidards  to  be  moved.*  Q. 
Caesiue,  a  legatue  of  the  governor,  was  in  command  of  this 
l^on  and  the  thirtieth  near  the  town  Leptie;  but  the 
mutinous  legion  left  him  and  went  to  join  the  second  legion 
which  was  marching  to  the  Straits  by  a  diSerent  road.  On 
receiving  this  news  the  governor  set  out  by  night  with  five 
cohorts  of  the  twecty-firBt  legion  and  arrived  at  Leptis  in  the 
morning.  He  stayed  there  that  day  and  then  went  to  Carmo.' 
The  thirtieth  and  twenty-first  legions  and  four  cohorts  of  the 
fifth  and  all  the  cavalry  being  assembled  at  Carmoj  he 
beard  that  four  cohorts  had  been  surprised  at  Obnculum  by 
the  native  legion  and  had  gone  with  it  to  the  second  legion, 
and  that  all  these  forces  bad  chosen  as  their  leader  T.  Thorius 
of  Italica,  After  hasty  deliberation  the  governor  sent  M. 
MarcelluE*  to  Coiduba  to  secure  that  town,  and  his  legates 
Q.  Cassius  to  Hispalis.  In  a  few  days  news  came  to  Cassius 
that  Cordnba  had  revolted,  and  that  Marcellus  either  with  his 
own  consent  or  by  compulsion,  for  both  things  were  reported, 
had  joined  the  people  of  Corduba  :  it  vras  also  reported  that 
two  cohorts  of  the  fifth  legion,  which  were  in  garrison  at  Cor- 
duba, had  joined  the  rebels.  Cassius  irritated  by  the  intelli- 
gence  struck  his  camp  and  came  the  next  day  to  Segovia*  and 
the  river  Sacilis,  where  he  addressed  his  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  their  sentiments.  He  found  that  tjiey  were  faith- 
ful, and  would  meet  any  danger  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  province  for  Caesar;  he  also  found  that  they  were  ready 
to  do  this  not  for  his  sake;  but  for  the  sake  of  Caesar. 

'  The  fint  part  of  tiiii  chapter  ia  corrapt.  Oadeadorp'i  reading  "  nnndit 
famm  leg><mem  xu  .  .  .  ducraaUK  "  is  nunifeatlj  Mte,  ibr  the  thirtieth 
l^on,  as  we  see  shortly  after,  did  Dot  revolt,  flipperdc j  has  "  nnntiat  aan  h 
le^ne  in,"  an  omondatian,  bnt  a  good  one. 

There  is  no  town  Leptis  in  Spain,  Euid  the  reading  is  cornipt.  It  haa  been 
BQggested  that  "  Lcptim  "  ihonld  be  "Laepam"  (Mela,  iii.  1);  bnt  thisU  im- 
posaible,  fbr  Q.  Casiins  merclied  fWim  the  place,  indicated  hf  the  reading-  "  Lep- 
tin) "  to  Carmo,  and  Laepa  is  aomewhere  near  the  east  side  of  the  Qnadiana  on 
the  coast. 

*  Carmo  or  Carmona  is  novrCarmona.  (Vol.  i.  19.)  Obuculnm  orObDcnla  ia 
■aid  bj  some  enthoritieato  be  represented  bj  Honcbva. 

*  M.  Marcelhis  Aeseminns,  Qoaostor  as  Dion  mya,  42.  c.  15. 

'  There  is  a  Segovia  in  Hispania  TarmconeDais  still  named  Segtivia :  bat  this 
{dofe.  if  the  name  is  right,  is  somewbere  between  Carmo  and  Cordaba.  The 
teita  have  " flomeii  Silicense"  and  "flumen  Sicilieose."  It  has  been  conjee 
tared  that  it  is  the  "  Sadlia  "  of  Ptolomaeni.     (ii.  4.  g  II.) 
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Id  the  meantime  Thoriug  brought  bath  his  legions  to 
Cordnbaj  and  that  the  revolt  might  not  be  attribnted  to  the 
mntinoDs  diepoBition  of  the  troops  or  to  hie  own,  and  that  be 
might  enpport  himeelf  with  the  authority  of  a  name  against 
QL  Cassias,  who  had  the  advantage  of  aeting  in  Caesar's 
name,  he  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  recover  the  province 
for  PompeiuB.  It  is  possible,  says  the  author,  that  he 
acted  through  hatred  of  Caesar  and  affection  for  Pompeins, 
whose  name  was  powerful  with  these  legions,  which  M. 
Varro  had  once  commatided.'  The  soldiers,  it  is  said,  had 
the  name  of  Cn.  Pompeius  marked  on  their  shields.'  A 
great  crowd  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  legions,  both 
men,  married  women,  and  youths,  and  prayed  the  soldiers  not 
to  treat  them  as  enemies  nor  to  sack  Corduba,  for  they  shared 
the  general  feeling  against  Cassius,  and  b^ged  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  act  against  Caesar.  Moved  by  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  so  many  supplinnts,  and  seeing  that  the 
name  of  Fompeius  was  not  wanted  to  aid  them  in  their 
resistance  to  Cassius,  who  was  eqnally  hated  by  the  partisaos 
of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  and  that  neither  M.  Marcellus  nor 
Corduba  could  be  induced  to  act  against  Caesar,  they  erased 
the  name  of  Pompeius  from  their  shields,  and  as  Marcellus 
declared  that  he  would  defend  Caesar's  interests,  they  chose 
him  as  their  commander,  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  praetorj 
and  associating  the  "conventue"  of  Corduba  with  their  cause 
encamped  near  the  city.  In  the  course  of  the  two  days  in 
which  these  events  happened  Cassius  made  his  camp  about  four 
miles  from  Corduba,  east  of  the  Onadalqnivir,  in  sight  of  the 
city  and  in  a  lofty  position.  He  wrote  to  Bogud  king  of 
Mauritania  and  to  M.  Lepidus  proconsul  of  Hispania  Citerior,' 
to  come  to  his  aid  as  soon  as  they  could ;  and  he  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Corduba  and  set  fire  to  the  houses.  The  legions, 
which   had  chosen   Marcellus   for  their  commander,   being 

T  VaiTO  bad  two  le^DB,  one  of  whicb,  named  VenMCDla,  wu  rniaed  ia  Hut 
proWnce.     (Chapter  vi.  p.  78.) 

'  It  was  the  cnstom  fbr  aoldien  to  mark  on  tlieir  sblelda  the  iiauie  nf  the 
commander  nnder  whom  they  aervcd.  Lipaiui,  Anal,  ad  Militiam  Bomanam, 
tii.  Dial.  ii.  p.  43l>,  referred  to  by  Doris.  See  the  note  of  ReimanlB,  Dion 
Camiu,  42.  c.  15. 

*  Chapter  ti.  end  p.  79. 
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indignant  at  the  behaviour  of  Caeeim,  entreated  Marcellue  to 
lead  them  out  to  battle  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
fighting  that  the  landa  of  the  citizens  of  Corduba  might  not  be 
wasted  and  their  property  burnt  before  their  eyes.  Marcellus 
considered  that  a  battle  would  be  n  most  unfortunate  thing, 
for  whether  he  gained  or  lost  it,  the  result  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  Caesar,  and  further  that  it  was  not  within  his 
authority  to  fight ;  however  he  led  his  troops  across  the  river 
and  made  ready  for  battle.  Seeing  that  Caesius  pUced  bis 
forces  in  front  of  his  camp  on  the  higher  ground  and  would 
not  come  down  into  the  plain,  Marcellus  persuaded  his 
soldiers  to  retire  to  their  camp.  While  they  were  retreating, 
Caesius,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  attacked  with  them  the 
army  of  Marcellus  and  killed  many  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Marcellus  who  had  found  out  by  experience  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  river,  removed  his  camp  to  the  same  side  of  the 
Guadalquivir  where  Cassius  was,  and  both  commanders  fre- 
qently  placed  their  armies  in  order  of  battle,  but  the  nature  of 
the  ground  prevented  them  from  fighting.  Marcellus  was 
much  stronger  in  infantry,  for  his  legions  were  composed  of 
veterans  who  had  often  fought.  Cassius  relied  more  on  the 
fidelity  than  on  the  courage  of  his  men.  The  two  camps  were 
near  to  one  another,  and  Marcellus  seized  a  good  position  for 
making  a  fort,  which  would  enable  him  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  getting  water.  Cassius  fearing  that  he  wonid  be 
blockaded  in  a  country  which  was  hostile  to  him,  left  his 
camp  silently  by  night  and  by  a  quick  march  reached  Ulia, 
a  town  which  be  believed  to  be  faithful  to  him.  He  placed 
his  camp  so  near  the  town,  that  the  nature  of  the  ground,  for 
Ulia  was  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  the  defences  of  the  city,  made 
him  safe  against  any  attack.  Ulia  was  about  sis  miles  south- 
east of  Corduba.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  now  called 
Monte  Mayor.  Marcellus  followed,  and  placed  his  camp  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  camp  of  Caesius  and  the  town  of  XJlia. 
Having  examined  the  ground,  he  found  that  he  was  compelled 
to  do  exactly  what  he  wished,  to  avoid  a  battle,  for  if  there  had 
been  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  he  could  not  have  resisted  the 
ardour  of  his  men ;  and  it  was  necessary  also  to  prevent 
Cassius  from  moving  about  the  country  and  doing  the  same 
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damage  as  he  had  caused  in  his  former  position.  Marcellus 
made  forte  in  proper  positions,  and  connecting  bis  works  shut 
up  Ulia  and  Cassins  witiiin  his  lines ;  but  before  they  were 
completed,  CassiuB  sent  off  all  his  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  Marcellus  from  getting  forage  and  corn,  and  to 
save  himself  from  the  necessity  of  feeding  horses  which  would 
be  of  ao  use  to  him  when  he  was  blockaded.  King  Bogud 
arrived  in  a  few  days,  having  added  to  the  legion  which  he 
brought  several  auxiliary  Spanish  cohorts ;  for,  as  it  is  usual 
in  civil  dissensionB,  some  of  the  Spanish  towns  were  in  favour 
of  CaeeiuB,  but  the  greater  number  declared  for  Marcellus. 
Bogud  approached  the  exterior  lines  of  Marcellus :  the 
attack  and  defence  were  vigorously  made,  and  both  sides  had 
sometimes  the  advantage;  but  Marcellus  was  never  driven 
from  his  works. 

In  the  meantime  Lepidus  arrived  at  Ulia  from  Hispania 
Citerior  with  thirty-five  legionary  cohorts  and  a  great  number 
of  cavalry  and  auxiliaries.  His  intention  was  to  settle  the 
quarrel  between  Cassius  and  Marcellus  without  siding  with 
either.  Marcellus  met  Lepidus  and  submitted  himself  to  his 
pleasare ;  but  Caseius  kept  within  his  defences,  either  because 
ha  thought  that  more  respect  was  due  to  himself  than  to  Mar- 
cellus, or  because  he  supposed  that  Lepidus  was  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  ready  submission  of  Marcellus.  Lepidus 
made  his  camp  near  Ulia  and  acted  in  concert  with  Marcellus. 
He  would  not  allow  any  fighting;  and  he  invited  Cassius  to 
leave  his  camp  under  a  promise  of  protection.  CassiuB  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  what  he  should  do  and  how  far  he  could  trast 
Lepidus,  but  not  seeing  what  would  be  the  result  of  persisting 
in  his  resolution  he  asked  that  the  works  of  Marcellus  should 
he  broken  down  and  he  should  be  allowed  a  free  passage.  The 
truce  was  made,  and  already  men  were  employed  in  levelling 
the  works,  from  which  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  when 
the  king's  auxiliaries  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  of  Marcellus 
which  was  nearest  to  Bogud's  camp,  and  surprised  many 
soldiers ;  for  the  attack  was  made  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  all  persons,  unless,  says  the  author,  Cassius  must  not  be 
included  among  all,  for  there  were  suspicions  about  his 
privity  to   the   treachery.     If  Lepidus  had  not  indignantly 
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and  qaickly  stopped  the  fight,  the  loss  of  men  would  have 
been  greater. 

When  a  road  had  been  cleared  for  Cassius,  Marcellns  and 
LepiduB  joined  their  camps,  and  went  to  Corduba  with  theii 
troops,  and  CaasinB  to  Cannona.  About  the  same  time 
C.  Trebonins  arrived  as  proconsul  to  take  the  government  of 
the  Further  province.  Treboniua  had  been  praetor  orbanus 
at  Kome  in  B.C.  48 ;  and,  as  it  haa  been  stated  (p.  S48},  he 
Baw  Caesar  at  Antioch  in  July  b.c.  47,  and  he  reached  Borne 
on  the  14th  of  August.  If  Caesar  did  not  hear  of  ihe  mis> 
government  of  Cassius  at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that 
be  did  at  Antioch,  and  that  he  appointed  Trebonius  to  super- 
sede him.  It  was  probably  late  in  the  year  that  Trebonius 
arrived  in  Spain.  As  soon  as  Cassius  heard  of  his  arrival,  he 
placed  in  winter  quarters  the  legions  which  were  with  him 
and  the  cavalry;  and  hastily  packing  up  his  property  he 
travelled  to  Malaca  (Malaga)  on  the  south  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  set  sail  with  his  vessels,  though  the  weather  was 
bad.  The  reason  for  this  hasty  retreat,  as  he  said  himself, 
was  that  be  would  not  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  Lepidus, 
Trebonius,  and  Marcellus;  but,  as  his  friends  declared^  it  was 
because  be  did  not  choose  after  be  had  ceased  to  be  governor 
to  pass  through  a  province,  a  large  part  of  which  had  aban- 
doned him  J  as  others  supposed,  he  went  by  sea  to  prevent 
the  money  which  he  had  collected  by  boundless  rapacity  from 
falling  into  any  person's  hands.  Cassias  had  a  favourable 
voyage  for  the  winter  season,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
IheruB  (Ebro),  he  entered  the  river  to  pass  the  night  there. 
He  probably  took  shelter  behind  the  island  Bnda  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  aestuary  of  the  Ebro.  Though  the  weather 
became  more  tempestuous,  he  thought  that  he  could  continue 
his  voyage  without  any  greater  danger,  but  he  met  with  a 
violent  swell  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  being  unable 
either  to  turn  the  vessel  round  on  account  of  the  strong 
current  of  the  river,  or  to  keep  his  course  against  the  waves 
which  met  him  right  in  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
mainland  and  the  island,  he  went  down  in  the  ship  and 
perished  with  all  his  treasures.* 

I  Thii  leeini  to  be  the  meanii^  of  the  ■nlfaor.  nho,  if  ho  did  not  know  the 
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This  story  of  the  misgovemment  of  Cassias  may  be  ra&er 
tedioos.  The  author  b  not  a  good  writer,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  interpret  his  narrative,  and  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  it. 
We  leam  however  something  of  the  dreadful  condition  of  a 
Roman  provinee  under  a  bad  governor,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  case  of  Verres  in  Sicily  (vol.  iii,  chap,  iv.) ;  and  the 
evil  was  a^ravated  in  Spain  during  a  civil  war.  Caseins  did 
great  damage  to  Caesar's  cause  in  the  peninsula  and  enabled 
his  enemies  to  make  head  against  him  ther«  after  his  victory 
seemed  complete.  It  was  Caesar's  misfortune  to  have  many 
bad  and  incapable  men  about  him.  He  had  used  them  as 
tools  to  help  him  to  power  and  be  was  obliged  to  employ  them 
even  when  he  might  not  have  wished.  Lepidas  had  done 
some  service  by  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  bat 
be  had  no  claim  for  a  triumph.  However  be  did  triumph  at 
the  close  of  b.c.  47,  though  as  Dion  says  (43.  c.  1)  he  bad  no 
trophies  to  display  except  the  money  of  which  be  had  robbed 
the  Spaniards ;  a  charge  which  Dion  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  without  evidence,  if  it  only  enabled  bim  to  give  a  better 
turn  to  bis  sentence. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

CAESAB  IN  ASIA. 

B.O.  47. 

Casbax  Bailed '  from  Egypt  to  Seleucia  Pieria  near  Suadeiali, 
a  little  north  of  the  moath  of  the  Orootes,  oa  which  river 
stands  Antioch.  While  he  was  in  this  city,  he  saw  persons 
from  Borne,  who  informed  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  he 
learned  also  from  letters  that  the  administration  was  hadlj 
conducted.  In  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  tribuBea 
of  the  plebs  there  was  much  distnrhance ;  and  the  military 
tribunes  and  commanders  of  legions  hy  seeking  popularity 
and  indnl^ng  the  soldiers  allowed  the  ancient  and  strict 
military  discipline  to  be  weakened.  These  abuses  required  his 
presence  at  Home ;  bat  his  first  object  was  to  settle  the 
provinces  which  he  intended  to  visit,  to  secure  tiiem  against 
internal  disorder,  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  and  to 
release  them  from  fear  of  external  enemies.  He  expected  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  matter  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  in  a 
short  time,  for  there  was  no  war  in  these  parts.  In  Bithynia 
and  Fontus  he  saw  that  he  would  have  more  trouble,  for  he 
heard  that  Fhamaces  had  not  quitted  Fontus,  nor  did  he 
expect  that  be  would,  for  the  king  was  greatly  elated  by  lus 
victory  over  Domitius  Calvinus.  Caesar  visitfNl  most  of  the 
chief  towns  in  Syria,  rewarded  those  who  deserved  it,  both 
individuals  and  communities;  and  heard  and  decided  old 
disputes.     Kings,  princes  (tyrauni),  and  rulers  who  were  near 

>  TbeMitbor  luua»id(B.A.  c.38)th>tCaeiu'  went  to  Syria  by  luid,  which  ii 
almost  certainly  a  mistaks.  Joee}diuB  (Antiq.  ziv.  8.  8)  says  that  ho  ireat  bj 
tea.  He  Imd  ahips  enough  for  hia  few  men.  See  B.  A.  c  69,  sod  c.  S6.  The 
(tattDient  of  Appian,  B.  C.  u.  91,  is  perhspa  ambignoos,  cArtwnl;  ctrelev. 
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the  borders  of  the  province  came  to  meet  bim  and  made  their 
Eubmission,  and  after  accepting  the  terms  imposed  of  pro- 
tecting the  province,  were  sent  off  well  satisfied  with  the 
dictator  and  the  Roman  people.  The  author  of  the  Alexan- 
drine War  tells  ns  all  thia  in  a  few  sentences  and  does  not 
enter  into  any  particulars.  He  adds  that  Caesar  stayed  only  a 
few  days  in  Syria;  but'  if  Caesar  did  all  that  the  author 
mentions,  be  may  have  stayed  a  lew  weeks.  Josephue  (Antiq. 
ziv,  -8,  §  3)  reports  that  when  Caesar  was  in  Syria  be 
rewarded  Antipater  for  bis  serrices,  and  confirmed  Hyrcanus 
in  the  priesthood.  Antigonns  the  son  of  Aristobulus  came 
also  to  complain  to  Caesar  that  his  father  was  poisoned  by 
means  of  Antipater  and  bis  brother  was  beheaded  by  Scipio,  and 
he  claimed  Caesar's  protection.  Antipater,  who  was  present, 
defended  himself  before  Caesar,  and  Antigonus  gained  nothing 
by  his  appearance.  Caesar  gave  Hyrcanus  leave  to  restore 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  demolished  by 
Pompetus,  and  he  sent  this  permission  says  Josepbus  to  the 
consuls  to  be  engraved  in  the  Capitol.  Josephus  then  gives 
the  decree,  hut  by  some  strange  blander  he  quotes  an 
older  document,  which  was  a  league  of  friendship  between  the 
Jews  and  Bomans.  However  he  gives  the  decree,  which  be 
intended  to  give,  in  another  place  (Antiq.  ziv.  10.  §  5]. 
Caesar  appoint«d  bis  kinsman  Sextus  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  20) 
commander  of  the  forces  and  governor  of  Syria,  and  sailed 
with  his  fleet  to  Tarsus,  the  chief  place  in  the  Level  Cilicia, 
on  the  Cydnus,  which  river  at  that  time  was  accessible  to 
ships,  but  the  entrance  is  now  closed  hy  a  bar.  The  cities  of 
Cilicia  were  summoned  to  meet  Caesar  at  Tarsus,  where  he 
settled  their  afiairs  and  those  of  other  bordering  communities. 
But  he  was  eager  to  find  Pbarnaces,  and  he  went  by  long 
marcj^es  over  the  Taurus  through  Cappadocia  to  Mazaca. 

Mazaca  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  great  volcanic 
mountain  Argaens  (Argisb)  about  13,000  feet  high,  and,  as 
Strabo  says,  always  crowned  with  snow  ;  but  the  geographer 
is  probably  mistaken  when  he  states  that  from  the  summit 
both  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  are  visible.  The 
Soman  emperor  Tiberius  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  and  it  is  now  Kaisariyeb  on  the  Kara  Su,  a  small 
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stream  which  flows  into  the  Halys  (Kizil  Ermak).  Caesar's 
course  from  Tareus  to  Mazaca  was  due  north,  and  Strabo 
estimates  the  distaDce  from  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  or  Cilician  pass 
at  six  days'  jouraey.  The  Pylae  Ciliciae  is  the  ancient  name 
of  the  pass  which  leads  from  Tarsus  through  that  part  of 
Taurus  now  named  the  Bhulgar  Dagb  or  mountain.  It  is  the 
pass  now  named  Golek  Boghaz/  by'which  the  Younger  Cyrus 
and  his  army,  and  afterwards  Alexander  descended  from  the 
tahle-land  of  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus  and  the  Cilician  Plains. 
The  narrow  road  in  one  part  is  cut  out  in  the  rock,  and  the 
sides  are  as  steep  as  a  wall :  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  army 
to  pass,  if  it  were  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy.*  The  author 
gives  no  reason  why  Caesar  went  to  Mazaca.  He  stayed  there 
only  two  days,  and  then  went  to  Comana  of  Cappadocia,  as  the 
author  says  (c.  66). 

This  Comana  was  in  the  country  named  Cataouia,  and  on 
the  river  Sams  (Sihoon)'in  37°  59"  N.  lat.,  36°  12'  E.  long., 
now  Al  Bostan  in  a  deep  valley,  and  at  least  eighty  miles 
direct  distance  south-east  of  Mazaca.  Comana  contained 
(Strabo,  p.  535}  a  temple  of  £nyo,  or  of  Bellona,  as  the 
author  of  the  Alexandrine  War  names  her,  "who  is  so  much 
venerated  that  the  priest  of  the  goddess  in  dignity,  authority 
and  power  was  considered  next  to  the  king  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  people."  The  priest  possessed  lai^  estates 
and  on  them  six  thousand  slaves,  when  Strabo  visited  the 
place,  men  and  women  who  were  attached  to  the  land.  Thia 
valuable  preferment  was  generally  given  to  a  member  of  Uie 
royal  family.  It  is  certain  that  the  historian  of  the  Alexan- 
drine War  means  to  say  that  Caesar  visited  the  Comana  of 
Cappadocia,  though  it  lay  entirely  out  of  his  way.  He  adds 
that  Caesar  gave  the  priesthood  of  this  Comana  to  Lycomedes, 
a  Bithynian,  of  the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia,  who  l^  a 
claim  to  the  ofBce.'     But  Appian  states  (Mithridat.  c.  121) 

>  Boghiz  or  Bog£z  U  the  Turkish  name  for  a  mountaiD  ptua,  and  Uie 
outlet  of  a  river  nW. 

■  Csnten  Niebuhr  pasned  it  in  wiDtcririth  a  canvan.  (ReieclieichreibDng, 
ix.  p.  107, 1S3T).  The  road  la  older  than  the  time  of  the  Younger  Cjnu, 
bnt  it  hns  doabtleas  been  improved. 

*  In  the  old  teiti  of  tlio  Alexandrine  Wur  the  nama  a  Nicomedee,  not 
LjcoDiedcs. 
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that  after  the  defeat  of  Phatnaces  Caesar  gave  to  Lycomedes 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  of  which  he  deprived  ArchclauB,  the 
son  of  the  Arehelaus  who  fell  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
this  Comana  was  the  Pontic  Comana  (Strabo,  p.  55S).  If 
we  then  assnme  that  the  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War  ought 
to  have  said  that  Caesar  marched  from  Mazaca  to  Comana  in 
Fontus,  we  are  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why 
he  went  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  Comana  in  Cappadooia,  when 
he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  find  Fharnacee,  who  was  in  Pontus. 
But  if  Caesar  marched  direct  to  the  Pontic  Comana  he  entered 
Pontns  sooner  than  the  author  of  the  Alexandrine  War  sup- 
posed (c.  67).  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  writer  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  dear  np.  Ariobarzanes  III.,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  had  sent  aid  to  Pompeius  (B.  C.  iii.  4) ;  and  Caesar 
now  appears  to  have  forgiven  him.  The  author  remarks  that 
the  brothers  Ariobananes  and  Ariarathes  had  Bbth  deserved 
well  of  the  "republic,"  by  which  he  means  Borne,  but  Caesar 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Ariobarzanes  and  placed  Ariarathes  in 
some  kind  of  sabjection  under  him.  Ariarathes  succeeded  his 
brother  after  Caesar's  death.* 

Caesar  continuing  his  rapid  march  approached  the  borders 
of  Pontus  and  Gallo-Qraecia  or  Oalatia.  Deiotarus  was  at  that 
time  the  Tetrarch  of  nearly  all  Gallo-Graeciaj  though  the  other 
Tetrarchs  maintained  that  neither  by  the  laws  nor  by  the 
us^^  of  the  country  he  had  a  title  to  this  authority.  He 
had  however  received  from  the  Roman  Senate  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Less  Armenia ;  but  now  laying  aside  the  insignia 
of  royalty  he  appeared  before  Caesar  in  the  guise  of  a  criminal 
on  his  trial  and  a  suppliant.  He  prayed  Caesar  to  pardon 
him,  in  that  his  country  being  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
Caesar  had  no  troops,  he  had  been  in  the  army  of  Pompeius 
(p.  203),  for  it  was  not  his  business  to  make  himself  a  judge 
of  the  disputes  of  the  Roman  people,  hut  to  obey  those  who 
were  possessed  of  the  power.  Caesar  replied  by  mentioning 
the  many  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  I>eiotarus  when 
he  was  consul  in  B.C.  59,  and  told  him  that  nothing  could 
excose  his  imprudence,  for  a  man  of  so  much  judgment  and  so 

*  This  pumge  (c.  66)  is  not  Intelligible,  bi><I  perbaps  BometMng  hu  heea  lost. 
See  Ondeadoip'i  note. 
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careful  might  have  known  who  was  in  possession  of- Rome  and 
Italy,  where  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people  n-ere,  and  the 
neat  of  the  communwealth ;  and  lastly  who  were  consuls  aEter 
L.  Lentulus  and  C.  Marcellus  :*  still  he  was  willing  to  pardon 
DeiotaruB  in  consideration  of  his  pact  services,  old  hospitality, 
and  friendship,  his  rank  and  age,  and  the  entreaties  of  nume- 
rous frienda  of  Deiotarus  who  had  come  bother  to  intoroede 
for  him  :  he  said  that  he  would  settle  the  disputes  among  the 
Tetrarchs  at  a  future  time.  He  restored  to  Deiotarus  hia  royal 
dress,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  native  It^gion,  which  be 
had  aimed  and  trained  in  Roman  fashion,  and  all  his  cavalry, 
Caesar's  troops  were  few  and  they  had  little  military  expe- 
rience, with  tlie  exception  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Alexandria,  a  legion  composed  of  veterans  which 
had  suffered  much  hardship  and  in  consetjuence  of  losses  Id 
marching  by  land  and  sea  voyages  and  numerous  battles  was 
now  so  greatly  reduced  that  it  did  not  muster  a  thousand  men. 
He  had  three  other  legions,  one  belongiog  to  Deiotarus,  and 
two  which  had  been  in  the  battle  between  Domitius  and 
Pharnaces.  When  Caesar  hod  entered  Pontus  and  collected 
these  forces  in  one  place,  ambassadors  came  from  Fhunaces 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  come  as  an  enemy,  for 
Pharnaces  would  obey  his  orders;  and  the  ambassadors  parti- 
cularly urged  that  Pharnaces  had  refused  to  aid  Pompeius 
against  Caesar,  and  that  Deiotarus,  who  had  assisted  Pom- 
peius, had  been  pardoned.  Caesar  answered  that  he  would 
deal  moat  equitably  with  Pharnaces  if  he  would  do  what  he 
promised  to  do;  but  he  admonished  the  ambassadors  mildly, 
as  was  bis  custom,  not  to  ui^  what  Caesar  had  done  in  the 
case  of  Deiotarus,.  nor  to  boast  too  much  of  the  service  which 
they  had  done  to  him  by  not  sending  aid  to  Pompeius ;  he 
never  did  anything  with  more  pleasure  than  pardoning  sap- 
plianta,  but  be  could  not  condone  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
people  in  the  Roman  provinces  even  by  those  who  had  done 
services  to  himself:  further,  that  in  not  sending  aid  to  Pom- 
peius Pharnaces  had  done  what  was  more  advantageous  to 
himself,  for  he  had  thus  escaped  a  defeat,  than  to  Caesar  to 
whom  the  immortal  gods  had  given  the  victory  :  he  would 

'  Ckcmf  biiniwlf  und  1'.  ServiliuB. 
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pardon  Fliarnaces  for  the  ^evous  wrongs  indiotol  by  him  on 
the  BomaD  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  oommerce  in  Pontas, 
Binee  he  could  not  repair  the  injuriea  which  he  had  done^  for 
he  could  neither  rcBtore  life  to  those  who  had  been  killed  nor 
their  virility  to  those  whom  he  bad  mutilated,  a  punishment 
worse  than  death  which  some  Bomoo  citizens  had  endured ; 
bat  Fhamaces  must  quit  Fontua  immediately,  send  back  the 
slaves  belonging  to  the  Publicani  and  restore  to  the  allies  and 
to  Boman  citizens  all  that  he  had  taken  &om  them  :  when  he 
had  done  this,  then  he  might  send  to  Caeear  the  presents  and 
the  gifts  which  successful  commanders  were  accustomed  to 
receive  from  friends.  Fhamaces  bad  in  fact  sent  a  golden 
crown.  With  this  answer  Caesar  dismissed  the  king's  am- 
bassadors. 

Fhamaces  promised  everything,  for  he  hoped  that,  as  Caesar 
was  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Fontus,  he  would  the  more  readily 
trast  him,  because  Caesar  coidd  then  the  sooner  and  with  more 
credit  set  out  to  look  after  urgent  business,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  bis  presence  was  required  at  Borne.  For  these 
reasons  Fhamaces  began  to  show  less  readiness  about  quitting 
Fontos,  to  ask  for  more  time,  to  cause  delay  by  proposing  new 
terms,  and  finally  to  elude  his  engagements.  Caesar^  who 
discovered  the  king's  tricks,  was  thus  oompelled  to  do  what  on 
other  occasions  his  natural  temperament  generally  led  him  to 
do :  he  resolved  to  fight  a  battle  sooner  than  was  expected. 
There  was  a  town  in  Pontus  named  Zela  (Zilleh),  situated  in 
a  plain,  but  in  a  strong  position,  for  a  natural  elevation,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  man's  bands  and  was 
surrounded  by  steep  sides,  supported  the  town  wall.  Bound 
the  town  there  were  many  lofty  hills  intersected  by  valleys. 
One  of  these  hills  higher  than  the  rest  was  famous  in  those 
parts  for  the  victory  of  Mithridates  over  C  Triarius  and  the 
defeat  of  a  Boman  army  (vol.  iii.  p.  fl9) ;  and  it  was  nearly 
united  to  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stood  by  high  ground 
where  there  was  also  a  road.  This  hill  was  not  more  than 
three  miles  from  Zela,  and  Fhamaces  occupied  it  with  all  his 
force  and  repaired  the  works  of  his  father's  former  camp. 
Caesar,  who  had  placed  his  camp  five  miles  from  tbe  position 
of  Phamaces,  observed  that  the  valleys  which  piptect«d  the 
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king's  camp,  would  also  protect  his  own  if  the  enemy  did  not 
first  occupy  certain  parts  which  were  mnch  nearer  to  the 
king's  camp.  Accordingly  be  ordered  fascines  and  other  ma- 
terial to  be  brought  within  his  camp,  which  was  soon  done ; 
and  on  the  next  night  during  the  fonrtit  watch  taking  his 
legions  without  encumbrance  and  leaving  his  bi^^f^  in  the 
camp,  at  break  of  day  and  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy 
be  got  possession  of  the  same  spot  where  Mithridat«s  defeated 
Triarius.  To  this  place  he  ordered  the  slaves  to  carry  all  the 
material  which  had  been  collected,  that  no  soldier  might  be 
required  to  leave  his  work  at  the  new  camp,  since  only  a 
valley  not  more  than  a  mile  wide  separated  the  en^ny's  camp 
from  the  new  works  of  Caesar- 

At  daybreak  ae  soon  as  Fhamaces  saw  what  was  going  on, 
he  drew  up  all  his  troops  in  front  of  his  camp.  As  the  ground 
between  the  two  camps  was  so  unfavourable  -for  an  attack, 
Caesar  snpposed  that  Fhamaces  ratba-  brought  out  his  troops 
in  conformity  with  military  custom  than  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  and  that  his  purpose  was  either  to  retard  Caesar's 
works  by  making  him  keep  more  men  under  arme,  or  to  show 
the  king's  confidence  and  that  he  might  not  be  supposed  to 
trust  to  his  defences  more  than  to  his  men.  Accordingly 
CaeBfur  was  not  deterred  from  drawing  up  his  first  line  in  front 
of  his  works  and  keeping  the  rest  of  the  army  employed  at 
them.  It  is  uncertain  what  were  the  reasons  which  led  Phar- 
naces  to  determine  to  fight;  it  may  be  that  he  waa  induced  by 
the  good  fortune  which  had  attended  his  father  in  this  place, 
or  by  auspices  and  favourable  religions  signs,,  or  because  he 
had  discovered  the  small  number  of  Caesar's  troops  under 
arms,  af^r  supposing  on  former  days  that  the  great  number 
of  men  who  were  carrying  ^seines  were  soldiers ;  or  he  may 
have  been  moved  by  confidence  in  his  veteran  army,  which,  as 
his  legatl  boasted,  had  oflen  conquered,'  and  by  contempt  for 
Caesar's  troops,  which  had  been  defeated  under  Domitins. 
'Whatever  were  his  nwtivee,  he  began  to  descend  the  rugged 
valley.  For  some  time  Caesar  smiled  with  contempt  at  the 
king's  idle  display,  for  he  waa  crowding  hie  troops  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  have  placed  them. 
7  Thero  may  be  KitQe  coiruptioo  hete  in  the  text. 
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Iq  the  meantime  PharoEiceB  oontinued  to  advance  at  the  same 
pace  with  which  he  had  descended  into  the  Talley,  and  he^an 
to  march  up  the  opposite  ascent  with  hia  men  in  order  of 
baUIe. 

Caegar,  who  was  surprised  at  this  incredible  rashness  or 
confidence,  being  attacked  thus  nnexpectedly  before  he  was 
prepared,  summoned  his  soldiers  from  their  work,  ordered 
them  to  arm,  placed  the  legions  before  the  enemy  and  formed 
his  order  of  battle.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  hurry 
of  the  preparation  struck  great  terror  into  Caesar's  men ;  and 
before  they  were  placed  in  order  the  king's  chariots  armed 
with  scythes  threw  them  into  confusion ;  but  the  chariots  were 
soon  checked  by  a  shower  of  missiles.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy 
followed  close  upon  the  chariots ;  and  the  battle  began  with 
loud  cries.  Caesar's  men  were  aided  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  for  they  were  above  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  assisted 
most,  as  the  author  observes,  by  the  favour  of  the  immortal 
gods,  who  are  present  and  active  in  aJl  the  events  of  war,  and 
partacnlarly  on  those  occasions  when  man's  prudence  or  fore- 
sight could  do  nothing.' 

The  fight  was  fierce  and  hand  to  hand.  The  advantage  was 
first  gained  on  Caesar's  right  wing,  where  the  sixth  legion 
was  posted,  for  there  the  enemy  were  pushed  down  the  hill. 
It  \vaB  some  time  before  Caesar's  lefl  wing  and  the  centre, 
though  the  gods  still  continued  to  assist,  could  rout  the  troops 
of  the  king  which  were  opposed  to  them.  They  had  made 
their  way  up  the  hill  with  ease,  because  they  were  not  opposed, 
but  when  they  were  driven  back,  they  soon  felt  the  conse- 
quences of  being  on  such  ground.  Many  of  them  were  killed 
and  many  were  trampled  down  in  the  confusion :  those  who 
escaped  by  their  activity  and  by  throwing  away  their  arms 
got  safe  across  the  valley,  but  though  they  thus  gained  the 
higher  ground  they  could  do  nothing  withont  their  arms. 
Caesar's  men  elated  witii  the  victory  mounted  the  slope  of  the 
hill  and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  where  Fhamaces  had 
left  some  cohorts  to  protect  it,  but  the  camp  was  soon  taken. 
All  his  men  being  killed  or  captured  Phamaces  fiod  with  a 
■  The  antbor  in  hii  pious  reflectJou  fbllowE  the  eiainple  of  Cu««r  in  MTeral 
pussgci  of  hia  bistor;  of  the  Gallic  War. 
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few  faoreemen ;  and  if  the  attack  on  hia  camp  had  not  gvren 
him  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  he  would  have  fallMi  into 
Caesar's  hands,  ae  the  author  eaja.  It  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  postpone  the  attack  on  the  camp,  in  order  to  seize 
the  king,  if  the  author's  statement  is  true;  hut  in  ,tbe  con- 
fusion of  a  battle  a  general  cannot  be  everywhen  nor  direct 
every  thing.'  ■ 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  August  of  the 
unrefbrmed :  Calendar.  The  booty  was  given  to  Caesar's 
soldiers.'  Caesar  did  not  destroy  the  trophies  of  Mithridates, 
but  he  placed  his  own  near  them.  Appian  states  (Mithrid. 
c.  120)  that  Fhamacea  eacaped  with  a  thousand  horsemen  to 
Sinope  (Sinub),  and  Caesar  not  having  time  to  follow  sent 
Cn.  Domitius  after  him.  The  king  it  is  said,  surrendered 
Sinope  to  Domitius  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
with  his  cavalry ;  but  he  killed  all  the  horses  much  against 
the  will  of  the  riders,  and  embarking  sailed  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  Scythiuns  and 
Sauromatae  took  Theodoeia  and  Fanticapaetun.  The  rebel 
Asander  attacked  Fhamaces,  whose  horsemen  for  want  of 
horses  were  useless.  Fhamaces  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  at 
the  Bge  of  fifty  having  been  king  of  Bosporus  fifteen  years 
(Appian,  Mithridat.  c.  120). 

Mithridates  of  Pergamum  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
Egypt  by  a  part  of  Gallo-Graecia,  the  country  of  the  Trocmi, 
which  Caesar  took  from  Dciotarus ;  and  by  the  gift  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus.  But  it  was  necessary  for  Mithridates 
to  take  the  kingdom  which  was  held  by  Asander.  To  raise 
money  for  the  war  Mithridates  plundered  the  temple  of 
Jjeucothea  in  Colchis,  which  Fhamaces  had  already  robbed ; 

•  Dromaiui  (0«adii<^bte  IConu,  Jalii,  p.  E5C)  hu  nnie  romvks'aa  (^evr's 
itret^y.  The  critic  hu  oftm  ihown  that  he  IwlicvGi  tlmt  lie  hits  aomo 
military  skill.  Thia  Uthe  battle  which  Caesar  i*  Bsid  to  have  BniiouDced  to  a 
fHead  aC  Rome  in  three  words,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici  (Suetonins,  CaDsar,  35,  37). 
Davii  (Caerar,  Oudend,  p.  992)  haa  perhaps  riBh(l;f  explained  theae  word*.  The 
bkltlii  wai  not  very  caiuly  wan,  and  it  was  gained  by  Coosar'i  vaperior  nulitar; 
■Iclll. 

1  Dion,  42.  c.  40;  Apiuan,  B.  C.  ii.  91,  whose  description  of  the  battle  is 
enCii-elj  Iklie.  He  did  not  fiod  anjtbing  tike  his  description  in  the  author  of 
tbe.AleMndniie  Wur. 
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but  Mithridatea  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  take  iOie  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  and  Asander  remained  in  poaaession  of  it. 

.Caesar  gave  to  Ariobarzanes  the  Leas  Armenia,  which 
Deiotarns  lost.  The  fidelity  of  Amisus  was  rewarded  bj  the 
gift  of  freedom :  it  was  made  what  the  Romans  called  a 
Libera  civitas. 

Caesar  left  two  legions  in  Pontns  ander  Caelins  Viniciaous, 
and  sent  the  sixth  legion  to  Italy  to  receive  the  rewards  which 
they  had  well  earned  by  their  services.  Domitins  was  com- 
missioned to  look  after  the  general  administration  of  the 
country.  Caesar  set  out  with  some  light  cavalry,  through 
Oallo-Graecia  and  Bithynia  to  the  province  Asia ;  and  he 
heard  and  settled  all  matters  of  controversy  in  those  parts 
(Bell.  Alex.  c.  7^).  It  was  at  this  time  probably  that  Caesar, 
who  claimed  descent  from  lulus  and  was  therefore  a  kinsman 
of  the  people  of  Iliou,  gave  to  them  land,  freedom  (Libertas) 
and  immunity  from  taxes,  which  privileges  the  place  possessed 
at  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote  his  thirteenth  book  (Strabo, 
p.  695). 

Dion  (42.  c.  49)  says  that  Caesar  carried  home  with  him 
a  great  deal  of  money.  His  demands  were  large,  and  made  ' 
'  on  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  according  to  his  practice.  He  exacted 
all  the  money  which  had  been  promised  to  Pompeius ;  and  we 
may  assume  that  Ariobarzanes  did  not  get  the  Less  Armenia 
for  nothing.  Dion  states  that  he  took  all  the  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  because  the  l^rians  had  re- 
ceived the  wife  and  child  of  Pompeius  when  they  fled  from 
Egypt.  If  this  was  so,  it  may  have  happened  when  Caesar 
was  in  Syria.  The  plundering  of  this  temple  may  be  true ; 
but  the  reason,  which  Dion  gives,  is  probably  false.  Caesar 
received  also  golden  crowns  for  his  victories  from  princes. 
DioD  says  that  Caesar  did  not  do  all  this  through  badness, 
which  probably  means  "greediness/'  hut  his  expenditure  was 
great,  and  he  still  wanted  money  for  his  armies  and  his  future 
triumph ;  "  and  to  say  all  in  a  few  words,  Caesar  was  a  money- 
making  man,  for  it  was  bis  masim  that  there  were  two 
things  by  which  power  was  got  and  kept,  men  and  money, 
and  these  two  things  supported  oue  another ;  for  armies  were 
kept  together  by  money  and  money  was  got  by  arms;  and 
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that  if  eitiher  of  them  was  deficient,  the  otiher  would  perisli 
with  it.  About  these  two  thin^  he  thooght  and  spoke 
always  to  this  intent."  TbisiB  ajuet  remark,  Caeaaralways 
looked  after  money  as  the  means  of  war,  and  men  as  the 
means  of  getting  money.* 

According  to  Dion,  Caesar  sailed  from  Bithynia  to  Greece 
and  thence  to  Italy.  Drumann  obeerves  that  M.  Brntos  wrote 
that  Caesar  sailed  past  Lesbos,  at  which  time  M.  Marcdlns 
(consol,  B.C.  51}  was  residing  at  Mitylene  after  the  battle  of 
Fharsalia  (Seneca,  Coosol.  ad  Heiviam,  o.  9). 

*  M ■ohiaTelli,  DiuoA  ii.  10,  hu  an  eoa;  entitled  "  I  daoiri  non  aoDa  il  nerra 
ddU  guem,  HCODdo  aba  i  la  oomniie  i^Hnioue." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CAESAR  IN  ROME. 

B.C.  47. 

No  DewB  of  Caesar  reached  Italy  from  the  13th  of  De- 
cember B.a  48  to  the  middle  of  June  ia  the  next  year. 
Cicero  was  living  at  Brandisium  ia  anxious  ^qiectation.  On 
the  4th  of  Jnly  (b.o.  47)  he  informs  Atticus  that  there  was 
a  report  that  Caesar  had  left  Alexandria ;  but  he  adds  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  wished  the  news  to  be  true  or  false, 
for  it  did  not  concern  him  at  all.  On  the  12th  of  An^ast 
Cicero  informs  bis  wife  that  he  bad  received  a  satisfactory 
letter  from  Caesar,  who  was  expected  soon,  and  that  he  would 
let  ber  know  as  soou  as  he  bad  determined,  whether  he  wonld 
go  to  meet  him  or  wait  for  bim.  Near  the  end  of  the  month  he 
tells  Atticus  that  Caesar  was  detained  in  Asia  by  Fharnaces, 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  wonld  return  by  way  of  Patrae  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  pass  over  to  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  thence  to  Africa,  where  his  enemies  had  rallied. 
QuintuB,  the  son  of  Cicero's  brother,  had  already  seen  Caesar 
at  Antioch,  and  he  and  Hirtius  had  easily  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Quintus  the  father,'  bat  nothing  was  said  abont  Cicero 
himself  (Ad  Att.  xi.  21.  3). 

Dolabella,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  who  was  a  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  a  profligate  man,  loaded  with  debt,  attempted  to  repeal 
Caesar's  arrangements  between  debtors  and  creditors  (p.  113), 
and  he  also  proposed  to  relieve  tenants  from  payment  of  a 
year's  rent  to  their  landlords,  as  M.  Caelius  had  proposed  the 
year  before  (Dion  Gassius,  42.  c.  S2).  Cicero  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  behaviour  of  Dolabella  (Ad  Attic,  xi.  12.  4, 
>  Quintui  left  lUI;  with  hia  brotlier  (p.  121)  in  b,c.  49. 
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and  23),  and  he  corresponded  with  Atticus  about  DoUbella's 
misconduct  in  other  matters  also,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
daug-htfr  Tullia  being  divorced  from  him.  But  in  this  as  in 
1^1  other  things  at  this  time  he  was  irresolute :  he  wished  to 
ohtain  Caesar's  pardon,  and  did  not  venture  to  do  anything 
that  might  displease  the  conqueror  or  his  adherents.  There 
is  a  letter  extant  from  Cicero  to  his  wife  (Ad  Fam.  xiv.  13)* 
about  the  divorce  of  Tullia,  in  which  he  says  that  it  will  be 
better  not  to  proceed  in  the  matt«r,  if  it  is  likely  to  irritate 
Dolabella,  and  that  perhaps  Dolabella  may  do  the  thing  him- 
self. Dolabella's  attempts  were  resisted  by  those,  who  would 
have  been  losers  if  he  succeeded,  and  they  secured  the  support 
of  the  tribune  L.  Trebellius.  The  opposite  factions  look  up 
arms,  and  M.  Antonins,  the  master  of  the  horBe  (magister 
equitum)  and  Caesar's  representative,  was  prevented  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Campania  from  immediately  stopping 
the  tumults  in  the  city, 

Antoniue  had  brought  these  legions  from  Pharsalia,  and 
they  now  refused  further  service  until  they  had  received  the 
lands  and  the  money  which  had  been  promised  to  them.  The 
twelfth  legion  was  most  active  in  the  mutiny,  and  it  was 
joined  by  the  tenth,  Caesar's  favourite  legion.  The  military 
tribunes  through  fear  had  neglected  to  stop  the  mutiny  at 
first,  and  Antonins  after  appointing  his  uncle  L.  Caesar 
(consul  B.C.  64)  superintendent  of  .Home  went  to  visit  the 
legions.  L.  Caesar,  now  an  old  man,  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  factions  in  Rome  and  the  tumulto  continued 
until  it  was  reported  that  Caesar  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  was  retumiug  home ;  but  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  gone  into  Asia,  the  factions  renewed  their  quarrels. 
Antonius  could  not  pacify  the  legions ;  and  it  appears  that 
Caesar,  when  he  was  at  Antioch,  heard  of  the  mutiny,  for  he 
sent  M.  Galhus  to  conduct  the  men  to  Sicily  (Cicero  ad  Att. 
xi.  20).  In  the  meaQtime  P.  Sulla,  the  nephew  of  the 
Dictator  Sulla  and  Valerius  Messala  went  to  the  mutineers,  but 
the  twelfth  legion  pelted  Sulla  with  stones,  as  it  was  said. 

Antonius  being  unable  to  stop  the  factions  in  the  city  and 

>  P.  llnnatiiu  haa  incorrectly  referred  this  Ictt«t  to  tbe  matter  of  Cicero'i 
own  diTorce  frwn  bu  wife,  which  event  belong!  to  a  Inter  time. 
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finding  that  he  had  lost  his  popularity  with  the  common  sort 
by  opposing  Dolabella,  now  took  bis  side,  and  charged 
iS^helUns  with  seducing  the  soldiers;  for  the  senate  had 
allowed  Antonius  to  bring  soldiers  into  Rome  and  in  eon- 
janctioQ  with  the  rest  of  the  tribunes  he  was  commissioned  to 
protect  the  city.  However  Antonius  soon  discovered  that 
Dolahella  was  the  people's  iavourite  and  did  not  care  for  him, 
and  that  he  was  blamed  by  the  senate  for  allowing  the  riot^. 
He  therefore  pretended  to  remain  neutral,  but  he  permitted 
Trebellius  to  employ  soldiers  and  looked  on  while  the  two 
{actions  fought.  Blood  was  ^ed  and  houses  were  fired ;  and 
so  great  was  the  danger  that  the  sacred  things  were  carried 
out  of  Vesta's  temple  for  safety. 

At  this  time  Antonius  discovered  or  pretended  to  discover 
an  intrigue  between  Dolabella  and  his  wife  Antonia  whom  he 
divorced.  Antonia  was  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's 
colleague  in  the  consulship  (b.c.  63),  and  the  cousin  of  her 
husband.*  Antonius  now  exercised  hie  authority  with  vigonr 
against  DolabelU  and  he  filled  the  city  with  soldiers  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate.  Dolabella  still  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  carry  his  proposed  measures  and  gave  notice  that  he 
wonld  take  the  popular  vote  on  them.  When  the  day  came, 
his  partisans  closed  the  approaches  to  the  Forum  and  in  some 
parts  built  wooden  towers,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
those  who  should  resist  the  enactment  of  Dolabella's  bill.  At 
daybreak  Antonius  came  down  from  the  Capitol  with  a  lai^ 
body  of  soldiers,  destroyed  the  wooden  tablets  on  which 
Dolabella's  bills  were  written,  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
practice,  and  as  some  of  Dolabella's  party  still  continued  the 
disturbance,  he  pitehed  them  down  from  the  Capitel,  as  Dion 
reports.  Another  authority  (Livy,  Epit.  113)  states  that 
eight  hundred  men  lost  their  lives  on  this  day  in  Rome.  But 
the  rioters  were  not  deterred  by  this  severe  pnolsbment,  and 
Rome  was  still  disturbed  by  the  factions  until  the  master 
returned  before  he  was  expected,  and  the  disorders  imme- 
diately ceased. 

■  Cicero  (Fliil.  tl.  3S)  tEBrmB  that  Antonia  wu  innocent,  bnt  be  alio  uye  tb«t 
Antonim  mftde  the  charge  in  a  fall  senate  and  in  the  ftther**  presence  (Jan.  1, 
X.C  44).    It  ii  aafer  to  beliere  neither  Cicero  nor  Autoniiu. 
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On  the  let  of  October  (b.c.  47)  Cicero,  who  had  removed 
from  Bmndieium  to  VeDusia,  wrote  to  tell  his  wife  that  he 
would  he  at  hie  Tasculan  villa  in  a  few  days,  and  he  asked 
her  to  make  the  pUce  readj  for  him  and  some  friends  who 
mi^ht  be  with  him.  Perhaps  he  had  seen  Caesar  before  he 
wrote  this  short  letter.  Caesar  landed  at  Tarentum  and 
Cicero  went  from  Brundisium  to  meet  him,  as  Plutarch 
apparently  means  (Cicero,  c.  S9).  He  expected  to  be  par- 
doned, hnt  he  felt  ashamed  to  meet  the  conqueror  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses.  When  Caesar  saw  Cicero  coming 
at  some  distance  before  the  rest,  he  got  down  and  embraced 
him,  and  they  walked  together  alone  for  some  distance- 
Cicero  has  left,  no  record  of  the  conversation;  hat  we  may 
assume  that  Caesar  forgave  the  past,  and  was  as  anxious  to 
have  Cicero's  support  now  as  be  had  been  at  the  beginning'  of 
the  Civil  war.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Cicero  returned  to 
Borne. 

Instead  of  proscriptions  and  bloodshed,  as  some  expected  or 
pretended  to  expect,  Caesar  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
what  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  nor  make  any  particular 
inquiry  into  it.  He  was  content  to  find  that  all  was  now 
quiet;  and  neither  M.  Antonius  nor  even  Dolahella  was 
censured.  The  dictator  was  not  only  a  man  of  easy  temper  in 
many  things,  but  exceedingly  prudent.  He  had  still  many 
enemies  to  deal  with,  and  he  required  the  assistance  of  all  his 
friends. 

C.  Sallustius  Crispne  was  sent  to  the  mutineers  in  Campania 
to  confirm  the  promises  which  Caesar  made  after  the  battle  of 
Fharsalia,  and  to  promise  more  when  the  war  in  Africa  should 
be  ended,  and  an  additional  sum  of  one  thousand  denarii  to 
every  soldier.  The  men  replied  that  they  would  have  no  more 
promises,  and  they  demanded  immediate  payment.  Sallustsus 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  mutineers,  who  pursued  him 
towards  Borne,  and  on  the  way  committed  great  excesses. 
Two  Senators,  Cosconius  eai  Oalba,  who  fell  into  their  bands 
were  murdered.  Caesar  allowed  the  men  to  approach  Borne, 
but  he  took  the  legion  which  Antonius  had  employed  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  and  stationed  it  at  the  various  outlets 
of  Rome   to  prevent  the  mutineers  from   pIunderiDg.     He 
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was  sdvisGd  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  faiy  of  the  exaspentted 
soldiers,  but  he  came  among  them  in  the  Campus  Martins 
without  giving  notice  and  ascended  a  tribuna].*  The  men 
hurried  together  without  their  arms  and  saluted  their  general 
with  the  title  of  Imperator.  He  asked  them  what  they 
wanted.  They  said  nothing  about  the  promised  rewards,  for 
they  were  confounded  by  Caesar's  unexpected  appearance,  hut 
they  called  out  that  they  wished  to  be  released  from  ser- 
vice :  they  thought  that  he  would  say  something  about  the 
promised  rewards,  becauee  he  would  require  their  serrices 
again.  But  contrary  to  their  expectation  and  without  hesi- 
tation Caesar  replied,  "  I  release  you."  The  men  were  con- 
founded by  the  answer  contained  in  a  single  word  (dimitto),  and 
there  was  profound  silence,  tiU  Caesar  added^ "  I  will  give  yon 
all  that  I  promised,  when  I  shall  have  triumphed  with  other 
soldiers."  This  generous  answer  eurprised  them,  and  they 
began  to  be  ashamed  and  to  reflect  with  some  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  they  were  going  to  desert  their  general  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  war,  that  others  instead  of  themselTCs  would 
walk  in  the  triumph,  that  they  would  lose  the  profits  of  the 
African  campaign,  and  become  hateful  both  to  Caesar  and 
those  of  the  opposite  party.  But  they  still  remained  silent 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  hoping  that  Caesar  would 
change  his  purpose  when  he  had  such  heavy  business  on  his 
hands.  Caesar  remained  silent  also,  and  when  his  friends 
urged  him  to  say  something  more  and  not  to  leave  his  old 
soldiers  with  a  few  harsh  words,  he  began  again,  but  now  be 
addressed  them  by  the  name  of  "  Qnirites/'  and  not  of  soUiers, 

*  Tbe  ttotj  o(  Cuwr  and  the  naUii«en  ii  told  b;  Dion  and  bj  Appiui,  uid  it 
1>  kgood  euiii[de  of  the  different  mumartof  two  UteQreek  compiler*.  IXon 
(4Z  c.  62,  tc.)  am  more  word*,  and  often  gives  an  appeanmce  of  tnith  to  hii 
nanatmi  bj  an  ennmenUJon  of  particolan.  AppiiD(B.C.  ii.98)ii  aliorter,  more 
«mple,  and  Kmietimei  makes  hia  nanatiTe  more  Btriking  by  U>  timplidtj.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  bo  followed  hii  snthoritiei  more  cloeelj  than  Dion. 

IKoa  aayi  that  when  the  Boldien  were  in  the  mburbs,  Caessr  sent  to  aek  them 
what  thej  had  come  for,  and  the  answer  was  that  thej  wonldtell  nobody  except 
himself,  apon  which  be  permitted  them  to  enter  the  city  with  their  awonls  onl j. 
The  biitoiian  remarks  that  the  soldiers  were  vied  to  carry  tfaeu:  swords  in  tbe 
idtyat  oUier  times,  and  that  thej  would  not  have  eomented  to  enter  Rome  with- 
oat  them  on  the  present  ocation.  It  is  rerj  improbable  that  Caenr  would  allow 
the  mutineers  to  enter  the  citj,  if  be  could  keep  them  ost. 

Vol.  V.  I 
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which  was  an  indication  that  they  were  released  from  military 
service  and  were  only  citizens.  Unable  to  endure  this  treat- 
ment, the  men  caUed  out  that  they  were  sorry  for  what  they 
had  done  and  prayed  that  they  might  join  the  expedition. 
But  Caesar  turned  his  back  on  them  and  descended  from  the 
tribunal,  upon  which  the  men  etill  more  earnestly  prayed  him 
to  stay  and  punish  the  guilty.  Still  he  did  not  move,  but 
pretended  to  hesitate.  At  last  he  returned,  and  said  that  he 
would  Dot  punish  any  man,  hut  he  was  grieved  that  the  tenth 
legion,  which  he  had  always  distinguished  by  his  favour, 
should  have  been  among  the  mutineers ;  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  only  legion  that  I  shall  dismiss,  but  still  when  1  retnm 
from  Africa  I  will  give  these  men  what  I  have  promised :  1 ' 
will  also  give  lands  to  all  when  the  war  is  over;  not  by 
taking  it  from  others,  as  Sulla  did,  bat  I  will  give  them  public 
land  and  my  own  too,  and  if  this  is  not  enough,  I  will  bay 
what  is  wanting.  This  declaration  was  followed  by  clapping 
of  hands  and  joyful  acclamation  j  but  the  men  of  the  tenth 
l^on  were  greatly  troubled  that  they  were  the  only  offenders 
whom  Caesar  would  not  pardon,  and  they  entreated  him  to 
punish  them  by  decimation.  Caesar  now  saw  that  there  was 
no  advantage  in  further  irritating  men  who  sincerely  repented, 
and  he  pardoned  all. 

This  was  a  greater  victory  than  Pharsalia,  an  evidence  of 
Caesar's  presence  of  mind,  of  his  oonRdence  in  himself,  his 
excellent  judgment  in  knowing  when  it  was  prudent  to  yield, 
and  in  always  subjecting  passion  and  resentment  to  his 
interest.  But  be  did  not  forget  a  wrong,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Dumnorix  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  he  punished  when 
the  proper  season  came  (vol.  iv.  202).  The  ringleaders  in 
tho  mutiny  in  Italy  were  punished  during  the  African  war 
(Bell.  Afr.  c.  61] ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  at  tbe  &nal  settle- 
ment lost  a  third  of  the  promised  reward  (Suetonius,  Caesar, 
c.  70).' 

Caesar's  annual  dictatorship  ended  in  September  b.c.  47. 

*  D'khi  CaMim  (42.  0.  &6)  ipeaksof  1  BBttlemoit  bong  made  wtth  toice  of  tbe 
man  now ;  bat  it  ii  cartwa  that  hia  nmnatiTe  u  &lie.  Cuaar  had  ncitber  time 
nor  m—ni  nor  inctinutioa  for  nicli  bnnnea  when  he  mi  prepHling  for  tlie  AAinn 
Wur.   Plotarch  (Canar,  c  Gl)  hai  the  nme  as  Dion. 
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It  was  the  first  dictatorebip  which  lasted  &  year.  Caesn  was 
ag;ain  appointed  dictator  for  another  year  and  consul  for  B.C. 
46,  the  third  time.  M.  Aemilias  Lepidos  was  his  colleagne, 
who  had  an  nnmerited  triumph  for  what  he  had  done  in 
Spain  (p.  289).  Dion  (13.  c.  1)  reckons  Caesar's  third  dicta- 
torship and  his  third  consulship  as  being  held  together ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  included  the  dictatorship  of  s.c.  49 
which  Caesar  held  only  eleven  days.  The  medal,  which  names 
Caesar  Dictator  ii.  and  Consul  iii.,  evidently  only  reckons 
the  annnal  diotatarships. 

Caesar  was  now  htisy  with  raising  mon^  for  the  Aftican 
war,  and  Dion  has  described  in  general  and  very  looM  terms 
how  he  did  it.  He  borrowed  money,  as  the  historian  states, 
both  from  individnals  and  cities ;  but  the  name  of  loan  was 
given  to  forced  contributions  which  would  never  be  repaid. 
He  did  not  howevw  behave  as  Msrius  and  Solla  had  done, 
thong^h  he  sold  the  property  of  some  of  his  opponents,  who 
were  still  in  arms.  The  property  of  Cn.  Pompeius  was  sold, 
and  M.  Antoniue  and  P.  Dolabella  were  purchasers.  Dion 
[42.  c.  50)  states  that  some  of  the  confiscated  property  was 
sold  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  for  the  buyers  expected  that 
they  would  not  pay  for  it ;  but  Caesar  made  them  all  pay. 
Dolabella  bought  the  villas  of  Pompeius  at  Fomiae  and  Alba. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  pay  for  them ;  and 
more  difficult  still  to  conceive  that  Caesar  who  wanted  money, 
would  let  him  take  possession  of  the  property  without  pay- 
ment. Antonins  bought  the  boose  of  Cn.  Pompeius  at  Home, 
but,  says  Plutarch,  "  he  was  vexed  when  he  was  asked  for  the 
money;  and  he  says  himself  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  join  Caesar  in  his  African  expedition,  having  had  no 
reward  for  his  former  suocesses."  It  appears  however  that 
AntoniuB  was  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Pompeius '  after 
Caesar's  death,  and  of  other  property  which  had  belonged  to 
Pompeius,  if  we  may  trust  Dion  (45.  c.  9).  P.  Solla  was 
also  a  purchaser  of  confiscated  property.  He  had  bought  in  the 
time  of  his  kinsman  the  Dictator  Solla,  and  he  bought  again 
thirty-six  years  after  at  the  more  infamous  sales  of  Caesar,  as 

•  CncPhU.u.t5,27a)idiUi.E. 
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Cioeto  (De  Offic.  ii.  8)  names  them.  The  safcfaor  of  the 
African  War  (e.  64)  says  that  Caesar  also  made  money  reqai- 
sitions  at  Kome,  and  upon  his  adversaries,  as  we  may  assume. 
Caesar  steadily  refused  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the 
abolition  of  all  claims  for  debt :  he  said  that  he  was  in  debt 
himself,  and  of  course  he  wished  the  people  to  understand 
that  he  would  not  rid  himself  of  his  obligations  in  this  dis- 
honest way.  But  he  did  something  for  the  Romang.  He 
relieved  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  creditors,  of  all  payments 
for  interest  of  money  which  had  become  due  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Pompeias;  and  he  relieved 
l«nants,  at  the  expense  of  landlords,  of  one  year's  rent  np  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  denarii'  (Dion,  42,  c.  61).  He 
also  caused  a  new  valuation  of  properties  to  be  made  at  the 
present  time,  when  property,  as  we  may  suppose,  had  fallen 
in  value;  and  this  was  done  with  reference  to  the  law  which 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  settlement  between 
debtors  and  creditors  after  his  return  from  Spain  (p.  113). 

Caesar  satisfied  others  In  a  cheaper  way.  Fufius  Calenns, 
and  Caesar's  old  friend  P.  Vatinius,  who  had  served  him  well 
in  the  late  war,  were  raised  to  the  consulship  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  year  47,  in  which  year  there  were  no  r^rular 
consuls.'  C.  Sallustius,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  senate 
(B.C.  60)  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  (vol.  iv.  400), 
reined  admission  to  the  senate  by  being  made  a  praetor. 
As  men  are  pleased  now  with  titles,  so  they  were  in  those 
days.  For  the  year  B.C.  46  ten  praetors  were  appointed,  or 
two  more  than  the  old  number.  The  Dictator  Sulla  increased 
the  number  of  members  of  the  colleges  of  Fontifices,  of  tfae 
Anguis,  and  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  to  fifteen 
(vol.  ii.  419) ;  and  Caesar  now  added  one  more  member  to 
each  of  these  three  colleges.  Dion  (43.  c.  51)  states  that  he 
afterwards  added  three  members  to  the  Septemviri  Epulonum, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  addition  was  made  in 
this  year  (b.c.  47),  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
Dion's  words,  for  bespeaks  (43.  c.  61)  of  one  member  being 

7  Contpwe  SoebHi.  Caesar,  c  36,  who  awgos  thli  evcot  to  B.C.  4S,  incorrccUy 
M  I  Uiiak. 

"  Hacnib.  S*t.  ii.  3.    (^cero'a  johea  on  tlto  abort  connilibip  of  1*.  Vfttinina. 
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also  added  to  the  Qnindeceniviri  or  beeper  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  though  in  the  passage  (42.  c.  61)  he  speakB  of  this 
having  been  done  already. 

These  changee  were  of  small  importance;  but  Caeear  de- 
stroyed the  character  of  the  Senate,  the  governing  body  of 
Rome,  which  for  centuries  had  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
Soman  State,  though  it  was  no  longer  what  it  had  once  been. 
Many  of  the  senators  had  perished  in  the  civil  war,  some  were 
in  exile,  and  others  in  arms  against  him.  The  vacant  places 
were  given  to  equites  who  had  served  Caesar,  centurions,  and 
even  to  soldiers  of  lower  rank,  as  Dion  says  (4S.  c.  61). 

Caesar  dealt  with  the  provinces  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner.  M.  Brutus,  whom  Caesar  had  pardoned  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  the  province  of  Oallia  Cisalpina  for 
the  next  year  B.C.  46,  and  it  is  said  that  he  administered  it 
well.  DeoimuB  Brutos,  who  had  served  under  Caesar  in 
Oallia  and  later  also,  was  again  made  governor  of  Trans- 
alpine Gallia,  where  be  suppressed  a  rising  of  the  Bellovaci. 
Alienns,  who  had  been  praetor  in  b.c.  49,  had  Sicily ;  and 
Servins  Sulpicius,  the  great  lawyer,  and  a  tinend  of  Cicero,  was 
made  governor  of  Achaia.*  Syria  was  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Sextns  Julius  Caesar  (p.  291),  who  was  murdered  in 
B.C.  46  by  the  intrigues  of  Caecilius  Basaua. 

*  In  ft  letter  (Ad  Fam.  tL  6.  10)  in  which  Qcara  ipeaki  of  the  appinntment 
of  Siil[Mciiu  he  dio  ipeaki  of  the  "  mild  ud  uerdfal  tanper  "  of  Ctxnr.  He 
■dmiTes  the  dignitrf,  jiutice,  and  wiidom  of  Cneeir,  who  never  mentioni  Fompein^ 
except  in  the  most  himoanble  teiiDs ;  and,  "  if,"  he  uji,  "  penooall?  be  Kcted 
in  muij  reipeeti  hftrdlj  tomrdi  Pompdiu,"  I  aaiwer,  "  that  thig  wu  the  act  of 
arnu  and  of  victory,  not  of  Caeiar." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  AFRICAN  WAR. 

B.O.  48—46. 

Thb  battie  of  Pbusalia  diqwrsed  the  partiBMis  of  Pompeios. 
Labienos,  and  L.  Afranius,  whom  Caeaar  had  set  free  after 
bis  suireoder  in  Spain,  escaped  to  Dyrrbachiam ;  where  they 
were  joined  bj  Metellua  Scipio,  the  father-in-Uw  of  Fompeina, 
The  fugitives  sailed  from  DTrrhacbium  to  the  Seet  at  Corcyra, 
where  moat  of  the  ships  of  Pompetua  asaemhled,  when  the 
disaster  at  Fharsalia  became  known.  They  fled  in  terror  and 
confusion,  as  if  t^ey  expected  that  Caesar  would  surprise 
them :  the  com  was  taken  from  the  granaries  and  scattered 
over  the  streets  of  Dyrrhachium  j  and  as  they  locked  back  from 
the  sea  in  the  darkness  of  nig^ht  on  the  town,  it  was  lighted 
by  the  flames  of  the  bumiug  store-ships  which  the  soldiers 
had  fired  because  the  vesBela  would  not  follow.  The  Bhodian 
fleet  deserted  and  went  home  (Cicero,  De  Divin.  i.  82). 
D.  Laelins  also  came  to  Corcyra  with  the  fleet  from  Bruudi- 
mum,  and  C.  Cassins  from  the  Straits  of  Sicily.  Cn.  Pompana, 
the  elder  son  of  Pompeios  Magnus,  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus  with  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  had  burnt  Caesar's 
vessels  at  Oricum  (p.  167).  It  is  also  said  that  he  made  an 
attempt  on  Bmsdisiam ;  but  when  tlie  news  of  his  &ther's 
defeat  arrived,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet  sailed  home,  he  joined 
Cato  (Dion,  42.  c.  12).  M.  Octavius  also  sailed  to  Corcyra 
from  the  lUyrian  coast  (p.  280).  Appian's  statement  that 
Cato  had  been  left  by  Pompeius  at  Corcyra  with  another  army 
is  not  tme,  as  we  know;  and  we  cannot  accept  his  asser- 
tion that  Cato  had  three  hundred  ships. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Corcyra  for  the  appointment 
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of  s  leader  and  for  determiniiig  wliat  should  be  done.  It  was 
proposed  that  Cato  should  take  the  command,  but  it  is  hardly 
credible,  for  he  had  no  military  ability  and  he  disliked  war. 
Cato,  who  bad  only  praetorian  rank,  proposed  a  man  more 
incompetent  than  himself,  but  be  was  of  consular  rank,  M. 
Tullius  Cicero,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Imperator  for  his 
Cilician  victories,  and  long  after  his  return  firom  his  province 
had  carried  about  with  him  his  lictors  and  bis  withered  bays. 
Finally  he  had  joined  Pompeina  at  Dyrrbachium,  where  he  was 
useless  and  made  himself  disagreeable  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  e.S8). 
But  Cicero  was  too  timid  and  too  prodeot  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  desperate  cause,  and  he  not  only  refused  the  hononr, 
hot  declared  that  he  would  not  join  the  armament.*  We 
have  only  the  authority  of  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  39)  for  the 
statement  that  Pompeius*  son  Cnaens  and  his  friends  called 
Cicero  a  traitor,  and  would  have  killed  him  if  Cato  had  not 
interposed.  The  fact  is  not  improbable,  for  Cicero's  conduct 
justified  the  charge  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  Pompeins,  and 
perhaps  some  passages  in  his  tetters  may  allude  to  tUs  attempt 
on  his  life.  Cicero  found  his  way  to  Brundinum,  where  be 
passed  a  wretched  time  until  September  of  the  next  year 
(b.o.  47)  when  the  generous  conqueror  gave  him  a  pardon 
which  bedid  not  deserve  (p.  304). 

He  narratives  of  the  compilers  give  a  very  imperfect 
accouut  of  the  movements  of  the  Fompeinus  after  the  meeting 
at  CoFcyra,  Cassius  sailed  towards  Pontus  and  submitted  to 
Caesar  (p.  238).  Scipio  sailed  to  the  province  Africa  with 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  Attius  Varus  (p.  80) 
and  King  Jnba.  Cn.  Pompeins,  the  elder  son  of  Magnus,  and 
Labienos  went  to  Spain,  as  Appian  states  (b.c.  ii.  87),  and 
got  together  a  force  of  Iberians  and  Celtiberians.  But 
LabienuB  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  African  war,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  carried  troops  thither  from  Spain ;  for  Plu- 
tarcb  (Cato,  c.  56)  says  that  Labienus  sailed  to  Cyrene  in  Africa 
and  that  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  him.  Cato  also  sailed 
to  Africa,  and  as  he  was  coasting  along  fell  in  with  Sextus,  the 
younger  son  of  Magnus,  who  informed  bim  of  Ms  fiather's  death,' 

<  Letter  to  Atticiu,  i{.  7.  8. 

^  Accotding  to  IincanaB,  Pbunalii,  ii.  40,  Cato  Kikd  to  Phfcm,  >  port  in 
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Ciito  continaed  his  conree  to  Cyiene,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants.  From  Cyrene  he  marched  weat  wiUi 
hia  men  to  join  Scipio  in  the  province  of  Africa.  The 
march  was  in  the  winter  through  the  desert,  seven  days  in 
sncceflsion,  says  Plutarch ;  but  seven  days  would  not  bring 
Cato  near  to  the  province  of  Africa.  Lucan  says  that  he 
Bailed  from  Cyrene  as  &r  as  the  coast  near  the  lake  Tritonis, 
where  he  was  stopped  by  the  liod  weather ;  and  he  and  his 
men  marched  the  rest  of  the  distance  and  ultimately  reached 
Leptis  the  smaller  (Lemta)  on  the  coast.' 

Some  time  early  in  b.c.  47  Cato  joined  his  conntrymoi  in 
the  province  Africa.  Scipio  and  Varus  could  not  agree,  and 
were  severally  trying  to  gain  the  favour  of  King  Juba,  whose 
arrogance  was  increased  when  he  saw  two  Romans  of  high 
rank  courtinghim self  who  was  a  barbarian.  Varus  was  pro- 
praetor of  the  province  Africa,  and  Scipio  probably  claimed 
precedence  as  a  proconsul.  At  the  first  interview  between 
Juba  and  Cato,  the  king  placed  his  seat  between  Cato  and 
Scipio,  bat  Cato  set  things  right  by  moving  his  seat  to  the 
other  side  and  thus  leaving  Scipio  in  the  middle,  in  the  place 
of  faonoar.  Cato,  it  is  said,  was  invited  by  the  troops  to  take 
the  command,  and  Scipio  and  Varus  were  wilUng  to  give  it  up 
to  him ;  bat  this  is  not  probable.  It  is  neither  probable  that 
Cato  was  invited  to  command,  nor  is  it  probable  that  Scipio 
would  have  consented  to  serve  under  him.  The  same  story 
is  told  again  of  Cato  refusing  this  proffered  hononr,  because 
he  was  only  a  propraetor  and  Scipio  was  a  proconsul.  What* 
ever  the  facts  may  have  been,  Scipio  got  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  the  great  name  which  he  bore  encouraged  most  of 
bis  followers  toexpectthathe  would  be  as  victorious  in  Africa 
aa  his  great  ancestors  had  been. 

C^Ducs  Mid  thence  to  Psliunu,  eait  of  Phycni.  While  Cato  mu  at  FtJhinn, 
Cornelia  and  her  Hiii  Sextos,  M  the  poet  saja,  arriTed  in  the  ihip  id  which  the; 
had  fled  fVom  Egjpt  (p.  118).    See  the  note  on  Palinariu,  ed.  Odd. 

*  Locan  after  oondaetiog  Cato'i  Beet  as  br  aa  the  bUie  Tritonii  and  aendtng 
him  fonrard  b;  Uod,  invMiti  a  vint  of  Cabi  to  the  temple  of  Japitar  Anmrai, 
whieh  LahieDQl  had  eameitly  advised.  But  Cato  refnaed  to  conmlb  the  ftod 
(LucoD,  ui.  E66  &c.)  and  made  a  Catonic  speech  on  the  occasioD.  The  poet's 
ignorance  of  AAican  gengrtphj  U  only  equsllcd  by  the  tediona  bombwt  of  bis 
poetry,  whidi  is  past  reading  and  somctimea  past  all  nnderstanding. 
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Fliitarch  reporta  that  Scipio  wiehed  to  please  King  Juba 
by  patting  to  death  all  the  people  of  Utica  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arniB  and  deetrojing  the  citj'  because  it  was  bvour- 
able  to  Camar.  It  is  probable  that  Juba  did  wish  to  destroy 
Utica,  which  wae  the  strongest  position  of  the  Romans  in 
their  province  Africa,  and  the  place  from  which  Juba's  king- 
dom could  most  easily  be  attacked;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Scipio  wished  to  destroy  a  town  in  which  he  had 
large  stores  and  which  would  always  be  a  safe  place  of  retreat. 
We  may  admit  that  the  people  of  Utica  hated  Juba,  for  they 
well  knew  the  crnel  character  of  the  bacbariaa  (p.  94),  and 
tiiat  they  did  not  like  Scipio.  Dion  statos  (42.  o.  67)  that 
Utica  was  suspected  of  being  in  favour  of  Caeear,  and  he  adds 
the  vague  words  that  for  this  reason  it  narrowly  escaped 
destmotion,  bat  it  was  saved  by  Cato's  intercession,  and 
placed  under  his  command.  Cato  famished  the  place  with 
corn,  and  strengthened  the  walls ;  he  also  made  deep  ditches 
and  ramparta  in  front  of  the  town  and  assigned  this  new 
quarter  to  those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  but  he  made 
then)  give  up  their  armsj  from  which  it  appears  that  his 
object  wae  to  secure  himself  against  those  who  were  of 
military  age.  He  kept  the  rest  of  the  citizene  within  the 
walls  and  took  care  that  they  suffered  no  harm  from  the 
Romaos.  He  alBO  got  advances  of  money  from  the  Boman 
citizens  who  were  settled  in  Utica,  and  are  named  the  tiirae 
hundred  by  the  author  of  the  Afirican  War,  who  also  gives 
them  the  name  of  senate. 

Plutarch,  who  has  taken  great  pains  with  his  life  of  Cato, 
reports  that  be  advised  Scipio  not  to  fight  with  Caesar,  but  to 
prolong  the  war  as  the  only  way  of  getting  the  advantage 
over  such  an  enemy.  Bat  Scipio,  who  was  an  arrogant  man, 
despised  the  advice,  and  even  npbraided  Cato  with  cowardice 
in  that  he,  not  content  with  being  safe  within  the  walls  of 
Utica,  would  not  let  others  boldly  use  their  own  judgment, 
Plutarch  further  states  that  Cato  then  declared  that  he  waa 
ready  to  take  his  troops  to  Italy  and  so  make  Caesar  turn  from 
Scipio  to  him.  Scipio  rejected  the  proposal  contemptuoasly  j 
he  must  indeed  have  seen  that  Caesar  would  not  trouble  him- 
self, if  Cato  did  invade  Italy.     Caesar  couM  not  fear  the  nun 
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who  had  fled  frota  Sicilj'  before  Curio  (p.  S6)  :  and  he  knew, 
as  OTety  mau  knew,  that  though  Cato  waa  not  a  cowu^^  he 
was  not  a  soldier. 

In  a  letter  written  at  Home  during  the  African  campug;!! 
(Ad  Fam.  v.  21.  3)  Cicero  informB  a  friend  that  he  is  wiuting 
for  the  result  of  the  war ;  and  he  pretends  to  he  calm.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  he  sajs,  between  the  cause  of  Caesar  and 
his  adversaries,  bat  he  thinks  that  it  will  make  no  great 
difference  which  gains  the  victor;^.  He  nays  this  after  he  had 
seen  the  clemency  of  Caesar  to  himself  and  even  to  those  who 
had  been  in  arms  against  him,  and  after  often  declaring  that 
the  Fompeian  party  always  threatened  to  make  a  cruel  use  of 
victory. 

When  Caesar  was  ready  to  set  out  to  Africa,  and  a  sacrifice 
was  prepared,  the  victim  fled  from  the  altar ;  and  the  chief 
Haruspex  advised  him  not  to  depart  before  the  shortest  day. 
But  no  unlucky  omens  or  superstitious  belief  ever  deterred 
Caesar  from  his  purpose.  He  marched  without  intermission 
from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  crossed  the  Straits  to  Messana,  and 
arrived  at  Lilybaenm  (C&pe  Boeo)  on  the  1 7th  of  December, 
B.C.  47  of  the  anreformed  Calendar.  It  was  his  intention 
t-o  embark  immediately,  though  he  had  with  him  only  one 
legion  of  new  recniita  and  about  sis  hondred  horsemen. 
His  tent  was  pitehed  on  the  shore  close  to  the  sea  in  order  to 
show  his  men  that  they  must  be  in  readiness.  It  happened 
that  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  but  he  kept  the  rowers  and 
soldiers  in  the  vessels  and  looked  out  for  every  opportnnity  to 
embark.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  his  opponents  in  Africa 
had  a  very  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  four  I^ions  belonging 
to  King  Juha,  a  great  force  of  light-armed  troops,  ten  legions 
of  Scipio,  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  and  a  large 
fleet.  Id  the  meantime  Caesar's  vessels  arrived  daily,  both 
ships  of  war  and  transports,  witJi  new  recruits,  the  fift^  legion 
of  veterans  and  two  thousand  horsemen.  He  had  now  six 
l^ons,  which  as  they  arrived  were  put  on  board  the  ships  of 
war,  and  the  horsemen  on  board  the  transports.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ships  were  sent  to  the  island  Aponiana,  which  is 
probably  the  island  A^usa,  now  Favignana,  north-west  of 
Cape  Boeo.     Caesar  remained  a  few  days  at  Lilybaeom,  wh^e 
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lie  sold  some  conflscwted  property,  and  then  gave  iiutTUotioDa 
to  Alieans,  praetor  of  Sicily,  about  matters  in  general  and 
about  the  embarkation  of  the  rest  of  the  forces.  Caesar  em- 
barked OQ  tlie  36th  of  December  and  joined  the  fleet  at 
Favignana.  With  a  steady  wind  and  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel 
he  saiv  on  the  fourth  day  the  African  coast ;  but  only  a  few 
ships  of  war  kept  him  company,  for  the  rest  were  dispersed  by 
the  wind  and  losing  their  course  made  for  different  plaoea. 
Caeear  sailed  past  Clupea  (p.  80)  and  Neapolis  (Nabal)  on  the 
ea0t  ooaat  of  Zeugitana,  and  past  other  towns  situated  near  the 
sea.  Continuing  his  course  southward  he  came  near  to  Adm- 
metum  (Soussa),*  where  his  enemies  had  a  gturison  under 
the  command  of  C.  Considius,  and  he  saw  along  the  coast 
south  of  Clupea  three  thousand  Moorish  horsemen  under  Cn. 
Piso.  Accordingly  he  waited  a  short  time  before  the  port  of 
Adrumetum  till  the  rest  of  the  ships  joined  him,  when  he 
landed  his  troops  in  number  three  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen,  pitched  his  camp  before  the  town  and  kept 
his  men  from  plundering.  His  design  was  evidently  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  inhabitants.  The  townsmen 
of  Adrumetum  manned  the  walls,  and  a  great  number  posted 
themselves  before  the  town  gate.  But  though  the  enemy  had 
two  legions,  they  did  not  attack  the  small  force  of  Caesar,  who 
after  riding  round  the  town  to  examine  the  place  returned  to 
his  camp. 

Some  persons,  says  the  author  of  the  African  War,  blamed 
Caesar  for  carelessness  in  neither  having  fixed  some  point  oti 
the  African  coast  for  the  pilots  and  commanders  to  sail  to, 
nor  having,  according  to  his  custom,  delivered  sealed  orders 
which  might  be  opened,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  and  so  all 
the  fleet  might  direct  their  course  to  one  place.  But  the  author 
justly  replies  that  Caesar  had  not  acted  through  negligence  : 
there  was  no  port  on  the  African  coast  where  his  ships  night 
not  expect  to  find  the  enemy,  and  he  must  either  run  the  risk 
of  landing  where  he  could,  or  wait  till  the  bad  season  was  past, 
and  so  leave  his  enemies  more  time  to  strengthen  themselves. 


U  pheed  b;  PeUinier,  DeicHption  da  Tonu  (p.  3C7),  lit  Scnun. 
Sbiw  (p.  106,  2Dd  ed.)  plaoed  it  at  Herkla ;  but  thii  nama  man  probkblj  repra- 
•anU  Um  ponUoD  of  Um  anckiit  H<nTaa  CmBb. 
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He  preferred  the  bolder  measure  of  tranBporting  lumaelf  and 
his  forces  to  Africa  at  any  risk ;  and  who  can  say  that  be  did 
not  do  what  was  best  ?  * 

L.  Plancus,  who  had  served  in  tlie  Gallic  war,  and  was  now 
with  Caesar  as  legatua,  obtained  permission  to  conmuDicate 
with  Conaidins  in  the  hope  of  gaining  him  over  to  Caesar's 
cause.  Accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  a  prisoner 
to  carry  into  the  town.  As  soon  as  the  letter  was  presented 
to  Considius,  he  asked  the  man,  from  whom  the  letter  came, 
and  on  his  replying  "from  the  Imperator  Caesar,"  Considius 
said  "  Scipio  is  now  the  only  Imperator  of  the  Roman  people," 
and  forthwith  ordered  the  man  to  be  killed.  Tlie  letter  was 
sent,  just  as  it  was,  sealed  to  Scipio. 

Caesar  waited  a  day  and  a  night  without  receiving  any 
answer.  The  rest  of  his  force  did  not  arrive,  and  he  was  in- 
sofficiently  provided  with  cavalry :  he  was  not  strong  enoagh 
to  attack  the  town,  which  was  capable  of  making  a  good  de- 
fence ;  and  it  was  also  reported  that  a  great  number  of  cavalry 
was  coming  to  relieve  it,  which  might  fall  on  Caesar's  rear  if 
he  should  hazard  an  assault.  For  these  reasons  he  determined 
to  leave  bis  camp.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  move,  a  multitude 
sallied  forth  from  the  town,  and  the  enemy^s  cavalry  came  just 
in  time  to  support  them,  having  been  sent  by  Juba  to  receive 
their  pay.  These  horsemen  occupied  the  camp  which  Caesar 
had  left  and  began  to  harass  his  rear ;  but  they  were  driven 
back  into  the  town,  two  thousand  in  number,  by  less  than 
thirt;^  of  Caesar's  Gallic  horsemen,  which,  as  the  author  very 
properly  says,  is  incredible.*    Caesar  again  began  his  march 

*  H*po]eo&NnurkB(niini,&4:.,p.  191,pu'Napo1£oo)''thtt  thewrit«Fof  tbe 
(^vil  Wu*  (he  meuu  ths  AIKcan  Wu)  rtatet  that  Caesar  bad  not  named  as  j  place 
of  raiidezTOTiB  (br  his  fleet,  when  St  ntled  from  Sidly,  and  that  he  prea  aa  •  T«BaaD 
fbr  thU  Digleet  tliat  Caeaar  did  not  know  what  point  of  the  AfHcan  cout  would 
be  tab  against  the  hoatiJe  fleet*.  Tbii  uaertiou  it  to  abntd  that  it  dow  not 
require  refutation."  He  then  addi  that  Scipio  ira>  at  Dtica  and  was  master  of  ths 
north  coast  oFAfKca  as  fiu  a«  JqWb  territory;  and  thnt  the  rendeirom  which 
Caesar  appointed  for  his  aim;  was  the  coast  sooth  of  Cape  Boa  as  fbr  as  the  Great 
(he  moana  the  Little)  Syrtia.  ^le  writer  knew  this  ai  well  aa  the  Emperor. 
C^enr'i  ships  wonld  avoid  all  the  coast  west  of  Cape  Bon,  and  woold  find  a  land. 
iag  wherever  thej  conld  aontli  of  Cape  Bon ;  and  this  is  what  the  writer  meant. 

•  The  teiti  have  "  xiz  QaUi,"  which  is  probably  a  eopjisf  a  error :  bat  the 
aatbOT  means  some  very  smsll  nomber. 
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to  the  sooth,  aod  the  enemy  a^n  harassed  him  and  made 
repeated  attacks  :  at  last  he  placed  a  few  of  his  veteran  cohorts 
in  the  rear  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  continuing  his  march 
gradually  lefli  his  pursuers  behind.  While  he  was  on  the  roadj 
commiesionerB  from  the  towns  and  forts  came  to  him  with 
promises  of  supplies  and  declarations  of  their  readineBs  to  obey 
his  orders.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on  the  let  of  January 
B.C.  46  he  reached  Bnspina  (c.  6). 

Shaw  supposes  Ruspina  to  be  represented  by  Sahaleel  about 
five  miles  south  of  Soussa  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea :  but 
Pellissier  places  Kuspina  at  Monestir,  five  miles  fiirther  soath 
than  Sahaleel,  and  upon  the  extremity  tf  a  small  cape.  From 
Bospiua  Caesar  continued  his  march  to  Leptis,  six  miles 
farther  south.  Leptis  was  a  free  city,  that  is,  a  municipality^ 
which  had  self-government  and  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Romans. 
The  name  is  preserved  in  Lemta,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  position.'  Caesar  was  met  by  commissioners  from  the 
town,  who  professed  their  readiness  to  obey  his  orders.  He 
placed  centurions  at  the  gates  with  picquete  to  prevent  his  men 
from  entering  or  doing  any  harm  to  the  townspeople,  and  he 
made  his  camp  near  the  town  along  the  shore.  The  transports 
»nd  some  of  the  ships  of  war  now  arrived  at  Leptis  :  the  rest, 
as  it  was  reported  to  him,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  had  been 
seen  sailing  in  the  direction  of  Iltica.  In  the  mean  time 
Caesar  did  not  leave  the  coast,  for  he  was  uneasy  about  the 
ships  which  had  not  arrived,  and  he  kept  his  cavalry  in  the 
tnuisports,  as  the  author  supposes,  to  prevent  them  from 
foraging  in  the  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  so  careful 
was  he  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  to  the  people  who  were 
friendly  to  him.'  He  ordered  water  to  be  carried  to  the  ships, 
but  the  rowers,  who  had  landed  to  get  the  water,  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Moorish  cavalry,  who  wounded  many 
and  killed  some.  It  was  the  practice  of  these  men  to  hide 
Shiw  qaotes  "Bochtrt,  vbo  u,jt  tbit  Lept  in  the  Funic  langiuge  BlgoiBei  ■ 
TOid  or  mchoTHge  for  abipi.    Lucan.  ii.  951 ; — 

Praiimn  LeptJa  cnt,  eifjoi  itatione  qnieta 

Eifgcre  hiemeta. 
*  The  aotlior  rajg,  "  ai  I  soppose."    OalMhardt  think*  that  Caenr  moat  have 
had  other  reawna  for  keeping  the  honn  in  the  ahipa,  bat  that  wc  cannbt  dit- 
eoter  what  the  reaaoni  were. 
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tfaemselTes  with  their  horses  in  the  valldys  and  saddenly  to 
spring  on  an  eoeroy. 

In  the  mean  time  Cusar  despatched  letters  and  messengers 
to  Sardinia  and  the  ac^acent  provinces  with  orders  to  send 
auxiliary  troops  and  supplies;  and  he  sent  C.  Kabirins 
PostomaB  •  with  port  of  the  ships  of  war  to  Sicily  to  bring 
the  second  detachment.  He  also  sent  ten  ships  of  war  to 
look  afler  the  transports  which  hod  lost  their  way  and  to  keep 
the  sea  clear  of  the  enemy.  C.  Sallnstioe,  the  historian,  was 
sent  with  part  of  the  ships  to  the  island  Cercina  (now 
Kerkennah);  which  is  south  of  Leptis  and  near  the  ooost  of 
Byzacium  on  which  Oaesar  now  was.  There  are  two  islands 
named  Kerkennah :  they  are  very  low,  and  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel :  they  are  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  produce 
abundance  of  barley  and  very  fine  grapes.'  These  islands  were 
in  the  poesession  of  the  enemy  and  it  was  reported  that  there 
was  a  great  quantity  of  grain  there.  All  these  officers  received 
strict  iDstmctions  to  execnt«  Caesar's  orders  immedifttely 
without  seeking  any  excuse  or  making  any  delay  on  the 
ground  of  impossibility.  Caesar  was  informed  by  deserters, 
and  by  the  inhabitants,  of  the  hard  treatment  t^t  the  country 
had  received  from  Scipio  and  his  partisans,  for  Scipio  sup- 
ported Juba's  cavalry  by  requisitions  on  the  province.  On 
the  Std  of  Janaary  he  moved  hia  camp.  He  left  at  I^eptis 
six  cohorts  with  Sasema,  and  returned  to  Bufipina  with  the 
rest  of  his  troops.  He  placed  the  portable  ba^age  (sarcinae) 
of  the  men  in  Ruspina,  and  went  with  a  force  to  forage  abont 
the  fanos :  the  townsmen  were  ordered  to  follow  him  with 
waggons  and  beasts.  A  large  quantity  of  com  was  found  and 
carried  to  Ruspina.  Caesar's  object  was  to  secure  Ruspina 
and  Leptis,  which  were  only  about  six  miles  apart,  and  were 
also  safe  positions  for  his  ships. 

He  left  at  Ruspina  P.  Sasema,  the  brother  of  the  Sasema 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  Leptis,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
legion  should  be  employed  in  bringing  into  the  town  all  the 
wood  that  could   be  coUeoted,   for  he  might   require  it  for 

*  Thii  wia  Cmht'i  fiiend  whom  Geen  htd  daCmdad  in  mi  oration  wUeb  i> 
eitant.    Vol.  It.  281. 
'  Pellia^er,  Ton!*,  p.  lOS. 
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parpoees  of  defence.  Re  took  himself  Beven  veteran  cohorts, 
which  hsd  served  nader  Snlpiciue  and  YatininB  in  Illyricum 
(p.  276),  luid  marching  to  the  port  of  Buepina,  which  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  he  emharked  in  his  fleet  at 
nightfall.  The  men,  who  were  left  behind  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  general's  intentions,  were  in  great  fear.  They  had 
landed  in  Africa  with  a  small  force,  and  wei«  now  exposed  to 
attack  from  an  enemy  much  superior  in  numbers  and  par- 
ticolarly  in  carahy  :  their  only  consolation  was  in  the  general's 
happy  coQntenance,  his  lively  and  wonderiul  cheerfulness, 
which  were  evidence  of  his  bold  and  confident  resolution.  The 
men  were  animated  by  their  general's  spirit,  and  his  wisdom 
and  prudence  gave  them  hope  of  success.  Caesar  spent  one 
night  on  shipboard,  and  was  just  going  to  set  sail  at  dawn  of 
day,  when  part  of  the  missing  ships  unexpectedly  arrived. 
Hie  men,  whom  Caesar  had  embarked,  were  immediately 
landed  again  and  stood  on  the  shore  under  arms  to  receive  the 
new  comen.  As  soon  as  the  ships  had  entered  the  port,  and 
the  infantiy  and  cavaliy  were  landed,  Caesar  returned  to 
Buspina,  established  his  camp  there,  and  set  out  with  thirty 
cohorts  unencnmbered  to  forage.  Caesar's  purpose  in  leaving 
Buspina  was  now  plain :  he  intended  to  go  with  the  fleet  in 
search  of  the  missing  ships  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  did  not  wish  those  who  were  left  in  Buspina  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Caesar  had  advanced  about  three  miles  from  his  camp  when 
the  scouts  and  the  horsemen,  who  were  sent  ahead,  reported 
that  they  had  seen  the  enemy;  and  this  report  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  great  cloud  of  dust.  Caesar  imme- 
diately summoned  all  the  cavalry  and  archers  from  his  camp, 
and  directed  his  men  to  follow  slowly  and  in  good  order.  He 
led  the  way  with  a  small  number,  and  as  be  spied  the  enemy 
at  a  distance,  he  commanded  the  soldiers  to  pat  on  their 
helmets  and  to  prepare  for  battle ;  for  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  Roman  soldier  to  march  bare  head,  with  the  helmet  sus- 
pended. Besides  the  thirty  cohorts  Caesar  had  only  four 
hundred  horsemen  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  archers.' 
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Caeear's  landing  in  Africa  was  Boon  known  to  Scipio,  and 
the  force  which  now  came  in  sight  was  part  of  the  African 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus,  and  the  two  Pacidii. 
The  force  of  Labienus  waa  arranged  on  a  very  long  front, 
composed  of  cavalry  in  compact  bodies :  between  the  mtervals 
in  the  cavalry  were  placed  the  light-armed  Numidian  infantry 
and  the  archers ;  and  the  whole  were  so  arranged  that  Caesar's 
men  seeing  the  enemy  from  a  distance  thought  that  the  line 
was  composed  of  infantry.  The  right  and  left  wings  were 
strengthened  with  great  bodies  of  cavalry.  Caesar  formed 
his  men  in  one  line*  as  well  as  the  small  number  allowed  him : 
the  archers  were  placed  in  front  of  the  line,  and  the  cavaliy  on 
the  two  wings,  with  orders  to  take  care  not  to  let  the  enemy's 
cavalry  outflank  his  troops ;  for  Caesar  thought  that  be  was 
going  to  fight  with  the  enemy's  infantry,  who  formed,  as  he 
supposed,  the  enemy's  centre  (c.  19). 

When  the  two  armies  were  opposite,  and  Caesar  now  dis- 
covered that  he  must  rely  on  his  skill  in  managing  hb  troops 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  all  at  once  the 
cavalry  of  Ijabienus  began  to  extend  their  front  and  to  approach 
close  to  the  hills,  which  bounded  the  plain  of  Buspina  on  the 
west.  This  movement  made  it  necessary  for  Caesar's  cavalry 
to  do  the  same,  for  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  outflank 
them,  and  to  overpower  them  by  numbers.  When  the  centres 
of  the  two  armies  engaged,  the  light-armed  Numidians  and 
the  cavalry  springing  forward  from  the  compact  masses  dis- 
charged missiles  against  Caesar's  men;  when  they  were 
repulsed,  the  cavalry  would  retire,  and  the  infantry  would 
continue  the  fight  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  rallied  and  again 
came  to  support  their  infantry.'  In  this  unusual  manner  of 
fighting  Caesar  observed  that  his  ranks  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  his  men  advancing  in  pursuit  of  the  cavalry,  and 

honcm«D  io  Sicil;,  and  ilt  the  ahipi  had  nrrivi;)]  except  a  few  which  cootaiiied 
only  inrantrj. 

■  •' Aciem  simpliccw"  «l  opposed  to  "daplicom"  and  "tri^cem,"  n-llich 
IiuTe  been  eipUined.  "  Aciei  aimplei"  does  not  indicate  tliu  depth  of  the  line, 
which  might  be  nine  or  t«n  men. 

*  The  author,  who  often  vrritea  rerj  badly,  ii  •omeUmes  alinaat  DnintdligiUe. 
Gaixcliardt  rappoae*  that  *'ei  condensis  turmis"  does  not  mean  tbe  OTali^r 
mil)-,  but  the  whole  comptwt  IIdo  formed  of  inruntry  and  esTalrj.    P.  20(X 
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their  flank  was  exposed  to  the  NumidwD  javdin-men,  while 
the  eoemy^s  cuTaliy  easily  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  heavy 
RoinaD  pilum.  Accordiogly  be  gave  orders  that  no  man 
should  advance  more  than  four  feet  from  the  standards.  In 
the  meantime  the  cavalry  of  I^bienus  were  turning  Caesar's 
flanks,  whose  cavalry  being  exhausted  by  the  nninber  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  horses  wounded,  slowly  gave  way,  and  the 
enemy  pressed  them  still  harder.  In  a  short  time  the  l^onary 
soldiers  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  com- 
pelled to  fight  within  narrow  limits.  Labienus  on  horse- 
back in  the  front  ranks  with  hie  head  bare  (probably  that  he 
might  be  the  better  seen  and  so  encourage  hia  men],  was 
tannting  Caesar's  soldiers  with  insulting  words.*  The  men 
were  terror-struck  and  particularly  the  raw  soldiers :  all 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Caesar  and  only  attempted  to  avoid 
the  missilea  of  the  enemy.  The  danger  was  great,  and  the 
safety  of  the  army  depended  on  the  general's  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  was  in  a  like  position  with  Crsssus 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  (vol.  iv. 
p.  262) ;  but  the  result  was  very  difierent.  Caesar  ordered  his 
men  to  extend  the  line  as  much  as  possible,  and  every  other 
cohort  to  face  about  and  thus  to  present  two  fronts  to  the 
enemy,  who  having  occupied  so  much  ground  in  enveloping 
the  Boman  troops  were  consequently  weakened  at  every  point 
and  less  able  to  resist.  The  circle  of  the  enemy  was  thus  cut 
asunder  by  Caesar's  right  and  lefb  wing,  and  one-half  was 
separated  from  the  other.  One  division  of  Caesar's  force 
aided  by  his  cavalry,  which  had  also  been  surrounded,  dis- 
charged their  heavy  pila  on  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight ;  but  as  Caesar  was  afraid  of  an  ambuscade  he  did  not 
pursue  far  and  returned  to  his  position.  The  second  division 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  attacked  with  the  same  success. 
The  enemy  fled  to  some  distance  and  Caesar  keeping  the 
same  arrangement  of  his  troops  retreated  towards  his  camp. 
Thus  the  general's   ability  converted  into  a  victory  what 

*  The  antbor  here  reporta  >d  anecdoto  nbout  Labienoi  b^ng  neu-Ij  killed  bf 
a  ntdier  of  tbe  tenth  legion,  which  however,  as  we  know,  wai  etill  in  Sidlj.  I 
agree  with  Oui>chBi4t  that  the  itory  ii  incredible.  Apjoan  (B.  C.  ii.  96)  tdb 
it,  bat  in  ■  different  and  more  probable  wajp. 

Vol-   V.  Y 
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under  aa  inferior  commander  would  have  been  an  ignomimous 
defeat.' 

Just  as  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight,  it  happened  that  M. 
Petreius  and  Cn.  Piso,  with  sixteen  hundred  picked  Numidian 
horsemen  and  a  large  force  of  the  best  infantry,  arrived  to 
support  their  countrymen.  The  enemy  encouraged  by  this 
reinforcement  attacked  Caesar's  soldiere  on  the  retrest  and 
harassed  their  rear,  upon  which  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to 
face  about  and  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  open  plain. 
The  enemy  fought  in  their  usual  fashion  and  would  not  come 
to  close  quarters;  and  Caesar's  cavalry  was  unable  to  pursue, 
as  the  horses  were  exhausted  by  the  recent  voya^  and 
sn&rin^  from  thirst  and  wounds.  The  day  also  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Caesar  exhorted  the  cavalry  and  infantry  to  make 
one  more  effort  and  not  to  stop  till  they  had  driven  the  enemy 
over  the  hills  which  bounded  the  plain,  and  got  possession  of 
the  heights.  The  Numidians,  who  were  also  wearied  with  the 
day's  woric  and  now  discharged  their  missiles  feebly,  being 
attacked  suddenly  both  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
routed  in  a  moment  and  driven  over  the  heights,  which  the 
Romans  occupied.  They  remained  there  a  short  time  and 
then  retired  in  the  same  order  leisurely  to  their  camp.  He 
enemy,  who  had  been  roughly  handled,  also  retired  to  their 
defences.  Labienns  sent  off  his  wounded,  who  were  very 
numerous,  in  waggons  to  Adrumetum. 

*  CaMar'i  miuoenire  ia  deicribed  by  ths  author  in  very  few  word*,  and  tliet«it 
ia  two  panages  ii  doabtfiil.  Perliapa  the  KDtbor  nndcntood  what  Caeaar  did, 
bat  he  huldl  the  matter  v«rj  obacure.  Oniactuirdt  (MHm.ii.i01)haieipUiiwd 
it  at  length  :  he  reuwrka  tnilf  that  many  of  the  manoenTTM  and  evolnl^ons 
which  be  baadeacribed  are  not  mentioned  by  the  hiitorian,  but  he  maintaiiu  that 
all  which  he  haa  written  "  ia  contained  in  the  meauiug  of  tbe  termi  employed 
by  the  hiitorian  and  ia  a  necenwiry  oonaoqnence  of  tbeni,  founded  also  on  tbe 
comhinatiOD  of  (be  Ucta."  Gaiicbardt  waa  a  ioldier,  and  a  mnn  of  alulity,  bot 
aonlo  of  ttemovementa  which  hedescribei  appear  to  be  ■  pare  inTentJoa,  though 
they  are  poaeibte.  Caesar  In  lome  waj  pnt  hii  thirty  coliorta  on  two  fWrnbi,  cut 
tbe  enemy'i  circle  in  two,  attacked  them  on  both  fronts  and  drove  tbem  away. 
Connt  Tnrpin  de  Criaaj,  alw  a  diatingniahed  writer  on  the  art  of  war,  accepts  in 
general  Oniachanlt'i  eiplaiiation,  bnt  be  make*  the  matter  mon  intelligible  and 
aaanmea  leaa  than  Oniachardt.  Tbe  Connt  wrote  notes  on  Caeaar's  Comnientarlea  : 
"  Commmtairea  de  C£aar  avec  dee  notea  hiatoriqaea,  critique*,  et  militaire*, 
IT&fi."  J  bare  only  given  the  general  meaning  of  Caeui'*  nunoenvK.  The 
reader  may  consult  Oniachardt  and  Tnrpin  fia'  the  detaOt. 
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After  the  battle  many  deserters  came  over,  and  prisoners 
vrere  taken,  from  whom  Caesar  learnt  that  tbe  design  of 
the  enemy  was  to  terrify  the  small  force  of  tbe  Romans 
by  a  new  manner  of  Jig-hting,  and  to  sarround  and  destroy 
them  with  their  cavalry  as  Cario  bad  been  destroyed.  La- 
bienns  had  declared  openly  his  confidence  in  obtaining  a 
victory;  for  be  had  sixteen  hundred  Gallic  and  G-erman 
horsemen,  whom,  as  the  historian  states,  he  had  originally 
carried  over  tbe  sea  from  Bnindisiiim  to  Epims,  and  brooght 
to  Africa  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia:  be  bad  seven  thonsand 
Namidian  hcvsemen  who  used  no  biidles,  and  the  sixteen 
hundred  horsemen  of  Petreius,  who  however  came  late  on  the 
field:  be  had  also  about  four  times  as  many  in&ntiy,  and 
light  troops,  with  archers  and  slingers,  and  many  mooated 
bowmen/  The  battle  was  fought  in  a  perfectly  level  plain 
OD  the  4th  of  January,  on  tiie  sixth  day  after  Caesar's 
landing,  and  was  continued  from  the  fifth  hour  after  sunrise 
till  the  sun  set.  Petreius  was  severely  wounded  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  fight. 

Caesar  now  strengthened  his  defences.  He  formed  one 
rampart  from  Ruspina  to  the  sea,  and  another  from  his  camp, 
which  was  close  to  the  town,  also  to  tbe  sea,  and  thus  he 
eecared  a  safe  communication  both  waya.  The  misaileB  and 
military  engines  were  brought  from  the  ships  to  the  camp. 
Part  of  the  rowers  from  the  Gallic  and  Bhodian  ships,  and  the 
fighting  men  also,  were  armed  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed as  light  troops  among  the  cavalry,  in  the  same  way  as 
snch  troops  were  employed  by  the  enemy.  Caesar  also  took 
the  archers  from  the  ships,  Ityraeans,*  Syrians,  and  all  kinds, 
and  thus  increased  bis  force,  for  it  was  reported  on  the  third 
day  after  the  battle  that  Scipio  was  approaching  to  join 
Iiahienos  and  Petreius  with  eight  legions  and  three  thousand 
horsemen.  Workshops  were  set  up  for  making  arrows  and 
missiles,  casting  bullets  and  preparing  stakes.  Messengers 
and  lettera  were  sent  to  Sicily  to  procure  hurdles  and  timber 
for  the  construction  of  rams,  of  which  there  was  a  defieiency 

'  1  hmve  omitted  part  of  thii  chapter,  which  onlj  amfdicB  the  mattar.   Borne 
tnuubton  ban  miiiiiidentond  the  wivda  "  a  Brtmdiiio  truuportaTent." 
■  l^neant  from  ItTiaca  a  mnntr;  on  the  eait  nde  of  the  lake  ntMriM. 

r  i 
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in  Africa,  and  for  a  supply  of  lead  and  iron.  Caesar  was  also 
Qnder  the  necessity  of  importing  com  for  his  army.  In  tbe 
precediDg  year  the  cultivators  of  Africa,  who  were  of  the  class 
named  Stipendiarii,'  had  been  summoned  by  Scipio's  party  to 
serve  aa  soldiers  and  the  harvest  had  been  lost  for  want  of 
reapers.  The  enemy  had  also  ordered  the  com  from  all  parts 
of  the  proriace  to  be  carried  into  a  few  well  fortified  towns  and 
had  emptied  the  country :  tbe  towns,  with  tbe  exception  of 
the  few  which  could  be  defended  by  garrisons,  were  destroyed, 
tbe  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  within  tbe 
strong  places  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cultivated  lands  were 
made  a  desert.  By  kind  words  and  perenasion  Caesar  had  got 
a  little  com,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  private  persons,  and 
he  nsed  it  veiy  sparingly.  Every  day  he  visited  the  works  on 
wbicb  the  men  were  employed,  and  kept  tbvee  cohorts  on  the 
watch  against  the  enemy.  In  tbe  meantime  his  transports 
were  beating  abont  on  the  sea,  not  knowing  where  Caesar 
was ;  and  many  of  them  were  severally  attacked  by  tbe  enemy's 
boats,  and  burnt  or  taken.  Accordingly  Caesar  placed  his 
ships  abont  the  islands  on  the  coasts  and  the  harbours  to 
secure  tbe  safe  arrival  of  his  supplies.  The  islands  were  pro- 
bably the  two  small  islands  of  Kouriat  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Monestir  (Buspina),  on  the  larger  of  which  there  is  a  spring 
of  good  water.' 

Guiscbardt  remarks  that  Caesar's  position  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  recorded  in  military  history.  All  tbe 
ground  that  he  occupied  in  Africa  was  contained  within  his 
intrench m en ts,  which  were  a  few  miles  in  circuit.  Leptis,  the 
only  other  place  that  be  held,  was  protected  by  a  small 
garrison.  He  depended  on  bis  ships  for  supplies,  but  they  ran 
the  risk  of  being  intercepted  by  the  enemy's  small  craft  which 
issued  from  tbe  African  ports.  He  was  threatened  by  a  more 
formidable  force  than  that  with  which  Lahienus  had  attacked 
him ;  for  Scipio  was  coming  with  his  legions.     The  only  hope 

*  'niej  paid  a  filed  laad-tu  is  tnouej. 

1  Shaw  (p.  110,  ind  ed.)  names  them  the  Jonrie*,  vhidi  he  nnxwet  to  be  tlw 
IVrichiae  of  Strabo.  Qniuhardt  (p.  215)  namei  them  "SonrieL"  Pellinier 
(p.  98)  namei  tbem  Konriat,  "  wbicb,"  he  iB<r^  "  Earopeani  name  ConUiiraa, 
becanM  of  tbe  great  nnmhcr  of  rabbiti  found  there." 
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of  aafetj  vab  in  mAfcing  his  defences  at  Buspina  so  stroo^  that 
they  could  not  be  token  by  aseanlt,  and  in  waiting  for  fresh 
troops  and  supplies  from  Sicily.  The  situation  was  certainly 
strange  and  difficult,  but  the  courage  and  the  genius  of  the 
man  roee  above  the  danger,  and  he  saw  the  prospect  of  victory 
where  other  men  would  have  despaired  and  perished. 

Cn.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  Magnus,  does  not  appear  in 
the  AJrican  war.  We  learn  from  the  historian  (c.  22)  that  he 
was  at  Utica  doing  nothing.  Cato  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
young  man  to  activity  by  reminding  him  of  the  great  things 
which  hb  father  had  done  at  au  early  age.  Cncus  was  moved 
by  the  words  of  Cato,  and  taking  thirty  small  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  a  few  of  which  had  beaks,  sailed  from  Utica  to  Mauri- 
tania and  the  kingdom  of  Bogad,  who  was  fnendly  to  Caesar. 
He  had  with  him  two  thousand  men,  free  and  slave,  of  whom 
only  part  were  armed,  and  he  marched  with  this  wretched 
force  to  a  town  named  Ascurus,  where  Bogud  had  a  garrison. 
The  people  allowed  Fompeius  to  advance  close  up  to  the  wall 
and  the  gates,  and  then  sallied  out  and  drove  the  commander 
and  his  rabble  to  their  ships.  Fompeius  sailed  away  towards 
the  Balearic  iales,  and  the  historian  says  no  more  about  him. 
Any  man  could  have  foreseen  the  failure  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Probably  Fompeius  only  sought  a  decent  excuse  for  leaving 
Utica,  and  did  not  choose  to  serve  under  Scipio,  who  now  held 
the  place  which  the  father  of  Cneos  held  till  the  battle  of 
Fharsalia. 
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SoiPio  leavins^  a  etrong  garrison  in  Utica  marched  to  Adnime- 
tnm,  where  he  stayed  a  few  days.  From  Adrametam  he  ad- 
TBTced  by  night  to  join  LabtenaaandPetreittfi;  and  the  nnited 
forces  formed  one  camp  in  the  plain  of  Rnsptna  three  milee 
irom  Caesar's  position.  The  enemy's  caralry  were  cootinaally 
moving  about  Caesar's  lines,  and  catting  off  those  who  went 
beyond  the  ramparts  for  forage  and  water.  The  object  of 
Scipio,  who  did  not  rentare  to  attack  Caesar's  lines,  was  to 
rednce  him  by  famine,  or  to  compel  him  to  fight  i^inst 
superior  nnmbera.  Caesar's  army  was  suffering  from  want  of 
food ;  the  supplies  had  not  arrived  from  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  and 
it  was  dangerous  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  ships  to  be  on 
the  sea.  Caesar's  troops,  says  the  historian,  were  not  masten 
of  the  country  for  more  than  six  miles  in  all  directions;  nor 
indeed  so  much  as  that  in  some  directions,  if  Scipio  was  only 
three  milee  distant.  As  there  was  scarcity  of  fodder,  Caesar's 
veterans  who  had  been  in  like  difficulties  before,  collected  the 
sea^weed  from  the  shore  and  by  washing  it  in  fresh  water  made 
it  fit  for  the  beasts  to  eat.* 

Juba  hearing  of  Caesar's  difficulties  and  of  the  emallness  of 
his  force  left  his  kingdom  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  to  join  Scipio.      But  as  soon  as  lie  set  out,  F,  Sittius 

'  The  fociu  ucchuiniM  ii  itill  used  by  Die  inhabiUDti  of  Uie  Kerbeniuh 
liUndi.  The  item*  and  leav«a  are  given  to  cattle,  and  In  time  of  Kardt;  men 
eat  a  kind  of  gall,  whidi  this  marine  plant  pradocea  in  great  abundance.  TUt 
enbatance  U  yery  noariihiog  and  ia  not  at  all  diiagfrenble  to  the  taste.  In  cer- 
tain yean  all  tiie  ooeit  i«  coremd  with  tbia  «e«-weed.  FaHiieier,  Deacript.  de 
Tiui*,  p.  107. 
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and  King  Bocchua*  nnited  their  forces  and  entered  JdWs 
territories.  Sittias  was  an  Italian,  whose  name  has  appeared 
as  one  of  the  adherents  of  Catilina  (vol.  iii.  p.  231),aodhewas 
BOW  an  adventurer  in  Africa.  Sittiua  and  Bocchus  took  Cirta 
(Constantina)  the  richest  of  Jnba's  cities  j  and  two  Gaetulian 
towns,  which  refused  to  surrender  on  terms,  were  captured  and 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Juba  had  nearly  reached 
Scipio's  camp  when  he  heard  of  his  dominions  bein^  ravag^, 
and  he  resolved  to  return  and  protect  bis  own  country.  He 
even  drew  off  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Scipio,  but  he 
left  with  him  thirty  elephants.  By  this  diversion  Sittiua  did 
great  service  to  Caesar.  Dion  states  that  Sittiua  had  never 
received  any  favours  from  Caesar  and  was  not  known  to  him. 
But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Caesar  knew  Sittiua  before 
he  left  Italy  and  connected  himself  with  the  kings  of  western 
Africa  ;  and  that  he  had  now  contrived  to  secure  his  services. 
As  it  was  not  generally  known  that  Caesar  had  landed  in 
the  province,  and  it  was  supposed  that  one  of  his  l^ati  had 
come  with  some  troops,  Caesar  sent  letters  round  to  inform  all 
the  African  towns  of  his  arrival.  It  is  true  that  be  was  almoBt 
blockaded  by  the  enemy,  but  still  the  roads  south  of  Buspins 
were  open,  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  found  daring  men, 
who  were  willing  to  carry  his  letters.  The  chief  persons  came 
from  their  towns  to  Caesar's  camp  and  complained  bitterly  of 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  Scipio's  party. 
Caesar  was  moved  by  their  tears  and  sufferings,  and  deter- 
mined to  commence  the.  campaign  as  aoon  ae  the  fine  weather 
began  and  he  had  collected  all  bis  forces.  He  wrote  to  Sicily 
to  Alienus  and  Babirius  Postumus  and  sent  his  letters  by  a 
quick  sailing  vessel :  his  orders  were  that  they  must  bring  over 
the  troops  immediately  without  any  regard  to  the  weather : 
he  told  them  that  the  province  of  Africa  was  entirely  ruined 
by  hie  enemies,  and  if  help  did  not  come  soon,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  save  the  bare  soil,  not  even  a  house  to  take  refuge 
in.  Caesar  was  so  impatient,  that  ou  the  day  after  he  had 
despatehed  his  lettei-s  he  was  complaining  of  the  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  and  army  and  had  his  eyes  continually 

■  It  hts  been  inggestad  that  the  name  Bocchiu  should  ^K  Bognd.  But  Appinn 
(B.  C.  U.  W)  meotioiiB  Boochns  u  ■  king  of  tlie  Mamiiui,  and  Dion  (49.  c.  8)  alio. 
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directed  to  the  sea.  He  saw  tbe  country  houses  baming,  the 
lands  wasted,  the  cattle  driven  oflT  and  killed,  towns  and  forts 
destroyed  and  deserted,  and  the  chief  people  massacred  or 
loaded  with  chains,  and  their  children  nnder  the  name  of 
hostages  carried  off  into  slavery,  while  his  small  force  pre- 
vented him  from  assisting  these  wretched  people.  While  all 
this  was  going  on,  he  kept  his  men  to  their  works,  streDgtheoed 
his  camp,  built  towers  and  forts  and  pushed  forward  his  defences 
even  into  the  sea  by  constructing  embankments. 

Scipio  daring  this  time  was  training  his  elephants,  for 
which  purpose  he  formed  two  lines :  one  line  of  slingers  repre- 
senting an  enemy  attacked  the  elephants  in  front  with  small 
stones;  behind  them  he  placed  men  in  order  of  battle,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  stones  were  directed  against  the  elephants  and  the 
terrified  animals  turned  round  upon  those  in  the  rear,  attempted 
to  drive  them  back  towards  the  slingers ;  but  this  was  done 
with  great  difficulty,  for  elephants  can  only  be  trained  by  long 
practice,  and  even  then  they  are  as  dangerous  to  those  who 
employ  them  as  they  are  to  the  enemy. 

C.  Yergilius,  who  was  at  Thapsus  (Demas)  a  seaport  south 
of  Leptis,  and  observed  that  some  vessels  which  contained 
Caesar's  soldiers  were  severally  sailing  about  in  ignorance  of 
Caesar's  position,  took  a  ship  of  the  class  of  "  actuariae  "  and 
manning  it  with  soldiers  and  archers,  and  sending  also  some 
boats  to  assist  them,  pursued  the  vessels.  He  attacked  several 
of  them  unsuccessfully,  but  at  last  he  fell  in  with  one,  in 
which  there  were  two  young  men,  named  Titii,  Spaniards  and 
tribunes  of  the  fifUi  legion,  whose  father  had  been  put  into 
the  Roman  senate  by  Caesar.  Ther6  was  in  the  same  vessel 
Titus  Salienns,  a  centurion  of  tbe  same  legion,  who  had  be- 
sieged in  Messana  the  legate  M.  Messala,  and  addressed  mu- 
tinous language  to  him  :  he  had  also  seized  money  and  things 
which  were  intended  to  decorate  Caesar's  triumph,  and  he  was 
now  afraid  of  being  punished.  For  this  reason  he  persuaded 
t^e  young  men  to  make  no  resistance  and  to  surrender  to  Ver^ 
gilius.  The  Titii  were  taken  to  Scipio,  who  after  putting 
them  in  prison  for  two  days  ordered  them  to  be  executed.  The 
executioners  allowed  the  elder  brother  at  his  request  to  die 
first.     This  is  an  example  of  the  savage  temper  of  Scipio. 
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The  cavalry  on  both  sides,  ivho  kept  watch  before  tbe  camps, 
were  daily  engaged  in  light  Bkirmishee ;  and  Bometimes  the 
Gtennane  and  Graals  of  LabienuB  would  moke  a  truce  with 
Caesar's  horsemen,  and  the  raen  would  talk  together.  In  the 
meantime  Labienna,  the  most  enterprising  commander  on 
Scipio's  side,  took  a  part  of  the  cavalry  and  turning  Caesar's 
poeilson  attempted  to  seize  Leptis,  which  Saeema  held ;  bat 
the  fortiBcations  being  strong  and  the  town  well  provided  with 
military  engines,  bis  assaalts  were  easily  repelled.' 

While  the  two  armies  were  face  to  face,  it  was  Scipio's 
practice  to  draw  np  his  men  about  tiiree  hnndred  pacea  in 
front  of  his  lines,  and  to  keep  them  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  As  Caesar  did  not  stir,  Soipio  conceived  great  con- 
tempt for  him,  and  bringing  out  all  his  force  and  the  thirty 
elephants  in  front  with  towers  on  their  backs,  placed  his  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  in  a  long  line,  and  on  one  occasion  took  a 
position  not  far  from  Caesar's  camp.  Caesar  ordered  his  men, 
who  had  gone  out  from  the  lines  for  forage,  wood,  and  what- 
ever was  required  for  his  defences,  to  return  slowly  without 
disorder  and  to  resume  their  places.  The  cavalry  also,  who 
were  posted  as  picquets,  were  ordered  to  keep  their  ground 
antil  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  reach  them  with  missiles, 
and  if  they  approached  still  nearer,  to  retire  within  the  lines 
in  good  order.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry  received  instruc- 
tions to  keep  their  place  and  remain  under  arms.  Caesar  did 
not  appear  on  the  ramparts  to  give  these  orders,  for  such  was 
his  admirable  military  skill,  says  the  author,  that  he  remained 
in  his  tent  and  sent  his  iustmctiona  by  others.  Though  the 
enemy  now  relied  on  their  superior  force,  yet  they  knew  that 
they  had  been  often  routed  by  Caesar,  that  he  had  spared  and 
pardoned  some  of  them ;  and  Caesar  was  certain  that  the  re- 
membrance of  these  facts  and  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
feebleness  would  prevent  them  from  attacking  his  camp,  which 
woe  well  fortified.  Tbe  rampart  was  high,  the  ditches  deep, 
and  beyond  tbe  rampart  the  ground  was  so  well  planted  with 
caltrops,  such  as  were  used  at  the  blockade  of  Alesia  (vol.  iv. 
p.  S40)  that  the  enemy  could  not  approach  his  works,  even  if 

■  See  Qoiaclurdfi  reniHrk  (p.  220,  note  b)  on  Qua  itoiy  of  sd  aiunlt  made 
on  ■  fortified  place  bj  csvalry. 
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they  were  nndefended.  He  had  also  a  great  suppl;  of  scor- 
pione,  catapults,  and  missiles  used  for  the  defence  of  fortified 
places.  All  this  preparation  had  been  made  on  accountof  the 
smallness  of  fais  numbers  and  the  want  of  experience  in  bU 
men,  and  not  because  of  the  strangth  of  the  enemy  and  he- 
oause  be  was  afraid  of  them :  he  was  well  content  that  tbey 
should  think  that  be  was  frightened.  Ue  did  not  refuse  to 
fight  because  be  bad  no  confidence  in  his  troops  :  be  thought 
it  would  not  be  creditable  to  bim  after  his  great  deeds  ia 
arms,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  enemies,  to  gain  a  htoody 
victor}'  over  the  remnant  of  his  opponents  who  bad  rallied 
after  being  dispersed.  He  bore  therefore  their  iusolence  and 
their  self-confidence  till  some  part  of  the  veteran  legions  should 
arrive  by  the  second  convoy.  The  author  evidently  intends  to 
excnxe  Caesar's  inaction,  and  to  explain  his  reasons  for  not 
accepting  battle;  as  if  it  was  not  reason  enough  for  a  general 
to  refnse  to  fight,  when  be  could  safely  refuse  and  expected 
every  day  to  be  stronger.  The  contempt,  which  Caesar  is  here 
said  to  have  had  for  his  enemies,  often  appears  in  his  own 
history  of  the  Civil  War;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  author 
may  have  had  some  journal  or  memoranda  of  Caesar  made 
during  the  African  war.  The  general,  according  to  his 
fashion,  was  always  busy  about  something,  and  when  be  sat  in 
his  tent  and  sent  out  his  orders  on  this  occasion,  we  may  be 
certain  that  be  was  reading  or  writing,  and  possibly  patting 
down  something  which  the  historian  used  for  his  narrative. 

Scipio  stayed  a  short  time  in  his  position,  and  taking  back 
bis  men  to  their  camp  boasted  of  the  terror  which  he  had 
struck  into  Caesar's  men  and  promised  his  troops  a  sure  and 
speedy  victory,  Caesar  sent  bis  men  again  to  their  work 
and  kept  the  young  soldiers  constantly  employed  on  the 
defences.  At  this  time  Kumidians  and  Gaetolians  were  daily 
leaving  Scipio :  some  went  home,  and  others  came  in  great 
numbers  to  Caesar,  for  tbey  heard  that  he  was  connected  by 
the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  C.  Marius,  to  whom  they 
and  their  ancestors  owed  great  obligations.  Caesar  gave 
letters  to  the  more  distinguished  of  these  deserters  to  deliver 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  whom  he  exhorted  to  aim  and  no 
longer  to  submit  to  hie  enemies. 
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At  this  time  commiBBtoBera  arrived  at  Caesar'ff  camp  from 
Acillft,'  a  free  town,  wbo  declared  that  the  people  were  ready 
to  obey  his  orders,  but  they  entreated  him  to  send  a  force  to 
protect  them,  and  they  wonld  supply  him  with  com  and  any 
thing  that  they  had.  Caeear  sent  C.  Meseius  with  Bome 
troops.  When  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Acilla  reached 
Adrnmetnm,  where  Considiue  Loo^b  commanded  with  two 
legions  and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  he  immediately  marched 
towards  Aeilla  with  eight  cohorts;  bntMessius  arrived  before 
him,  and  Conaidiaa  returned  to  Adnimetnm.  A  few  days 
later  Labienus  brought  or  sent  some  cavalry,  and  Considins 
oame  again  and  made  a  camp  before  Acilla  for  the  pnrpose  of 
besieging  the  place.  The  position  of  this  town  is  determined 
only  by  conjecture.  The  narrative,  as  Guiechardt  says,  shows 
that  the  place  was  not  south  of  Buspina.  It  probably  lay 
between  Buspina  and  Admmetum,  and  in  the  interior. 

Caesar's  great  difficulties  were  now  coming  to  an  end. 
When  Sallustius  arrived  at  the  Kerkennah  islands,  C.  Deci- 
miDs,  who  had  charge  of  them  with  a  large  body  of  slaves, 
made  his  escape  in  a  boat :  the  islanders  received  Sallustius, 
who  found  a  great  quantity  of  (x>m,  loaded  the  merchant 
ships  which  were  lying  there,  and  sent  it  to  Caesar.  Alienus, 
the  proconEul  of  Sicily,  in  obedience  to  Caesar's  orders  em- 
barked in  transports  at  Lilybaeum  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth legions,  eight  hundred  Gallic  horsemen,  and  a  thousand 
slingers  and  archers.  This  second  convoy  reached  Ruspina 
on  the  fourth  day.  Thus  Caesar  at  the  same  time  received 
supplies,  and  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  anxiously 
expected.  The  soldiers  and  the  horsemen,  after  being  allowed 
a  little  time  to  recover  from  their  fatigne  and  the  effects  of 
sickness,  were  distributed  among  the  forts  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  lines.  The  ships  wore  sent  back  to  Lilybaeum 
to  bring  the  remainder  of  the  army.* 

*  It  U  donblful  what  the  name  u,  Acilla,  AcLill*  orAcbolU.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Uvj,  83.  c.  iS. 

*  ThQ  t«it  of  the  Afriom  War  (c.  85)  containl  a  atory  of  Scipio  len^ag  two 
OaetolUiu  to  Caesar  under  pretence  of  deeertingr,  but  in  fact  to  art  ai  tfnei. 
The  nBTTstive  u  rejected  b.T  Qniacbardt,  and  for  good  reuooa,  I  think.  If  the 
ator;  ia  true,  the  final  nenlt  of  tin  niuion  waa  that  the  Qaetnliani  betrayed 
Sdpio,  and  nun;  ai^en  from  tin  fonrth  and  liith  l«gioiu  deaeitad  to  CaeMr. 
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Cato  ma  not  idle  in  the  meantime  at  TJtica,  He  waa  con- 
tinually enrolling  freedmen,  native  Africaoa,  slaves,  all  indeed 
who  were  old  enough  to  carry  arms,  and  sending  off  his 
rabble  to  Scipio.  The  improved  prospects  of  Caesar,  or  some 
other  caose,  brought  to  him  commissioners  from  'Hkiedra  or 
ThisdruB,*  in  which  town  the  Italian  merchants  and  the 
cultivators  had  stored  three  hundred  thousand  modii  of  wheat : 
they  informed  Caesar  of  this  great  supply  and  entreated  him 
to  send  a  force  to  protect  it  and  their  property.  At  the 
present  Caesar  oould  only  thank  the  people  of  Thisdms :  he 
promised  that  he  would  soon  despatch  some  troops,  and  sent 
the  commissioners  off  with  words  of  comfort.  Caesar's  ally 
Sittios  was  doing  more  for  him  than  Cato  did  for  Scipio. 
He  entered  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  where  he  took  by 
assault  a  strong  hill  fort,  in  which  Jaba  had  pkced  com  and 
other  material  of  war. 

*  GnUctiarcIt  MmiiDM  that  Thiidnu  ww  noar  AcLlla,  bat  he  U  miitakeii.  Tha 
place  ii  now  El  Jem.  Thiadra*  wmt  wath  of  Biupina  in  the  interior  aad  too 
diituit  for  Caeeir  to  eend  troopt  there.  If  it  hod  bMH  atmi  Ai-ilU,  Cmmt 
mi(^t  have  wnt  troope  to  Thiidroi  u  etxij  u  to  Acill* :  bnt  ha  hid  none  to 
■pare;    8«e  farther  t«m*rki  on  Thudnu  below. 
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Ok  the  SStli  of  January  about  the  first  watcli  Caesar  ordered 
the  scouts  to  he  ready  and  all  who '  were  necessary  for  the 
purpose  which  he  had  iu  view.  Nobody  knew  his  design. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  watch  he  ordered  all  the 
legions  to  leave  the  camp  and  to  follow  bim  towards 
Buspina,  in  which  town  be  had  a  garrison.  He  then  de- 
scended a  gentle  slope  and  following  the  left  part  of  the  plain  led 
his  legions  along  the  sea.  This  plain,  which  was  about  twelve 
miles  in  extent,  was  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  not  very 
high,  which  began  at  the  coast  and  formed  a  kind  of  theatre. 
On  this  ridge  were  a  few  lofty  eminences,  on  which  stood 
several  towers  and  ancient  watch-posts,  and  in  the  furthest  of 
them  Scipio  had  placed  a  force.  Caesar's  olgect  was  to  occupy 
part  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  plain,  for  he  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  meet  Scipio  ou  level  ground.  After 
ascending  the  ridge  Caesar  began  to  form  earth-works  on 
evety  eminence  and  at  every  tower.  When  he  had  advanced 
nearly  as  &r  as  the  furthest  hill  and  tower,  which  was  nearest 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  which  position,  as  it  has  been  said, 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  halted  awhile  and  after 
examining  the  ground  and  placing  his  cavalry  to  protect  the 
legions,  he  ordered  a  ditch  to  be  made  on  the  plateau  of  the 
ridge,  from  the  point  to  which  he  had  advanced,  to  that  from 
which  he  had  set  out. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  what  he  was  doing,  alt  their 

>  "  Apparitom."    I  do  not  know  ivbo  ttw;  w«re. 
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cavalry  was  brought  out  of  the  camp  about  a  mile  from  tJie 
lines  and  arranged  in  lighting  order :  the  infantry  was  placed 
in  the  rear  about  four  hundred  paces  from  the  camp.  Caesar 
commanded  hia  men  to  continue  their  work ;  but  when  the 
enemj  had  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  half  and  he  saw 
that  their  purpose  was  to  drive  his  men  away,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  withdraw  them,  he  ordered  a  troop  of  Spanish 
cavalry  to  hurry  to  the  nearest  hill  and  dislodge  the  enemy, 
and  a  few  light-armed  men  were  sent  to  support  them.  The 
Numidians,  who  occupied  the  hill,  were  driven  off;  some  were 
made  prisoners,  others  were  wounded  and  the  hill  was  taken 
by  Caesar's  men,  Obgerving  what  had  happened,  Labienos 
took  almost  all  the  right  wing  of  his  cavalty  from  the  position 
which  they  occupied,  and  hastened  to  protect  the  flying  Numi- 
dians.  Caesar  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  and  sent 
the  left  wing  of  his  cavalry  to  cut  off  Lahienus  from  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

In  the  plain  there  was  a  large  country  house  defended  by 
four  towers,  which  prevented  Labienus  from  seeing  that  he 
was  intercepted  by  Caesar's  horsemen :  and  in  fact  he  only 
saw  them  when  they  began  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  his  troops. 
The  Numidian  cavalry  turned  round  and  fled  in  terror  towards 
the  camp;  but  the  Gauls  and  Germans  maintained  their 
ground  till  being  attacked  from  a  higher  position  and  sur- 
rounded they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  legions  of  Scipio 
bewildered  at  what  they  saw  ran  back  to  their  camp  and 
crowded  into  it  by  all  the  gates.  When  the  hills  and  plain 
were  cleared  of  Scipio's  troops,  Caesar  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat  and  placed  all  the  cavalry  within  his  lines  on  the  ridge. 
Some  of  these  Gauls  and  Germans  had  followed  Labienus 
from  Gallia  through  the  great  reputation  which  be  had, 
and  others  were  induced  by  money  and  promises :  there  were 
also  some  who  had  been  taken  at  the  defeat  of  Curio,  and 
being  spared  were  ready  to  prove  their  gratitude  by  their 
fidelity.  The  bodies  of  these  horsemen,  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  size,  lay  scattered  over  the  plain.  Labienus  on 
this  day  learned  by  experience  that  he  was  no  match  for  his 
old  general,  and  he  saved  himself  by  precipitate  flight. 

Ouischardt  remarks  that  Caesar  by  his  new  position  covered 
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the  towns  of  Bufipina,  Leptis  and  others  from  which  he  drew 
Buppliee :  he  could  watch  the  eoeniy  closely  and  look  out  for 
opportunities  of  fighting  with  advantage.  Caesar  does  not 
say  how  his  lines  to  the  sea  from  Raspina  and  bis  camp  were 
protected,  Lut  we  have  been  told  that  they  were  so  etronj^  as 
hardly  to  require  protection;  and  Scipio  could  not  attack 
them  without  riek  of  being  taken  in  the  flank  and  rear  by 
Caesar  from  his  new  lines. 

.  On  the  next  day  CacHar  led  his  troops  from  their  position 
and  drew  them  up  in  the  plain,  but  Scipio  did  not  leave  his 
camp.  Caesar  then  advanced  slowly  along  the  foot  of  the 
hilk,  and  approached  nearer  to  Scipio's  camp.  The  legions 
wwe  now  less  than  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Uzita,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Scipio,  whence  he  got  water  and  other 
supplies ;  and  as  he  was  afraid  of  losing  the  place  he  came 
out  of  his  camp,  and  formed  his  troops  in  four  lines :  the  firet 
line  was  composed  of  companies  of  cavalry  with  intervals 
between  them,  which  were  filled  up  by  the  elephants  which 
carried  towere  and  armed  men.  Caesar  thought  that  Scipio 
intended  to  fight,  but  he  halted  before  the  town  and  covered 
his  centre  by  it :  bis  right  and  left  wings,  where  the  ele- 
phants were  placed,  stood  in  full  sight  of  his  opponents. 
Caesar  waited  till  near  sunset,  but  Scipio  did  not  leave  bis 
ground,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  intended  to  defend  himself 
in  this  position,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not  to  fight  in 
tbe  open  plain.  Caesar  therefore  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
approach  nearer  to  Uzita,  for  he  knew  that  there  was  a  large 
body  of  Numidians  in  the  town  and  that  it  covered  the 
enemy's  centre ;  it  would  therefore  be  difficult  at  the  same 
time  to  assault  Uzita,  and  to  fight  on  the  right  and  left  wings 
in  an  unfavourable  position  with  his  men,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  all  day.  Accordingly  Caesar  led  back  hie  troops, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  began  to  extend  his  lines  further 
towards  tbe  enemy. 

During  this  time  Cooeidius  was  besieging  Acilla  where 
Messins  commanded.  Considius  brought  his  works  up  to 
the  place  several  times,  but  they  were  burnt  by  tbe  towns- 
men. When  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Scipio's  cavalry,  he 
destroyed  all  the  corn,  of  which  he  had  a  great  store  in  the 
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camp,  waated  the  wine,  oil,  and  other  supplies,  raised  the 
siege,  sent  back  part  of  the  troops  to  Scipio  and  retired  by  a 
circuitous  road  through  Juba's  kingdom  to  Adrumetum. 

The  author  (c.  44)  gives  another  example  of  Scipio's  aavage 
character.  A  ship,  which  belonged  to  the  second  convoy  aod 
contained  two  Bomao  equites,  was  carried  by  the  wind  to 
ThapsiiB  and  taken  by  Ve^lius.  Another  vessel  was  taken 
by  the  Seet  of  Varus  and  M.  Octavius  at  the  island  A^i- 
munis,  Zavamoore,  io  the  gulf  of  Carthage.  It  contained 
some  veterans  with  a  centurion  and  some  recruits,  all  of  whom 
Varus  eent  to  Scipio.  The  general  offered  them  their  lives 
and  rewards,  if  they  would  join  him ;  but  the  centurion,  who 
belonged  to  the  fourteenth  l^ion,  refused  the  ofier  ;  he  would 
not  tight  against  his  old  commander,  but  he  waa  ready  to  give 
Scipio  evidence  of  the  kind  of  men  who  served  Caesar.  He 
proposed  that  Scipio  should  select  his  bravest  cohort  and 
allow  him  to  take  ten  of  his  comrades  who  were  now  in 
Scipio's  power,  and  they  would  show  by  their  courage  what 
he  ought  to  expect  from  his  own  men.  The  story  is  rather 
strange,  but  if  the  centurion  expected  that  he  should  certainly 
lose  his  life,  we  may  suppose  that  he  preferred  beiu^  killed  in 
the  unequal  contest  to  dying  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner- 
Scipio  maddened  by  the  taunt  made  a  sign  to  his  centurions, 
and  the  bold  Roman  was  massacred  in  his  presence.  The 
rest  of  the  veterans  were  put  to  death  outside  of  the  camp  in 
a  cruel  manner,  and  the  recruits  were  distributed  among  the 
legions.  The  two  equitea,  who  had  been  taken  by  Vergilius, 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  before  Scipio,  from  which  we 
conclude  that  they  were  sent  to  him,  but  we  are  not  told  why 
they  escaped  deatb.  Caesar  was  vexed  at  the  negligence  of 
those  who  were  stationed  off  Thapsns  in  the  ships  of  war  to 
protect  his  transports;  they  were  ignominiously  dismissed 
from  the  army  and  be  issued  a  general  order  in  which  they 
were  severely  censured. 

During  this  time  Caesar's  army  experienced  one  of  those  hor- 
rible storms  which  are  common  in  this  part  of  Africa.  At  the 
setting  of  the  Pleiades,  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night, 
there  came  a  violent  hurricane  accompanied  with  hail  as  large 
OS  stones.     The  men  were  not  in  winter-quarters  according  to 
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costom,  acd  it  was  now  the  third  or  fonrth  d&y '  that  they 
were  poshing  their  works  forward  towards  the  enemy,  and  as 
they  were  thus  constantly  employed  on  their  entrenchments, 
they  had  no  time  to  look  after  themselves.  When  they  were 
brought  over  from  Sicilyj  Caeear  woold  not  allow  anything 
to  be  put  on  board  the  vessels  except  the  soldier  and  his  arme ; 
and  since  their  arrival  in  Africa  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fornieh  themselves  with  anything,  and  in  oonseqaence  of  the 
high  price  of  food  they  had  expended  all  the  money  that  they 
had,  and  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  only  a  few 
had  tentg  of  skins  to  shelter  then!!.  The  rest  protected  them- 
selves under  huts  made  of  their  own  clothing  and  of  leeda 
and  thin  branches  interwoven.  The  rain  and  bail  threw  down 
the  wretched  coverings,  the  fires  were  extingnisbed,  and  all 
the  food  in  the  camp  was  spoiled.  The  men  rambled  abont 
in  confusion  and  could  only  protect  their  heads  with  their 
shields.  The  points  of  the  pila  of  the  fifth  l^on  appeared  to 
be  in  a  blaze  (o.  47). 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Scipio's  cavalry  bad  reached 
Juba,  who  now  left;  Saburra  with  part  of  his  army  to  oppose 
Sittius,  and  came  at  Scipio's  request  to  join  him.  He  brought 
three  legions,  eight  hundred  horsemen  who  had  bridles,  a 
great  number  of  Numidian  horsemen  who  used  no  bridles 
and  of  light-armed  troops,  and  thirty  elephants.  He  made 
his  camp  near  that  of  Scipio.  The  soldiers  of  Caesar  had 
looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the  arrival  of  Juba,  hut  when 
he  came  and  they  saw  what  kind  of  troops  be  had,  their  fears 
were  dispelled.  However  it  appeared  that  the  king's  troops 
gave  Scipio  confidence,  for  on  the  next  day  he  brought  out 
all  bis  men  with  those  of  the  king  and  the  sixty  elephants, 
and  formed  them  in  battle  order  in  such  way  as  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  display.  He  advanced  from  bis  entrench- 
ments a  little  further  than  usual,  but  he  soon  returned  to  his 
camp. 

Caesar  knowing  that  nearly  all  the  troops  which  Scipio 
expected  had  arrived  and  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battle, 
advanced  with  hie  forces  along  the  plateau,  and  began  to 

>  "  In  tertio  qnutoqiu  die."    Tb*  text  may  iwt  be  qaite  correct. 
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extend  his  lines  and  make  his  forts,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  who  relied  on  their  nDmbera  from  seizing  the  nearest 
hill  and  stopping'  Caesar's  progress.  But  I^bienas  had 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  same  hill,  and  as  he  was 
nearer  to  it,  he  got  possession.  There  was  a  depression  of 
considerable  extent  and  with  steep  sides,  which  contained 
many  holes  resembling  caverns,  and  Caesar  must  cross  this 
depression  before  he  oould  reach  the  hill  which  he  desired  to 
take :  beyond  the  depression  there  was  an  old  olive  plantation 
thick  pUuted.  Labienus  saw  this,*aDd  being  well  acqoainted 
with  the  ground  he  placed  "himself  in  the  depression  and  in 
the  olive  plantation  with  part  of  his  cavalry  and  light-armed 
troops,  and  also  pnt  cavalry  behind  the  hill  in  ambuscade, 
with  this  purpose  that  as  soon  as  he  had  fallen  on  Caesar's 
l^ons,  the  cavalry  should  show  themselves  on  the  hill,  and 
Caesar's  men  being  terrified  hy  the  attack  in  front  and  in 
rear  and  unable  either  to  advance  or  to  retreat  shonld  be  cut 
to  pieces.  Caesar  knew  nothing  of  the  ambuscade,  but  with 
his  usual  caution  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  and  when 
he  reached  the  place,  the  men  of  Labienus,  either  foi^etting 
their  orders  or  being  afraid  of  being  surprised,  came  out  of 
their  hiding  places,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  made  their  way  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  pursued  by  Caesar's  horsemen,  who  killed 
some  of  them,  made  the  rest  prisonore,  and  then  mounted 
the  hill  and  driving  away  the  cavalry  of  Labienus  got  pes- 
session  of  it.  Labienus  with  part  of  the  cavalry  escaped  witii 
difficulty  (c.  50). 

Caesar  now  distributed  the  work  among  his  l^ons  and 
made  a  camp  on  the  hill  of  which  he  had  got  possession. 
Then  beginning  at  his  principal  camp  he  ordered  two  trenches 
to  be  dng  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  opposite  to  Uzitta, 
which  was  in  the  plain  between  his  camp  and  Scipio's  and  in 
the  poEEcssioD  of  Scipio :  these  two  trenches  were  formed  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  meet  severally  at  the  rigrht  and  left 
angles  of  the  town.  Caesar's  design  was,'  when  he  should 
have  brought  his  forces  nearer  to  the  town  and  have  com- 
menced the  attack,  that  his  flanks  should  be  protected  by  the 
lines,  and  he  might  not  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  nume- 
rous cavalry  and  hindered  in  the  assault.     He  also  wished 
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to  ikcilitttto  oonuDonication  with  the  towtumen,  bo  that  if 
any  were  willing  to  desert  to  him,  they  might  do  bo  e&oily, 
instead  of  ooming  over  to  him  with  great  riak,  which  bad 
beeo  the  case  before.  He  also  wished  by  approaching 
nearer  to  the  enemy  to  leam  whether  he  hwi  the  intention 
of  fighting.  Farther,  the  ground  in  these  parts  formed  a 
boUow  in  which  wells  could  be  made,  and  at  present  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  at  a  distance  a  scanty  supply  of  water. 
While  the  legions  were  at  work,  a  part  of  them  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  in  front  of  the  trenches  stood  close  to  the 
enemy,  whose  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  were  constaatly 
skirmishing.  One  evening  when  Caesar  was  leading  hi) 
troops  back  to  the  camp  from  the  works,  Juba,  Scipio  and 
Labienos  with  all  the  cavalry  and  light- armed  force  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  legionary  soldiers,  Caesar's  horsemen 
were  driven  back  a  little  by  this  unexpected  attack,  hut  he 
immediately  ordered  the  legions  to  tarn  round  from  their 
march  to  the  camp,  and  to  sapport  his  cavalry,  who  being  thug 
encouraged  fell  quickly  upon  the  Numidians  who  were  pur- 
suing eagerly  and  in  disorder,  drove  them  back  to  Juba's  camp 
and  killed  a  great  number.  If  the  iight  had  not  h^ipened  at 
nightfall,  and  the  dust  raised  by'the  wind  had  not  prevented 
everything  from  being  seen,  Juba  and  Labienus  might  have 
been  taken  aod  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed.  In  the  meantime  a  wonderful  number  of  men  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  legions  of  Scipio  fled,  some  to  the  oamp  of 
Caesar,  and  others  in  whatever  direction  they  could  escape ; 
and  also  many  of  the  horsemen,  who  had  served  under  Curio 
and  now  had  no  confidence  in  Scipio  and  his  forces  did  the 

During  these  movements  about  U2itta,  two  legions  from 
Sicily,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  which  had  been  embarked  in 
transports,  arrived  near  the  Afiican  coast  not  &r  from  Ros- 
piiia;  but  as  the  men  could  see  Caesar's  vessels  which  were 
stationed  at  Thapsus,  and  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  be  looking  for  the  traDsporte  from  Sicily,  they 
stood  out  from  the  land,  and  after  being  tossed  about  for 
some  days  and  snSering  from  wuit  of  water  and  food  at  last 
they  reached  Caesar.    When  the  legions  were  landed,  CaeBar, 
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who  did  not  forget  the  mutiaous  behaviour  of  these  soldiers  in 
Italy,  and  the  pillage  committed  by  certain  persons,  had  an 
opportunity  of  punishing  C.  Avienus,  a  tribune  of  the  tenth 
l^on,  who  had  filled  a  veasel  with  provieioDB,  and  his  own 
slaves  and  beasts  of  burden,  bat  had  not  carried  a  single  soldier. 
He  called  tt^ether  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  all  the  l^ons 
and  told  them  that  he  wished  that  certain  men  had  put  a  stop 
to  their  disorderly  behaviour  and  bad  not  abused  his  kindness 
and  patience;  but  as  these  men  fixed  no  limits  to  their  mis- 
conduct, he  would  himself  g^ve  a  lesson  in  military  fashion 
that  others  might  be  taught  to  behave  diSerently.  "Yaa 
C.  Avienus,"  he  said,  "  excited  the  soldiers  in  Italy  agiunst  tbe 
commonwealth  and  plundered  the  towns;  you  have  been 
useless  to  me  and  to  the  commonwealth ;  you  have  embarked 
yonr  staves  and  beasts  in  place  of  soldiers,  and  by  this  yoar 
conduct  at  this  critical  time  the  commonwealth  is  deprived  of 
men;  for  these  reasons  I  expel  you  ignominiously  from  my 
army  and  order  you  to  leave  Africa  immediately."  He  dis- 
missed the  tribune  Aulus  Fonteius  as  a  bad  citizen.  Three 
centurions,  who  are  named,  were  also  diEmissed  as  good  for 
nothing  either  in  war  or  in  peace.  All  these  men  with  a  single 
slave  each  were  put  in  separate  vessels,  and  as  we  suppose, 
sent  off  somewhere  (c.  54). 

Tbe  Gketulian  deserters,  whom  Caesat  had  sent  off  with 
letters  and  instmctions,  easily  persuaded  their  countrymen  to 
revolt  from  Juba  and  to  arm  against  him.  Juba,  who  had 
DOW  three  enemies  to  oppose,  Caesar,  Sittins  and  the  Gaetu- 
lians,  was  compelled  by  this  unexpected  revolt  to  send  off 
against  the  rebels  six  of  the  cohorts  which  he  had  brought  to 
Scipio, 

Caesar's  lines  to  TTzitta  being  now  finished  and  bronght  np 
to  the  town  just  out  of  reach  of  missiles,  he  made  a  camp  and 
placed  numerous  ballistae  and  scorpions  in  front  of  it  and  con- 
tinually harassed  the  men  who  defended  the  walls.  We  must 
assume  that  Caesar's  camp  occupied  the  interval  between  the 
two  lines,  and  that  he  had  pushed  forward  earthworks  from 
that  side  of  his  camp  which  was  opposite  to  Uzitta*     He  also 

■  Gniichardt  (p.  244)  has  here  a  asetol  doU  :  "  En  refl&huMUit  qoa  Ceair 
rmplo;*  I>  pini  gnnde  partis  de  son  rud^  pour  proteger  toua  cea  traraiu,  ou 
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brought  five  legions  from  hia  large  camp  on  the  hilb:  By 
bmging  hie  men  so  near  to  the  enemy  Caesar  gained  the 
advantage  which  he  expected.  The  officers  and  men  of  higher 
rank  on  both  sides  were  brought  near  to  one  another,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  talking  together.  On  the  side  of  Scipio 
the  Gaetalians  of  rank  in  the  king's  cavalry  and  the  com- 
manders of  horse  were  men  whose  lathers  had  served  ouder 
C.  Marius,  and  had  received  lands  from  him,  and  after  Solla 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power  had  been  placed  under  king 
Hiempsal  the  father  of  Juba  (vol.  ii.  p.  373).  These Gaetulians 
seizing  an  opportunity  when  the  night  fires  had  been  lighted^ 
went  ofif  with  their  horses  and  servants  about  one  thousand  in 
number  to  Caesar's  camp  at  Uzitta.  l^is  defection  troubled 
Scipio  and  his  officers,  and  the  more  as  they  saw  shortly  after- 
wards M.  Aquinus  talking  with  C,  Sasema.  Such  a  breach 
of  discipline  was  unavoidable  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  citizens, 
friends  and  relations  were  in  hostile  camps,  and  we  have  had 
an  example  of  it  in  the  Spanish  war  (p.  61).  Scipio  sent  » 
messenger  to  tell  Aquinus  that  he  ought  not  to  speak  with  the 
enemy,  and  Aquinus  answered  that  he  should  stay  where  he 
was  till  be  had  finished  the  conference;  upon  which  Juba  sent 
one  of  his  own  officers,  who  in  the  presence  of  Sasema  forbade 
Aquinus  to  talk  any  longer.  Aquinus  obeyed  the  king's 
order  and  withdrew.  The  historian  expresses  his  indignation 
that  a  Boman  citizen  who  had  enjoyed  the  honours  conferred 
by  the  Roman  people,  should  have  obeyed  the  barbarian  Jnba 
and  not  the  messenger  of  Scipio.  But  the  king  was  not  con- 
tent with  this  treatment  of  Aquinus  "a  new  man,"  and  an 
obscure  senator :  he  behaved  more  insolently  to  Scipio,  who 
belonged  to  a  great  family,  and  was  a  man  of  high  rank. 
Before  the  king's  arrival  Scipio  wore  a  purple  cloak,  bat  the 

croinut  qn'il  «  At  Uiuer  i.  dicoarert  toot  le  temin  k  n  droiU  rt  iQiiont  m 
rotruichemeni  sur  lea  montlgnei  joiq'an  bord  de  la  iiier.  Hais,  lea  Bomaina  en 
■artaut  hon  de  lear  camp,  ne  le  digunireDt  paa  entiftrement  et  dur,  n'lLfuit 
run  k  crundrs  pour  lea  qnartkn  qa'il  eouTrait,  itut  le  mattni  de  Jeter  tontea 
lea  troapea,  deatin^  i,  la  garde  da  camp,  daiu  I'aatre  partle  de  aea  Mtrandie- 
meoa.  IXaillenra  comme  toiu  Ut  monvemena  de  I'aniiemi  poor  I'attaqDer  ds  c« 
ebU,  anraient  dA  ae  Ure  daoa  la  plains,  et  ninu  i  »  me,  il  le  conaBrra  ta<vOBi* 
lea  mojeiia  et  le  tempa  d'y  d^tMbet  anteit  de  troapea  qn'il  fkllait,  en  ae  r^lant 
anr  le  nomlue  et  la  force  daa  corps  qu  I'emwml ;  aonit  tmfilojit." 
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img  is  said  to  hare  told  bim  that  he  ought  not  to  wear  the 
same  dress  as  himself;  and  Scipio  then  pat  on  a  white  diess  in 
obedience  to  the  command  "of  this  proad  and  incompetent 
barbarian,"  as  the  historian  names  Juba. 

On  the  next  day  Scipio  brought  out  all  the  troops,  and, 
haring  taken  possessioa  of  an  eminence  not  far  from  Caesar's 
camp,  he  placed  them  in  order  of  battle.  Caesar  also  brooght 
out  his  troops  and  quickly  arranged  them  in  front  of  his  lineti 
in  the  plain,  for  be  expected  that  the  enemy  trusting  to 
nnmbers  and  the  reinforcements  of  Juba  would  attack  him. 
Riding  ronnd  and  enconraging  his  men  he  gave  the  signal  and 
waited  for  the  enemy.  He  had  good  reasons  for  not  advancing 
fcr  from  his  lines :  Uzitta,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Scipio,  contained  some  of  the  enemy's  cohorts;  and  as  Caesar's 
right  was  opposite  to  the  town,  he  was  afraid  that  if  he 
advanced  beyond  the  town,  the  enemy  would  make  a  sally,  and 
attack  him  in  flank.  Berades  this,  there  was  some  difficnlt 
ground  in  front  of  Scipio's  line  of  battle,  and  this  would  have 
been  an  obstacle  to  Caesar's  men  in  attacking  the  enemy. 

The  historian  obserrea  that  the  way  in  which  each  army 
was  arranged  for  battle,  was  worthy  of  notice.  Scipio  placed 
in  front  all  hie  legions  with  those  of  Juba;  and  behind  them 
he  placed  the  Numidian  infantry  as  a  reserve,  but  so  few  ia 
depth  and  on  so  long  a  line*  that  fmrn  a  distance  the  centre 
seemed  to  be  only  a  single  line.  On  the  right  and  left  wingB 
he  placed  the  elephants  with  equal  intervals  between  them,  and 
behind  the  elephants  the  Numidian  light-armed  troops  and  the 
auxiliaries.  He  placed  on  the  right  wing  all  the  cavalry  who 
need  bridles :  his  left  wing  was  protected  by  the  town  of 
Uzitta,  and  there  was  no  room  for  cavaliy  in  that  part.  He 
placed  the  rest  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  and  a  great  number 
of  light-armed  men  about  one  mile  to  the  right  of  the  line,  and 
near  the  foot  of  the  hills :  this  force  was  pushed  forward  at  a 
distance  from  the  enemy  and  from  his  own  troops  with  this 
purpose,  that  when  the  two  armies  should  engage,  this  cavalry 

<  OidicbaTdt  hurorrectl;  explained  the  trat  "nt  pTOcnl  ....  tideretor:" 
"  Ltiitorien  dit  ici  que  k  Iigne  Aft  Nnmidai  ^it  de  n  pen  de  hantenr,  que 
Im  Mitdab  de  C^r  nc  ■'•ppercevnient  pu  do  loin  qn'il  j  en  Hit  ntra  KcoDde, 
si  M  n'art  aai  kiln." 
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should  take  a  circnit,  enrdope  Caeaw^s  army,  and  pierce  HbB 
men  with  their  missiles. 

The  order  of  Caesar's  battle  was  this,  from  the  left  wing  to 
Hie  right.  He  had  nine  l^ous  in  the  field.  On  the  left 
wing  he  had  two  legions ;  in  the  centre  four,  and  two  on 
the  right  wing.  The  cohorts  of  the  legions  were  usually 
arranged  in  three  lioes,  one  behind  the  other;  four  cohorts 
in  the  first  line,  three  in  the  second,  and  three  in  the 
third.  The  four  centre  legions  and  the  two  on  the  right 
wing  were  joined  together  to  strengthen  the  centre,  for 
Caesar's  right  was  protected  hj  his  own  lines.  However  he 
still  formed  a  new  right  wing  out  of  some  of  the  cohorte  of  the 
second  line  and  some  recruits.  He  removed  the  third  line  to 
hia  left  wing  and  extended  it  as  far  as  the  l^on  which  wjis 
in  the  centre  of  his  line  of  hattle ;  and  this  left  consisted  of 
three  lines,  behind  one  another.  His  design  was  this :  his 
right  Sauk,  as  already  observed,  was  protected  by  his  fortifi- 
cations, but  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  left  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry,  and  therefore  Caesar 
placed  also  all  his  own  cavalry  on  the  left  fiank,  and  as  he  had 
not  complete  confidence  in  it,  he  sent  the  fifth  legion  to  support 
the  cavalry,  and  distributed  light-armed  troops  among  tbem. 
The  archers  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  army  and 
chiefly  on  the  wings*  (e.  &9). 

Id  this  order  and  at  the  distance  of  not  moro  than  three 
hundred  paces  from  one  another  the  two  armies  remuned  ftom 
morning  to  the  tenth  hour  of  the  dayj  a  thing  without 
example,  as  the  historian  says.  When  Caesar  had  begun  to 
withdraw  his  troops  to  his  lines,  the  whole  Numidian  and 
Oaetulian  unbridled  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy  moved 
towards  Caesar's  camp  on  the  hill,  while  the  bridled  cavalry  of 
Lahienufl  kept  their  ground  and  held  the  legions  in  check. 
Part  of  Caesar's  cavalry  with  the  light-armed  troops,  without 
having  received  orders,  rashly  went  ^;ainst  the  Gaetuliana  and 
crossed  a  marsh,  but  they  were  too  few  to  resist  the  enemy, 
and    being   deserted   by  the  light-armed  troops  they  were 

*  Tbl*  chapUr  is  difficult,  and  the  text  {n  put*  i>  nncertun.  OuiscIuiTdt 
]iu  a  mcfbl  note  od  it.  Ferhapa  1  hare  giten  tbe  tnie  meaning  ot  what  the 
butocian  intendad  to  aa;. 
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repulsed.  One  horseman  ww  killed,  nwDy  horses  woonded, 
asd  seven  and  twenty  of  the  light-armed  men  perished.  The 
rest  made  their  escape.  Scipio  retired  to  his  camp  delighted 
with  this  trifling  success,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  re- 
verse. On  the  following  day  some  of  Caesar's  cavalry,  who 
were  sent  to  Leptis,  fell  in  with  about  a  hundred  Numidian 
and  Qaetulian  foragers,  part  of  whom  were  killed  and  part 
were  taken  prisoDers.  In  the  meantime  Caesar  daily  brought 
his  legions  into  the  fdain  and  continued  his  works :  he  formed 
a  rampart  and  ditch  across  the  plain  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  making  excursions.  Scipio  also  worked  at  his  entrench- 
ments and  laboured  to  prevent  Caesar  from  catting  him  off 
from  the  heights.     Cavalry  skirmishes  took  place  daily. 

While  Caesar  and  Scipio  were  thus  occupied.  Varus  who 
was  at  Utica,  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Caesar's  thirt«enth 
and  fourteenth  legions  from  Sicily.  Immediately  he  brought 
down  his  ships,  which  had  been  hauled  up  during  the  winter, 
manned  them  with  Gaetnlian  rowers  and  fighting  m«i,  and 
with  the  view  of  intercepting  further  supplies  to  Caesar  sailed 
to  Admmetnm  with  fifty-five  vessels.  Caesar,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  movements,  sent  L.  Cispius  with  twenty-seven 
ships  towards  Thapsus,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  his  convoys ;  and  on  the  oth»  side 
he  despatched  Q.  Aquila  with  thirteen  vessels  northwards  to 
Adrumetum  for  the  same  purpose.  CispiuB  soon  arrived  at 
the  station  assigned  to  him.  Aquila  met  with  head-winds 
and  was  unable  to  double  a  certain  promontory,  but-he  fonnd 
a  safe  bay  in  which  be  sheltered  himself  out  of  eight  of  an 
enemy.  The  rest  of  Caesar's  fleet  was  at  sea  close  to  Leptis, 
and  the  rowers  had  quitted  their  ships  and  were  disperaed 
along  the  shore ;  some  of  them  had  gone  into  the  town  to 
buy  provisions,  and  the  fleet  was  left  in  a  defenoeless  state. 
Varns  being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  this  opportunity 
left  the  harbour  of  Adrumetum  daring  the  second  watch, 
passed  the  fleet  of  Aquila  without  seeing  him,  and  reached 
Leptis  at  daybreak,  where  he  found  the  transports  some 
distance  from  the  port,  set  fire  to  some  of  them  and  seized 
two  quinqueremea  which  were  unprotected.  Caesar  was 
examining  bis  works  when  he  heard  of  what  was  going  on  at 
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Leptie,  whicK  was  six  miles  distant.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
rode  at  foil  speed  to  Leptis,  and  ordered  all  the  Teesels  to 
follow  him :  he  himself  embarked  in  a  small  ship.  As  he 
sailed  north  he  found  Aqoila,  who  was  macti  alarmed  by  the 
number  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  which  he  had  at  last  discovered. 
Caesar  pursued  Vams,  who  was  struck  with  terror  by  Caesar's 
rapid  movements  and  his  andacity,  and  taming  his  vessels 
round  attempted  to  return  to  Adrmnetum.  After  a  pnrsuit 
of  four  miles  Caesar  overtook  Varus  and  recovered  one  of 
the  qainqueremes  with  all  the  crew  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  enemy's  men  who  had  been  put  on  board  to 
secure  it :  he  also  took  with  all  the  crew  one  of  the  enemy's 
triremes  which  had  made  resistuice.  The  rest  of  the  ships  of 
Varus  got  round  the  promontory  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
port  of  Adrametum.'  Caesar  not  being  able  to  double  the 
promontory  passed  the  night  at  anchor,  hut  at  dawn  he  came 
up  to  Adrametum,  and  Sred  the  transports  which  were  outside 
the  port,  for  all  the  other  veBsels  had  either  been  hauled  up  or 
had  got  into  the  port.  He  stayed  a  short  time  to  see  if  the 
enemy  would  fight  a  naval  battle,  and  then  returned  to  his 
camp.  The  activity  and  daring  of  Caesar  on  this  occasion 
were  admirable,  and  we  may  excuse  him  for  not  choosing  to 
entrust  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  to  any  of  his  officers.  His 
works  were  well  defended  against  the  enemy,  who  probably 
did  not  know  that  he  had  left  them,  his  abeence  was  short, 
and  his  succws  justified  this  attempt  to  secure  a  safe  passage 
for  the  rest  of  the  convoys  from  Sicily. 

The  vessel  which  Caesar  took  contained  P.  Vestrius,  a 
Boman  eques,  and  F.  Ligarius,  one  of  the  army  of  Afranius. 
Caesar  had  set  Ligarius  free  in  Spain  with  others,  and  he  then 
joined  Pompeins,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  he  escaped 
to  Varus  in  Africa.  Caesar  punished  the  man  for  his  perfidy 
and  perjury  by  putting  him  to  death.  F.  Vestrius  was  par- 
doned ;  his  brother  had  paid  at  Rome  a  certain  requisition  of 
money  which  bad  been  imposed  on  him,  and  Vestrius  justified 
himself  before  Caesar  by  proving  that  he  had  been  captured  by 
the  fleet  of  Nasidius  and  was  saved  by  Varus  at  the  moment 

*  See  Quiscbsrd^  p.  254  (note  v.)  on  tb«  potiUoo  of  Ijempta  and  of  Herds, 
IS  he  wnmsl;  mppoaad,  I  think. 
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when  he  was  beiog;  led  to  execution.  These  were  the  snffi(nent 
reafloni  for  which  Caesar  spared  Vestrius,  and  we  cannot 
blame  him  for  not  sparing  P.  Liguius  (c.  SI). 

Caeaar  still  wanted  supplies,  and  he  got  some.  It  was  ihe 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  ooantry  parts  and  in  most  of  the 
farms  to  have  concealed  cellars  under  ground  for  their  grain, 
principally  to  secure  their  stocks  in  time  of  war  and  against 
sudden  visits  from  an  enemy,  as  tiie  historian  says ;  but  it 
was  probably  the  usual  way  of  keeping  the  grain  in  this  dry 
country  (p.  162).  This  &ct  became  known  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  third  watch  he  sent  two  legions  with  cavalry  from 
hie  camp  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles ;  the  men  returned  with  a 
great  quantity  of  oom.  These  hungry  foragers  pillaged  the 
poor  African  farmers'  stores,  who  would  suffer  from  both  sides 
alike. 

Labienua  hearing  of  this  suocessful  foraging  of  Caesar,  ad- 
vanced seven  miles  from  Scipio's  camp  along  the  ridge  by  which 
Caesar's  men  had  gone  the  day  before  and  made  a  camp  for 
two  legions.  He  expected  that  Caesar  woald  often  go  in  the 
same  direction  to  forage,  and  he  formed  an  ambuscade  in 
convenient  positions  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  troops.  But  Caesar  was  informed  of  this  design  by 
some  deserters,  who  were  continually  coming  to  him,  and  he 
waited  for  a  few  days  that  the  enemy  might  relax  in  their 
vigilance.  One  morning  he  ordered  eight'  veteran  l^ons  to 
march  out  by  the  Decuman  gate,  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  enemy,  as  we  may  suppose,  and  part  of  the  cavalry,  who 
were  sent  on  ahead.  The  men  in  ambuscade  were  surprised, 
about  five  hundred  of  these  light-armed  troops  were  killed  and 
the  rest  fled.  Labienus,  with  all  his  cavalry  hurried  to  protect 
the  fugitives,  and  as  the  few  horsemen  could  not  resist  such  a 
large  force,  Caesar  brought  up  his  IpgioDs.  The  sight  of  these 
invincible  veterans  stopped  Labienus,  and  Caesar's  honemoi 
retired  in  safety.  On  the  next  day  Juba  crucified  all  the 
Numidians,  who  had  deserted  tlie  place  of  ambuscade  and 
escaped  to  their  camp. 

Caesar  was  still  in  want  of  supplies,  and  he  most  either 

'  Therv  ia  perb*)K  Mnie  mistake  in  "  right."    Sea  Onuch.  p.  266. 
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attack  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage,  or  leave  his  position  and 
seek  food  for  his  army  hy  marohing  tiirUier  south.  A  less 
skilful  and  prudent  general  might  hare  run  the  risk  of  a 
battle,  but  the  course  of  this  campaign  shows  that  Caesar  was 
always  looking  out  for  an  opportnnily  of  gaining  a  decisive 
victory  and  ending  the  war.  He  plaoed  garrisons  in  Leptis, 
Ruspina,  and  Acilla  (or  Acholla) ;  the  ships  under  Cispius  and 
Aqnila  were  sent  to  blockade  Adnimetum  and  llapsUB ;  he 
set  iire  to  his  camp,  and  during  the  fourth  wat«h  he  marched 
off  with  his  army  in  fighting  order,  probably  in  the  form 
which  the  Romans  named  "  agmen  quadratam ;"  or  in  one 
column  as  Gutschardt  supposes.  The  ha^age  was  all  placed 
OD  the  left  between  the  troops  and  the  sea,  where  they  would 
be  safe  against  the  enemy.  Caesar  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Aggar,  which  had  oflen  been  unsuocesafuUy  attacked  by  the 
GaetuUans.  Pellissier  places  A^ar  at  the  Arab  village  of 
Keneis,  where  he  found  some  rains ;  bat  Shavr  with  more 
probability  fixed  the  site  at  Boohadjar,  the  stony  city,  west  of 
Leptis,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Thapsus  (Demas).  Aggar  is 
in  the  plain,  which  is  boonded  on  the  west  by  bills.  Caesar 
made  his  camp  here  and  went  out  to  forage  among  the  farms 
with  part  of  the  army.  He  found  abundance  of  barley,  oil, 
wiue,  and  figs,  but  only  a  small  qaantity  of  wheat,  and  he 
returned  to  his  camp. 

When  Scipio  heard  of  Caesar's  departure  he  followed  with 
all  his  force  along  the  heights  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Ruspina,  and  formed  three  camps  six  miles  from  Caesar's 
camp.  There  was  a  town  named  Zeta  ten  miles  from  Scipio's 
camp,  but  so  situated  that  it  was  fourteen  miles  from  Caesar's 
camp.  Scipio  sent  two  legions  to  Zeta  to  get  com.  Caesar 
heard  of  this  from  a  deserter,  and  he  formed  a  bold  design  to 
seize  the  place  and  supply  his  own  wants.  He  removed  his 
camp  &om  the  plain  to  a  hill  where  it  would  be  in  a  safer 
position,  and  leaving  there  a  sufficient  force  he  set  out  during 
the  fourth  watch,  passed  Scipio's  camp  and  got  possession  of 
Zeta.  He  foand  that  Scipio's  legions  had  gone  some  distance 
to  forage,  bnt  as  be  was  preparing  to  go  after  them,  he  saw 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  advancing  to  the  aid  of  the  two 
legions,  and  so  he  gave  up  his  purpose.     He  captured  at  Zeta 
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C.  Miniioiaa  B«giQue,  a  B^mui  eqnes,  a  very  intiniate  frieod  of 
Scipio,  and  the  commandant  of  Zeta,  F.  Atriaa,  a  Boman  eqoes, 
who  belonged  to  the  conveDtus  of  Utica,  and  he  carried  off 
twenty-two  cameU  belonging  to  Juba.  Caeaar  left  a  garrison 
at  Zeta  with  Oppios  and  began  the  retreat  towards  his  camp. 
In  this  narrative  we  observe  that  Caesar  left  his  own  camp 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  absence,  and  per- 
haps in  full  confidence  if  the  camp  was  attacked,  which  was 
very  onnsual  in  Boman  warfare,  that  it  could  hold  out  till  his 
return.  It  was  possible  that  the  enemy  might  recapture 
Zeta;  bat  we  must  allow  that  Caesar  understood  his  business 
better  tiian  we  can,  and  he  expected  to  keep  his  enemy 
employed. 

Caesar  in  his  retreat  must  pass  Scipio's  camp,  and  when  he 
was  not  far  from  it,  Labienus  and  Afranius  with  all  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troc^  sprung  from  an  ambuscade 
upon  Caesar's  rear  just  i^ere  they  were  going  to  ascend  the 
hills.  The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  oppose  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  l^onary  soldiers  to  place  in  a  heap  the 
bundles*  which  they  were  carrying,  and  to  face  the  enemy. 
At  the  first  assault  the  eoemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops  were 
put  to  flight  and  driven  down  the  hills;  hut  aa  soon  as  Caesar 
began  to  move,  the  enemy  again  attacked  him  from  the 
nearest  heights  with  their  cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry, 
who  were  wonderfully  active  and  accnstomed  to  accompany 
the  cavalry  in  an  attack  and  to  retire  with  it.  As  they  con- 
tinued thus  to  harass  Caesar's  men,  he  saw  that  their  design 
was  to  compel  him  to  make  his  camp  on  this  ground  where 
l^ere  was  no  water,  where  his  men,  who  had  tasted  nothing 
since  the  fourth  watch  to  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
beasts  must  die  of  thirst.  It  was  now  near  sunset  and  Caesar 
moved  on  very  slowly.  Accordingly  he  withdrew  the  cavalry, 
who  had  lost  many  horses,  from  the  rear  and  put  the  legions 
there,  who  checked  the  enemy  and  enabled  the  army  to 
advance.  The  Numidians  still  hung  about  Caesar's  troops 
and  harassed  the  rear  till  during  the  first  hour  of  the  night 
Caesar  brought  back  to  the  camp  all  his  force  without  the 
*  "Sarainat"  m  no  doubt  the  proTuioni  which  bad  been  taken  at  Zeta. 
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loss  of  a  maiii  and  with  only  ten  wounded.  LaHsnus  lost 
about  three  hundred  men,  and  had  many  wounded^  and  all  hia 
troops  were  exhausted  by  the  day's  work.  Scipio  had  brought 
out  his  lemons  with  the  elephants  and  placed  tJiem  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  camp  to  terrify  Caesar's  men,  and  now  he 
led  them  back  to  the  camp.  If  Scipio  had  been  a  bold  and 
skilful  commandw,  he  might,  as  it  appears  to  us  from  the 
narrative,  hare  attacked  Caesar  with  advantage  on  his  retreat 
from  Zeta,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  his 
formidable  enemy  in  a  fair  fight'  (c.  70). 

In  order  to  prepare  his  troops  to  meet  such  enemies, 
Caesar  was  obliged  to  train  his  men,  as  a  master  trained 
his  gladiators :  to  show  how  they  should  withdraw  from 
the  enemy,  how  they  should  oppose  him,  and  how  they 
should  advance,  then  retreat  and  threaten  an  attack.  He 
even  went  "almost  so  far"  as  to  teach  them  where  and 
how  they  should  dischai^e  their  missiles.  Id  fact  the 
enemy's  light  troops  kept  Caesar's  men  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety,  for  the  cavalry  were  afraid  of  the  Numidian 
infantry  destroying  the  horses  by  their  missiles,  and  the 
legionary  soldiers  were  exhausted  in  pursuing  these  active 
men.  In  every  enconnter  Caesar  found  that  his  cavalry 
vrithout  the  legionary  soldiers  was  not  a  match  for  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  light  infantry.  He  had  not  yet  had  any 
experience  of  the  enemy's  legionary  soldiers,  nor  had  he  dis- 
covered how  he  should  be  able  to  resist  their  cavalry  and 
excellent  light  infantry  when  they  were  supported  by  the 
legions.  He  was  also  troubled  about  the  elephants,  of  which 
his  men  were  afraid;  but  he  had  attempted  to  remove  this 
difficulty  by  ordering  elephants  to  be  brought  from  Italy,  a 
fact  which  is  also  stated  by  Dion  (43.  c.  4).     The  soldiers  thus 

*  Gnuchardt  renurlni  that  the  hiatoi;  of  this  expedition  to  Zeta  ii  mrcl;  not 
b;  HirtiM,  Knd  that  it  bean  lU  the  mirki  of  being:  invented  or  altered.  So 
much  ia  trae :  Caesar  aeiied  Zeta  by  a  bold  strolce  and  suffered  inDch  on  hii 

llila  namtivo  containa  aome  atntcmenta  which  are  abanrd ;  and  !t  also  con- 
Itaini  one  apparent  contradiction.  The  writer  mjb  that  Caeaar  saw  the  enemj 
coming  np  to  sapport  hia  two  legiona :  and  he  also  aaja  at  the  end  of  chap.  70 
tbat  Scipio  brought  out  bia  I^ioni  and  placed  them  in  fhnit  of  hia  camp.  We 
may  perbapa  by  a  little  anppoaition  reconcile  these  atatementa. 
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learned  to  be  familiar  with  the  appearanoe  and  charseter  of 
these  animals,  what  part  of  the  bodj  was  TolDerable,  and 
what  part  was  exposed  when  they  were  haroessed  for  battle. 
The  horses  also  were  made  familiar  with  the  smell  and  cries  oi 
the  animal  and  his  appearance;  and  the  men  handled  tite 
beasts,  and  found  out  how  clumsy  they  were  in  their  move- 
ments j  and  the  cavalry  exercised  themselves  in  throwing 
blunted  missiles  at  them. 

The  behaviooT  of  Scipio  made  Caesar  more  circumspect,  and 
he  abandoned  bis  ancient  method  of  carrying  on  a  campaign 
and  his  former  rapidity  of  action.  His  legions  had  been 
accustomed  to  fight  in  Gaul  on  level  ground,  and  against  the 
Gaols,  who  weie  men  of  a  simple  character,  unacquainted  with 
military  stratagems,  and  trusted  only  to  their  courage  |  but 
now  he  was  compelled  to  train  his  soldiers  to  observe  the 
tricks,  ambuscades,  and  artifices  of  tbe  enemy,  and  what  they 
should  attempt  and  what  they  should  avoid.  To  accustom 
them  to  this  new  kind  of  warfare  he  did  not  keep  his  men 
in  one  spot,  bat  hurried  them  from  place  to  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foraging,  being  certain  that  the  enemy  would  follow 
him.  On  the  third  day  Caesar  placed  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  marched  past  Scipio's  camp  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  on  fair  ground ;  for  the  time  was  now  com^ 
when,  as  a  prudent  commander,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  hb 
adversaries  to  a  decisive  contest  and  to  free  himself  Irom  tbe 
difficulties  caused  by  insufficient  supplies.  But  the  enemy 
refused  the  challenge  and  Caesar  at  the  approach  of  evening 
led  back  bis  legions  to  their  camp. 

During  this  time  commissioners  came  from  Vaga,'  a  town 
near  to  Zeta.  They  asked  Caesar  to  send  them  a  garrison, 
and  promised  him  supplies.  It  was  through  the  favour  of  the 
gods  to  Caesar,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  that  a  deserter  came 
and  informed  the  commissioners  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  which  it  seems  that  Caesar  had  sent,  Juba  with  his 
forces  had  reached  Vacca,  surprised  it,  massacred  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  a  man  and  given  up  the  place  to  his  soldiers  to 
plunder.     Caesar  now  reviewed  his  army  on  the  21st  of  March, 

1  TUi  town  hu  the  ume  nune,  V&ee«  or  Vag*,  m  ■  town  in  th«  Dcrtb  of 
ZcugiUna  i  but  thii  Vicex  or  Vaga  vu  near  Zeta. 
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and  the  next  day  advancing  five  miles  from  liis  camp  placed 
his  troops  about  two  miles  from  Scipio,  and  again  offered  him 
battle ;  but  as  the  enem j  would  not  fight,  he  led  hia  men  back, 
and  on  the  next  day  advanced  towards  Sarsnra,  where  Scipio 
had  a  garrison  ofNumidians  and  had  collected  stores  of  grain. 
Sareura  is  probably  Surseff  or  Kaoursef,  as  Pellissier  writes 
the  name,  south  of  Thapaus,  not  far  from  the  coast  and  below 
a  range  of  hills,  Labienaa,  who  was  watching  Caesar's  move- 
ments, b^;an  to  harass  his  rear  with  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  inbntry,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  success  in  seizing 
some  of  the  waggons  of  the  vivandiers  and  merchanta  who 
accompanied  Caesar's  army,  he  came  close  up  to  the  legions,  as 
be  supposed  that  they  could  not  fight  under  their  burdens. 
But  Caesar  was  prepared  for  him  ;  he  had  taken  from  each 
l^OD  three  hundred  men,  who  were  unencumbered,  and  he 
sent  them  against  Labienus  to  support  his  cavalry.  Ijabienus 
tamed  round  at  the  sight  of  the  l^onary  soldiers  and  made  a 
disgraceful  fli^t:  many  of  his  men  were  killed  and  still  more 
were  wounded.  The  soldiers  of  Caesar  r^oined  the  main  body, 
and  tiie  march  was  resumed,  while  Labienus  still  followed  at 
a  distance,  but  prudently  kept  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  on 
Caesar's  right.  Caesar  took  Sarsura  in  the  presence  of  the 
epemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him,  massacred  Scipio's 
garrison,  and  distributed  among  his  army  the  aupplies  which 
he  found  in  ibe  town. 

On  the  next  day  Caesar  still  went  southwards  and  came  to 
^ysdrus  or  Thisdra,  now  £1  Jem,  which  Shaw  places  six 
leagues  S.S.W.  of  Sarsnra.  This  position  is  proved  by  an  in- 
scription,  which  contains  tbe  ancient  name  twice.  At  £1  Jem 
there  is  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  probably  built  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aureliue,  only  inferior  to  the  Coliseum  at  Borne  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.* 

Considius,  who  eommanded  in  Thisdra,  had  a  strong  garri- 
son and  a  company  of  his  own  gladiators.  Caesar  aiter 
examiring  the  place  was  deterred  from  assaulting  it  by  the 

<  The  uucription  contaiiu  the  wordi  THYSDBTM  and  THYSDRITANAB 
COL.  The  Temuni  of  Tbyidnu  (ra  deuribed  hj  Shaw,  p.  117,  2nd  ed.,  and  by 
PcDuner,  Tnnii,  p.  266.  There  ii  a  dnving  of  tha  amphitheatre  at  El  Jon 
bj  Kr  OrenTitle  Tmnple  in  FelU's  "  II  HsditcRaiwo  UlMlrato,"  Firenae.  ISU. 
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want  of  water,  and  after  marching  four  miles  to  a  place 
wbere  he  found  water,  be  encamped.  Leaving  this  place  on 
the  fourth  day  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  Aggar,  and  Scipio 
also  retamed  to  his  former  camp  (c.  76). 

There  was  a  town  named  Thabena,  which  was  under  King 
Jaba  and  situated  in  the  extreme  maritime  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. It  was  therefore  in  that  part  of  Jnba's  kingdom  which 
extended  to  the  sea  on  the  south  of  the  Roman  provinoe  of 
Africa;  and  Fellissier  conjectures  that  it  may  hare  been  Sfax, 
opposite  to  the  Kerkennah  islands.  The  people  of  Thabena 
Burprieed  and  destroyed  Juba's  garrison,  and  then  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  tell  Caesar  what  they  bad  done,  and  to  ask  for  aid  in 
consideration  of  this  serrice.  Caesar  sent  to  Thabena  a  tribnne 
Marcios  Crispna  with  three  cohorts,  some  archers,  and  military 
engines.  At  the  same  time  soldiers  of  all  the  legions^  who  in 
consequence  of  sickness  or  liaving  had  leave  of  absence  had 
hitherto  not  been  able  to  cross  to  Africa  with  their  comrades, 
arrived  in  one  body  at  Caesar's  camp,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand,  with  four  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  thousand  elingers 
and  srchers.  Caesar  with  all  his  forces  now  advanced  towards 
Scipio  and  occupied  a  position  in  the  plain  five  miles  from  his 
own  camp,  and  two  miles  from  Scipio'a  Below  Scipio's  camp 
there  was  a  town  named  Tegea,  where  Scipio  had  kept  two 
thousand  horsemen,  whom  be  now  placed  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  of  this  town,  and  bringing  his  legions  out  of 
the  camp  he  drew  them  up  in  order  on  a  lower  eminence  about 
a  mile  from  his  entrenchments.  As  Scipio  remained  in  his 
position  and  the  day  was  wasting,  Caesar  ordered  his  cav^ry 
to  attack  the  enemy's  horsemen  who  were  posted  at  Tegea ; 
and  he  sent  also  his  light-armed  troops,  archers  and  slingers, 
to  support  the  cavaliy,  who  made  the  attack  with  impetuosity. 
Pacidius,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  carnlry,  deployed  his 
force  with  the  view  of  outflanking  Caesar's  hone  and  at  the 
same  time  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  Caesar  then  ordered 
three  hundred  soldiers  of  that  active  body  which  he  had 
formed  out  of  his  legions,  to  advance  from  the  l^on  which 
stood  nearest  to  the  fight  and  to  support  his  cavalry.  Labienus 
on  bis  side  sent  up  fresh  horsemen  to  relieve  those  who  were 
wounded  and  exhausted.     The  cavalry  of  Caesar,  who  were 
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only  four  hundred,  could  not  soeuin  the  four  thoasanda  of  the 
enemy  and  the  missiles  diechai^d  by  the  Ntuuidian  light- 
armed  troops,  until  Caesar  sent  np  the  cavaby  from  the  other 
wing  to  support  those  who  were  giving  way.  Being  thna 
enconraged  Caesar's  men  fell  with  all  their  force  on  the  enemy 
and  put  them  to  flight :  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  followed 
ap  for  three  miles  to  the  hills,  they  killed  and  wounded  many, 
and  then  retired  to  the  main  body.  Caesar  waited  under 
arms  till  the  t«nth  hour,  when  he  returned  to  his  camp  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  In  this  fight  Pacidins  received  a  severe 
wound  from  a  pilum  in  his  head  through  the  helmet,  and 
many  of  his  officers  and  some  of  his  braveet  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Scipio  looked  on  while  his  cavalry  was 
pursued  and  massacred,  but  he  did  not  move  even  to  msike  a 
show  of  helping  them.  His  behaviour  confirmed  what  had 
been  already  proved,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  meet  with  his 
legions  the  formidable  general  whom  he  could  only  hope  to 
wear  out  by  famine  (c.  78). 
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Cassak  seeing  that  the  enemy  would  not  fight  on  fairgronnd, 
and  that  he  could  not  place  his  camp  nearer  to  him  on  account 
of  the  want  of  water,  detennined  to  seize  ThapBOS,  whidi  was 
in  pOBBe§aion  of  Scipio's  commander  Vergilius.  If  Caesar 
succeeded,  he  would  be  master  of  all  the  coast  from  Buapioato 
Thapsus,  and  the  country  south  of  this  place  would  be  open  to 
him.  Thapsus  was  sixteen  miles  &om  Aggar  on  a  low  neck  of 
land,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  niins,  as  Shaw  observes, 
show  that  it  was  the  largest  city  on  this  coast  south  of  Car- 
thage. A  great  part  of  the  Co^on,  or  artificial  port  remuns, 
bnt  it  is  now  sanded  np ;  the  sea  walla  were  built  in  frames, 
and  tbe  material  was  composed  of  small  pebbles  and  mortar, 
"  so  well  cemented  and  knit  tt^ther  that  a  solid  rock  cannot  be 
more  hard  and  durable"  (Shaw).'  The  position  of  Thapsna  is 
determined  by  the  modem  name  (Demas)  and  by  the  salt  lake, 
mentioned  by  the  historian,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 

>  SteaUoShBw'idesciiptioiiof  the  wall*  □f'nem-nm(p.2B,8ndedD.),  when 
he  ajt  that  "  the  levenl  itagei  and  remoiai  of  Ui«ae  frnniM  are  ttHl  ob- 
nrrable."  He  alio  refen  to  Flinj  (SG.  c.  14),  wbo  nji  that  tbii  method  of 
building  mi  used  bf  the  Aftieua  and  SpaDiarda  in  fait  time.  See  the  notsi  in 
Hardnin'a  Pliny;  and  VitrnviDt,  il.  6^  " De  Pnlvere  Pnteolano."  Flinj  aaiac* 
theae  mil*  "(br&Mcd,"  made  in  •  "(bnna"  or  fVame.  Saeh  walla  are  eon- 
Etmcted  at  Brighton  to  reuit  the  bo.  Pelliauer  deacribea  a  clever  contrivance 
in  the  coDcrete  pter  of  Demai,  which  b  about  478  jarda  long  and  33  wide.  Alt 
the  part  which  ii  above  the  level  of  the  water  ii  pierced  by  two  row*  of  bolea 
plaoed  in  boriiontal  lines,  which  were  made  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  allowing  the  les, 
when  it  was  tampeitnoal,  to  mn  through  the  pier  and  thna  to  diminiah  the 
farce  of  the  waTsa.  Thore  are  the  remsiiu  of  an  impbitheatre  at  Demaa>  and 
of  largo  and  fine  water  ciiteras,  the  conatmction  of  which  wu  lunal  in  Africa. 
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was  a  Deck  of  land  not  more  than  fifteen  hnndred  pacee  wide. 
This  is  the  modem  salt  lake  (Sebkah)  Sidi-Ben-Nonr,  which 
is  also  mentioned  byStrabo  (Bell.  Afr.  e.  80). 

On  tiiB  4th  of  April  during  the  third  watch  of  the  night 
Caesar  advanced  towards  Thapsns,  which  was  held  by  astrong 
garrison.  He  made  his  camp,  and  began  to  form  his  lines 
roand  the  town  ;  he  also  occupied  with  troops  several  conve- 
nient positions  to  prevent  the  enemy  approaching  near  Thapsus 
and  coming  between  him  and  the  town.  Scipio  now  saw  that 
he  must  fight  or  let  Caesar  take  Thapsns,  and  he  quickly  fol- 
lowed his  enemy  along  the  high  groond,  and  made  two  camps 
about  eight  miles  from  Thapsus.  Scipio's  design  was  to  para 
between  the  salt  lake  and  the  sea  and  to  relieve  Thapsus,  but 
he  came  too  Uto.  The  day  before  his  arriTal  Caesar  occupied 
the  passage  with  a  fort,  and  left  a  force  in  it :  with  the  rest  of 
his  men  he  inrested  Thapsus  with  his  lines  which  extended  in 
a  crescent  from  sea  to  sea  round  the  town,  Scipio  finding  the 
passage  closed  passed  the  next  day  and  night  above  the  salt 
lake  on  the  north  side :  at  day-break  he  halted  not  far  from 
Caesar's  camp  and  the  fort  mentioned  above,  and  about  a  mile 
^m  the  coast,  and  here  he  began  to  make  his  camp.  When 
Scipio's  arrival  was  reported  to  Caesar,  he  drew  his  men  firom 
the  works,  left  Asprenas  with  two  legions  to  protect  the  camp, 
and  he  himself  advanced  rapidly  with  some  troops  unencum- 
bered towards  the  enemy.  He  left)  part  of  the  fleet  before 
Thapsus,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  ships  to  move  forwards  to 
tile  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  keep  as  dose  to  the  shore  as  they  could, 
and  to  look  out  for  his  signal :  when  this  should  be  given,  &ey 
were  instructed  to  raise  a  load  shout  for  the  purpose  of  alarm- 
ing the  enemy  and  making  them  look  behind  them. 

When  Scipio  had  &i)ed  in  his  object  of  relieving  Thapsus, 
he  did  not  retire,  bnt,  as  it  seems,  resolved  to  fi^t  a  battle, 
even  before  he  had  made  his  camp  secure.  We  cao  only  guess 
at  his  designs  by  seeing  what  he  did.  If  he  had  still  no  inten- 
tion to  fight,  he  had  put  himself  in  a  place  where  he  gave 
Caesar  the  opportunity  of  attacking  him  at  an  advantage. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  came  near  the  enemy,  he  saw  Scipio's 

army  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  vallum  with  the  elephants 

on  the  right  and  left  wing,  while  part  of  the  men  wen 
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still  working  vigoroasly  at  the  constnictioa  of  tbe  camp. 
Caesar  formed  bia  troops  in  tluee  linee :  he  placed  the  tenth 
and  thirteenth  legions  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  foarteenth 
and  ninth  on  the  left.  Caesar  also  formed  a  fourth  line,  aa  be 
had  done  at  Fharsalia,  of  five  cohorts  placed  at  each  of  the 
wings  to  oppose  the  elephants :  the  archers,  and  slingers  were 
placed  on  each  wing  and  the  light-armed  infantry  were  inter- 
posed among  the  cavalry.'  Caesar  on  foot  went  along  the 
lines:  he  reminded  the  veterans  of  their  merits  and  their 
former  battles,  and  bj  kind  words  excited  their  courage.  It 
was  the  first  battle  of  the  fresh  recrnits,  and  Caesar  exhorted 
them  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  the  veterans  and  by  gaining  a 
victory  to  acquire  the  same  reputation,  rank,  and  name  as 
their  older  comrades.  As  Caesar  was  going  round  bis  troops, 
signs  of  coniiisioQ  appeared  about  the  enemy's  vallum :  the 
soldiers  in  alarm  were  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards,  at 
one  time  passing  within  the  gates  of  the  camp,  and  then  again 
coming  out  in  a  disorderly  manner.  The  bistorian  does  not 
explain  what  was  the  cause  of  this  commotion  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  but  Guiscbardt  explains  it  in  a  passage  which  is  a 
sample  ofthemanyconjectures  and  inventions  which  he  has  intro- 
duced into  his  Analysis  of  the  African  Campaign  (p.  &7 1).  "While 
Caesar  was  still  engaged  in  arranging  his  troops  and  encou- 
■^g^tig  t^he  soldiers,  an  ominous  uneasiness  seized  the  enemy's 
commander,  who  thought  that  he  perceived  great  defects  in 
his  order  of  battle.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  attempt  to 
remedy  the  matter  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  soldier 
was  attentively  watching  the  movemente  of  hie  enemy.  He  com- 
manded then  the  different  corps  of  the  second  and  third  line  to 
enter  within  his  lines,  apparently  to  cover  the  retreat  in  case 
of  disaster ;  he  replaced  them  by  others  who  came  oat  of  tbe 
lines.  This  movement  of  troops  produced  a  bad  effect  on  tbe 
soldiers,  who  seeing  the  irTesolution  of  their  general  b^an  to 
be  afraid :  those  who  were  passing  behind  the  lines  harried  to 
reach  them  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  battle;  and  the  others, 
who  were  coming  out,  communicated  tbe  alarm  to  all." 

The  confusion  among  the  enemy,  which  Caesar  had  observed, 
>  It  it  not  nid  bow  Camr't  ceatre  wu  formed.    Compare  Ond«ndo>p  md 
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was  seen  by  many  of  his  men,  and  immediately  the  Legati 
and  Evocati  entreated  him  to  give  the  signal,  for  the  immortal 
gods  promised  a  sure  victory.  Caesar  heratated  and  reBisted 
their  ardour :  he  said  that  he  did  not  like  making  an  attack 
on  a  camp,  and  he  kept  the  line  in  check  ontil  suddenly  on  iiw 
right  wing  a  trumpeter,  who  was  forced  by  the  soldiers,  gave 
the  signal  for  battle.  Then  the  whole  line  moved  forward 
against  the  enemy,  though  the  centurions  put  themselves  in 
the  way  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  men  &om  advancing 
vrithout  the  orders  of  the  general,  Caesar  now  seeing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  oppose  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  gave 
as  the  signal  word  CK>od  Fortune,  and  putting  his  horse  to  his 
speed  rode  towards  the  enemy.  On  the  right  wing  the  slingera 
and  archers  showered  their  missiles  on  the  elephants,  who  being 
terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  fiying  stones  turned  round,  crashed 
under  their  feet  the  close  ranks  behind  and  etni^Ied  to  reach 
the  gates  of  the  camp  which  were  not  yet  finished.  The  Moorish 
horsemen,  who  were  placed  to  support  the  elephants,  being 
abandoned  by  them  were  the  first  to  fly.  The  soldiers  of 
Caesar  quickly  surrounded  the  elephants  and  got  possession  of 
the  enemy's  vallum,  where  a  few  men  made  a  stout  resistance 
and  were  killed,  but  the  rest  fled  as  Ihst  as  they  could  and 
took  refuge  iu  the  camp  which  they  had  left  the  day  before. 

During  the  fight  the  garrison  of  Thapsus  attempted  to  sally 
from  the  town  by  the  sea-gate,  either  to  assist  their  friends  or 
to  secure  their  own  safety,  and  they  advanced  into  the  water 
up  to  the  middle  in  the  hope  of  passing  beyond  Caesar's  lines 
of  con tre vail ation ;  but  the  slaves  and  boys  of  the  camp 
drove  them  ofi'with  stones  and  pila  and  compelled  them  to 
return  into  the  town.  Scipio's  forces  were  finally  overpowered 
and  scattered  in  disorder  through  the  plain,  pursued  by  Caesar's 
l^ons,  who  allowed  them  no  time  to  rally.  They  fled  to 
their  old  camp  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  repair  it  and  make 
a  stand  there,  and  of  finding  some  officer  to  take  the  com- 
mand ;  but  they  found  none.  Their  commanders,  following 
the  example  of  the  great  Pompeius  at  Pharealia,  had  deserted 
the  army  to  save  their  own  lives.  The  unfortunate  soldiers 
now  yielded  to  despair  by  throwing  away  their  arms,  the  last 
senseless  act  of  men  whose  heads  are  bewildered  by  fear,  and 
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fled  towards  JaWa  camp.  Bob  Caesar's  meo  vera  bIkscIt- 
there.  At  last  the  fugitives  halted  on  a  hill,  and  made  the 
usual  military  signals  of  surrender.'  But  the  vetenn  soldiera 
vho  were  infuriated  by  pasdon  would  not  spare  their  enemies : 
they  wounded  or  killed  even  some  of  their  own  men,  "  illns- 
tnons  men  of  the  city/"  as  the  historian  terms  them,  whom 
the  soldiers  were  used  to  oall  by  a  name,  which  implied  that 
they  were  traitors.  TuUius  Rufiu  a  man  of  qaaestorian  rank 
was  transfixed  by  a  soldier's  pilum,  and  Fompeius  Buius  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  would  have  been  killed  if  he  had  not 
run  up  to  Caeear.  Many  Roman  equites  and  Senators,  seeing 
the  ungovernable  licence  of  the  soldiers,  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  fear  of  being  killed  by  their  own  man.  -  AU  tiiese 
soldiers  of  Scipio  thongh  tbey  implored  Caesar  for  mercy 
vera  mnsoaercd-  to  a  man  in  Caesar's  preseocs-in  spite  of  his 
earnest  entreaty  to  spare  them.  Caesar  got  possession  of 
three  camps.  Ten*  tixJusand  of  the  enemy  penshed,  but 
Caesar  is  said  to  have^ost  only  fifty  men,  and  the  number  of 
wounded  was  smalL  Returning  to  bis  camp  Caesar  presented 
himself  before  Thapsus,  and  placed  in  sight  of  the  garrison 
sixty  captured  elephants  harnessed  and  oaxrying  turrets  on 
their  backs,  with  the  expectation  tliat  this  evidence  of  the 
defeat  of  Scipio  might  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  Vergilina  and 
his  soldiers.  He  also  called  out  to  Yergiliue  and  ui^ed  him 
to  surrender  and  trust  to  Caesar's  well-known  clemency.  But 
Vergilius  made  no  answer,  and  Caesar  left  the  place.  On  the 
following  day  there  was  a  religious  celebration  to  which  the 
army  was  summoned,  while  all  the  townsmen  shut  up  in 
Thapsns  were  looking  on.  The  victorious  general  from  bis 
elevated  seat  thanked  the  soldiers  for  their  services  and  gave 
rewards  to  all  his  veteran  troops :  the  bravest  received  par- 
ticular distinctions.  He  left  Rebilus  as  proconsul  before 
Thapsus  with  three  legions,  and  Cn.  DomitiuB  with  two  legions 

*  llA  kothor  mjt "  ■rmU  deminii."  Ha  hu  alreadj  mid  that  tbej  hid 
thrown  awaf  their  ■mn ;  perhRps  he  mamt  th^r  "  diieldi"  inil  that  lh#y  had 
kept  thur  iwordi.  Bat  the  Author  !■  a  bongUng  writer.  Compare  Lncan  it. 
178,  "  tantain  Dota  motoqae  lalutaiit  Eiue  aooi." 

'*  "  Illustree  uibanos,  quoa  anctom  appeUabant "  (c  BS). 

*  Platarch,  Caoaar,  6S,  sta[«a  the  killed  at  the  eitnVaguit  nnmber  of  flftj 
thouand,  which  oae  editor  of  the  B.  A.  haa.    See  Oadendorp. 
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at  Thisdrs  to  besic^  these  townB.  M.  Meseala  vith  the 
cavalry  was  sent  forward  to  Utica  and  Caesar  immediatel; 
followed  in  the  eame  direction. 

The  description  of  the  battle  of  Thapsoa  is  reiy  inoompleto. 
The  author  of  the  African  War,  as  Gaischardt  justly  observes, 
amuses  himself  with  relating  small  &ct»  of  little  importance,* 
and  neglects  the  circumstances  which  are  essential  to  enable  us 
to  understand  this  memorable  battle;  and  there  is  nothing  of 
auy  value  on  this  matter  in  the  later  compilers.  Plutarch 
(Caesar,  c.  53)  mentions  a  circnmstaoce  which  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  narrative  of  the  AJrican  War.  He  says  that 
some  writers  affirm  that  Caesar  "  was  not  in  the  action  himself, 
but  that  OS  he  was  marshalling  and  arranging  his  forces,  he 
was  attacked  by  his  usual  complaint,'  and  that  perceiving  it 
as  soon  as  it  came  on  and  before  his  senses  were  completely 
confounded  and  overpowered  by  the  malady,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  be  convulsed,  he  was  carried  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towers  and  stayed  there  quietly."  The  battle  of 
ThapBUs  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  April 

^e  cavalry  of  Scipio  who  had  escaped  took  the  road  to  Utica 
and  arrived  at  a  town  named  Farada,  or  Phara  by  Strabo,  The 
inhabitants  having  heard  of  Caesar's  victoiy  refused  to  receive 
them,  but  the  horsemen  forced  their  way  in,  made  a  pile  in  the 
market>place  of  wood  and  all  the  furniture,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  heap  threw  into  it  alive  and  with  their  limbs  fast  bound 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Aiter  this  abominable  act  they 
went  OQ  to  Utica.  Cato,  as  it  has  been  said,  had  disarmed  the 
people  of  Utica  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  Caesar,  and 
lodged  them  before  the  gato  named  Bellica  (p.  82)  in  a  camp. 
The  seipate,  as  the  historian  names  it,  remained  in  the  town. 
Scipio's  horsemen  assaulted  this  camp,  because  they  believed 
that  those  who  were  in  it  were  partisans  of  Caesar,  and  tbey 
were  eager  to  satisfy  their  vengeance  by  destroying  them. 
Snt  the  men  being  encouraged  by  Caesar's  success  repelled 
the  horsemen  with  stones  and  sticks.  Failing  in  this  attempt 
the  horsemen  got  into  Utica,  killed  many  of  the  inhabitaote, 

*  Ai,  for  eitmpte,  tbe  •tor;  abont  the  elephuit,  c.  84. 
'  U  wai  epilepsj,  si  it  ii  Bud,  or  pertHp*  onljr  fainting  flti.     See  Ratkrch 
Ciewr,  c  17,  Dion,  13.  e,  8S,  ud  Soetoniiu,  Caeisr.  4G. 
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and  broke  into  the  hoosea  sad  plundered  them.  As  Cato  conld 
not  prevail  on  these  men  to  aBsist  him  in  the  defence  of  the 
town  and  to  desist  from  morder  and  pillage,  and  he  knew 
what  they  wanted,  he  gare  each  man  a  hundred  sesterces  to 
satisfy^  their  demande.  Fanstng  SuUa  also  gave  them  the 
same  snm  at  hia  own  cost,  and  led  them  from  Utica  towards 
the  kingdom  of  Juba.  It  is  probable  that  these  brutal  botse- 
men  were  Gaetnliana  and  Numidians, 

In  the  meantime  nomerous  fugitiTes  from  Thapsus  arriTed 
at  Utica.  Cato  sammoned  them  to  a  meeting  and  also 
the  three  hundred,  who  had  contributed  money  to  Scipio  for 
the  war:  he  exhorted  them  all  to  manumit  their  slaves 
and  to  defend  the  town.  Some  of  them  assented  to  his  pro- 
posal, but  as  others  were  struck  with  terror  and  resolved  to 
make  their  escape,  he  did  not  persist  in  his  purpose,  and  he 
assigned  them  ships  to  carry  tbem  wherever  they  chose  to  go. 
Having  arranged  everything  with  the  greatest  care  and  re- 
commended his  children  to  Lucius  Caesar,'  who  was  then 
acting  as  bis  quaestor,  all  the  time  preserving  bis  serenity  of 
countenance  and  conversing  in  his  usual  manner,  Cato  retired 
to  his  bedchamber  with  a  sword  concealed,  and  after  a  time 
stabbed  himself.  The  noise  of  his  fall  was  heard  outside,  and 
his  physician  and  friends,  who  suspected  what  he  had  done, 
broke  open  the  door :  they  found  him  still  alive,  and  attempted 
to  hold  his  hands  and  bind  up  the  wound,  but  he  tore  it  open 
and  resolutely  ended  his  life.  The  people  of  Utica,  though 
they  disliked  Cato  as  one  of  the  partisans  of  Seipio,  esteemed 
him  for  his  singular  integrity  and  for  his  behaviour,  which 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  commanders  of  bis 
part^.  He  had  also  stiengthened  the  town  by  the  great  works 
which  he  constructed,  and  by  the  addition  of  towers.  For 
these  reasons  the  citizens  interred  him  in  an  honourable 
manner.  Cato  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  The  only  writing 
that  he  has  left  is  a  letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Div.  xv.  6),  who 
after  his  death  wrote  a  panegyric  intitled  Cato,  to  which  Caesar 
replied  (Dion,  43,  c.  13,  and  the  notes  of  Reimarus;  Ad  Att. 
xii.  4,  40,  41,44). 

Plutarch  in  his  life  of  the  younger  Cato  has  thirteen  chapters 
■  L.  CneMr,  *  kilumBn  of  the  Dictator,  ne  p.  14. 
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on  the  evenbi  wbicli  took  place  ia  Utica  from  the  arriTal  of 
the  news  of  the  battle  t^Thapsne  to  the  death  of  Cato.  The 
biographer  most  hare  fonnd  materials  for  this  minat«  narrative, 
and  he  has  certainly  embellished  them  a  little  after  his  fashion. 
Confusion  prevailed  in  Utica,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if  the 
narrative  is  also  confused ;  bnt  it  shows  Flntarch's  sympathy 
with  the  Boman  SUiic,  who  had  resolved  to  die,  and  it  ia 
marked  hj  characteristic  touches  snch  as  Pktardi  more  than 
any  bii^rapher  knew  how  to  give  to  his  portraits.  Before 
killing  himself  Cato  read  in  his  chamber,  and  read  twice,  as 
Plutarch  says,  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  the  dialogue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  contains  the  last  conversation  of 
Socrates.  A  modem  critic  cannot  nnderstaDd  how  Cato  could 
read  so  long  a  dialogue  twice  in  so  short  a  time ;  bnt  Plutarch 
telle  us  that  Cato  did  not  kill  himself  until  the  birds  began 
their  morning  song.  It  is  difficult  to  nnderstand  how  any 
person  conld  know  tJiat  Cato  even  read  the  Phaedon  once. 
We  must  assume  that  the  book  was  found  in  the  room  or  on 
the  bed,  and  that  is  all.*  After  Cato's  death  L.  Caesar  sum- 
moned the  people  of  Utica  to  a  public  meeting  and  advised 
them  to  open  the  city  gates,  for  he  had  great  hopes 
that  Caesar  would  deal  leniently  with  them.  The  citizens 
followed  his  recommendation,  and  L.  Caesar  went  to  meet  the 
conqueror.  Messala  in  obedience  to  Caesar's  orders  arrived 
at  Utica  and  took  possession  of  all  the  gates  (c.  88). 

After  leaving  Thapsus  Caesar  came  to  Usseta,'  where  Scipio 
had  stored  a  great  quantity  of  com,  arms,  missiles  and  other 
things  under  the  care  of  a  small  garrison.  Caesar  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  then  advanced  to  Adrumetum,  which 
he  entered,  and  seized  all  the  provisions  and  money  in  the 
place.     He  pardoned  Q.  Ligarins,  and  the  son  of  C.  Considius 

*  Ap[NBQ  (B.  C.  ti.  9S)  ma;  hsTe  read  Flatarch'a  description  of  Cnto'i  death ; 
bat  he  either  bad  other  aathoritiea  alio,  for  he  diSers  from  Plutarch  in  MTenl 
paiticolani,  or  be  choae  to  inrent  aomethiDg  new.  His  niuTativB  ii  ■  poor 
attempt  to  tell «  pathetic  atory.  Dion  Caanni  (48,  c.  11)  baa  nearly  the  aame 
■a  Appian.  Addiaon  wrote  a  tntged;  named  Cato,  which  wai  once  read  and 
perhaps  admired,  and  even  within  oar  time  boji  have  recited  the  hero'a  reScc- 
tiena  on  death  after  reading  Hato. 

I  Tfaia  i^  1  think,  the  place  which  ha*  been  named  Uiitta.  The  HS.  read- 
ioga,  c.  BO,  are  Uaceta,  Uista,  Uaieta,  Useta. 
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who  were  in  the  town.  He  set  oot  trom  Adrometum  the 
eame  day,  left  LivmeiDs  Bcgnlna  there  with  b  legion  uid 
u&iched  towarde  UticfL  On  hii  road  he  was  met  by  L.  Caesar* 
who  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  for  his  life  with- 
out asking  for  anything  more.  Caesar  granted  his  petition 
and  pardoned  many  otheis ;  among  them  was  M.  Cato,  the 
son,  who  was  in  Utica  when  his  father  died.  Caesar  arrived 
at  Utica  in  the  evening  about  the  time  of  lighting  the  lamps 
and  he  remained  ontside  the  town  that  night.  He  entered 
Utica  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  and  summoning 
the  inhabitants  to  a  meeting  thanked  them  for  their  fidelity. 
As  to  the  Roman  merchants  in  the  place  and  those  of  the 
three  hundred  who  had  supplied  Varus  and  Scipto  with  money, 
he  charged  them  in  a  long  speech  with  criminal  conduct,  and 
ended  by  telling  them  that  tiiey  might  show  themselves  with- 
out any  fear  for  their  safety ;  he  woold  spare  their  lives,  bat 
be  would  sell  all  their  property;  however,  if  any  of  them 
should  purchase  his  own  property,  he  would  cancel  the  sale 
and  take  the  purchase  money  as  a  fine,  llie  men,  who  were 
struck  with  terror,  seeing  that  their  lives  were  spared  gladly 
accepted  Caesar's  terms  and  entreated  him  to  impose  a  penalty 
on  all  the  three  hundred  jointly.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Caesar  and  the  sum  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  millions  of 
sesterces  (milies  sestertio,  above  800,000/.),  or  two  millions, 
according  to  some  readings,  which  the  merchants  were  required 
to  pay  to  the  Roman  state  in  three  years  by  six  instalments. 
AH  the  men  eagerly  assented  to  these  conditions  and  they 
thanked  Caesar  for  such  bvonrable  terms.  Appian'a  atatement 
that  Caesar  killed  all  the  three  hundred  whom  he  found  is 
very  improbable,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  historian 
of  the  African  War. 

Juba  fled  from  Thapsus  with  Fetreins.  During  the  day 
they  concealed  themselves  in  the  farm-houeee,  and  travelled 
1)y  night  until  they  reached  the  kingdom  of  Juba  and  the 
town  of  Zama,  which  was  the  residence  of  Juba  and  contained 

*  L.  CMMr  «««  aft«r««rdi  pat  to  dentli  (K<m,  43.  c.  12,  ud  tbe  naba  at 
Heinuuns),  but  aiHleT  vrbtt  circmiiBtaiica,  ire  do  not  know.  Cicero  in  a  li«lei 
toll.  TuTo(AdFMii.  ii.  7)ipeBkBDf  heariog  of  the  duUi  of  L.  C««bu  beTora 
tba  Dictator'*  letnm  from  Afiica. 
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hifl  vrivea  asd  children.  Juba  had  brought  all  his  money  to 
this  place  and  all  his  moat  valuable  property,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  had  strengthened  it.  The  site  of 
this  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Scipio  defeated  Han- 
nibal, is  fixed  by  PeUiBsier'  at  a  place  now  named  Zonam  near 
&e  right  bank  of  the  Mejeida,  about  86^°  N.  lat.  The 
townemeD,  who  bod  joyfully  received  the  news  of  Caeaar's 
victory,  would  not  allow  the  detested  king  to  enter  the  place ; 
for  it  waa  said  that  after  declaring  war  against  the  Roman 
people  he  had  conetnioted  in  the  public  place  of  Zama  an 
enormous  pile  of  wood,  with  the  intention,  if  he  should  be 
defeated,  of  putting  on  it  everything  that  was  in  the  town, 
massacring  the  inhabitaote,  throwing  their  bodies  on  the  pile, 
and  after  setting  fire  to  it,  killing  himself  on  the  blazing  heap 
and  perishing  with  his  children,  wives,  and  all  the  royal  trea- 
sures. Jnba  stayed  a  long  time  before  the  gates  of  Zama, 
first  using  threats  to  obtain  admission,  and  then  entreaties, 
when  he  found  that  threate  were  useless ;  btit  as  the  townsmen 
persisted  in  their  resolution,  he  finally  prayed  that  they  would 
give  up  his  wives  and  ehildren  that  he  might  carry  tliem  away. 
Even  this  request  was  refused,  and  the  king  retired  with  M. 
Petreius  and  a  few  horsemen  to  his  country-house  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  people  of  Zama  sent  a  message  to  Caesar, 
who  was  now  at  Utica,  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs 
and  to  aak  him  to  bring  them  help  before  the  king  should 
have  time  to  collect  a  force  and  atteck  them  :  they  declared 
their  intention,  as  long  ast^ey  had  life,  to  preserve  themselves 
and  their  town  for  his  service.  Caesar  commended  the  people 
of  Zama,  and  told  the  messengers  to  return  and  announce  that 
he  waa  coming.  He  set  out  the  next  day  from  Utica  with 
some  cavalry.  On  the  road  be  met  with  many  officers  in 
King  Juha's  service,  who  begged  for  pardon,  which  was 
granted.  Before  bis  arrival  at  Zama  the  fame  of  Caesar's 
lenity  was  spread  abroad,  and  almost  allthehorsemenof  Juba's 
kingdom  came  te  see  him,  and  were  relieved  from  fear  by  his 
prudent  and  generous  reception. 

During  this  time  Considius,  who  commanded  in  Thisdra  with 
*  DsMiiptlon  dfl  Tanii,  p.  S27.    Otbcr  ^cf^rapben  hare  tuaignod  «  diObrent 
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liis  slaves,  a  band  of  gladiators,  and  some  Qaetulians,  heard 
of  the  defeat  at  Thapeas.  Fearing  the  uriTal  of  Domilans 
and  his  legions,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  safety  be  left  the  town 
secretly  with  a  great  amoant  of  money  and  accompanied  by  a 
few  barbarians,  with  the  intention  of  escaping  into  Jaba's 
kingdom ;  bnt  his  Gaetnlian  attendants  mnrdered  him  on  the 
road  in  order  to  seize  the  money,  and  then  took  to  fligbt  in 
different  directions.  Yergilius,  who  was  shat  np  in  Thapsns, 
saw  that  he  could  make  no  resistflnce :  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Cato,  that  Juba  was  a  wretched  fugitive,  that  Sittius  had 
destroyed  Sabnrra  and  hia  troope,  that  Caesar  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Utica,  and  that  Scipio's  mighty  force  was  totally 
dispersed.  Under  these  circnDiBtaoces  he  surrendered  the 
town  to  Caninius  Bebilns,  who  promised  to  protect  both  him 
and  bis  children.  Juba  and  Petreius  now  reduced  to  despera- 
tion determined  to  die  like  soldiers.  After  eating  .their  last 
supper  the  African  king  and  the  Roman  general  drew  tbeir 
swords  and  attacked  one  another.  The  king,  who  was  young 
and  strong,  easily  despatched  Petreius;  but  as  he  did  not 
sncceed  in  the  attempt  to  drive  his  sword  through  his  own 
body,  he  entreated  a  slave  to  do  this  last  service  for  him. 
Other  writers  state  that  Juba  and  Petreius  killed  one 
another,  an  instance  of  variation  which  is  common  in  all 
such  stories. 

About  this  time  Sittius  defeated  the  army  of  Saburra,  Juba's 
commander,  and  Saburra  fell  in  the  battle.  On  hie  march 
through  Mauretania  to  join  Caesar  with  a  small  force  Sittins 
fell  in  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  Afranius,  who  were  conducting 
to  Spain  the  men  who  had  plundered  Utica,  about  fifteen 
hundred  in  number.  During  the  night  Sittius  laid  an  am- 
buscade and  at  break  of  day  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
horsemen,  who  were  ahead  of  the  rest  and  made  their  escape, 
he  killed  or  took  prisoners  all  of  them.  Afranius  was  taken, 
and  Faustns  Sulla,  who  had  with  him  his  wife  Fompeia  and 
her  two  children,  Pompeia  was  the  only  daughter  of  Pom- 
peius  Magnus  by  his  divorced  wife  Mucia.  It  is  probable 
that  these  chief  prisoners  were  sent  to  Caesar,  but  the  author  of 
the  African  War  does  not  say  so  distinctly.  Faustus  and  Afra- 
nius were  murdered  af^r  a  few  days  by  the  soldiere,  who 
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after  their  great  victory  were  difficult  to  control  ■*  but  Caesar 
set  Pompeia  and  her  chUdren  free  and  left  her  property  un- 
touched. When  FloruB  and  Orosios  tell  us  that  Caesar  put 
them  to  death,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  diversity  of 
reports  about  the  eveuts  of  the  African  war.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Caesar  could  be  ^ilty  of  such  an  act :  he  was 
generous  aud  merciful  to  Romans,  and  if  it  is  true  that  he  had 
been  the  lover  of  Fompeia's  mother  Mucia,  this  &ot  makes  t^ 
story  of  these  two  compilers  absolutely  improbable. 

Scipio  with  Licinius  Damaeippns,  TorquatuB,  and  Plaetorius 
B.ustianus  had  taken  refuge  in  some  ships  of  war  after  the 
battle  of  Thapsns  with  the  intention  of  escaping  to  Spain. 
After  being  long  tossed  about  by  the  waves  they  reached 
Hippo  Begiufl  (Bona)  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  and  west 
of  Utica,  where  the  fleet  of  Sittius  happened  to  be  stationed. 
The  vessels  were  surrounded  and  sunk  by  the  numerous  ships 
of  Sittius.  Scipio  and  his  companions  perished.  Soipio  him- 
self, as  Appian  says,  to  avoid  being  taken  stabbed  himself  and 
leapt  into  the  sea,  Africa  was  now  cleared  of  Caesar's  enemies; 
but  three  of  them,  Cn.  Fompeius  the  elder  son  of  Magnns,  his 
brother  Seztus,  and  Labienus  were  safe  in  Spain.  Cicero  in 
a  letter  to  L.  Fapirius  Faetns  (Ad  Fam,  ix.  18)  says  that 
Fompeius,  Lentulus,  Smpio,  and  Afranius  had  come  to  a 
miserable  end  :  Cato  nobly  died,  and  he  can  do  the  same  when 
he  chooses ;  but  he  adds,  "  Let  me  only  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  be  as  necessary  for  me  as  for  him,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
looking  after."     He  told  the  truth  for  once  at  least. 

While  Caesar  was  at  Zama,  he  sold  by  auction  Juba's  pro- 
perty fuid  also  the  property  of  those  Romans  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him.  He  rewarded  the  people  of  Zama,  who  had 
excluded  the  king  &om  the  town,  out  of  the  royal  reveoac.* 
Juba's  kingdom  was  included  in  a  new  Frovincia  Africa,  with 
extended  bonndaries,  and  Sallustius  the  historian  was  ap- 
pointed governor  with  the  title  of  proconsul.     Western  Nu- 

*  We  nwj  pOTlupa  ccmclade  from  tlie  hiitoritn  of  the  AfVican  War,  who  ii 
a  TSiy  conftiMd  writer,  tbit  Caarar  wu  not  prewnt  when  Afranim  and  Paottns 
wece  murdered ;  bat  we  cannot  Buppon  that  he  would  liave  ipored  Afraniol. 
Dion,  4S.  c  12. 

*  If  tbii  ii  tha  meaDiDg.  In  Ondendarp  tlie  reading  ii  "  abn^tii."  Bnt 
there  ii  a  reading  ■■  erogatii." 
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midifl,  which  had  been  held  hy  MunniHs  a  friend  of  Jobs^ 
was  given  by  Caesar  to  King  Boccbus  and  Sittins  for  their 
Bervices.  Sittius  had  for  his  sbaretbe  best  part  of  thie  country, 
and  distributed  it  among  bis  men.  Cirta  (Constantina)  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  ^rant  to  Sittios,  whence  it  waa  named 
Colonia  Sittianomm  (Appian,  B.  C.  W,  5i).  On  bis  return  to 
Utica  Caesar  sold  the  proper^  of  those  officers  who  had  served 
under  Jaba  and  Fetreius,  He  imposed  on  Thapaus  a  requi- 
sition of  two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  on  the  Soman  citizens 
of  this  Conventns  three  millions;  on  the  town  of  Adnimetnm 
three  millions,  and  on  the  Conventns  of  Adrometam  a  fine  of 
6ve  millions ;  bnt  be  protected  these  places  and  all  the  property 
of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Leptis  had  been  plundered 
by  Jutn  some  time  before  the  African  war,  and  on  complaining 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  who  sent  eommissioaers  to  inquire  into 
the  cbai^es  made  against  the  king,  they  had  obtained  restitn* 
tion.  They  were  now  required  to  furnish  annually  three 
million  pounds  of  oil,  becanse  in  the  beg^ning  of  the  African 
war  through  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  chief  citizens 
they  had  leagued  themselves  with  Jnba  and  aided  him  with 
arms,  soldiers  and  money.  The  soil  about  Leptis  is  light  and 
stony,  and  only  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  which 
is  abundant.  Tbisdra,  which  was  a  poor  town,  was  required 
to  fiimieh  a  small  amount  of  com.  The  conqueror  laid  these 
heavy  contributions  on  some  of  the  African  towns  afl«r  the 
country  had  been  exhausted  by  the  demands  of  Scipio  and 
the  ravages  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  dismissed  his 
older  soldiers  before  sailing  for  Italy  in  order  that  they  might 
not  have  the  opportonity  of  mutinying  again  (Dion,  43, 
c.  li),  a  statement  which  may  be  true,  but  some  confirmation 
of  it  would  make  it  more  probable.  Caesar  must  have 
provided  for   these   veterans  by  granta  of  land  or  in  some 

On  the  13th  of  Jane  of  the  unreformed  Calendar  he 
embarked  at  Utica  and  on  the  third  day  arrived  at  Calaris 
(Cagliari)  in  Sardinia.  The  town  of  Sulci  in  this  island  had 
received  Nasidius  (B.  C.  ii  7)  with  his  fleet,  and  furnished  him 
with  supplies :  the  people  were  now  fined  ten  millions  of  ses- 
terces, and  the  payment  of  the  usual  tenths  was  changed  into 
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a  payment  of  eighttis.  The  propertj'  of  a  few  persons  was 
sold.  From  Sardinia  he  sent  off  part  of  the  fleet  under  Didius 
to  Spain,  to  look  after  Cd.  Fompeius.  On  the  27th  of  June 
he  sailed  from  Caralis  along  the  coast,  and  being  delayed 
by  pntting  into  the  ports  in  the  had  weather  he  reached 
Some  OD  the  twenty-eighth  day. 

The  African  Campaign  lasted  from  the  b^jinning  of  Janu- 
ary B.C,  46  to  the  middle  of  June ;  or  if  we  compute  the 
time  to  the  battle  of  Thapsns,  it  lasted  to  the  6th  of  April. 
The  war  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  country  between 
Buspina  and  Thapsus,  but  circumstances  made  it  to  Caesar  one 
<^  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  his  military  enter- 
prises, and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  great 
abilities  and  his  generous  temper.  The  historian  of  the  war 
admired  the  general  and  attempted  to  set  forth  his  merits,  but 
he  is  a  poor  writer,  often  confused,  and  the  text  at  his  book, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  very  corrupt.  If  a  competent  soldier 
should  examine  the  ground  on  which  this  war  was  conducted, 
he  might  produce  a  narmtire  of  the  campaign  nearly  free 
from  ^  difficulty  and  very  iDstructi?e. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TKIUMPH. 

B.C.  46. 

Bepokb  Caesar  arrived  at  Rome  tbe  Senate  showed  their 
readiness  to  receive  him  as  master.  They  decreed  a  thaoks- 
giving  (sopplicatio)  of  forty  days  for  the  victory  of  Thapsus 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Senatorian  party :  this  was  twice  the 
number  of  days  which  had  been  voted  after  Caesar's  capture 
of  Alesia.  It  was  also  decreed  that  his  triumphal  cat  should 
be  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  that  he  ehoold  be  attended  by 
seventy-two  lictorSj  which  would  represent  his  three  dictator- 
ships. He  was  also  declared  to  be  Praefect  of  morals  for  three 
years,  as  if  the  name  of  Censor  was  not  hoaourabte  enough, 
and  dictator  for  ten  years  in  succession.  A  curule  seat,  or 
seat  of  office  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  senate,  where  he 
would  sit  with  the  consuls,  and  give  his  opinion  first.  By 
making  him  Censor  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  and  giving 
him  no  colleague,  and  by  allowing  him  to  declare  his  opinion 
first,  the  Senate  put  the  supreme  power  into  his  hands.  At  the 
games  in  the  circus  it  was  declared  that  he  should  give  liie 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  as  a  consul  used  to 
do  when  a  consul  was  present  It  was  also  decreed  that  his 
car  should  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter 
used  in  the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  that  a  bronze  statue  of 
Caesar  should  be  set  on  a  figure  of  the  earth  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  He  is  a  demigod."  "We  know  that  Octavianus  afler 
Caesar's  death  put  this  inscription  on  the  basis  of  a  statoe, 
bat  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Caesar  received  this  vile  adula- 
tion in  his  lifetime.     IMon  states  OS.  c.  21)  that  Caesar  after^ 
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wards  erased  the  word  demigod.  It  was  also  decreed,  it  is  ' 
said,  that  the  name  of  Caesar  should  he  iuBcrihed  on  the 
Capitol  in  place  of  that  of  Catulns,  as  if  Caesar  had  completed 
the  building,  though  the  fact  is  that  in  his  praetorship  he 
attempted  to  raise  suspicion  about  the  honesty  of  Catulus,  who 
had  superintended  the  work,  and  be  proposed  that  the  name 
of  Pompeins  should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple  (vol.  iii.  p. 
361).  "I  have  reported,"  says  Dion,  "  only  so  mach  as  tbb, 
not  hecaoae  otiier  things  were  not  voted,  but  because  Caesar 
did  not  accept  more  than  I  have  mentioned  " '  (Dion  Cassius, 
43.  c.  14,  and  42.  c.  20). 

Cicero  was  expecting  Caesar's  arrival  with  some  uneasiness. 
It  was  not  certain  where  he  would  land  or  when.  Cicero 
wrote  to  his  friend  M.  Varro  (Ad  Fam.  ix.  7)  a  short  letter,  in 
which  his  meaning  is  only  half  expressed,  but  he  says  enough 
to  show  that  be  was  very  anzioua  to  secure  his  safety ;  and 
be  says  that  he  continues  to  sup  with  those  who  are  now  in 
]x)wer,  Caesar's  friends.  Perhaps  Caesar  landed  at  Ostia,  as 
Hirtius,  Balbus,  and  Oppius  advised,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting 
ft  great  crowd.  On  hie  arrival  he  addressed  the  Senate  and 
then  the  people,  of  course  outside  of  the  city.  Dion  has  re- 
ported what  he  said  (43.  a,  15 — 18),  but  we  conclude  that  tbe 
speech  is  Dion's  own  work,  though  it  is  possible  that  be  found 
some  record  of  Caesar's  address.  The  object  of  Caesar's 
speech  was  to  remove  nil  fear  about  his  intentions  and  to 
assure  both  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  his  wish  to  do  all 
that  he  could  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  unreformed  Calendar  Caesar 
celebrated  his  four  triumphs  on  four  different  days,  for  his 
conquest  of  Qallia,  Egypt,  Fontus,  and  Africa.  In  name  they 
were  triumphs  over  barbarous  nations,  hut  in  fact  triumphs 
over  bis  own  people.  The  Gallic  triumph  was  the  first  and 
greatest,  for  it  commemorated  the  conquest  of  a  powerful 
nation  which  had  often  threatened  Italy.  The  day  of  a  triumph 
was  a  day  of  licencL'  for  the  Roman  soldiers ;  and  Caesar 
heard  tbe  jokes  and  songs  of  his  men  about  the  imputed 
scandal  of  his  residence  with  the  Bithynian  king  Nicomedes 

>  It  aeems  boweTer  tlwt  Dion  it  niiiUken  about  tho  eruure  of  the  lume  of 
C&taliu.    TariL  Hut.  iii.  72. 

Vol.  v.  b  b 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  S80)  when  be  was  a  yonng  m&n,  and  hk  aiDoars 
with  Cleopatra  and  other  women.  Dion  reports  (43.  c.  20) 
that  the  whole  body  of  soldiers  ended  with  singing,  "  If  yoa 
shall  do  right,  you  will  snffer :  if  yon  shall  do  wrong,  yon 
will  be  a  king ;"  which  he  explains  as  signifying,  "  If  you 
restore  to  the  people  the  power  which  you  have  usurped,  you 
will  be  punished  for  your  illegal  aet-s :  if  you  keep  it,  you  will 
be  kin^."  In  the  Gallic  triumph  there  appeared  a  represen- 
tation of  Massilia,  the  old  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  The 
figures  of  the  Bbine,  the  Rhone,  and  a  golden  image  of  the 
Ocean  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  Gallic  and  German 
Tictories  aud  of  tlie  invasion  of  Britain.  But  the  great  gloiy 
of  the  triumph  and  the  shame  of  Ca«sar  was  the  Gallic  chief 
Yercingetoriz,  the  man  who  was  Caesar's  noblest  opponent  in 
Gallia  aud  had  been  his  prisoner  since  the  year  62  b.c.  After 
the  triumph  he  was  put  to  deatb.*  Cicero  observes  (In  Yer- 
rem,  v.  30)  on  this  barbarous  custom :  "  But  those  who 
triumph,  and  for  this  occasion  keep  hostile  leaders  alive  that 
the  Roman  people  may  enjoy  the  Doblest  spectacle  and  the 
reward  of  victory  by  seeing  their  enemies  in  the  procession, 
when  the  cars  begin  to  turn  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol, 
order  the  men  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  the  same  day  brings  to 
the  conquerors  the  termination  of  their  military  power  and  to 
the  Tanquished  the  end  of  their  life."  When  the  procession 
reached  the  place  named  the  Velabrum,  there  was  an  unfavour- 
able omen :  Caesar's  car  broke  down  near  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune erected  by  L.  Lucullus,  and  he  was  neuly  tlirown  from  his 
seat,  and  obliged  to  mount  another  car.  When  he  hadascended 
the  Capitol,  he  crept  on  his  knees  from  the  CapitoKne  area 
up  the  steps  of  Jupiter's  temple,  as  the  Emperor  Clandtne 
oftorwarde  did  on  a  like  occasion.  In  the  Egyptian  triumph 
there  appeared  in  chains  a  woman  and  a  princess,  Arsinoe,  ibe 
sister  of  Cleopatra,  and  to  Caesar  a  great  disgrace.  A  statue 
of  the  Nile  and  a  figure  of  the  burning  Pharos  or  lighthouse 
of  Alexandria  were  symbols  of  the  war  in  Egypt.  The  deaths 
of  Achillas  and  Pothinus  were  also  represented.  In  the  Pontic 
triumph  there  was  a  picture  of  Phamaces  flying  from  the 
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battle,  and  on  a  tablet  were  written  tbe  words,  Yeni,  Vidi, 
Yici.  In  the  African  triumph  there  appeared  a  yoxmg  boy,  a 
BOQ  of  King  Juba.  This  yonth,  also  named  Jaba,  was  afW^ 
wards  a  king  himself,  and  a  most  laborious  and  learned 
writer. 

Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  101}  states  that  Caesar  did  not  profess  to 
triumph  over  his  fellow-citizens,  because  it  would  have  been 
unbecoming  to  himself  and  an  insult  to  the  Roman  people ; 
but  there  appeared  in  the  processions  representations  of  all 
the  events  of  the  civil  wars  and  portraits  of  his  enemies  except 
Pompeios.  The  people  saw  with  sorrow  the  picture  of  the 
commander  L.  Scipio  stabbing  himself  and  jumping  into  the 
sea,  Petreius  killing  himself  after  bis  last  banquet,  and  Cato 
like  a  wild  beast  tearing  oat  his  own  bowels.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Caesar  allowed  such  pictures  to  appear  in  his 
triumph ;  and  Appiaa's  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
other  authority. 

Gold  and  silver,  the  richest  booty  of  war,  was  the  most 
attractive  part  of  a  triumph,  for  it  was  a  promise  of  prize- 
money  to  the  soldier.  Sixty  thousand  talenta  of  metal,  and  one 
half-talent,  says  Appian,  and  2822  golden  crowns,  weighing 
20,414  pounds  were  exhibited.  This  enormous  amount  of  the 
precious  metal  may  he  an  exag^^eration ;  but  Suetonius  charges 
Caesar  with  having  been  a  money  collector  &om  t^e  com- 
mencement of  his  career  and  having  plundered  Gallia  most 
unmercifully;  and  Dion  says  the  same. 

After  the  four  triumphs  came  the  feast,  when  the  people 
were  richly  entertained  at  22,000  triclinia  or  couches  and 
drank  the  beet  wines.'  It  was  after  the  feast,  as  Dion  states, 
that  Caesar  was  conducted  to  his  home  by  elephants  which 
carried  lighted  torches.*  Next,  came  the  distribution  of 
money.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  Caesar  bad 
promised  seventy-five  denarii  to  every  citizen  who  was  entitled 
to  an  allowance  of  corn :  he  now  paid  the  mon^,  and  twenty- 
five  additional  denarii  to-  indemnify  these  wor^y  citizens  for 

■  A  trieliDram  It  a  kA  irhieh  would  bold  thrM  perMnu  >t  table. 

*  See  Dmnaun  (JolU,  p.  610,  oote  Iff),  and  hii  TemtAs  on  Soeton.,  Ctmt, 
c.  87>  wbo  places  the  tordiligbl  procetBion  of  the  vlepbante  on  the  dij  of  the 
OaSle  trtoaiph. 
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the  delay.  Every  man,  who  was  on  this  list  of  p&DpeTs, 
received  also  ten  tneasuree  (modii)  of  wheat  and  ten  pounds 
(librae)  of  oil.' 

Every  Eoldier  received  5000  denarii;  »  centurion  received 
10,000;  a  tribune  and  praefect  of  cavalry  20,000  denarii.' 
Suetonius  also  speaks  of  lands  being  assigned  to  veterans,  which 
may  have  been  done  some  time  in  this  year,  for  Cicero  speaks  of 
some  land  measurement  being'  made  at  this  time  (Ad  Fam. 
ix.  17).  The  soldiers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  cost  of  the 
triumph,  because  they  wished  to  have  the  money  themselves, 
and  they  made  a  disturbance,  hut  Caesar  seized  one  of  them 
with  his  own  hands  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  t«  death.' 

In  B.C.  64  Caesar  had  bought  by  his  agents  at  Borne  ground 
for  erecting  a  new  Forum  (vol.  iv,  p.  270),  The  work  was 
int«rrupted  during  the  Civil  Wars,  but  it  was  now  finished, 
and  there  was  added  to  the  original  design  a  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  from  whom  Caesar  claimed  his  descent^  and  he  had 
vowed  this  temple  before  the  battle  of  Fharsalia.  The  Forum 
and  temple  were  dedicated  in  September.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  not  yet  ready,  but  the  model  made  by  Arcesilaus 
was  placed  in  the  temple,*  which  was  also  adorned  with 
pictures,  two  of  them  by  the  Byzantine  painter  Timomachus, 
Ajax  and  Medea,  for  which  Caesar  gave  eighty  talents. 

The  dedication  was  followed  by  the  games  in  memory  of 
Caesar's  daughter  Julia.  A  wooden  theatre  was  built,  which 
was  named  an  amphitheatre  because  it  was  surrounded  by  seats 
and  had  no  stage  (scena)  like  s  theatre.*     Dion  remarks  (43. 

*  Snetoniiu  Eiddi  tbnt  Caesu  remitted  tbeumiulTGnt<(1iibiCaUoaem)  pijable 
>t  Rome  up  to  the  amount  of  t<ro  thouiand  iestercea,  and  in  lulj  tboM  rents 
vhieh  were  not  above  five  hundred  •eatercea  (iee  p.  306,  note  6). 

*  Appi>D,  B.  C.  ii.  102.  Dion.  43,  c.  81 ;  and  compare  tlie  panage  of  Sue- 
toDin*,  c-  37. 

'  Dion  (43.  c.  24)  itatts  that  two  oUier  men  were  put  to  death  in  a  manner  oT 
Tdigion  oeremony,  bat  be  doec  not  know,  aebeaafa,  tbereuon  of  tbe  ucrifice. 
Thej  were  sacrificed  in  the  Campiu  Hartius  by  tbe  PontiSces  and  the  Flamen 
Hartialig,  and  their  heodi  were  placed  on  the' Baaiieiou  (comp.  Ap[nan,  B.  C. 
148).     See  the  note  of  ReimHrni  od  thi*  pawaffe. 

>  As  to  the  statae  of  Cleopatra  being  Riaopiacnl  in  thia  temple,  see  Appian  B.C. 
ii.  102,  Dion  Gl.  c.  22,  and  tbe  note  of  Bcimaroa,  and  Flntarcb,  Antaoiii% 
C.B6. 

*  Kon  does  not  hj  where  tbe  wooden  amphitheatre  was  biult.    Liprins 
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o.  22)  that  if  a  man  should  t«Il  all  the  particnlsrs  of  the 
exhibition,  the  narrative  might  be  tedious  and  perhaps  not 
tmcj  for  all  such  thio^  are  magnified,  and  he  therefore  only 
mentions  what  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  mention. 

The  Forum  Bamannm  and  the  Via  Saera  from  Caesar's 
honse  to  the  Clivus  Capitolinns  were  covered  with  an  awmng 
to  screen  the  people  from  the  san  (Pliny,  H.  N.  19.  o.  1.  b.  6). 
Bnt  Dion  merely  says  that  this  awning  was  used  to  protect 
the  spectators  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  awning  was  named 
Seric,  a  product  of  barbarian  luxury,  which  was  afterwards 
used  for  the  dress  of  rich  women,'  A  EuHpna  or  canal  of 
water  was  made  round  the  Circus  Maximus,  to  protect  the 
spectators  from  the  wild  beaAs.  For  the  representation  of  a 
Naumachia  on  this  occasion  a  lake  was  made  in  a  place 
which  Suetonius  names  the  smaller  Codeta,  and  here  a  sea- 
fight  was  acted.  The  concourse  of  people  was  great  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and  as  sufficient  lodgings  could  not  be  found, 
many  lived  under  tents  in  the  streets  and  roads,  and  a  great 
number  lost  their  lives  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowds. 

The  gladiators  fought  man  to  man  in  the  Forum  RomaDum 
according  to  custom.  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  26)  says  that 
Caesar  gave  orders  that  the  distinguished  gladiators,  if  the 
spectators  showed  a  hostile  disposition  towards  them,  should 
be  forcibly  taken  from  the  arena,  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 
The  young  gladiators  were  trained  for  this  exhibition  at 
Caesar's  particular  request  by  Roman  Equites  and  even  by 
senators  who  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms ;  a  fact  which 
Suetonius  affirms  on  the  evidence  of  Caesar's  letters  to  these 
noble  trainers.  The  athletes  exhibited  for  three  days  in  a  tem- 
porary stadium  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius.  In  the  Circus 
there  were  mock  fights  between  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers, 
matched  against  one  another  in  equal  numbers,  with  twenty 
elephants  on  each  side.  The  men  who  fought  in  these  mock 
battles  were  prisoners  and  criminals  who  had  been  condemned 

IMDIUM  tbat  it  ttu  in  the  Campna  M*rtia(;  DmniiinD  nj»  tlut  it  wu  built 
"  in  tbe  Pomni,"  by  which  be  meBiii  Caotar'i  Fonim,  I  think ;  but  if  he  does, 
he  ii  mistaheii,  u  I  beliere. 

I  Pliny,  H.  N.  Ti.  17.  It  ii  nlk  collected  from  the  Icares  of  treei  hj  the 
fierce    See  the  pMnge  iu  Dira,  iS.cU. 
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to  death ;  bot  some  of  the  eqnestri&iL  order,  and  eveo  the  mn 
of  a  man  who  had  been  praetcur,  took  part  in  the  fights. 
Caesar  was  blamed,  saya  Dion,  for  the  number  of  men  who 
were  slaughtered  at  these  games,  and  yet  it  was  said  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  blood.  If  we  invert  the  historian's 
rhetoric  and  say  that  Caesar  hinu^  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  little  blood,  and  that  the  people  had  not  enou^,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  nearer  tJie  truth. 

There  were  also  the  hunts  (renationes)  in  the  Circus  daring 
five  days,  in  which  it  is  said  that  four  hundred  Uoos  appeared; 
and  there  were  also  the  Ludi  Trojani,  and  the  chariot  races. 
But  we  may  follow  Dion's  example  and  say,  this  is  enou^. 
Caesar  exhibited  on  this  oocasioa  an  sjiimal  unknown  to  the 
BomanB,  the  Camelopatdalts  or  giraffe,  which  Dion  and  Pliny 
describe  accurately  enough.'  He  heard  of  it  no  doubt  when 
he  was  in  Egypt,  and  if  he  did  not  then  see  the  living  animal, 
he  may  have  seen  the  representation  of  it  on  the  monuments 
in  bis  progress  up  the  Nile. 

After  spending  bo  fireely  Caesar  thought  of  saving.  Kome 
was  the  place  to  which  the  poor  Socked  from  all  parto  of  Italy 
to  get  a  share  of  the  monthly  giatuitoos  allowance  of  corn 
established  by  P.  Clodins  (vol.  iii.  p.  446),  By  means  of  the 
owners  of  the  "  insulae "  or  large  blocks  of  buildings,  in 
which  the  poor  lodged,  Caesar  ascertained  the  number  of  those 
who  received  the  allowance,  and  it  was  920,000  peisona;  of 
whom  170,000  were  deprived  of  their  allowance,  and  160,000 
retained  it.  But  it  was  provided,  in  order  to  render  unneces- 
sary a  new  revision  of  the  pauper  list,  that  the  places  of  those 
on  the  list  who  died  should  be  annually  filled  up  by  tiie  praetor 
oat  of  those  who  were  excluded  from  it.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  41}  from  which  it  appears  that 
Caesar  did  not  make  a  regular  census,  as  some  writers  both 
ancient  and  modem  have  supposed.  We  know  that  there  was 
no  census  from  b.c.  70  (vol.  iii.  p.  49}  to  B.O.  2S,  Hia  first 
census  of  Augustas.  There  were  only  seventy-five  Lustra  in 
the  long  period  from  the  time  of  Serrius  Tulljns  to  the  hwt, 
which  was  made  by  Vespasian.* 

'  Ounalopardalli,  Dion  (4S.  c  2S)  and  Uie  note  of  Bdnunu.     Flin.  viii.  18. 

■  CetuoriDua,  c.  IS.    Tbit  mbject  of  Cawar'a  rappoMd  Mnm  nqnirM  • 
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Caesar  likewise,  says  Suetonius  (Caesar,  42),  abolished  all 
&e  guHis  or  companies  except  those  of  ancient  origrin.  Some 
of  these  guilds  had  been  abolished  before  and  afterwards 
revived  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodiue  to  serve  his  purpose  (vol. 
iii.  pp.  216,447).  By  this  measure  Caesar  stopped  all  meetings 
which  might  lead  to  rioting  and  disturbance  i  but  he  allowed 
the  Jews  in  Rome  to  celebrate  their  festivale  and  to  meet 
according  to  the  oastoms  of  their  forefathers,  as  Josephus  says 
(Antiq.  14.  10.  §  S).  He  also  gave  the  Judicia  or  power  of 
acting  as  jorymen  on  certain  occasions  to  men  of  the  eques- 
trian and  senatorian  rank  only,  and  excluded  the  tribuni 
aerarii,  or  representatives  of  the  plebeian  class,  who  had  been 
admitted  among  the  jurymen  by  the  Lex  Anrelia  (vol.  iii. 
p.  62;  Dion,  43.  c.  25). 

Caesar  also  caused  a  sumptuary  law  to  be  enacted  as  Salla 
had  done  and  others  (vol.  ii.  431 ;  i.  494),  though  both  he 
and  Snlls  were  great  spenders.  Cicero  alludes  to  these  new 
regulatious  for  the  limitatioD  of  luxury  (Ad  Att.  xiii.  7,  xii, 
36 ;  Ad  Fam.  ix.  26).  Perhaps  it  was  by  this  Bumptuary  law 
that  Caesar  again  established  the  customs'  duties  on  foreign 
goode,  most  of  which  would  be  articles  of  luxury.  The  use 
of  lecticae  (palanquins),  costly  dyed  vestments,  and  pearls 
was  also  limited  to  certain  persons  and  ^es  and  to  certun 
days.  A  limit  was  also  fixed  to  the  cost  of  sepulohnl  moua- 
ments.*  He  attempted  to  execute  this  absard  law  in  a  still 
more  absurd  manner  as  Suetonius  reports  (Cfteear,  c.  42). 
Inspectors  were  stationed  at  the  market  to  stop  all  provisions 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  and  to  bring  them  to  him ; 
and  sometimes  lictors  and  soldiers  were  employed  to  carry  o£F 

•epanU  eMmination.  See  Drnmann,  JqIII,  p.  620,  note  87.  Doretn  de  la 
Halle,  fieoDomie  Politique  dei  Ronuini,  i.  814  miiiiitaiDt  thbt  Caesar  made  a 
regalar  ceuiai  id  b.o.  46,  and  laXet  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  102),  which  ia  no  eri- 
denoe  at  all,  and  alio  other  anthoritiea.  In  vol.  ii.  22E,  be  lUpposea  the  nnmber 
820,000  to  repreKQt  the  nnmber  of  intiiena,  whoreixiTed  tlie  allowance  fbr  tb« 
poor,  and  by  adding  to  thia  nnmber  the  BBomed  number  of  women  and  ebildren 
«( tlieae  dtiieiM  be  makea  the  whole  nnmber  who  were  gratnitonily  fed  to  be 
SBOJOOO;  which  he  moat  lappoae,  tboxgh  he  doei  not  nj  lo,  to  have  been 
■joead  over  Italy.  But  Caeaar*!  lilt  wai  evidently  a  li«t  of  the  panpen  In 
Bome,  and  I  inppoie  that  it  included  nil  who  were  nuintainwl  out  of  the 
•Uowanee. 

*  See  Ifongatdf  1  note  on  Cieera  ad  Att  uL  86. 
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what  was  served  up  at  table,  tf  anything  forbidden  had  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  inapector. 

Dion  observes  (43.  c.  26)  that  Caesar  learned  from  his  own 
eiperience  the  danger  to  the  state  of  prolonging  the  authority 
of  provincial  governors.  He  had  been  proconsul  of  Oallia 
for  many  years,  and  the  possession  of  great  military  power 
and  resources  perhaps  gave  him  the  design,  as  it  certainly 
gave  him  the  means  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Roman 
State.  A  law  was  therefore  enacted  that  no  praetorian  should 
hold  a  provincial  government  longer  than  one  year  nor  a  con- 
sular more  than  two  years.  Cicero  commends  this  regulation 
as  most  useful  to  the  state,  and  with  good  reason,  for,  as 
MachiaveUi  says  (Diecorsi,  iii.  24),  the  prolongation  of  military 
power  was  the  cause  of  the  enslavement  of  Rome. 

These  facts  have  been  collected  chiefly  from  Dion  and  from 
Suetoniusj  whose  fashion  it  is  to  put  things  together  with  no 
regard  to  chronological  order.  Instead  of  making  long' 
reflections  on  these  facts  and  on  the  state  of  Rome  at  this 
time,  when  the  people  had  received  a  master,  I  leave  the 
■eader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  on  the  condition  of  this 
ancient  commonwealth  after  the  civil  ware  and  the  long  turbu- 
lent period  from  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  ten  years' 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  It  was  a  wretched  but  necessary 
termination  of  a  long  political  existence.  After  Caesar's 
death  there  was  a  short  and  turbulent  time  of  civil  strife, 
which  Anally  ended  in  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
power  under  Caesar's  great  nephew  Augnstus.  Notliingcould 
be  worse  than  the  condition  of  Rome  when  Caesar  had  com- 
pleted his  usurpation,  and  a  radical  reform  seems  to  us  im- 
possible. Even  if  Caesar  had  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
make  such  a  reform^  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  have  been 
effected. 

Notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  of  Rome  and  the 
suffering  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces  by  bad  administration 
and  civil  war,  we  should  not  forget,  as  modern  history  teaches, 
that  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  a  few  who  rule  or  con- 
tend for  political  power  and  the  body  of  the  nation.  Men 
still  plough  and  sow  in  the  hope  of  reaping  and  living  to 
enjoy ;  and  the  industry  of  the  poor  keeps  a  nation  olive  and 
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even  supplies  the  material  for  those  who  abase  their  power 
and  are  fed  by  the  men  whom  they  plunder.  The  laborious 
BgricoItaristB  and  the  artisans  of  Italy  and  the  provinces 
would  continue  their  toil  amidb't  the  din  of  arms,  as  we  have 
seen  iu  oor  times,  and  by  their  industry  would  save  from  total 
destruction  both  themBelvee  and  those  who  were  the  canse  of 
all  the  misery  which  they  suffered. 

Caeaar  in  this  year  effected  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  which  was  in  great  confusion.  The  college  of  the 
Fontifices,  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  CaJendar^  made  the 
intercalations  at  their  pleasure  (vol.  iv.  400,  and  the  note  from 
CensorinuB,  de  die  NataU,  c.  20).  It  seems  therefore  that  the 
Roman  year  and  the  true  year  did  not  always  differ  by  the  same 
amount,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  any  gives  year 
what  the  error  was.  In  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  interca- 
lations, the  festivals,  which  belonged  to  certain  months,  did 
not  fall  in  the  proper  seasons ;  and  so,  Suetonius  says,  neither 
the  festivals  of  harvest  occurred  in  the  summer  nor  those  of 
the  vintage  in  the  autumn.  The  old  system  of  correcting  the 
Roman  lunar  year  of  354  days  was  by  intercalating  23  or 
23  days  in  alternate  years.  Consequently  in  eight  years  the 
addition  of  ninety  days  would  be  equivalent  to  the  addition 
of  eleven  days  and  a  quarter  to  each  year,  which  would  have 
brought  the  civil  year  in  fact  to  Caesar's  subsequent  correction 
by  making  the  average  civil  year  865  days  and  a  quarter.  But 
the  intercalaticai  was  added  to  a  year  of  355  days,  and  so  the 
civil  year  contained  366  days  and  a  quarter.  Great  error  in 
the  Calendar  would  result  in  a  few  years  from  this  mis- 
reckoning  only;  and  if  the  arbitrary  intercalations  of  the 
Fontifices  were  such  as  they  are  described,  the  confusion  must 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

Caesar,  who  was  Fontifez  Maximus  in  B.C.  40  and  had  held 
this  high  oflBce  for  many  years,  undertook  the  reformation  of 
the  Calendar  with  the  assistance  of  Sosigenes,  an  Alexandrine 
Greek  and  the  Roman  Scriba  M,  Flavius.  Caesar  himself 
knew  something  of  astronomy,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  (Ma- 
crobins.  Sat.  i.  14,  16).  His  purpose  was  to  bring  back  the 
banning  of  the  year  nearer  to  the  winter  solstice  and  by  a 
proper  intercalation  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  confusion 
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again.  The  eziBtin^  error  was  corrected  hj  \engtheaixig  the 
year  u.c.  46  to  445  days,  wliicli  made  it  fifteen  montha.  The 
month  of  February  had  already  received  in  B.O.  46  the  regular 
intercalary  month  of  2S  daya,  named,  as  it  had  been  before, 
Mercedoniua ;  and  two  months  of  67  days  were  intercalated 
between  November  and  December.  Caesar  in  hie  reformed 
Calendar,  which  began  with  tbe  first  of  January  b.c.  45, 
omitted  the  old  intercalary  month  and  r^olated  tiie  year 
according  to  the  sun's  apparent  course ;  by  adding  ten  d»ys 
to  the  856  days  of  Numa's  supposed  year  he  made  the  Calendar 
contain  866  days.  These  ten  days  were  distributed  among 
seven  of  the  twelve  existing  montlu.  January,  Seztilie 
(Angnst),  and  December^  which  hitherto  had  29  days  severally, 
each  received  two  da^  more.  April,  June,  September,  and 
November,  which  had  severally  29  days,  received  each  one 
day  mor&  February  retained  tiic  28  days;  and  March,  May, 
Qjiintilis  (July),  and  October  retained  their  31  days  each. 
These  additional  days  were  placed  at  the  end  of  tiie  several 
months  which  received  them.  As  the  solar  year  was  supposed 
to  be  365  days  and  a  quarter,  it  was  arranged  that  one  day 
should  be  intercalated  every  fourth  year,  which  would  thus  con- 
tain 366  days.  The  intercalary  day  was  inserted  between  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  February.  The  twenty- 
third  of  February  in  the  intercalated  year  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
lendar was  represented  by  a.s.  vii  Eal,  Mart.;  and  the  24tli 
and  2&th  were  each  designated  by  a.d.  vi  Kal.  Mart.;  and 
as  these  days  were  reckoned  twioe,  the  intercalary  day  was 
named  "  biaaextum  "  or  "  dies  bissextna."  Tbe  solar  year  is 
really  shorter  than  Caesar  supposed  it  to  be  by  11  minutes 
and  12  seconds,  and  consequently  there  arose  in  the  course  of 
time  a  considerable  error  in  Caesar's  Calendar,  commonly 
called  the  Julian  Calendar.  The  error  was  corrected  in  15S2 
by  Pope  Gr^fory  the  Thirteenth ;  and  it  is  this  corrected 
Julian  Calendar  which  we  now  use.* 

A  mistake  was  soon  made  by  the  priests  in  tbe  matter  of 

*  The  gnat  aathoritj  on  Catnr'i  lefbnaatjoo  of  the  Caleadv  ii  Ideler, 
LehrbDch  der  Chrooologie.  Tlie  cluu^  ii  iIm  Giplained  by  Drnnuum,  Jnlii, 
p.  eM;  and  la  the  Dictioiury  of  Antiqnitiea,  irt,  Cdenduinm,  by  ProfMur 
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intercalatioD,  which  Caesar  had  ordered  to  be  made  every 
Totirth  year  (quarto  quoque  aono),  as  both  Saetonins  (Caesar, 
c.'4>0)  and  Macrobins  state  (Sat.  i.  14).  The  priests^  as  Ma- 
crobius  observes,  ought  to  have  intercalated  the  day,  which 
was  composed  of  the  four  quarter  days,  after  the  completion 
of  each  fourth  year  before  the  fifth  year  began ;  bat  instead 
of  doing  this,  tiiey  intercalated,  not  on  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  year,  bat  at  the  beginning  of  it.  This  error  continued 
six  and  thirty  years,  during  which  twelve  days  had  been  inter- 
ealated  instead  of  nine  (Solinoe,  c.  S).  Aagustus  Caesar 
corrected  the  mistake  in  B.C.  8.' 

*  Sarignf,  Sjitom  de*  faeatig«n  ROmlicben  Bmbli,  toI.  It.  Bejlige  iX., 
npLaiiuttat  "tntiniqiuMiaadiM,"  "q(i«rtiMqnliqiMumnB"andRichoHUiMl 
nnnbw*  wen  do(  lued  bj  Uie  BoiniM  alwsji  in  mm  mmc.  Sometimei  tb«j 
reckoned  both  tbe  flnt  day,  or  the  fint  jeu,  and  the  Uat  elao ;  and  aonietiiiHa 
thej  did  not.  He  pravM  both  omi  I>j  eiunplca.  Cxaar  b;  hit  wordi 
"quarto  qnoqae  anao"  intended  that  tbera  ihonld  be  one  intercalaHon  in 
fbnr  jean ;  hot  the  Fontifieea,  who  reekoaed  the  flnt  jear  of  intercalation  m 
one  year,  made  another  Intercalation  in  tbe  fbnrth  year,  and  ooueqaently  there 
WMM  only  ■  period  of  two  yean  between  each  intMcalatian. 

See  IXon  48.  c.  S6  and  hit  remark  Uiat  Caenr'i  Calendar  wcold  only  raqnire 
a  correction  of  the  intercalation  of  one  day  in  1461  yean,  and  tbe  not«i  in 
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CAESAR  AND  CICERO. 

B.C.  46 — 45. 

Cicero,  as  far  as  we  know,  took  do  part  in  the  eztraordinaiy 
honours  which  the  eervile  Senate  confeired  on  Caesar  before 
his  return  from  Africa.  He  was  howerer  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  conqueror,  and  glad  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  He  en- 
conrag«d  his  friends  who  were  in  exile  to  hope  for  pardon. 
He  informed  Q.  Ligarias  that  Caesar  would  not  treat  him 
harshly  :  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  public  opinion,  and,  as 
Cicero  said,  Caesar's  own  temper  inclined  him  to  mild  measures 
(Ad  Fam.  vi.  IS).  He  wrote  to  Caecina  that  Caesar's  dis- 
position was  gentle  and  merciful:  his  dignitj,  juiitice  and 
wisdom  were  admirable ;  he  never  spoke  of  Pompeius  except 
in  the  most  honourable  terms.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  con- 
sul B.C.  61,  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  bitterest  enemies,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  in  which  perhaps  he  was  not 
present,  he  retired  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos.  He  took  no  part 
in  the  African  War,  nor  yet  did  he  trust,  like  Cicero,  to  the 
magnanimity  of  Caesar.  Cicero  wrote  several  letters  te  Mar- 
cellus in  which  he  urged  him  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he 
might  expect  a  pardon ;  but  Mareellus  was  obstinate.  On  one 
occasion,  when  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  L.  Piso,  Cae- 
sar's father-in-law,  brought  forward  the  case  of  M.  Mareellus, 
C.  Marcellus,  the  cousin  of  Marcus,  threw  himself  at  Caesar's 
feet,  and  all  the  Senate  arose  and  approached  Caesar  as  sup- 
pliants. After  blaming  the  peevish  temper  of  Mareellus  and 
speaking  highly  of  the  behaviour  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  who 
had  been  the  colleagne  of  Mareellus  in  the  consulship  (b.c. 
51),  Caesar  said  that  he  conld  not  refuse  the  request  of  tlie 
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Senate,  sod  he  gave  MarcelluB  permiasioii  to  return  to  Rome. 
Cicero,  who  had  resolved  to  epeak  no  more  in  the  Senate,  ae 
he  tells  ns,  wae  overpowered  by  Caesar's  unexpected  generoeity, 
and  thanked  him  at  some  length.  He  describes  the  afiair  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Achaia  (Ad  Fam.  iv.  4).  Marcellus  thanked  Cicero  for  his 
services  in  a  dignified  letter,  but  he  did  not  return  imme- 
diately, and  he  never  saw  Rome  again.  He  arrived  at  the 
Piraeus  in  b.c.  45  on  his  way  to  Borne,  where  he  met  Servius 
Sulpicius.  A  few  days  after  be  was  assasGinated  by  a  man, 
whom  Servius  calls  one  of  his  intimate  friends  (Ad  Fam. 
iv.  12). 

There  is  extant  a  speech  of  Cicero  in  which  he  thanks 
Caesar  for  pardoning  Marcellus.  F.  A.  Wolf  declared  this 
oration  to  be  spurious,  but  most  eriticB  have  believed  it  to  be 
genuine.'  It  is  certainly  a  poor  composition,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  patched  up  by  some  Declamator,  who 
used  the  genuine  speech.  If  we  may  trust  the  extant  oration, 
it  was  delivered  after  Caesar's  triumphs  (c.  9). 

Cicero  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Q.  Ligarius  (Ad  Fam.  vi. 
14)  in  which  he  informed  him  that  at  the  request  of  his 
brothers  he  had  visited  Cae&ar  at  his  house  one  morning,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  waiting  till  the 
master  had  time  to  see  him.*  Cicero  elsewhere  admits  that 
Caesar  had  so  much  business  to  do  that  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  access  to  him ;  but  Cicero's  vanity  was  offended  by 
being  compelled  to  sit  in  the  antechamber  till  it  was  his  turn 
to  be  called.  At  this  visit  to  Caesar  the  brothers  and  kinsmen 
of  Ligarius  lay  at  the  Dictator's  feet,  and  Cicero  spoke.  He 
tells  Ligarius  in  his  letter  that  he  concludes  from  Caesar's 
words  and  behaviour  that  he  will  be  pardoned.  A  difficulty 
was  however  interposed  by  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  to  whose  father 
Lucius  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  province  of 
Africa  had  been  assigned  by  the  Senate ;  but  Lucius  had  been 

I  Se«  Dnnnatui'i  loog  oote,  TuUii,  vi.  p.  266. 

*  Thii  viut  WM  made  "  a.  d.  v  (or  ii)  Kal.  ioUrcalarca  priorefl,"  a  mode  of 
reckoning  made  neceuary  b;  the  iuUrcalotioD  of  the  tno  montbi  in  B.o.  46 
between  November  and  December.  Tbe  ret!  thne  therefore  nu  at  the  cloie  of 
the  montb  which  preceded  tbe  first,  aa  aome  sappme,  of  the  iotereslar;  monthi 
of  thia  jear  of  reronnBtton.    See  Ed.  Vsr. 
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prevented  from  lattding  in  Africa  by  Afctins  Yams,  or  by  Q. 
Ligariiu  who  act«d  nnder  his  orders  (p.  97).  Botii  of  the 
Tnberones,  fatber  and  eon,  were  opposed  to  Caesar ;  sod  when 
they  were  driven  from  Africa  by  Varas,  who  belonged  to  their 
own  party,  th^  went  to  Pompeios  in  Macedonia,  The  reason 
of  Q.  Tnbero's  opposition  to  the  recall  of  Ligarins  from  exile 
WBB  only  persoiwl  hostility.  Both  be  and  Ligarius  had 
fought  against  Caesar :  Tubero  at  Fharsalia,  and  Ligarine  in 
Africa;  but  Ligarins  in  conjunction  with  the  Numidians  and 
the  barbarian  king  Jnba. 

The  eaeo  of  Ligarius  was  not  a  prosecntion.  The  question 
simply  was  whether  Caesar,  who  had  the  power,  would  allow 
Q.  Ligarius  to  return  to  Borne;  and  Q.  Tubero,  who  was 
himself  a  pardoned  man,  opposed  the  restoration.  The  case 
was  heard  before  the  Dictator  in  the  Porum,  and  Cicero  spoke 
for  Q.  Ligarius.  This  was  Cicero's  first  speech  in  the  Forum 
since  B.C.  52. 

The  orator  states  (c.  I)  that  Q.  Ligarius  was  the  legatus  of 
0.  Considius,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  that  when  Considios 
quitted  the  province,  at  the  close  of  b.c.  50  or  the  iM^nning 
of  B.C.  49,  he  left  Ligarius  in  charge  of  it.  When  Attius 
Vania,  a  former  governor  of  the  province,  fled  from  Auximum 
in  B  c.  49,  he  went  to  Africa,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Provincials,  accepted  the  command  of  the  province.  Ligarius 
acted  under  Vams,  and  remained  in  Africa  till  Caesar  took  him 
in  Adrumetnm  and  spared  bis  life,  bat  ordered  him,  as  we  may 
assume,  to  keep  away  from  Italy  (p.  361}.  Cicero  admitted  all 
the  facts  charged  by  Tubero,  for  he  could  not  deny  them  ;  but 
he  contended  that  as  Ligarius  was  in  Africa  when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  was  compelled  to  stay,  though  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  preferred  being  at  Rome  with 
his  brothers,  whom  he  loved,  than  with  Varas  at  Utica.  This 
is  the  substance  of  Cicero's  defence  of  Liganu&  He  dex- 
terously covered  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  Ligarius  which 
offended  Caesar  most,  his  resistance  to  Caesar  to  the  end  of 
the  African  War. 

The  rest  of  the  speech  iean  artful  panegyric  on  Caesar  for  bis 
clemency  to  Cicero  himself  and  otheis  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  Caesar.     He  aflSrms  f  bat  the  case  of  Ligarius  is  better 
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tb&n  that  uf  Tobero,  or  even  as  Tiibero  states  it,  quite  as 
good,  for  Tnbero  wished  to  land  in  Atrica,  where  he  would 
have  been  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  Ligarius,  who  was  in 
Airtca  when  the  Civil  War  began,  could  not  get  away.  Cicero 
often  reminds  Caesar  of  his  merciful  behavionr  to  his  enemies : 
he  Bays  that  if  the  causes  of  both  the  leaders  in  the  Civil  War 
might  be  considered  equally  good  at  first,  that  must  now  he 
considered  the  better  cause  which  had  received  the  aid  of  the 
gods;  "and  "he  adds  "  since  we  have  experienced  yonr  cle- 
mency, who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  victory  in  which  no 
man  perishedezceptthose  who  died  with  arms  in  their  hands?" 
He  reminds  Caesar  that  he  used  to  say  that  the  Fompeiaa 
party  considered  all  persons  to  be  their  enemies  who  were 
not  on  their  side;  Caesar  considered  all  to  be  his  friends 
who  were  not  opposed  to  him.  Suetonius  (Caesar,  75) 
makes  the  same  statement,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Cicero's 
letters,  for  he  says  that  Pompeios,  if  he  had  been  victorious, 
would  have  proscribed  and  massacred  all  who  did  not  join 
him. 

Cicero  handles  Tubero  with  mneh  ddicaoy,  for  Tobero's 
father  Lucius  was  Cicero's  schoolfellow  and  comrade  in  the 
Marsic  War,  and  was  connected,  perhaps  by  marriage,  with 
Cicero's  family.  He  allows  Tubero  the  merit  of  eonsisteQcy 
in  adhering  to  the  Fompeian  party,  but  he  blames  him  now 
tor  attempting  to  prevent  Caesar  from  exercising  his  usual 
clemency.  At  the  .close  of  his  speech  Cicero  t«lls  Caesar,  and 
he  tells  the  truth,  though  it  was  flattery,  that  Caesar  forgot 
nothing  except  the  wrongs  done  to  him. 

This  is,  as  Pomponius  says,  an  excellent  speech ;  and  it  is 
one  of  Cicero's  best.  Caesar  pardoned  Ligarius,  who  repaid 
him  by  afterwards  being  one  of  his  assassins.  The  Dictator 
Sulla  got  rid  of  his  enemies  and  died  a  natural  death.  Caesar 
was  not  inferior  to  Sulla  in  sagacity,  and  he  mast  have  known 
that  no  generosity  could  win  a  man  of  a  malignant  temper ; 
but  he  was  fearless,  and  he  preferred  the  risk  of  pardoning 
his  enemies  to  shedding  Roman  blood.  This  is  his  great 
glory,  and  the  eternal  opprobrium  of  his  enemies,  and  of 
Cicero  among  the  rest.  We  know  that  Caesar  knew  that 
Cicero  did  not  like  him,  but  Caesar  still  used  him  for  his  own 
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purpoBSBj  and  Cicero  did  not  forget  or  foi^ve.  In  a  letter  of 
this  year  to  Faptrius  Faetus  (Ad  Pam.  ix.  15}  he  aaye,  "  I, 
who  used  to  sit  in  the  veesel  of  state  and  hold  the  rudder,  can 
now  hardly  find  a  place  where  the  bilge-water  lies  :  do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  fewei-  Senatus  consulta  made  at 
Rome,  if  I  should  be  living  at  Naples  P  I  am  at  Rome  and 
constantly  visit  the  Forum,  and  yet  Senatus  consulta  are 
drawn  up  in  the  house  of  your  dear  friend  (Caeaar),  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance;  and  when  he  is  inclined  to  do  it,  I  am  set 
down  as  having  been  present  when  they  were  reduced  to 
writing,  and  I  hear  of  a  senatus  consultum  said  to  have  been 
made  pursuant  to  my  proposal,  arriving  in  Armenia  and  Syria, 
before  it  has  been  spoken  of  at  Rome :  you  must  not  suppose 
that  1  am  joking,  for  I  must  inform  you  that  letters  come  to 
me  from  kings  in  the  most  remote  parts,  who  thank  me  for 
proposing  that  they  should  receive  the  royal  title,  and  yet  so 
far  from  knowing  that  they  had  received  it,  I  did  not  even 
know  that  such  kings  existed."  If  this  is  true,  it  was  a  moat 
impudent  thing  for  Caesar  to  make  this  use  of  Cicero's  name; 
but  it  is  one  of  many  instances  which  show  how  usefitl  he 
considered  it  to  have  the  man's  real  or  even  supposed  sup- 
port. 

The  literary  history  of  the  speech  for  Ligarius  is  curious. 
It  was  published  by  Atticus  in  b.c.  45  (Ad  Att  xiii.  12.  19 
and  20).  Balbus  and  Oppius  were  pleased  with  it  and  sent 
a  copy  to  Spain  to  Caesar.  Cicero  would. not  add  anything 
about  Tubero  to  the  oration,  for  fear  of  oSending  a  man,  who 
was  very  ready  to  take  offence.  There  is  a  strange  mistake 
in  the  oration :  Cicero  speaks  of  one  L.  Corfidius  being  pre- 
sent when  the  speech  was  delivered,  but  he  was  afterwards 
reminded  that  it  was  a  mistake,  a  slip  of  the  memory  as 
Cicero  names  it.  "  I  knew,"  he  says,  "  that  Corfidius  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Ligarii,  bat  I  see  that  be  was  already 
deiui."  Cicero  often  made  mistakes  about  facta.  He  asked 
Atticus  to  order  his  workmen  to  erase  the  name  "  from  all  the 
copies,"  but  the  mistake  remains  (Ad  Att.  xiii.  i4).  It  is 
impossible,  or  hardly  possible,  that  Cicero,  when  he  delivered 
the  speech,  spoke  of  and  pointed  to  Corfidius  among  others 
as  present  (hosce),  when  he  most  have  seen  that  he  was  not 
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present.  The  conduBion  is  that  the  speech,  as  it  was  written 
out  for  publication,  differed  from  the  speech  delivered,  at  least 
in  the  name  of  Corfidins. 

Cleopatra  came  to  Rome  before  Caesar  went  to  Spain.  She 
brought  with  her  the  boy  Ptolemaeus,  her  younger  brother 
and  now  her  husband;  and  probably  she  also  brought  the 
young  CaesarioD,  to  whom  she  gave  birth  soon  after  Caesar's 
departure  from  Egypt  in  b.o.  47  (Ad  Att.  xiv.  20).  T^e 
queen  said  that  the  child  was  Caesar's,  and  the  evidence  that 
CaesarioD  was  his  son  is  stronger  than  the  assertions  of  Oppius 
and  otherfi  that  Caesar  was  not  the  father.  Cleopatra  was 
well  received  by  her  lover  and  lodged  in  his  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  Dion  (43.  c.  27)  says  that  Caesar's 
amours  with  her  in  Egypt  were  yet  only  known  by  report, 
but  he  was  now  blamed  for  renewing  the  intimacy  at  Borne. 
However  he  cared  not  for  the  people's  talk,  and  he  admitted 
the  strangers  to  the  honourable  title  of  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Roman  people.  It  is  not  said  what  was  the  purpose  of 
the  queen's  visit.  She  could  hardly  expect  to  carry  off  Caesar 
with  her  to  Egypt'  at  a  time  when  a  formidable  enemy  in 
Spain  threatened  his  power.  The  evidence  of  Snetonins 
(Caesar,  c.  52)  that  Caesar  invited  Cleopatra  to  Rome  and 
allowed  the  child  to  be  named  after  him  is  weakened  by  his 
statements  that  Caesar  sent  her  back  with  presents,  for  we 
know  that  Cleopatra  was  in  Rome  when  Caesar  was  assas- 
sinated and  that  she  fled  in  haste.  We  can  give  no  more 
credit  to  the  statement  of  the  same  biographer  when  he  says 
that  the  tribune  Helvins  Cinna  admitted  that  he  had  a  law 
prepared,  which  Caesar  ordered  him  to  propose,  when  he  should 
have  left  Rome,  by  which  Caesar  should  be  allowed  to  marry 
any  women,  and  as  many  as  he  pleased,  that  he  might  leave 
children.  It  is  a  usurper's  weakness  to  wish  to  have  a  son  to 
succeed  him;  and  it  would  have  been  great  folly  in  Caesar,  for 
there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  he  was  not  in  good  health 
now,  and  could  not  expect  that  a  child  bom  after  this  year 
would  be  able  to  maintain  bis  father's  power.  The  proposal 
was  also  so  inconsistent  with  all  notions  of  a  Roman  marriage 
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that  we  may  reject  the  Btory  as  untrue  and  wonder  that  it  was 
ever  invented. 

Cicero  saw  Cleopatra  at  her  reBidence  in  Caesar's  garden. 
He  writes  to  Atticus  (xv.  16),  "  I  hate  the  queen,  and  Am- 
monius*  knows  that  I  have  good  reason  for  it :  he  nndertook 
to  see  that  I  ahoald  have  what  she  promised  me,  things  appro- 
priate for  a  learned  man  and  to  one  of  my  rank,  things  which 
I  could  venture  to  mention  even  before  a  puhlic  meeting. 
Besides  knowing  Sara  to  be  a  bad  man,  I  found  that  he  was 
insolent  to  me.  I  only  saw  him  once  at  my  house.  When  I 
politely  asked  him  what  was  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  he 
replied  that  he  was  looking  for  Atticua.  The  haughtiness  of 
the  queen  when  she  was  residing  in  the  garden  on  the  oUier 
side  of  Tiber,  1  cannot  speak  of  without  great  vexation.  I 
will  then  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  people :  they  think 
that  I  have  no  spirit,  and  even  no  feeling."  Cicero  does  not 
say  why  he  paid  the  queen  a  visit.  It  was  curiosity  perhaps 
to  see  Caesar's  mistress ;  possibly  to  please  Caeaar  too.  The 
queen  promised,  and  perhaps  Cicero  asked  for  something,  books 
or  works  of  Egyptian  art,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  and  the 
queen  did  not  keep  her  promise.  There  is  not  a  meaner  or  more 
spiteful  letter  among  the  hundreds  that  have  been  preserved 
of  Cicero's  correspoudence.  His  vanity  vras  hurt  by  the  prond 
queen's  reception  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  who  had  once 
saved  his  country  and  had  gained  the  name  of  Imperator  for 
his  military  exploits.  As  to  Sara,  one  of  the  queen's  attend- 
ants, he  only  came  to  Cicero's  house  to  look  for  Atticus,  and 
not  to  see  Marcus  Tullins ;  but  this  was  an  offence  past  for- 
giveness. Sara  gave  a  plain  answer  to  Cicero's  question,  and 
only  a  foolish,  vain  man  would  have  taken  it  as  an  insnlt. 

'  Ammoniiu  h>d  be«ii  it  Rome  before  in  the  service  of  Ptotemmeoi  Aoletw, 
Cleopatra's  Ikther.    Cicero  ad  Fam.  i.  1  and  6, 
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Caesab  had  uofortanately  in  B.C.  49  appointed  Q.  Cassius 
governor  of  Spain  (p.  79) ;  and  at  the  ead  of  b.o.  47  Casaiiu 
was  8acc«eded  hy  C.  Trebonioi  (p.  288).  There  was  a  strong 
Pompeian  party  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dion  (43.  c.  29) 
tiiat  the  malcontente  sent  to  Scipio,  who  was  then  in  Africa, 
for  aid,  and  that  he  despatched  Cn.  Fompeius  to  support  them : 
the  author  of  the  Airican  War  etates  that  Fompeius  went 
at  the  EQggeetion  of  M.  Cato  and  during  &e  African  War 
(p.  S25).  But  according  to  Dion  (42.  o.  56)  Cn.  Fompeius 
was  sent  to  Spain  in  B.C.  47,  in  the  hope  that  the  son  of 
Fompeius  Magnus  would  he  well  received  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  after  settling  the  affairs  of  that  ootintry  would  go  to  Rome, 
while  Scipio  and  his  friends  would  sail  to  Italy.  Livjr  (Epi- 
tome 113)  also  places  in  B.C.  47  the  mission  of  Cn.  Fompeius 
to  Spain. 

Fompeius,  according  to  Dion,  took  the  Balearic  islands,  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca  without  resistance;  but  he  had  aome  diffi- 
calty  in  getting  possession  of  Ebusus  (Yvica) .  He  then  fell 
sick,  and  stayed  some  time  in  the  islands  with  his  men.  In 
'  the  mean  time  C.  Trebonius  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Spain,  and  the  Spanish  insnrgents  placed  themselves  under 
T.  Quiotius  Scapula  and  Q.  Apooius,  who  roused  all  Baetica 
or  Southern  Spain  to  arms,  Fompeius  now  landed  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain,  ivhere  he  received  the  submission  of  several 
places ;  but  New  Ca'rthage  (Cartbagena)  refused  to  join  him, 
and  Fompeius  began  the  siege  of  this  city.  While  he  was 
thus  employed.  Scapula  and  his  partisans  came  to  him  and 
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chose  him  their  commander-iD-chief.  Foropeias  bad  soon 
thirteen  legions  (B.  H.  e.  7),  but  many  of  them  were  a  dis- 
orderly rabble.  He  waa  joined  by  fugitives  from  Africa, 
among  whom  were  his  brother  Sextus,  Attius  Varus,  Labie- 
nuSj  and  Arabio,  the  son  of  Massinissa.  Thus  a  new  war 
began  under  a  leader  of  a  savage  temper :  the  father  was  not 
a  generous  or  mertiiful  man,  but  the  son  was  cruel,  and  nothing 
good  could  be  expected  from  him.  Cicero  foresaw,  as  he  says, 
that  if  Pompeius  were  victorious,  there  would  be  blood  shed  at 
Rome ;  and  if  Caesar  were  the  conqueror,  slavery  would  be 
the  result.  C.  Caseins  (Ad  Fam.  xv.  Id)  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
in  which  he  inquires  about  the  news  from  Spain,  says,  "  I 
prefer  an  old  and  merciful  master  to  a  new  and  cruel  ont! :  yon 
know  what  a  fool  Cn.  Pompeius  is ;  yoa  know  that  he  considers 
cruelty  to  be  a  virtue ;  you  know  that  he  thinks  that  we  always 
laughed  at  him :  I  am  afraid  that  be  would  repay  us  for  our 
sneers  with  the  sword  in  bis  rough  faahion." 

Caeaar  was  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  by  his 
legati  Q.  Fabias  Maxiraus  and  Q.  Pedius,  who  were  not  etrong^ 
enough  to  resist  the  enemy.  C.  Didius  however  defeated  the 
fleet  of  Varus  at  a  place  named  Crantia,  which  may  be  a 
corrapt  name  for  Carteia.  Varus  fled  to  the  land  and  stepped 
ap  the  entrance  to  the  port  by  chaining  anchors  together,  on 
which  the  enemy's  ships  struck,  and  so  the  fleet  of  Varus 
escaped  destruction.  Pompeius,  who  was  now  expecting 
Caesar's  arrival,  withdrew  from  the  east  coast  into  Baetica, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  towns,  except  Ulia,  of  which  be 
formed  the  siege.  Lepidus,  the  colleague  of  Caesar,  held  the 
Comitia  this  year,  in  which  Caesar  was  elected  sole  consul  for 
the  next  year  b.c.  45 ;  and  Appian  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  Caesar  set  out  for  Spain  in  his  fourth  consulship.  At 
the  end  of  b.c.  46  commenced  Caesar's  third  dictatorship,  if  we 
do  not  include  the  short  dictatorship  of  b.c.  49.  His  new 
dictatorship  was  for  ten  years.  Caesar  left  Lepidus  with  eight, 
or  as  some  authorities  said,  six  Fraefects  to  take  care  of  the  city. 
Caesar's  election  was  probably  after  he  left  Rome  (Dion,  43, 
c.  33). 

Tt  is  not  said  when  Caesar  set  out  for  Spain,  but  it  was  of 
course  after  Cicero  delivered  the  speech  for  Liguius.     As 
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usuiil,  be  advaDCed  with  great  mpiditj  and  reached  Obuico, 
three  hundred  stadia  irom  Corduba  in  seven  and  twenty  days, 
for  which  fact  Strabo  (p.  160)  quotes  "the  historiaQa;"  but 
the  anthor  of  the  Spanish  War  is  not  one  of  them.  Caesar 
came  so  quick  that  the  legati  Q.  Fediue  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  been  instructed  to  send  forward  cavalry  to  meet 
him,  were  anticipated  by  the  Dictator's  arrival.  Sextus 
Pompeius  held  Cordoba  with  a  garrison,  and  Cnaeus  was  still 
besieging  Ulia.  The  citizens  of  Ulia  contrived  to  send  a 
message  to  Caesar  to  ask  for  aid,  and  be  despatched  about 
midnight  six  cohorts  and  an  eqoal  number  of  horsemen  under 
L.  Junios  FaciaecuB,  a  man  of  ability  who  was  of  the  province. 
It  happened  that  the  weather  was  bad  and  stormy,  and  it 
was  so  dark  that  a  man  could  hardly  recognize  another  who 
was  near  him.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances  and  by 
the  help  of  a  stratagem  Faciaecoa  carried  his  men  through  the 
enemy's  lines  safe  into  Ulia  (p.  286). 

In  order  to  draw  Cnaeus  from  the  siege  of  Ulia,  Caesar 
advanced  towards  Corduba,  and  on  the  road  he  sent  forward 
a  body  of  stout  men  in  mailed  armour  with  some  cavalry.  As 
soon  as  the  force  came  in  sight  of  Corduba,  the  men  in  mail 
were  taken  up  behind  the  horsemen,  bnt  the  townsmen  could 
not  see  that  the  horses  carried  double.  A  great  number  came 
out  of  Corduba  to  attack  the  cavalry,  when  the  men  in  mail 
got  down  from  the  horses  and  made  such  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  that  few  escaped  to  the  town.  Cnaeus  Pompeius  now 
left  the  siege  of  Ulia  and  came  at  his  brother's  request  to 
Corduba(B.  H.  c.  4). 

When  Caesar  arrived  at  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir),  he  found 
the  river  too  deep  to  ford,  and  he  made  the  foundations  of  a 
temporary  bridge  by  letting  down  into  the  stream  baskets  full 
of  stones.  Alter  crossing  the  river  Caesar  formed  his  camp 
opposite  the  town ;  and  Cnaeus  on  his  arrival  made  hie  camp 
over  against  Caesar,  who,  in  order  to  exclude  him  from  the 
town  and  from  supplies,  began  to  form  an  entrenchment  to  the 
town  bridge.'     There  was  now  a  struggle  for  the  possession 

■  CUrbe  baa  correctl;  eipUined  that  tbe  bridge  here  mentioned  (B.  H.  c.  6} 
ii  Dot  Caenr's  bridge,  bnt  the  bridge  of  Corduba.  See  also  B.  H.  c.  S3.  The 
iBTDiUTe  proTea  that  Ulia  wai  eait  of  the  Baetis. 
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of  this  bridge  and  daily  ekinniBhes.  Od  one  occasion  there 
was  a  bard  fight  ia  which  the  men  were  crowded  t(^«ther  near 
the  bridge  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  many  of  the  com- 
batants were  forced  into  the  streani.  It  was  Caesar's  wish  to 
draw  the  enemy  upon  fair  ground  and  at  once  to  decide  the 
issue  of  the  camp^gn.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  would  not  give 
him  this  opportunity,  Caesar  recrossed  the  river  by  night 
after  ordering  large  fires  to  be  made,  and  turned  towards 
A.tegua,  the  strongest  place  in  the  posaession  of  Cnaena,  which, 
as  he  was  informed,  contained  a  great  store  of  provisioDs. 
Caesar's  march  was  south  to  Ategua,  supposed  to  be  Teba 
between  Osufia  and  Autequera  (formerly  Antiqnaria),  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  river  Salsus,  a  branch  of  the  Sin- 
gulis (Xenil),  which  flows  into  the  Onadalquivir  between 
Corduba  and  Sevilla.  As  soon  as  Fompeius  heard  that  Caesar 
had  begun  the  si^e  of  Ategua,  he  left  Corduba  for  Ategua, 
either  accompanied  by  Labienus,  or  he  was  afterwards  joined 
by  Labienus.  Caeear  had  made  several  forts,  in  some  of  which 
cavalry  and  in  othera  infantry  were  stationed  to  keep  a  look 
out  for  the  enemy  and  to  protect  bis  camp.  It  happened  that 
Pompeius  reached  Caesar's  outposts  in  the  morning  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  he  surrounded  with  some  cohorts 
and  cavalry  a  division  of  the  cavalry  of  Caesar  and  destroyed 
most  of  them.  By  a  bold  stratagem  L.  Munatius  Flaccna 
introduced  a  force  into  Ategua,  a  fact  recorded  by  Dion  and 
Prontinus  (iii.  14. 1),  but  omitted  by  the  author  of  the  Spanish 
War.  On  the  following  night  Pompeins  burnt  bis  camp, 
crossed  the  Salsua,  and  made  a  new  camp  on  a  hill  between 
Ategua  and  Ucubis.  Caesar  in  the  mean  time  was  employed 
on  his  works,  bringing  up  the  vineae  and  making  an  embukk- 
ment  (agger)  before  the  town,  l^e  campaign  was  now  in  the 
winter  season  and  in  the  hill  country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sierras  which  separate  the  streams  which  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Guadidqnivir  from  those  which  flow  south  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Fompeius  was  in  eight  of  both  towns  with 
his  thirteen  legions,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  relieve  Ategua. 
He  relied  most  on  the  two  legions  which  had  deserted  from 
Trebonius,  on  one  raised  in  the  colonies  of  Baetica,  and  a  fourth 
legion,  once  belonging  to  Afranius,  which  Fompeius,  as  tbc 
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author  of  (he  Spanish  War  says,  had  brought  with  him  from 
Africa  (c.  7). 

Caesar  had  occupied  as  a  fort  an  old  camp,  Castra  Postumi- 
ana,  beyond  the  Salsus,  and  Fnmpeius  hoped  to  be  able  to 
surprise  it  by  an  attack  just  before  daybreak,  but  the  men  in 
the  fort  made  a  bold  resietance,  and  Caesar  aniviug  with  three 
legions  dispersed  the  assailants.  Here  the  author  remarks 
that  be  had  forgotten  to  mention  iu  the  proper  place  that 
Asprenas  (B.  Afr.  c.  SO)  had  joined  Caeear  with  some  cavaJiy 
from  Italy. 

In  the  following  night  Pompeius  bnnit  his  camp  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Corduba.  On  the  next  day 
Caesar's  cavalry,  who  followed  some  dietance  on  the  road  to 
Corduba,  met  those  who  were  bringing  supplies  to  Pom- 
peius from  that  town,  and  took  some  prisoners  and  the  beasts 
of  burden.  Ategua  still  resisted  bravely  and  the  people 
attempted  to  burn  Caesar's  works.  The  passions  of  Caesar's 
soldiers  were  now  excited  to  a  savage  temper.  Two  prisoners 
of  a  native  legion,  who  were  taken  by  them,  pretended  to  be 
slaves,  but  they  were  recognized  as  deserters  from  Trebonius 
and  put  to  death.  Some  messengers  from  Corduba  to  Pom- 
peius were  also  taken  and  turned  loose  with  their  bands  cat 
off.  The  townsmen  again  during  the  night  attempted  to  burn 
Caesar's  works  and  wounded  many  of  his  men  with  missiles. 
This  night  attack  was  followed  by  a  sally  on  the  quarters  of 
the  sixth  I^on,  hut  the  assailants  were  driven  back  into  the 
town. 

Pompeius,  who  appears  to  have  now  formed  another  camp, 
began  to  make  an  entrenchment  up  to  the  Salsns,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  catting  off  Caesar  from  the  water.'  A 
leaden  bullet  at  this  time  was  thrown  into  Caesar's  camp  with 
an  inscription  which  fixed  a  day  on  whicib  the  besiegers  should 
attempt  to  surprise  the  town :  the  signal  would  be  the  raising 
of  a  shield.  Some  of  Caesar's  soldiers  expecting  that  they 
conld  get  into  the  pkce  without  danger,  began  to  work 
close  up  to  the  town  and  a  large  part  of  the  old  wall  was 
undermined  and  fell.  Some  of  the  men  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  townsmen,  but  their  lives  were  spared.  It  seems 
'  The  mUrpret&tioD  of  c  18  ii  partly  coqiectanl. 
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that  a  deputation  now  c&me  irom  the  toim  to  propose 
to  Caesar  terms  of  surrender,  but  his  anstrer  was  that 
he  was  used  to  grant  tenns,  not  to  receive  them.  When 
Caesar's  answer  was  brought  back  to  the  town,  missiles 
were  again  thrown  from  the  walls  on  the  besic^rs,  and  there 
was  a  fierce  contest.  Caesar's  men  worked  a  ballista,  with 
which  they  destroyed  a  tower  with  five  men  in  it  and  a  boy 
whose  business  it  was  to  watch  the  ballists.  Skirmishes 
with  the  enemy  outside  of  Caesar's  lines  and  fights  before  the 
town-wall  often  occurred.  The  commander  in  Ategua  sus- 
pecting, as  it  seems,  the  fidelity  of  the  townsmen  massacred 
some  of  them  and  threw  the  bodies  from  the  wall,  which  the 
author  justly  calls  an  abominable  crime,  such  as  had  never 
been  recorded.  Vrferius  Maximns  (ix.  2.  4),  who  also  reports 
the  stoty,  states  that  all  the  townsmen,  who  were  inclined  to 
Caesar's  side,  were  massacred  and  pitched  over  the  wall ; 
women  even  were  murdered  with  the  children  at  their  breasts, 
and  infants  dashed  on  the  ground  in  the  sight  of  their  parents 
or  thrown  up  and,  as  they  fell,  received  on  the  points  of  spears. 
This  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  Boman  commandant,  and 
the  executioners  were  his  Lusitanian  soldiers.  A  deserter 
from  the  enemy  about  this  time  reported  that  Pompeins  and 
Labienus  were  much  displeased  with  the  massacre ;  and  with 
good  reason,  for  they  could  not  hope  for  the  snpport  of  the 
Spaniards  after  this  barbarous  cruelty  (c.  15, 19). 

Pompeins  sent  a  message  again  to  the  defenders  of  At^iia 
with  orders  to  make  a  night  sally  from  the  town.  A  gate 
was  opened  which  was  opposite  to  the  position  of  Pompeius, 
and  all  the  forces  came  out  with  materials  to  fill  up  the 
ditches,  and  poles  with  hooks  at  the  end  to  pull  down  and 
burn  the  straw  huts,  which  sheltered  Caesar's  men  in  this 
winter  season.  They  brought  also  vestments  and  silver  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that  while 
they  were  engaged  about  the  plunder,  they  themselves  might 
slaughter  their  enemies  and  escape  to  Pompeins,  who  was 
under  arms  all  night  beyond  the  Salsus  waiting  for  the  result. 
But  the  attempt  failed ;  the  assailants  were  driven  back  into 
the  t^wn ;  Caesar's  men  got  the  booty  and  took  some  prisoners, 
who  were  pnt  to  death  the  next  day. 
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The  events  of  the  siege  are  recorded  by  the  hietorian  very 
obscnrelj,  and  with  many  minute  and  trifling  particulars. 
Two  Lnsitanian  deserters  reported  that  it  was  now  the  inten- 
tion of  Pompeius  to  withdraw  towards  the  sea,  as  he  conld 
not  relieve  Atcgua.  A  tablet  also  was  throw  down  from  the 
wall  on  which  was  written  :  "  L.  Mnnatius  to  Caesar :  If  you 
will  grant  me  my  life,  since  I  am  deserted  by  Co.  Pompeius, 
I  will  show  myself  as  brave  and  faithful  on  your  side,  as  I 
have  done  on  the  side  of  Fompeias."  Some  of  the  townsmen, 
who  had  come  out  on  the  former  occasion,  also  went  to  Caesar 
and  proposed  to  surrender  the  place  on  the  next  day,  if  he 
would  spare  their  lives.  The  answer  was  that  he  was  Caesar 
and  would  keep  his  promise.  The  town  was  given  up  -on  the 
19th  of  February  B.C.  45,  and  Caesar  was  sainted  as  Im- 
perator  by  his  soldiers.  Caesar  was  Caesar,  as  be  said; 
and  we  may  assume  that  the  villain  Munatius  Flaccus  saved 
his  life. 

The  siege  of  Ategua  is  one  of  those  bloody  struggles  which 
have  often  taken  place  on  Spanish  soil  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  Spaniard  is  a  brave  and  enduring  man,  but 
he  has  distinguished  himself  more  by  desperate  resistance  in 
atrongplaces  than  by  success  in  the  open  field.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  a  better  history  of  the  siege  of  Ategua.  The 
narrative  of  the  author  of  the  Spanish  War  is  much  corrupted, 
and  parts  of  it  are  completely  unintelligible.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Ategua  a  slave  was  found  concealed  in  one  of  the 
mines  which  the  defenders  bad  made  in  the  town.  The  slave's 
master,  who  had  gone  to  Caesar's  camp,  before  the  surrender 
and  had  left  his  wife  and  children  in  Ategua,  was  murdered 
by  the  slave  who  accompanied  him.  The  man  made  his 
escape  from  Caesar's  lines  to  the  camp  of  Pompeius,  and 
again  after  informing  Caesar,  as  it  is  said,  by  an  inscription 
on  a  leadcu  ball  of  the  townsmen's  preparation  for  the  defence, 
he  had  the  audacity  to  re-enter  the  place.  The  murderer  and 
traitor  was  burnt  alive. 

Pompeius  now  moved  towards  Ucubis,  made  several  forts 
and  shut  himself  up  within  his  lines.  Caesar  placed  his  camp 
near  Pompeius,  who  summoned  the  people  of  Ucubis  to  inquire 
diligently  who  were  on  his  side  and  who  were  friendly  to 
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Coeaar.     Seventy-thrae  men  of  Ucubis,  said  to  be  partisans  of 
Caesar,  were  executed  hy  the  orders  of  Fompeins. 

Some  citizeoB  of  Urso  (Oauiia)  north-west  of  Ateg^a,  who 
had  been  captured  in  Ategua,  went  with  some  of  Caesar's 
part]'  to  report  to  the  people  of  Urso  the  fall  of  Ategua,  and 
to  tell  them  that  they  could  expect  nothing  from  Pompeius 
after  the  atrocities  committed  tiiere.  When  the  deputation 
reached  Urso,  the  citizens  only  ventured  into  the  town :  the 
senators  and  Boman  equites,  who  accompanied  them,  remained 
outside.  The  information  was  given  to  the  people  of  Urso 
and  an  answer  returned.  As  the  deputation  was  returning', 
some  of  the  citizens  of  Urso  fell  on  them  and  murdered  all 
excepb  two,  who  escaped  and  informed  Caesar  of  what  had 
happened.  The  people  of  Urso  then  sent  scouts  to  At^ua, 
who  brought  hack  a  report  which  confirmed  what  they  had 
heard.  The  citizens  in  their  rage  attempted  to  stone  the  man 
who  had  incited  them  to  murder  the  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion and  exclaimed'  that  he  bad  caused  their  min.  However 
at  his  entreaty  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Caesar,  say- 
ing that  he  would  satisfy  him.  Instead  of  doing  this  the 
fellow  having  got  a  large  force  together  slipped  into  the  town 
during  the  night  by  etratagem,  massacred  many  of  the  citizens 
and  the  chief  men  who  were  his  enemies,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  place.  While  Caesar  was  still  engaged  on  hie 
works  and  attempting  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the  Salsus, 
there  were  skinniehes  without  any  important  result.  Both 
armies  now  moved  to  a  plaoe  named  Sorica :  Pompeius  was 
retreating,  and  Caeear  followed  him.  Caesar  again  began  to 
use  the  spade  and  pick -axe  to  cut  off  the  enemy ;  and  here 
also  there  was  a  skii^nish  for  the  possession  of  a  certain  emi- 
nence, which  Caesar  succeeded  in  seizing,  and  the  enemy 
suffered  some  loss.  Pompeius  still  persisted  in  refusing  to 
meet  Caesar  on  fair  ground  except  with  cavalry ;  and  Caesar 
continued  to  work  at  his  entrenchments.  Here  there  was  a 
single  combat  like  that  of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  as  the  author 
says,  between  Antistius  Turpio  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  and 
Q,  Pompeius  Niger,  a  Koman  equee  of  Itatica,  while  the  two 
armies  looked  on :  but  the  author's  confused  narrative  and 
corrupt  text  do  not  inform  us  of  the  result  of  this  Homeric 
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fight.  He  fitatee  however  that  Cseaar's  cavalry  on  the  retam 
to  their  camp  was  eagerly  parsued  by  the  enemy,  who  were  well 
panished  for  their  audacity  and  driven  back  with  much  loss. 
Caesar  rewarded  a  company  of  cavalry,  named  Cassiana,  with 
a  preaent  of  money :  be  gave  the  commander  five  golden 
chains  (torques),  and  money  also  to  the  light-armed  troopa 
(«.  86). 

On  this  day  three  Roman  equites  of  Asta,  with  their  horses 
and  perhaps  themselves  too,  almost  covered  with  silver,  as  the 
anthor  writes,  desert«d  to  Caesar :  they  reported  that  all  the 
Roman  eqnitea  had  conspired  to  deaert  Pompeius,  that  on  the 
information  of  a  slave  they  were  put  in  confinement,  and  they 
alone  gained  an  opportunity  of  making  their  escape.  A  letter 
of  Fompeins  to  the  people  of  Urso  was  also  int«rcepted,  in 
which  he  told  them  that  "if  the  enemy  had  been  ready  to  fight 
on  fair  terms,  be  would  have  ended  the  war  sooner  than  they 
expected ;  bat  Caesar  did  not  dare  to  present  hie  raw  soldiers 
in  a  fair  field."  He  added  that  Caesar  "  had  placed  his  troops 
about  the  Spanish  towns,  whence  he  got  supplies ;  but  he 
would  end  the  war  as  soon  as  he  could :  he  intended,"  he  said, 
"  to  send  some  cohorts  to  Urso,  and  the  enemy  would  be  com- 
pelled  to  fight,  when  they  could  no  longer  find  supplies."  He 
wrote  this  lyHng  letter  while  he  was  retreating  before  Caesar. 
Some  slaves  however,  who  escaped  from  the  camp  of  Pompeius 
reported  that  after  the  fight  at  Sorica,  which  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  March,  there  was  great  alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
Pompeius  now  gave  orders  to  bnm  Ucubia,  where  he  had  left 
a  force  to  watch  the  town,  and  the  troops  were  then  com- 
manded to  join  him.  Pompeius  still  retreated  and  took  a 
poflition  in  an  olive  plantation  opposite  to  Hispalis  (Sevilla), 
but  he  was  still  on  the  left  side  of  the  Guadalquivir,  if  we 
righily  understand  the  author.  It  is  however  impossible  to 
discover  whether  Pompeius  or  Caesar  now  assailed  a  town 
named  Ventipo,  for  the  author  often  forgets  to  write  the  nomi- 
natdve  of  a  verb.  Sut  perhaps  it  was  Caesar  who  attacked 
and  received  the  surrender  of  Ventipo,  and  then  marched  to 
Carrnca  and  encamped  opposite  to  Pompeius,  who  burnt 
this  town  also  because  the  gates  were  closed  against  him. 
Caesar  still  followed  till  he  came  to  the  plain  of  Munda  and 
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made  his  camp  opposite  to  Pompeius,  as  the  author  says :  bat 
it  ie  only  from  this  fact  that  we  know  that  Fompeius  was  now 
at  Munda,  for  the  author  has  not  told  ue^  or  said  anything 
directly  about  the  situation  of  this  plaiu  (c.  Z7). 

"On  the  following  day  when  Caesar  was  preparing  to 
march  with  his  troops,  the  scout«  announced  that  the  men  of 
Fompeius  had  been  under  &rma  since  the  beginning  of  the 
third  watch"  (B.  H.  c.  28).  This  is  the  author's  foolish  way  of 
writing :  the  statement  is  absurd,  that  men  should  have  been 
kept  under  arms  from  midnight.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence Caesar  hang  out  the  signal  for  battle  (vexillom). 
Pompeius  had  the  advantage  of  an  elevated  position  which 
sloped  down  to  a  plain,  and  a  strong  town  behind  his  camp. 
This  plain  which  lay  between  the  two  camps  was  about  five 
miles  wide,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  a  stream  flowed 
through  swampy  ground,  which  made  the  approach  to  the 
enemy  difficult.  When  Caesar  saw  the  enemy  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  he  expected,  says  the  author,  that  he  would 
come  down  to  fight  on  the  level  plain.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
Caesar  did  not  expect  the  enemy  to  give  up  the  advantage  of 
position,  and  the  author  informs  us  that  he  did  not  give  it 
up.  The  remark  shows  the  writer  to  be  a  very  foolish  man,  a 
soldier  perhaps,  but  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  The  enemy, 
we  may  assume,  had  determined  to  fight,  for  the  Spaniards 
were  falling  off  from  Pompeius,  he  must  have  found  it  difficult 
to  feed  his  men,  and  Caesar  would  follow  him  whatever  way 
he  turaed.  Desperation  drove  the  enemy  to  face  the  terrible 
Dictator,  and  the  Roman  followers  of  Pompeius  knew  that 
they  had  no  hope  except  in  the  hazard  of  a  fight. 

The  sun  rose  bright  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March, 
which  was  a  feast-day  at  Some,  the  Liberalia,  but  a  day  of 
horrid  butchery  for  the  combatants  at  Munda.  Caesar's  men 
advanced  with  firm  step  towards  the  stream,  when  the  enemy 
at  last  came  down  to  defend  the  passage.  Pompeius  had  thirteen 
legions,  and  cavalry  on  each  wing  with  six  thousand  light- 
armed  troops,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  natave  troops. 
Dion  says  (43.  c.  36)  that  the  African  king  Bocchus  had  sent  his 
sons  to  aid  Pompeius ;  and  the  Mauritanian  Bogud  was  with 
Caesar,  who  had  eighty  cohorts  or  eight  legions  and  eight 
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thDQBand  faorBemen.  Wheti  Caeear'e  men  had  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  the  enemy  on  higher  ground  was  ready 
to  meet  them  and  there  was  great  risk  in  advancing.  Caesar 
looked  out  for  a  fit  place  to  croea  the  stream,  which  made  his 
men  murmnr,  for  they  were  eager  bi  begin  the  fight ;  and  the 
enemy  encouraged  by  the  delay,  which  they  attributed  to  fear, 
put  themselves  on  more  unfavourable  ground,  but  still  it  was 
not  easy  to  approach  them.  Caesar's  tenth  legion  held  the 
position,  which  they  always  claimed,  on  the  right;  the  third 
and  fifth  l^ons  were  on  the  left  j  "and  also  the  auxiliaries 
and  the  cavalry,"  as  the  author  writes ;  but  I  know  not 
exactly  what  his  meaning  is. 

The  battle  began  with  a  shont,  and  the  enemy  from  the 
higher  ground  made  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  Caesar's 
men  almost  doubted  about  the  victory.  On  both  sides  the 
courage  was  equal,  but  Caesar's  veterans  with  their  pila 
strewed  the  ground  with  the  bodies  of  their  opponents.  Both 
commanders  watched  the  fight  on  horseback,  and  at  last  both 
Fompeius  and  Caesar  got  down  and  took  part  in  it  (Dion,  43. 
e.  37).  Frontinus,  a  militaiy  writer  (Strat.  ii.  8.  13),  simply 
says  that  seeing  his  men  give  way,  Caesar  ordered  his  horse  to 
be  taken  to  the  rear  and  hurried  on  foot  to  the  front,  upon 
which  the  men  who  would  have  been  ashamed  to  desert  their 
general,  restored  the  battle.  But  the  foolish  exaggeration  of 
Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  104)  about  Caesaj  ruHning  in  front  of  his 
men  bareheaded  within  ten  feet  of  the  enemy,  and  two  hundred 
missiles  being  thrown  at  him,  some  of  which  he  received  on 
his  shield  and  others  he  avoided,  and  the  silly  romance  of 
Florus  are  still  repeated.  Caesar's  tenth  legion  pressed  the 
men  of  Fompeius  so  bard  on  their  left  and  threatened  their 
flank  that  a  legion  was  brought  up  from  the  enemy's  right  j 
but  as  soon  as  this  legion  began  to  change  its  place  Caesar's 
cavalry  on  the  left  wing  attacked  the  enemy  there.'  This  is 
all  that  the  author  tells  us  about  the  battle. 

Dion  states  that  Caesar's  ally  Bogud,  who  had  not  yet 
engaged  in  the  battle,  attacked  the  camp  of  Fompeius,  which 
was  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  that  Labienus  turned  round  to 

*  The  rest  of  thU  (eaUDce  (c.  31)  U  nninteUigiblc. 
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oppose  him.  The  PoinpeiatiB  at  first  believing  that  LabieDiu 
was  flying  lo&t  spirit,  and  though  they  afterwarde  discovered 
the  purpose  of  Labienus,  it  was  too  late  to  recover  themselves, 
and  the  victory  was  decided  against  them.  Somo  escaped  to 
the  town  of  Munda  and  the  rest  fled.  It  is  siud  that  thirty 
thousand  or  more  of  the  enemy  perished,  but  the  greater  part 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  flight  by  Caesu'e  namerons 
cavalry.  Caesar  lost  a  thoosand  men  cavalry  and  infantry. 
The  thirteen  eagles  of  the  enemy  were  captured,  and  both 
Attius  Varus  and  Labienus  were  killed. 

Caesar's  troops  after  the  battle  began  to  form  a  line  of  con- 
trevallation  about  Munda.  The  enemy's  arms,  says  the  aatiior 
of  the  African  War,  their  shields  and  pita,  were  used  to  make 
a  vallum,  and  the  bodies  served  in  place  of  the  earth  and  turf 
for  a  ivrnpart  (agger);  men's  heads  were  fixed  on  the  points 
of  swords  and  turned  towards  the  town.  Dion,  Appian,  and 
Floras  contain  part  of  i^is  same  absurd  story.  The  oontem- 
porary  writers  and  the  compilers  were  equally  deficient  in 
common  sense  (c.  82), 

A  young  man,  named  Valerius,  who  escaped  with  a  few 
horsemen  to  Corduba,  informed  Sextus  Pompeina  of  his 
brother's  defeat.  Sextus  distributed  what  money  he  bad  among 
his  cavalry,  told  the  townsmen  that  he  was  going  to  Caesar 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  left  the  place  during  the  second  watch. 
CnaeuB  fled  from  the  battle-field  as  his  father  had  done  from 
Pharsalia,  and  took  the  road  to  Carteia  where  his  fleet  was. 
The  historian  states  the  distance  to  be  170  Roman  miles 
from  Corduba  to  Carteia :  it  is  about  120  miles  direct 
distance.  When  he  was  about  eight  miles  from  Carteia,  a 
message  was  despatched  to  ask  the  townsmen  to  forward  a 
litter,  for  Pompeius  was  not  well :  in  fact  be  was  wounded. 
When  he  arrived  at  Carteia,  Pompeius  implored  the  protectioa 
of  the  people. 

The  author  of  the  Spanish  War  has  not  enabled  us  to  Gx 
the  site  of  Munda.  Dion  gives  no  name  to  the  battle-field ; 
and  Appian  places  it  near  Corduba,  to  which  city,  as  he  says, 
some  of  the  fugitives  escaped  after  their  defeat.  Strabo  (p. 
141)  enumerates  among  the  towns  of  Turdetania  "  in  which, 
the  sons  of  Pompeius  were  defeated,  Munda,  Ategna,  Urson, 
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Tnccis,  Ulia  and  Aigaa,  all  not  far  from  Corduba:  Mnnda  is 
in  a  manner  the  cbief  place  of  this  district,  and  1460  stadia 
from  Carteia."*  The  province  of  Baetiea  contained  foar  Jari- 
dicol  Conventue  or  Circaite,  those  of  Gades,  Corduba,  As- 
tigis,  and  Hispalis.  On  the  Singulis  (Xenii),  Pliny  places 
the  Colonia  Astigitana,  named  Augusta  Firma,  now  Ecija, 
between. Serilla  and  Corduba.  He  enumerates  (N.  H.  3. 1.  8) 
among  the  towns  in  the  Conventus  Aetigitanus,  Urso  (OsuEia) 
and  Munda.  The  conclusion  is  that  Munda  was  east  of  the 
Guiidalquivir,  and  probably  Hot  far  from  Cordova ;  and  this 
is  all  that  we  can  affirm.  If  it  is  true  that  Cnaeas  retreated 
from  Vcubis  towards  Sevilla,  and  encamped  opposite  to  this 
city,  it  appears  that  be  moved  about  to  escape  irom  Caesar, 
and  was  at  last  overbiken  at  Munda  and  compelled  to 
fight. 

Afler  the  battle  Caesar  completed  his  works  round  Munda* 
and  advanced  towards  Corduba,  where  some  of  those  who  bad 
escaped  from  the  bloody  field  occupied  the  town-bridge.  He 
crossed  the  river  and  made  a  camp.  Scapula,  whom  the 
author  names  the  leader  of  the  rising  in  Spain,  was  one  of  the 
fugitives  from  Munda  and  now  in  Corduba.  He  summoned 
his  slaves  and  freedmen,  ordered  them  to  build  a  funeral  pile, 
a  rich  banquet  to  be  prepared,  and  the  most  costly  coverings 
to  he  used  for  his  last  repast.  He  gave  his  money  and  plate 
to  his  slaves,  and  sat  doWn  to  the  feast,  perfumed  with 
nnguents.     When  the  time  was  come,  he  ordered  a  slave  to 

<  On  the  lite  of  CmrtcU,  tee  vol.  i.  p.  81.  It  ii  460  *b>dii  to  Orodtiird'i 
QentuD  traudation  of  Strabo.  Oroakurd  obserres  that  Xjlktlder  sltered 
the  6400  itadia  of  the  oldcat  ediUon  of  Strabo  into  1160,  tod  that  the  MSS.  ue 
diTlded  hetireeii  thcM  nnmben ;  aad  he  addi  thatPalmerlni  altered  thennmber 
to  460,  which  OnnknTdhwinjadiDioiiBl;  adopted  in  hU  Tersion.  The  correctiuu 
of  PalnwrinB  wBB  prob«hly  founded  on  the  diatanco  between  Ciirtei*  and  Monda, 
wMt  of  Malaga,  which  waa  rapposed  to  be  the  aite  of  the  battle.  Bat  it  i> 
certain  that  Monda  doea  Dot  represent  Munda.  Tliia  error  existed  in  m;  AtlnB. 
bat  I  have  corrected  it.  The  aathar  of  the  Spanish  War  makei  the  distance 
from  Conlnba  to  Cartas  170  Koman  milea;  and  it  appcan  bj  what  I  haTO  <aid 
iD  the  teit  that  the  diatancc  from  Mnnda  to  Carteia  wM  at  leait  as  much. 
Comeqnentl;  the  right  reading  in  Stnbo  ia   1460  itodiu  or  182^  Uomaii 

:.  S3,  and   the  lense 
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kill  him,  and  a  freedman,  with  whom  he  had  Bcaodalons  com- 
merce, to  set  fira  to  the  pile ;  and  we  may  add  to  the  aathor's 
story,  to  place  his  body  on  it,  if  he  was  not  already  there 
when  the  stave  killed  bim. 

Ab  bood  08  Caesar  made  his  camp  opposite  to  the  town,  the 
citizens  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the  shonts  of 
the  partisans  of  Caesar  and  Pompeins  were  lend  enough  to  be 
beard  outfiide  the  city.  There  were  legions  inside  composed 
of  deserters,  and  of  slaves  of  citizens  who  bad  been  manu- 
mitted by  Sextus  Pompeiua.  The  thirteenth  Ic^on  occupied 
part  of  the  towers  and  the  wall  with  1^  inteation  of  defending 
the  place.  Finally  commissioners  were  sent  by  Caesar's  par- 
tisans,  as  we  may  assume,  to  ask  him  to  send  in  his  legions  to 
sapport  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  slaves  who  had  run 
away  from  their  masters  attempted  to  bum  the  town.  Bat 
they  were  overpowered,  and  twenty-two  thousand  men  were 
destroyed  by  Caeaar'e  troops,  besides  those  who  perished  out- 
side the  walls.  Corduba  was  a  large  city  and  a  great  namber 
of  soldiers  and  fugitives  were  crowded  in  it:  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  Caesar's  men  made  as  dreadful  a  slaughter  as 
they  did  at  the  capture  of  Avaricom  (vol.  iv.  p.  304). 

In  the  meantime  the  besieged  made  a  sally  from  Muoda, 
but  tbey  were  driven  back  into  the  town.  Caesar  now  moved 
towards  Hiapalis,  asd  a  deputation  from  the  town  met  him  to 
pray  for  pardon.  He  placed  Caninius  Eebilus  in  Hispalis  vrith 
a  garrison,  but  stayed  himself  in  the  camp  outside.  There  was 
a  large  party  of  Fompeians  in  the  town,  who  were  indignant 
that  Caesar's  garrison  had  been  admitted.  A  certain  Philo,  a 
most  active  partisan  of  Pompeias,and  well  known  in  all  Lusi- 
tania,  made  his  escape  ont  of  Hispalis,  and  met  with  Caecilins 
Niger,  a  barbarian,  as  the  author  names  him,  who  had  a  large 
force  of  Lusitanians.  These  men  being  admitted  into  His- 
palis in  the  night  massacred  the  garrison  and  the  soldiers  who 
were  on  the  watch,  closed  the  gates  and  prepared  to  defend 
the  place.  Caesar  knowing  that  if  he  attempted  to  take  the 
town,  these  desperate  fellows  would  bum  it,  allowed  the  Lusi- 
tanians to  make  a  night  sally,  for  they  did  not  know  that  this 
was  what  Caesar  wished.  They  set  fire  to  the  vessels  which 
were  in  the  river,  and  while  Caesar's  men  were  engaged,  as  we 
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suppose,  in  attempting  to  save  them,  they  made  their  escape, 
but  they  wore  followed  by  the  cavalry  and  destroyed.  Caesar 
having  recovered  possesHion  of  Hispalis  marched  to  Asta, 
which  surrendered.  Those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Munda 
after  tlie  battle  had  now  been  shut  up  for  some  time,  and  a 
large  part  of  them  came  out  of  the  town,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
and  were  formed  into  a  legion.  But  they  conspired  with  the 
men  who  remained  in  Muada,  who,  it  was  agreed,  should  sally 
out  at  night  nn  a  signal  feeing  given,  while  they  should  attack 
the  besiegers.  The  deaign  was  discovered,  and  on  the  next 
night  dnriog  the  third  watch,  a  time  when  men  are  generally 
in  deepest  sleep,  the  besieging  troops  having  received  the 
signal  killed  all  the  traitors  who  had  surrendered. 

Commissioners  from  Carteia  had  already  reported  to  Caesar 
that  Cn.  PompeiuB  was  in  their  power,  by  giving  which  informa- 
tion they  expected  to  be  pardoned  for  having  formerly  closed 
their  gates  against  Caesar.  While  he  was  busy  with  redui;ing 
other  places,  the  people  of  Carteia  were  quarrelling  about 
Fompeios :  one  party  had  sent  the  message  to  Caesar ;  the 
other  party  supported  Fompeius.  The  two  factions  came  to 
blows,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  city  gates,  and  many 
ivere  killed  in  the  afiray.  Pompeius,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  attempted  to  escape 
by  sea,  hut  in  the  confusion  his  foot  was  entangled  in  a  rope 
and  his  ancle  was  strained ;  and  aceoroing  to  Appian,  a  man 
who  attempted  to  cut  the  rope  with  his  sword,  wounded  him 
in  the  foot.  However  he  put  to  sea  at  last  with  twenty  ships  of 
war.  Didius,  the  commander  of  Caesar's  fleet  at  Gades,  imme- 
diately pursued  him,  and  some  troops  also  went  in  the  same 
direction  by  land.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage,  Pompeius 
put  in  at  some  place,  for  his  vessels  had  left  Carteia  without  a 
supply  of  water.  While  they  were  employed  in  procuring  it, 
DidiuB  came  up,  fired  some  of  the  ships,  and  took  others.  The 
troops,  which  bad  gone  by  land,  were  informed  by  scouts  of 
the  success  of  Didius,  and  they  hurried  onwards  with  all  speed. 
Fompeius  with  a  few  horsemen  got  poEBession  of  a  place  which 
was  naturally  strong ;  but  in  consequence  of  bis  wounds  he 
was  carried  in  a  litter.  His  Lusitanian  guard,  as  soon  as  the 
troops  of  Didius  came  in  sight  of  them,  were  surrounded. 

Vol.  V.  D  d 
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Afler  an  uDsacceBBful  attempt  to  take  the  place,  which  was 
difficult  of  access,  the  pursuers  begao  to  blockade  it  by  forming 
works  along  a  ridge,  that  they  might  fight  with  thecDemyon 
fair  terms.  The  enemy  now  fled,  but  Pompcius  suffered  bo 
much  that  he  could  neither  ride  nor  bear  the  jolting  of  a  car- 
riage, and  we  cannot  tell  bow  he  moved,  unless  he  was  carried. 
The  author  attempts  to  give  a  very  particular  story,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  knew  the  facts,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  his  narrative  completely.  In  some  way  Pompeius 
escaped  to  a  valley  and  hid  himself  in  a  natuml  cave,  where  it 
would  Dothavebeeu easy  to  find  himjifhe  had  not  been  betrayed 
by  some  prisoners.  At  last  he  was  caught  and  killed ;  or,  as 
Appiau  reports,  the  pursuers  discovered  him  sitting  under  atree, 
where  he  resisted  until  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Hispalis  and  set  up  in  public.  Sextus  Pompeins  after  leaving 
Corduba  went  northwards  to  the  country  of  the  Lacetani, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  people,  who  still  remembered 
bis  father.  Pompeius  Magnus  had  gained  the  good  will  of 
the  Spanish  population  during  the  war  with  Sertorius,  and  the 
memory  of  the  father  was  the  chief  support  of  the  sons  (Dion 
45.  c.  10).  The  fiiturebistoryofScxtus  belongs  to  a  later  time. 
After' the  death  of  CnaeuB,  Didius  hauled  up  some  of  his 
vessels  to  repair  them.  Some  Lusitantana,  who  had  escaped 
when  Cnaeus  was  killed,  came  together  again  in  strong  force 
and  advanced  upon  DiSius,  who  had  occupied  a  fort  and  was 
carefully  protecting  his  fhips.  He  was  sometimes  induced  to 
come  out  of  his  strong  place  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lusitanians, 
and  he  bad  almost  daily  skirmishes  with  them.  The  enemy 
finally  laid  an  ambuscade,  and  divide^  their  forces  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  was  appointed  to  set  fire  to  the  ships. 
When  Didius  left  the  fort  to  repel  the  enemy,  one  division  of 
them  fired  tbe  ships,  and  while  Dtdias  was  pursuing  some  of 
the  Hying  enemy,  he  was  attacked  by  others  in  the  rear. 
Didius  fell  fighting  bravely  and  many  of  his  men  with  him  : 
some  of  them  seized  boats  which  were  on  tbe  shove  and  escaped 
to  the  vessels  which  were  afloat;  others  reached  them  by 
swimming.  The  men  raised  the  anchors,  took  to  the  oars,  and 
made  for  the  open  sea  to  escape  from  the  Lusitanians,  who  got 
all  that  the  fugitives  left  behind. 
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Fftbios  Maximas,  who  bad  been  lefl  to  blockade  Munda, 
finally  took  the  town.  The  historian's  narrative  is  not  intel- 
ligible; but  he  means,  ss  I  understand,  that  the  town  was 
captured  with  fourteen  thonssnd  in  it :  whether  fourteen 
thousand  soldiers  or  fourteen  thousand  persons,  the  author  does 
not  say.  Urso  was  nest  attacked :  it  was  naturally  strong, 
and  also  defended  by  the  walls.  There  was  no  water  near, 
and  no  timber  mthin  six  miles,  for  Pompeius  had  cut  down 
all  the  trees  and  carried  them  into  the  town,  so  that  the 
besiegers  were  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  timber  from 
Munda;  if  there  was  any  there. 

Caesar  was  at  Gades  during  the  si^es  of  Munda  and  Urso. 
Dion  charges  him  with  exacting  a  great  deal  of  money  &om 
Southern  Spain  and  especially  with  robbing  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Oades  of  tbe  valuable  things  which  were  dedicated  in 
it.  When  Caesar  returned  to  Hispalis,  he  addressed  tbe 
people :  he  said  "that  in  his  quoestorship  be  had  particnlarly 
favoured  the  province;  in  his  praetorsbip  he  had  relieved  it  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,'  introduced 
to  the  Roman  Senate  deputations  from  tbe  province,  and  also 
had  made  himself  many  enemies  in  Home  by  defending  the 
interests  of  the  province  and  of  individuals;  in  his  consulship 
also,  though  he  was  not  then  in  Spain,  he  had  done  for  the 
people  all  that  he  could :  tbey  had  however  foigotten  these 
services  and  shown  themselves  ungrateful  to  him  and  to  the 
Roman  people."  The  historian  then  reports  the  rest  of 
Caesar's  speech  in  direct  words:  "Though  you  know  the 
common  usages  of  nations  and  of  tbe  Romans  (jure  gentium 
etc.),  you  have  acted  like  barbarians  and  you  have  done  violence 
more  than  once  to  the  sacrosanct  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  in 
open  day  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  yon  wickedly  attempted 
to  kill  Cafisins  (p.  281).  You  have  been  such  foes  to  peace, 
that  it  has  always  been  necessary  to  keep  Roman  l^ons  in 
the  province.  You  look  on  bene6ts  as  if  they  were  wrongs, 
and  on  wrongs  as  benefits  :  and  so  you  have  never  been  able 
in  time  of  peace  to  maintain  concord  nor  in  time  of  war  to  act 
like  brave  men.  When  Cn.  Pompeius  the  son,  a  fbgitive  and 
*  Hetelliu  mi  in  Uw  south  of  Spain,  pnbablj  in  b.o.  74.  Vol.  ii.  p.  472, 
nnd  vol.  iii.  p.  882. 
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merely  a  private  person  came  among  you,  seized  the  fasces  and 
assumed  command,  lie  pat  to  death  many  citizens  and  got 
together  a  force  to  resist  the  Roman  people  j  at  your  insuiga- 
tion  he  wasted  the  Relds  and  the  pTovince.  And  what  did  you 
expect  to  gain  by  this  ?  If  I  was  destroyed,  did  you  not  know 
that  the  Roman  people  had  legions  enough  not  only  to  resist 
you,  but  even  to  pull  down  the  heavens."  Here  the  historian 
abruptly  ends :  the  rest  of  his  work  is  lost.'  Caesar  never 
uttered  such  words  as  tliose  with  which  the  speech  terminates. 
Drumann  conjectures  that  as  in-  other  like  cases  Caesar  con- 
cluded with  imposing  a  fine  and  rewarding  those  who  had  been 
faithful  (Dion,  43.  e.  !J9).  Caesar  left  Spain  without  troubling 
himself  about  Sextus  Pompeius,  but  as  Sextus  soon  collected 
a  great  force  and  was  joined  by  those  who  had  served  under 
his  father  and  brother,  Caesar  sent  C.  Carrinas  against  him, 
and  as  Carrinas  was  not  successful,  he  was  superseded  by 
Aainius  PoUio,  shortly  before  Caesar's  death  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iv.  US). 

The  Spanish  War  contains  the  fourteenth  and  the  last  of 
Caesar's  campaigns  after  his  consulship.  Ten  books  of  cnm- 
jiaigns  were  written  by  himself.  Tbe  eighth  of  the  Gallic 
War  is  generally  attributed  to  Hirtius,  Suetonius  (Caesar, 
c.  S6)  says  that  it  is  uncertain  who  wrote  the  Alexandrine, 
African,  and  Spanish  Wars :  some  think  Oppius,  others  suppose 
Hirtius,  who  also  wrote  the  last  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  which 
is  incomplete,  as  a  supplement  to  the  seven  books;  if  that 
is  the  meaning  of  Suetonius.  Hirtius  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  War.  Though  he  was  not  a  good  writer,  he 
could  not  have  written  so  bad  a  hook.  Parts  of  it  look  like 
extracts  from  some  hard-iisted  centurion's  journal,  who  recorded 
small  events  of  the  day,  and  was  unable  to  describe  military 
operations.  But  the  author,  or  he  who  revised  the  work, 
whoever  he  was,  if  he  used  contemporary  evidence,  or  a 
soldier's  journal,  was  a  man  who  .ifTcetcd  to  be  a  writer  with 
some  education.  He  twice  quotes  Ennius ;  and  he  had  a  little 
taste  &r  rhetorical  ornamentation,  for  he  compares  a  single 
combat  to  the  meeting  of  Achilles  and  Memnon  (c.  £5).  The 
"  Desunt  rdiqn>," 
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oatbor  often  writes  barbarous  Latin.  The  text  is  moet  cor- 
rupt ;  and  sometimeB  it  is  not  intelligible  even  where  it  may 
not  be  corrupt.  Tbe  editors  have  worked  bard  to  mend  the 
text  and  to  explain  it,  but  witb  little  success.  The  best  of 
them  were  Davis  and  S.  Clarke. 

Hirtius  (Ad  Attic,  xii.  37,  4}  wrote  to  Cicero  on  the  18th 
of  April  from  Narho,  and  informed  him  that  Sextus  Pompeiua 
had  escaped  from  Corduba  into  Hispania  Citerior,  and  that 
Cnoens  had  fled  nobody  knew  where ;  "  nor  do  I  care,"  Cicero 
adds.  Cicero  corresponded  with  Caesar  during  the  Spanish 
War  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  18).  He  gave  to  Apollonius,  a  freedman 
of  Caesar's  friend  and  legatus  P.  Crassus,  a  tetter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Caesar  which  Apollonius  carried  to  Spain.  The 
Greek  wished  to  write  the  history  of  Caesar's  campaigns,  and 
Cicero  thinks  that  he  can  do  it,  (Ad  Fam.  liii.  16.}'  Cicero 
received  from  Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Hispalis,  a  letter  dated 
the  dOtb  of  April,  in  which  he  consoled  Cicero  on  the  death 
of  his  daughter  Tnllia  (Ad  Attic,  ziii.  £0).  This  letter  is  not 
extant,  but  one  written  for  the  same  purpose  by  Cicero's  friend 
Servjus  Sulpieios  is  preserved  (Ad  Fam,  iv.  5),  Tnllia  was 
already  divorced  from  her  third  and  unworthy  husband  P. 
Dolabella  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  sbe  died  soon 
after  (b.c.  45). 

"  There  U  aaother  letter  written  to  Caewr  in  Spain  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  IE),  abo 
■  letter  of  recommeDdatioD,  ntnSbd  with  qaotatiom  from  Homer  aai  one  tnnn 
Enripidc*.  (Scero  ia;i  to  Caeaar  that  the  fiither  of  the  joaag  man,  whom  he 
reccsDuiendt,  "ww  one  of  those  who  naed  te  ridicnie  and  blame  me  for  not  nnitulg 
mj'ielf  to  yon,  eapedollj  wheD  ;on  meet  hoooarably  invited  me."  Cicero'i 
nephew  Qnintoa  was  with  Caeiar  in  Spain,  where  he  behaved  very  foolishlj,  and 
ahnied  bii  nacle  and  his  father ;  bnt  the  only  thing  that  be  said,  which  might 
be  believed,  was  that  hii  uncle  and  hia  father  were  moat  hoitile  te  Caeaar,  that 
the;  onght  not  te  be  truitcd,  and  that  hii  onrle  waa  a  man  againat  whom 
Cacaarahonld  be  on  hia  gnard :  "  thia,"  wja  Cicero,  "might  alarm  ne,  if  I 
did  not  (ee  thai  the  King  (Caeaar)  knowa  that  1  hove  no  epirit "  (Ad  Attie. 
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Tbebe  is  no  contemporary  evidence  for  the  events  which  took 
plaoe  at  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Mnnda  to  Caesar's  death, 
except  in  the  collection  of  Cicero's  tetters.  The  Greek  com- 
pilers Dion  Cassius  and  Appian  hare  treated  of  this  short 
period  at  some  length ;  and  with  their  assistance,  and  what  is 
found  in  Plutarch  and  other  writers  the  story  may  be  made 
sufficiently  complete. 

There  was  quiet  at  Rome  daring  the  Spanish  War.  The 
sales  of  confiscated  property  went  on,  but  Cicero  in  his  joking- 
fashion  expressed  a  fear  that  the  death  of  P.  Sulla,  whom  be 
had  once  defended,  might  cause  the  business  to  become  slack ;  ' 
for  Sulla  was  agreat  purchaser.  The  Latinae  Feriaeor  annual 
festival  on  the  Alhan  hills  was  superintended  by  the  FiBefects 
of  the  city,  and  also  the  Apollinares  Ludi  in  July,  though  the 
care  of  these  games  belonged  to  the  Praetors;  but  none  had 
been  elected  for  the  year  45.  The  people  in  the  city  heard 
the  news  of  tJie  battle  of  Munda  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
before  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  which  was  the  21st  of  April, 
the  birthday  of  Rome,  and  the  day  was  dedicated  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Caesar's  victory.  The  Senate  ordered  a  "sup- 
plicatio "  or  thanksgiving  for  fifty  days,  which  was  more 
than  ever  had  been  done  before.  This  servile  body  conferred 
this  extraordinary  honour  on  a  Roman  for  a  victory  not  over 
a  foreign  enemy,  but  over  Roman  citizens,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Rome  against  a  usurper. 

But  the  adulation  of  the  previous  year  was  carried  further  : 
Caesar  was  now  made  the  equal  of  the  gods.     It  was  decreed 
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that  Caesar's  ivory  statae,  and  aftenvards  his  chariot  also, 
ahoold  appear  in  the  Ludi  Circenses  in  company  with  the 
statuea  of  the  gods.  Another  statue  with  the  inscription  "  to 
the  uncooquered  god,"  if  we  may  believe  Dion,  wae  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Qnirinus ;'  and  a  third  in  the  Capitol  by  the 
side  of  the  statuee  of  the  seven  kings,  among  which  was  a 
bronze  statue  of  Brutns  with  a  drawn  sword,  the  man  who 
assisted  in  expelling  the  Tarquinii.  Dion  (43.  c.  45)  expresses 
his  wonder  at  the  strange  circumstance  of  Caesar's  statue 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  this  Brntus ;  and  he  affirms  that 
it  was  this  Gact  particularly  which  moved  M.  Brutus  to  be  one 
of  Caesar's  asBassins,  which  we  may  refuse  to  believe.' 

We  may  conjecture  bow  odious  such  honours  would  appear 
to  Caesar's  enemies  and  to  the  party  which  he  had  crushed, 
but  we  know  little  about  these  men,  except  one  who  wa* 
never  at  rest,  and  has  lefb  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  re- 
corded. Cicero  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  45  in  the 
country,  for,  as  he  tells  Atticus,  at  Rome  he  would  see  men 
whom  he  could  not  bear.  He  was  indeed  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. He  had  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  with  whom  he 
was  dissatisfied  for  her  alleged  mismanagement  of  his  aflfairs 
daring  bis  exile ;  hut  as  he  returned  to  Rome  in  B.C.  57,  and 
did  not  divorce  her  untO  B.C.  46,  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons.  We  must  suppose  that  Cicero,  who  passionately  loved 
his  daughter,  had  lost  all  aSection  for  the  mother  ^  but  we 
have  no  evidence  for  saying  whether  the  husband  or  the  wife 
was  blamable  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  According  to 
B«man  ns^e  Cicero  was  compelled  to  restore  the  marriage 
portion  (doe)  of  Terentia,  and  this  business  caused  much  trouble 

'  Cicero  ad  Atticnin  (lii.  46)  i  "I  luid  writtan  to  joa  aboat  your  neighbour 
Canar,  bfcaou  I  had  brard  of  the  matter  b;  your  letter.  1  would  rather  tee  him 
the  Bhuerof  the  Temple  or  Quiriniu  than  of  the  Temple  ofSalas."  The  hooMi  of 
Atticiu  wM  on  the  Quirioalts,  where  tha  Temple  of  Salus  alao  atood.  "  Salas  " 
contains  the  same  clement  ns  "  S»iuui"  (■alvns),  and  mcam  "sound  health," 
■■  secnritj,"  "  life."  The  placing  of  Cae>ar'»  Btntae  in  the  Tampk  of  Qairiniu 
might  be  interpreted  ai  an  houour  paid  to  the  aecood  (bunder  of  Boma.  It 
might  alao  in  Cicero's  mind  be  conaidered  aa  a  reference  to  the  vident  death  of 
Komulua,  aa  Hontganlt  luppoeea.  The  joke  had  ■  meaning,  and  Cicero's  aubao- 
qoent  condact  explains  it. 

I  Cicero  pro  Deiotaro,  e.  IS,  ipeaks  of  CaMar'a  atatne  being  placed  among  the 
statnea  of  the  kinga.bnt  he  doea  not  mention  the  statae  of  the  Liberator  Bmtui. 
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to  a  matt  who  was  often  in  want  of  money.  It  is  probable 
tbat  Terentia  never  recovered  all  her  property.  In  B.C.  45,  as 
we  have  seen,  Cicero  lost  his  daughter  Tullia,  but  before  her 
death,  as  it  seeme  probable,  he  had  already  taken  another  wife, 
a  rich  young  woman  naned  Publilia,  whose  fortune  would  be 
useful  to  bim  in  his  difiSculties.  Tho  old  nmn  and-  the  youn^ 
woman  did  not  agree,  or  it  may  be  that  the  fault  was  the 
husband's  only ;  for  after  his  diiughter's  death  Cicero  stayed 
a  long  time  in  the  conntiy  to  indulge  his  grief,  and  also  to 
escape  from  the  company  of  his  new  wife.  He  says  to  Atticns 
(xii.  32)  that  Publilia  had  written  to  tell  bim  that  her  mother 
and  brother  would  pay  him  a  vint?  ^od  she  would  accompany 
them,  if  he  would  allow  it;  she  entreated  Cicero  earnestly  dnd 
humbly  to  give  his  permission  and  to  answer  her  letter.  Cicero 
replied  that  he  was  at  that  time  more  troubled  than  at  the 
time  when  be  told  her  that  he  wished  to  be  alone,  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  come.  He  informs  Atticus  that  if  he 
bad  not  answered  the  letter,  he  thought  that  his  wife  would 
come  with  her  mother ;  but  after  this  answer,  he  does  not 
think  that  they  will  pay  him  a  visit.*  Cicero  afterwards 
divorced  Publilia  in  the  same  year  b,c.  45,  and  he  had  then  the 
trouble  of  settling  with  her  also  about  her  property,  though 
the  settlement  with  Terentia  was  not  completed.  The 
story  in  Dion  (57.  c.  15]  about  Vibios  Rufos  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  marrying  Cicero's  wife  is  supposed  by  Drumann  to 
refer  to  Publilia,  though  others  think  that  Rufus  married  Te- 
rentia. She  was  then  a  very  old  woman,  but  she  had  money, 
and  she  lived  to  the  age  of  cue  hundred  and  three,  as  it  is  aaid 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  7.  c.  48). 

All  this  time  Cicero  was  reading  and  writing.  He  wrote 
in  B.C.  45  his  work  entitkd  Orator  (c.  10)  after  finishing  his 
Cato;  and  he  finished  his  Academica  and  the  treatise  De  Fini- 
bu8.  The  Orator  and  the  treatise  De  Finibus  were  addressed  te 
M.  BmtuB.  Cicero's  though t«  were  also  occupied  about  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  bis  daughter,  a  temple,  as  he  calls  it,  and  be 
often  wrote  to  Atticus  about  the  matter.  But  his  connexion 
with  Caesar  at  this  time  is  the  fact  which  mainly  concerns  us 

>  TLe  mtaQinf;  of  piut  of  that  which  folloirs  U  not  qnite  clear,  Ciunpara  ul 
Attic,  xii.  34. 
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here.  Caesar  was  always  Caesar,  as  he  had  said  id  Spain  (p. 
393) ;  and  Cicero  contiQued  to  be  Cicero.  In  b.c.  45  he 
admits  that  Caesar  was  well  disposed  towards  him,  aod  Cae- 
sar's friends  treated  him  with  great  respect;  but  notbing 
could  remove  his  fears  or  his  pretended  fears  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  biro.  He  seeuis  (Ad  Attic,  xiii.  10)  even  to 
have  feared,  as  Atticua  did,  that  the  murder  of  Marcellus  at 
Atbeos  {p.  S81)  would  be  followed  by  other  calamities;  and 
it  appears  from  the  same  letter  that  Caesar  was  suspected  of 
having  instigated  the  assassination.  M.  Brutus  indeed  in  a 
letter  to  Cicero,  as  he  says,  clears  Caesar  of  the  imputation,  for 
even  if  Marcellus  had  been  murdered  insidiously,  no  suspicion 
could  fall  on  Caesar ;  and  it  was  now  certain  that  Magius 
committed  the  murder  in  a  fit  of  passion.  We  may  excuse 
Cicero  for  expressing  his  discontent  and  disgust  with  the  state 
of  public  affairs  in  his  confidential  letters,  for  lamenting  the 
loss  of  bis  station  and  influence,  which  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  his  beloved  daughter  (Ad  Fam.  iv.  £);  but  we  cannot 
excuse  bim  for  his  behaviour  towards  the  new  master,  whom 
he  hated  and  feared ;  nor  for  the  indifference  towards  Terentia, 
which  he  expresses  in  his  letters,  nor  for  his  behaviour  towards 
the  rich  young  woman  whom  he  had  married,  and  whom  he 
ought  to  have  treated  ike  a  daughter,  if  he  could  not  love  her 
as  a  wife. 

Cicero,  apparently  at  the  suggestion  ef  Atticus,'  began  a 
letter  to  Caesar,  a  letter  of  advice  about  public  afiairs  {<TVfA- 
^ovKevTtKOv,  as  he  terms  it).  He  had  by  him  the  like  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Tbeopompus  addressed  to  Alexander;  but 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  two  cases,  as  Cicero 
said,  and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  write  any  thing.  It 
was  not,  he  said,  the  meanness  t^  the  act,  which  deterred  bim, 
though  it  ought  to  do ;  for  flattery  was  base,  and  it  was  base 
even  for  him  to  be  still  alive :  he  wished  that  the  baseness  of 
flattering  Caesar  did  deter  him,  for  he  should  then  be  what  be 
ought  to  be ;  but  the  real  difficulty  was  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  However  he  did  find  something  to  say,  and  he  sent 
the  letter  to  Atticus  for  his  opinion.     Atticus  approved  of  the 

*  Ad  AtUc.  lii.  40,  2.  48.  Gl ;  liii.  27,  28,  SI. 
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letter  and  advised  that  it  sliotild  be  sent  to  Caesar.  Cioero 
agreed  with  him ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  which 
was  unworthy  of  a  gx>od  citizen,  good  at  least  according  to 
eircamstances,  to  which  all  writers  on  public  affairs  recommend 
a  man  to  conform.  However  both  Attieus  and  Cicero  thought 
it  better  to  send  the  letter  first  to  Caesar's  friends  Oppius  and 
BalbuB,  and  to  abide  by  their  opinion.  Caesar's  friends 
suggested  so  much  alteration  in  the  letter,  that  Cicero  was 
glad  to  have  this  excuse  for  not  writing  it  over  again.  He 
said  something  in  the  letter  abont  Caesar's  supposed  intention 
of  undertaking  a  Parthian  War ;  and  be  asks  Atticue,  "  as 
to  this  matter,  what  was  it  my  business  to  consider  except  the 
fact  that  I  supposed  him  to  intend  such  a  war ;  and  what  else 
was  the  object  of  my  letter  except  to  flatter  him?  if  I  bad 
wished  to  give  him  the  best  advice,  should  I  not  have  been  able 
to  find  words  for  it  ?  It  is  better  then  not  to  write  at  all."  It 
was  reported  that  Caesar  had  written  a  letter  to  his  friends 
and  told  them  that  he  would  not  undertake  a  Parthian  War 
before  he  had  settled  affairs  at  Bome ;  the  very  thing,  says 
Cicero,  which  I  advised  in  my  letter;  "but  I  said  that  he 
would  have  my  approbation,  whether  he  did  the  one  or  the 
other."  "  Caesar,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  waits  for  my 
advice,  and  will  do  nothing  without  it. — ^Away  with  this  idle 
talk,  my  friend,  and  let  us  be  at  least  half-free  which  we  may 
be,  if  we  say  nothing  and  keep  out  of  the  way."  But  still 
after  all  he  did  write  another  letter  to  Caesar,  and  it  happened 
thns. 

Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cuto  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Atticns  (xii.  4) ;  and  it  was  eagerly  read.  Hirtius  first 
answered  it,  and  sent  Cicero  a  copy  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
had  collected  all  that  could  be  said  against  Cato,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  highly  praised  Cicero,  who  sent  Hirtius'  book 
to  Atticns  to  be  copied  and  published.  Cicero  saw  from  the 
work  of  Hirtius  what  Caesar's  discourse  on  Cato  would  be. 
The  generous  conqueror  did  not  answer  as  dictator ;  he  wrote 
as  Caesar,  and  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  reply  to  a  pan^yric, 
which  was  a  condemnation  of  himself:  he  modestly  "depre- 
cated all  comparison  between  the  composition  of  a  soldier  and 
the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator  who  had  plenty  of 
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leisare  to  prosecute  his  studiee "  (PlntAFch,  Caesar,  c.  3) . 
Caesar's  answer  was  written  or  finished  during  the  turmoil  of 
the  Spanish  Warj  and  it  consisted  of  two  large  books,  or  per- 
haps chapters,  as  we  should  call  them.  Balhus  showed  Cicero 
a  letter  from  Caesar  in  which  the  Dictator  said  that  he  would 
be  in  Rome  before  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Bomani  (b.c. 
45 :  the  letter  contained  a  good  deal  about  Cicero's  Cato,  by 
the  frequent  reading  of  which  Caesar  said  that  his  own  style 
was  much  improved;  and  that  after  reading  the  Cato  of  M. 
Bmtns,  for  he  also  bad  written  a  panegyric  on  Cato,  Caesar 
thought  that  he  might  consider  himself  eloquent  (Ad  Attic. 
xiii.  46).  Caesar  did  not  spare  Cato  in  hie  reply,  and  in  truth 
there  were  many  things  in  Cato's  life,  which  merited  censure. 
The  Dictator  did  not  forget  Cato's  behaviour  about  bis  wife 
Marcia  (vol.  iv.  Appendix  ii.),  and  he  charged  him  with 
dmnbenncsB  (Plin.  Epp.  iii.  12),  perhaps  even  with  incestuous 
commerce  with  his  half-sister  Servilia,  the  divorced  wife  of  L. 
LucuDua  and  the  sister  of  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus, 
with  whom  Caesar  himself  was  supposed  to  have  committed 
adultery  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  54).  Caesar  here  followed  the 
bad  example  of  Cicero,  whose  tongue  was  befouled  with  scandal, 
of  which  we  have  many  examples,  and  a  signal  specimen  in 
the  fragments  of  the  oration  In  Toga  Candida  (vol.  iii.  p.  233). 
Cicero  was  now  advised  by  Atticus  to  write  more  freely  to 
Caesar,  and  he  was  informed  by  Balbns  that  himself  and  Oppius 
had  written  to  tell  Caesar  that  Cicero  bad  read  the  Anticatones 
and  greatly  praised  them.  Thereupon  Cicero  wrote  to  Caesar 
a  letter  which  he  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  Dolabelln ;  but 
he  also  sent  a  oopy  to  Oppius  and  Balhus  and  told  them  to 
deliver  the  letter  to  Dolabella,  if  they  approved  of  the  copy 
which  they  had  received.  He  was  informed  by  Caesar's  two 
friends  that  they  had  never  read  anything  better,  and  they 
forwarded  the  original  letter  to  Dolabella  for  Caesar.  This  took 
place  before  Caesar  arrived  at  Home.  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus 
that  he  foi^t  to  send  him  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Caesar  : 
it  was  not,  as  Atticus  suspected,  because  Cicero  was  ashamed 
to  show  it  to  him,  for  he  wrote  as  to  one  who  was  only  his 
equal,  and  he  admired  Caesar's  Anticatones,  as  he  had  told 
Atticus  when  he  saw  him :  accordingly  he  wrote  to  Caesar 
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without  any  flattery,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  Caesar  woald 
read  the  letter  with  much  pleasm-e  (AdAtt.  xiii.  50,  51).  But 
Cicero  did  not  even  now  propose  to  send  Atticns  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Caesar,  aad  we  conclude  that  his  friend  never  saw  it. 
If  he  had  received  a  copy,  we  might  have  seen  it. 

How  could  Cicero  fear  that  Caesar  would  molest  him  in  any 
way,  when  he  knew  the  man  so  well  and  had  experienced  his 
kindness?  There  is  only  one  explanation  of  Cicero's  behaviour. 
He  knew  that  the  Dictator  did  not  fear  him,  and  he  may  have 
suspected  that  Caesar  did  not  even  est«em  him,  aad  yet 
thought  that  he  might  make  Cicero  useful  or  at  least  keep 
him  quiet.  Cicero's  vanity  was  hurt  hy  the  insignificance  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  being  conscious  of  his  own  insin- 
cerity, he  could  not  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  Caesar,  and  was 
always  employed  in  securing  the  favour  of  those  who  were  in 
Caesar's  intimacy.  He  continued  on  good  terms  with  Dola- 
bella  alter  be  was  divorced  from  TuUia :  after  his  daughter's 
death  he  wrote  to  him  when  he  was  in  Spain,  and  wished  for 
his  presence,  his  consolation,  and  his  love.  There  was  one 
Tigellius,  a  flute-player,  and  a  tolerable  singer,  who  had  some 
pretended  cause  of  complaint  against  Cicero,  and  he  was  now 
the  only  man  among  Caesar's  most  intimate  friends,  who  paid 
Cicero  no  respect.  Cicero  could  not  bear  the  fellow,  but  one 
of  Cicero's  friends,  Fadius  Gallus,  was  uneasy  about  the  bos> 
tility  of  Tigellius  to  Cicero,  for  Tigellius  was  a  favourite  with 
Caesar.  Cicero  now  wrote  several  times  to  Atticus  about 
Tigellius,  and  though  he  cared  nothing  about  the  man,  as  be 
said,  he  asked  Atticus  to  set  right  this  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  the  singing  man,  the  friend  of  Caesar  (Ad 
Pam.  vii.  24 ;  Ad  Attic,  xiii.  49,  50,  51. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Brutus  and  Cicero  were  not  on 
very  good  terms  after  Cicero's  Cilician  proconsulship,  when 
Brutus  employed  him  to  maintain  his  exorbitant  demands  upon 
his  debtors  in  Asia  (vol.  iv.  p.  428).  But  perhaps  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  we  shall  see.  Brutus  in  the  Civil  War  joined  the 
party  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  murdered  bis  father  (vol.  ii. 
p.  439),  but  he  forgot  his  private  enmity  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Pompeius,  or  he  thought  that  it  was  the  safer 
side  to  take.     He  was  in  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  but  escaped 
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by  flight,  and  wob  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  in  b.c.  46 
made  bim  governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  so  prevented 
Bratua  from  joining  bis  uncle  M.  Cato  in  Africa  (b.c.  46), 
if  he  was  inclined  to  do  so.  But  be  had  already  attached 
biiDBelf  to  Coeear's  party.  In  B.C.  46  Cicero  made  M.  Brutae 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  dialogue  entitled  "de  claris  oratori- 
bns"  or  "Brutus."  Cicero  here  represent*  himself  and  Brutue 
(c.  3)  as  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  after  Cicero's  return  from 
Cilicia,  and  he  speaks  of  a  letter  of  consolation  on  the  state 
of  public  afiaire,  which  Brutus  addressed  to  him  from  Asia  in 
B.C.  47,  when  he  went  to  that  country  to  meet  Caesar  after 
the  death  of  Pompeius  and  the  defeat  of  Phamacee.  On 
Tullia's  death  Brutus  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  Cicero 
which  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  he  wrote  a  reply,  but 
first  sent  a  copy  together  with  the  original  to  Atticus  for  his 
opinion,  and  told  him  not  to  forward  bis  letter  to  Bmtus,  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  it.  Cicero  was  not  pleased  with  the  pane- 
gyric of  Bmtus  (vol.  iii.  p.  329)  on  Cato,  for  it  contained  great 
mistakes  and  did  not  do  justice  to  Cicero's  services  in  the 
matter  of  Catilina's  conspiracy.  At  this  time  Cicero  seems 
to  have  been  very  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  Brutus,  perhaps 
because  he  was  not  quite  certain  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Bmtos  towards  Caesar,  and  the  apparent  disparagement  of  his 
services  may  have  offended  Cicero,  if  Brutus'  Cato  came  to  his 
hands  after  the  letter  of  consolation.  However  subsequently 
during  this  year  Cicero  showed  an  inclination  to  be  on  greater 
intimacy  with  Brutus,  as  his  letters  to  Atticus  (Lib.  xii.  xiii.) 
prove.  Some  of  these  letters  are  written  in  a  myeterious  style  : 
Atticus  would  understand  them,  but  we  can  hardly  discover 
the  meaning.  Cicero  heard  that  Brutus  had  gone  to  meet 
Caesar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  that  he  brought  back  an 
assurance  that  Caesar  would  connect  himself  with  the  honest 
party  (boniviri):  "But  where  will  he  find  them?"  says  Cicero, 
"  unless  be  Langs  himself;"  which  means  nnless  Caesar  seeks 
them  in  the  other  world,  to  which  he  had  sent  them.  Cicero 
adds  "  where  then  is  your  favourite  work  of  art  which  I  saw 
in  the  Parthenon,  Ahala  and  Brutus?"  This  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Brutus  who  expelled  the  Tarquinii,  of  whom  M.  Brutus 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant,  and  to  Servilius  Ahala,  who  killed 
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Spuriue  MaeliuSj  tvLo  was  charged  with  aspiring  to  royal 
power,  and  Bmtus  on  hia  mother's  side  was  descended  from 
Ahala  (Ad  Attic,  xiii.  89.  40).'  Every  man  may  interpret 
Cicero's  allusions  as  he  pleases.  The  eimplest  explanation  is 
that  he  here  shows  hia  real  feeliogs  towards  Caesar:  the  . 
thought  that  Caesar's  career  might  terminate  in  a  violent 
death  had  crossed  hia  mind,  and  his  wish  was  "father  to  the 
thoQght." 

Caesar's  partisaOB  were  eagerly  expecting  his  return,  and 
particularly  those  who  hoped  to  be  rewarded  for  their  services. 
A  usurper  must  employ  many  unscrupulous  men  and  they 
must  be  paid  in  some  wuy.  Ceclficerohim  (Ad.  Fam.  xii.  18) 
makes  a  kind  of  apology  tor  Caesar,  when  he  aays,  that  things 
were  done  which  did  not  please  Caesar;  "  for  such  are  always 
the  results  of  civil  wars,  that  not  only  the  conqueror  does 
what  he  likes,  but  he  must  also  satisfy  those  who  have  assisted 
him  in  winning  the  victory.'"  The  Cappadocian  Ariarathes, 
whom  Caesar  (p.  293)  had  placed  under  his  brother  Anobar- 
zanes,  now  came  to  Home,  "to  purchase  some  kingdom  from 
Caesar,  I  suppose  :  for  at  present  he  has  not  a  bit  of  land  to 
set  his  foot  on  "  {Ad  Attic,  xiii.  2).  Cicero  wrote  to  invite 
the  pauper  prince  to  lodge  with  him.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
conclusions  from  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  at  thia  time,  and 
perhaps  hardly  safe  to  affirm  that  some  of  the  candidates  for 
offices  went  to  Spain  to  see  Caesar  (Ad  Attic,  xii.  8) ;  but 
Cicero  wishes  to  know  whether  the  elections  will  be  made  in 
Spain  or  in  the  Campus  Martius.  At  last  Caeaar  came  (Ad 
Fam.  vii.  25):  "The  master  is  here/'  says  Cicero,  "sooner 
than  we  expected."  Between  his  return  and  hia  triumph  the 
master  stayed  at  his  villa  of  Lavicum  near  Rome,  where  he 
made  his  will  on  the  13th  of  September  and  entrusted  it  to 
the  chief  vestal  virgin.  Caesar  had  his  fifth  triumph  early  in 
October,  a  triumph  over  the  sons  of  Pompeius  and  over  the 
Bepublie.  In  the  scenic  exhibitions  which  followed  the 
triumph,  Decimus  Laberius,  a  Roman  Eques  and  a  man  of 
a  rough  temper,  was  invited  by  Caeaar,  and  received  500,UOO 
sesterces  to  act  the  mimi  which  he  had  written  himself.  In 
n  PiirllioiKin,  but  some  npcrtmcot  decorated 
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the  Prologue  of  Laberiua,  which  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  e.  7)  has 
preserved,  the  old  man  complains  that  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  request  of  one  to  whom  the  gods  themselves  could 
deny  nothiog.  When  Laberiufi  uttered  the  words, 
"  NecMse  est  nmlbM  timest  qnem  mniti  timeot," 
all  the  spectators  turned  their  eyes  on  Caesar.  Cicero  says  "  I  am 
now  so  hardened  that  I  was  present  at  the  games  of  our  friend 
Caesar  and  was  quite  content  to  see  T.  Plancus  and  hear  the 
poems  of  Laberins  and  Publius  (Syrus)."  T.  Plancus  Bursa 
was  the  man  who  was  punished  for  acts  of  violence  after  the 
death  of  ClodiuG,  but  he  had  been  restored  by  Caesar,  and  he 
DOW  appeared  in  public  in  Caesar's  games.  On  the  13th  of 
October  Caesar's  legatus  in  Spain  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  had  a 
Spanish  triumph,  and  the  other  legatus  Q,  Pediuson  the  13th 
of  December.  Neither  of  them  had  done  any  thing  to  merit  a 
triumph,  and  there  was  a  poor  display  oa  the  occasion ;  but 
the  vanity  of  the  two  generals  was  gratified  and  Caesar  paid 
them  at  no  cost  to  himself  (Dion,  i3.  c.  42). 

New  and  eitravagant  honourti  were  conferred  on  Caesar  in 
the  hist  five  months  of  his  life  :  they  added  nothing  to  his 
reiU  glory,  but  they  were  proofs  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Roman  people,  A  succesBful  usurper  always 
finds  men  mean  enough  to  humble  themselves  tn  the  dust,  to 
flatter,  and  to  kiss  the  rod  which  chastises  them.  The  nation 
which  conquered  the  world  showed  more  than  Asiatic  servility 
to  the  new  master;  and  in  recent  times  we  have  seen  the 
warlike  people,  who  have  carried  their  victorious  arms  over 
Europe,  crouch  before  two  usurpers  and  prostrate  themselves 
to  men  far  inferior  to  Caesar.  Dion  has  enumerated  some  of 
the  honours  conferred  on  Caesar  after  his  return,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  them,  without  attempting  to 
determine  the  order  in  which  they  were  conferred  in  the  short 
period  between  his  return  and  bis  death  (Dion,  43.0.  43 — 51; 
and  44.  e.  1—11). 

A  decree  of  the  Senate  permitted  Caesar  to  wear  his  trium- 
phal robe  on  public  festivals,  and  always  to  wear  the  crown  of 
bay ;  to  dedicate  Spolia  Opima,  like  a  second  Romulus,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Peretrius ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Feriae 
Latinae  and  the  return  from  the  Alban  Hills  to  enter  Borne 
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on  horseback.  He  received  the  title  of  Imperator  as  a  praefiz 
(praeoomen),  a  flattering  deviation  from  former  usage,  and  so 
far,  saye  Dion,  if  he  says  truly,  did  flattery  go,  that  the  Senate 
made  a  resolution  that  his  sons  and  grandsons  shoald  have  the 
title,  though  Caesar  had  no  son.  He  received  also  the  tjtie  of 
Fater  Patriae  or  Parens  Patriae,  which  was  placed  on  his 
medals.  This  title  had  been  conferred  before  on  Cicero  (Pin- 
tarch,  Cic.  2-t),  though  perhaps  not  in  a  formal  manner.*  He 
alw  received  the  title  of  Liberator,  which  was  entered  in  the 
Fasti,  and  it  was  determined  to  ereot  a  temple  to  Liberty  at  the 
public  cost.  Many  of  the  honours  conferred  on  Caesar,  says 
Dion  (43.  c.  45),  might  be  consistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
Republican  conetitution ;  but  he  received  powers  which  placed 
liim  in  the  condition  of  a  monarch,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  All  the  magistrates  were  subordinate  to  him,  and  even 
the  elections  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  under  his  contrul 
(Dion,  43.  c.  46} .  The  expression  of  Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  41) 
i.s  thatCaesar  shared  the  Comitia  with  the  people  on  these  terms: 
with  the  exception  of  the  candidates  for  the  consulship,  the 
people  should  elect  one  half  of  the  candidates,  and  be  should 
name  the  other  half.  Accordingly  he  sent  a  written  notice  to 
the  tribes  to  this  effect :  Caesar  Dictator  to  the  tribe  — ' — ;  I 
recommend  to  your  votes  such  and  such  a  candidate.  Dion  in 
another  passage  (43.  c.  51)  speaks  of  this  as  being  done  under  a 
certain  statute.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  the  enact- 
ment to  which  Cicero  (Phil,  vii.  6)  alhides,  as  proposed  by  L. 
Antonius  the  brother  of  Marcus,  who  entered  on  the  office  of 
tribune  on  the  lOth  of  December  bj:,  45,  though  Dion  refers 
the  enactment  to  B.C.  46.  I'he  fact  may  be  that  the  enact- 
ment of  L.  Antonius  empowered  the  appointment  of  magis- 
trates for  some  years  to  come,  in  view  of  Caesar's  departure 
i'or  the  Parthian  War.  Caesar  had  the  army  at  bis  command 
and  the  treasury  also.  No  ruler,  ancient  or  modern,  has  either 
seized  or  exercised  more  absolute  power  than  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Caesars.     It  was  a  small  matter  to  add  to 

*  On  tho  titleii  of  Caccir  mo  the  notes  of  Itauiarna  on  Diou  Cnwiiu  (U.  c. 
4),  and  A.  Agoattni,  Dialogbi.  I  doalit  if  Cieero  received  tlie  title  of  P>reiu 
Futriu  bj  ■  resoloCioD  of  llie  Senate.  Camilliu  ii  mitt  to  Iihvc  received  it  from 
Ilia  aoldiera  (Litj,  t.  48).    See  DnnninD,  Julii,  p.  662. 
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his  poirer  the  conGulship  for  ten  years  and  the  Dictatorship 
tbr  Life.  The  first  and  last  year  of  Caesar's  perpetual  dictator- 
ship was  B.C.  44,  and  the  first  year  of  his  decennial  consulslup. 
He  had  also  been  made  Praefect  of  Morals  (Praefectus  Morum), 
not  Ceneor,  as  Dion  says.  Rome  wanted  such  an  officer,  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use ;  but  the  choice  of  Caesar  was  the  gro^^est 
flattery  or  the  sharpest  irony.  He  was  a  sober  man,  almost 
abstemious ;  but  the  praefect,  according  to  all  the  testimony 
that  we  have,  was  more  licentious  than  any  of  his  new  subjects 
ID  his  dealings  with  women.  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell 
minutely  all  the  honours  conferred  on  Caeear:  he  had  the 
power  of  an  absolute  king  and  that  was  enough.  Still  there 
are  honours  which  are  significant  of  power,  for  his  head  was 
placed  on  medals.^  In  b.o.  44  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Antonius, 
who  was  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consubhip,  the  name  of  the 
month  Qnintilia,  in  which  Caesar  was  bom,  was  changed  to 
Julias  and  the  new  name  has  existed  to  the  present  time.  Hia 
birth-day  was  also  made  an  annual  festival. 

When  the  Senate  resolved  to  erect  a  new  Temple  of  Concord 
to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  peace  by  Caesar,  and  to 
celebrate  an  annual  festival  in  this  temple,  they  acted  soberly. 
Nor  was  it  extravagant  to  protect  him,  who  had  given  Rome 
security  by  investing  him  with  the  sacrosanct  authority  ori- 
ginally conferred  on  the  tribunes  (Liv.  iii.  55).  But  flattery 
knows  not  where  to  atop :  a  decree  was  made  that  Caesar's 
son,  if  he  should  beget  one,  or  if  he  should  adopt  a  son,  should 
be  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  the  head  of  religion  in  Rome.'  All 
the  powers  and  honours  of  the  State  were  conferred  on  Caesar : 
the  odious  name  of  king  was  not  yet  mentioned,  but  the  vote 
of  a  gilded  seat  and  robe,  such  as  the  kings  once  used,  and  a 
guard  of  equitea  and  senators,  were  the  cbaracteriatic  marks 
of  royalty.      It  seems,   if  we  understand  Dion  right,  that 

'  Dion  (M.  c.  4)  expresses  himielf  ntlier  ambignoiu];  here  j  bat  the  true ' 
conclnBitm  wemB  to  be  that  hie  head  was  placed  on  medals  in  B.C.  46.  See 
AgvMtini,  p.  69,  and  Dmiuiinn'i  note,  Jnlii,  p.  663. 

*  Dion  (44.  c.  ej.  In  44.  c.  7  he  mentions  diat  some  went  ao  far  as  toptopime 
to  allow  Cae*ar  as  man;  wouieD  as  he  ploased.  But  be  bad  tbem  abend}',  for 
th«  historian  lajs,  that  Caenar,  tbough  ha  was  paat  Ally,  cohabited  with  many 
women.  Dion  perhaps  means  thut  an;  bod,  whoever  the  mother  might  be,  if 
he  was  repnted  to  be  Casaar'B  son,  should  be  bis  lawfiil  son  (see  p.  SS6). 

Vol.  V.  Be 
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Caesar  refbsed  this  body-gaard,  and  aftet%7atd6  even  diBiniBsed 
the  gnaids  which  he  had ;  though,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  he 
kept  them  at  least  to  the  18th  of  December,  b.c.  45.  Dion 
states  that  the  senators  b^an  with  ofiering  him  bononrs  suob 
as  they  supposed  would  Batisiy  him ;  and  wfaen  it  was  observed 
that  he  was  pleased  with  tliem,  for  he  accepted  all  except 
a  few,  they  vied  with  one  another  in  offering  bim  still  more, 
some  from  pure  flattery,  but  others  for  tJie  parpose  of  malnng 
him  more  odious  and  hasteniug  his  rnin.  His  may  be  tme ; 
,  but  we  care  less  about  the  motives  of  flatterers  or  enemies  under 
the  guise  of  friends  than  we  do  about  the  man  whose  merit 
raised  him  above  all  honours.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  by 
the  aid  of  compilers  of  a  late  period  whether  success  and 
Battery  turned  Caesar's  head,  or  whether  he  still  retained  the 
singular  good  sense  which  be  showed  all  through  his  previons 
life.  It  is  more  consistent  to  believe  that  he  well  understood 
the  character  of  those  who  were  about  him,  and  knew  his  own 
dangerous  position ;  that  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the 
honours  tJiat  he  received  except  as  expressive  of  the  power 
which  he  bad  acquired,  a  power  which  be  resolved  to  keep, 
and  to  tntnsmit,  if  he  could,  to  a  successor  who  should 
bear  bis  own  name. 

The  absurdity  and  inoonsiBtency  of  the  Senate  were  shown 
by  two  other  decrees.  They  gave  Caesar  the  title  of  Jupiter 
Julius,  and  voted  a  joint  temple  to  bim  and  to  bis  clemency : 
the  priest  of  the  new  god  was  M.  Antonius,  a  kind  of  Flamen 
DiaIis(Pbil.ii.c.  4S;  Dion,  44.c.  6,andnoteof  Beimams).  It 
was  fit  that  a  god  should  reside  in  a  temple,  and  Caesar's  resi- 
dence was  decorated  with  a  pediment,  as  a  temple  was.  After 
providing  all  honours  for  the  new  deity,  the  Senate  also 
provided  for  his  interment  within  the  Pomoerium ;  and  in 
this  matter  we  may  assume  that  many  of  the  senators  were 
quite  sincere  and  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  soon. 

It  is  a  remark  frequently  made  by  Caesar  himself  in  his 
Commentaries,  that  small  things  often  proddce  great  conse- 
quences ;  and  perhaps  it  was  so  with  respect  to  the  honours 
conferred  upon  bim.  Some  of  the  Senate's  decrees,  it  is  not 
clearly  said  which,  were  fixed  on  slabs  of  silver  in  letters  of 
gold  and  placed  beneath  the  feet  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  to 
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Bhow  Caesar,  eays  Dioo,  that  he  was  still  a  mortal.  If  the  &ct 
is  tnie,  we  care  not  for  the  historian's  explanation :  Caesar 
knew  that  he  was  mortal  as  well  as  the  Senate  knew  it.  One 
day  the  Senate  came  to  amiounce  to  him  the  chief  honours 
which  they  had  hestowed,'  for  they  were  conferred  when  he  was 
not  preset,  in  order  that  the  resolutions  might  seem  to  be 
voluntary.  All  the  Senators  concnrred  in  these  decrees,  ex- 
cept CaeeiuB  and  a  few  others,  whose  absence  however  Caesar 
took  no  notice  of.  Caesar,  who  was  seated  in  the  vestibule  of 
his  temple  of  Yenns  Genetriz,  did  not  rise  to  receive  the 
Senate ;  which  the  historian  Dion,  who  ib  always  seeking  to 
find  out  every  man's  motives,  attributes  either  to  the  malignant 
purpose  of  the  gods,  who  according  to  the  ancient  theology 
deprive  a  man  of  his  understanding  when  they  intend  to  lead 
him  to  his  ruin,  or  he  was  so  delighted  with  his  honours  that 
he  forgot  what  he  was  doing.  No  man  now  will  accept  the 
first  explanation;  and  the  second  is  certainly  not  true,  for 
Caesar  mnat  have  known  what  the  Senate  came  for;  and  even 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  of  all  men  least  liable  to  lose  his  presence 
of  mind.  Whatever  his  reason  was  for  treating  the  Senate  in 
tiiis  manner,  they  and  everybody  else  were  so  indignant,  that 
Caesar's  behaviour  on  this  day,  says  Dion,  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  ooDspiraoy  against  his  life  and  of  the  hatred  against  him 
for  his  pride,  which  the  Senators  themselves  had  nourished  by 
their  extravagant  flattery.  Every  man,  as  he  pleases,  may 
accept  or  reject  the  historian's  explanation.* 

In  October  B.C.  4S  Caesar  abdicated  the  consulship  that 
be  might  have  the  opportunify  of  rewarding  Q.  Fabius 
Maximos  and  C.  Trebonins  by  elevating  them  to  this  high 
office.  This  was  the  first  example  of  the  kind.  Fabins  died 
on  the  Slst  of  December,  and  C.  Caniains  Rebilus,  one  of 
Caesar's  tegati,  was  elected  in  his  stead  at  the  seventh  hour  in 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  he  held  the  consulship  till  the 
midnight  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  or  about  five  hours.  This 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  Cicero's  jokes,  who  remarked  that 
no  man  breakfasted  during  the  consulship  of  Caninius;  but  no 
harm  happened  either,  for  the  consul  was  so  vigilant  that  he 
*  He  matUoDi  uiotber  nplanatioD,  whicfa  mfty  appew  to  be  ridieoloiK,  and 
jet  it  mij  be  tree.  Dioo,  4i.  c  8;  Snetouin^  Cacear,  e.  78. 
E  e   2 
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did  not  sleep  daring  his  cuneuUhip  (Ad  Fsm.  vii.  30).'  Ten 
men  of  praetorian  rank  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Con- 
sularea  (Sueton.  CoeBar,  c.  76).  The  Senate  waa  increased, 
and  by  Caeuar'B  own  act,  as  we  mast  assume,  to  the  number 
of  nine  hundred  :  some  of  the  new  members  were  eommon 
soldiers,  freedmen,  and  Bemi-barbarian  GalH.  This  was  a 
greater  insult  to  the  Senate  than  the  reception  which  they  had 
in  the  Temple  of  Venus ;  and  the  folly  of  thus  degrading  the 
rank  of  Senator  certainly  may  justify  a  doubt  about  Caesar's 
prudence.  Jokes  and  pasquinades  were  common  at  Rome. 
Upon  this  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  Senate,  a  placard 
appeared  with  the  usual  official  headiug,  "  Boaum  Factum," 
"  In  the  interest  of  the  public  :  it  is  forbidden  to  show  any  new 
Senator  the  way  to  the  Senate-house  (Curia)."' 

Many  persons  whom  the  Dictator  wished  to  please  were 
exalted  to  Patrician  rank,  to  fill  the  places  of  some  ancient 
families  which  were  extinct.  Caesar  paid  some  of  his  friends 
with  money,  part  of  which  be  got  or  was  suspected  of  getting 
by  granting  pardons  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  bribery 
at  elections.  He  raised  money  also  (Dion,  43.  e.  47)  by  the 
sale  of  public  land,  and  even  of  land  consecrated  to  religious 
purposes ;  but  all  this  is  doubtful  matter.  Some  of  his  iriends 
were  enriched  by  purchasing  forfeited  property  at  a  low  price; 
and  among  them  Caesar's  favourite  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  who  was  as  greedy  as  her  favourite  son. 

In  B.C.  45  there  was  a  commission  appointed  for  distributing 
lands  among  Caesar's  soldiers.  The  three  commissioners, 
if  there  were  only  three,  are  named  in  Cicero's  letters  (Ad 
Fam.  xiii.  4.  5.  7.  8),  Valerius  Orca,  Cluvius,  and  M,  Rutilius. 
The  execution  of  Caesar's  Agrarian  law  of  b.c.  59  (vol.  iii. 
421)  had  not  been  completed,  and  new  settlers  were  now  sent 
inio  the  fertile  r^on  of  Campania,  who  began  to  build  thdr 
housee  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  those 

'  MajirobioB  (Sat.  ii.  3),  who  lias  a  chapter  oil  Cicero'E  jokes,  reporta  one  that 
is  sUIl  better:  "people  uked  noder  what  conniU  Bebilaa  was  connJ." 
*  There  were  aongt  olio  made  for  the  occasion : — 

"  Caesar  led  the  Uauls  in  triainph,  led  them  to  the  Cnria  too : 
There  the  Qalli  doffed  their  trowten,  and  pot  od  the  IsUclsTe." 
Bach  things  as  these  woold  do  Csesar  more  hum  than  bis  alleged  umgance.  A 
Tiller  who  is  made  ridicllloiii  is  near  Us  IklL 
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who  had  occapied  these  lands.  Cicero  wrote  to  Valerius  Oroa 
to  recommend  to  him  the  interests  of  themimicipiumof  Vola- 
terrae  in  Etrnria,  a  town  whose  lands  had  been  excepted  from 
Caesar's  Agrarian  law  (b.c.  5ti)  and  declared  by  him  to  be 
secured  for  all  time.  Cicero  urged  Oreaj  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, to  foUow  Caesar's  example,  or  at  least  to  reserve 
the  case  of  Volaterrae  for  Caesar's  decision.  We  do  not  know 
what  powers  were  given  to  the  commission,  nor  on  what 
grounds  or  pretexts  old  possessions  were  disturbed.  Cicero  also 
wrote  to  Orca  in  favour  of  his  friend  C.  Curtius,  who  had 
Buffered  in  the  times  of  Sulla.  Curtius  had  a  possession,  as 
Cicero  names  it,  in  the  territory  of  Volaterrae,  in  which  he 
had  invested  the  wreck  of  his  fortune :  Caesar  had  just  made 
liim  asenator,  and  if  he  should  lose  this ."  possession,"  he  would 
hardly  be  able  to  snpport  his  new  dignity ;  and  it  was  not 
consistent  for  a  man  who  had  been  made  a  senator  by  Caesar 
to  be  ejected  from  land  in  order  that  it  might  be  distributed 
among  soldiers  by  Caesar's  order.  It  appears  then,  that 
whatever  was  Curtius'  title  to  his  land,  he  was  liable  to  be 
ejected  under  Caesar's  land  distribution.  Cicero  also  wrote  to 
Cluvius  abont  some  land  in  Cisalpine  Gallia,  which'  belonged 
to  the  municipium  of  Atella  in  Campania,  and  brought  in  a 
rent,  on  which  Atella  depended  for  discharging  the  town 
expenses;  and  at  this  time  the  municipium  was  loaded  with 
very  heavy  charges.  Cicero  requested  Cluvius  to  reserve  this 
matter  also  for  Caesar's  decision.  He  was  the  more  encouraged 
to  hope  that  Cluvius  would  listen  to  his  request,  because  he 
had  beard  that  the  favour  for  which  he  asked  had  been  granted 
by  Cluvius  to  the  people  of  Regium  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(Reggio).  Cicero  wrote  also  to  the  commissioner  M.  Rutilius 
about  the  interests  of  C.  Albinus,  whose  daughter  had 
married  P.  Sestiusj  the  man  who  was  useful  to  Cicero  at 
the  time  of  his  restoration.  A  person  named  Laberius 
had  bought  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  an  estate  which 
was  part  of  the  property  of  Flotius  and  was  confiscated  laud, 
as  it  seems.  Albinus  took  the  estate  irom  Laberius  in  satis- 
faction of  a  debt.  Caesar  had  declared  that  he  would  conBrm 
the  title  to  lands  which  had  been  sold  or  assigned  to  settlers 
by  Sulla,  and  this  was  done  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
titles  of  the  lands  which  Caesar  should  sell  or  distribute :  now 
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says  Cicero,  if  land  which  Caesar  himself  has  sold  shonM  be 
liable  to  be  distribated  among  soldiers,  what  eeoority  of  title 
can  there  be  for  any  lands  sold  fay  him  ? 

We  see  from  these  examples  how  insecure  must  have  been 
the  title  to  a  great  part  of  the  land  of  Italy ;  and  this  inse- 
curity existed  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  attempts  of  TL 
Oraoohus  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  State  in  th«  public 
land  (vol.  i.  p.  182,  &o.).  All  the  Agrarian  laws  of  Borne 
affected  to  deal  only  witli  tlie  pnblio  land,  first  in  the  intereets 
of  the  poor,  and  at  a  later  time  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
granU  of  land  to  old  soldiers  for  their  services.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Caeaar,  and  the  TriumTiri,  who  came  after  him, 
dared  to  disturb  men  whose  title  to  their  land  was  undoabted  ; 
and  we  must  assume  that  there  was  land  in  Italy,  which  had 
never  belonged  to  the  Boman  State.  Bnt  the  difficulty  was 
in  determining  what  was  or  had  been  at  some  time  pablic 
land  J  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  at  this  time  could 
attempt  to  evict  towns  from  their  town  lands  or  individuals 
from  the  lands  which  they  occupied  except  on  some  groond  of 
defective  title.  Many  caoses  have  been  allied  in  explanation 
of  the  fiict  of  the  decay  of  agricultare  in  It^y  from  the  time 
x>{  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  even  earlier,  for  the  fact  itself  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  increase  of  slave  cultivation,  the  on- 
settled  state  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  wars  by  whidi  Italy 
was  devastated,  were  the  chi^  causes.  Bnt  we  may  add  to 
these  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  laud,  whether  a  man 
held  it  as  proprietor  or  as  a  tenant  of  the  Roman  state.  He 
might  now  be  turned  out  of  his  home  to  make  room  for  a 
soldier,  who  would  probably  be  ill  fitted  to  take  tiie  place  of 
a  laborious  cultivator.  We  know  nothing  of  what  Caesar  did 
for  the  revival  of  Italian  industry.  He  certainly  would  not 
improve  it  simply  by  making  land  change  hands;  norbysach 
trivia]  regulations  as  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Snetonins 
(Caesar,  c.  42)  j  that  those  who  carried  on  the  businees  of 
sheep  and  cattle  feeding  must  have  among  their  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  not  less  Hbaa  one  third  who  were  freebom  men.' 

After  Caesar's  triumph  in  B.C.  46  Cioero  made  his  speech  in 
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defence  of  king  Deiotanu,  who  had  given  CaesBF  ossistaiuie  in 
the  war  against  Phamaoea  (p.  293).  Deiotanu  wa>  now  aa 
old  man.  His  name  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Bomang 
daring  the  wars  with  Mithridatee,  and  at  the  end  of  tJiese  wars 
Pompeine  granted  him  additional  territory  in  Asia  with  the 
title  of  king,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Boman  Senate  (vol. 
iii.  p.  192).  In  the  civil  war  Deiotame  joined  Fompeina,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  escaped  with  him  in  hia  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  Thongh  Deiotaros  brought  aid  to  Caesar 
against  Fhamaces,  Caesar  after  the  hattle  of  Zela  took  from 
Deiotanu  Armenia  the  Less  and  the  coantry  of  the  Oaktian 
Trocmi.  Caesar  was  not  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of 
DeiotamSj  and  he  knew  or  8iupect«d  that  he  was  now  oo  his 
side  only  because  be  was  victorious.  M.  Brutus  made  a 
speech  on  behalf  of  Deiotams  before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  ia 
Bithynia,  for  the  parpose  of  inducing  Caesar,  as  we  suppose, 
not  to  deprive  Deiotarus  of  part  of  bis  territories.  Caesar,  we 
are  told  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  xiv.  1)  used  to  say  of  M.  Brutus, 
"  What  this  man  wills,  is  no  indifierent  matter;  for  what  he 
does  will,  be  wills  with  all  bis  might ;"  and  Caesar  observed 
thi  B  temper  of  Brutus  in  his  speech  at  Nicaea,  in  which  Bmtos 
spoke  with  great  vehemence  and  freedom. 

A  daughter  of  Deiotanu  married  a  man  of  mean  birth,  as 
Cicero  says.  His  name  was  Castor  and  he  had  a  son  named 
Castor.  The  old  king  and  his  family  were  not  on  good  terms ; 
and  after  Caesar's  return  from  Spain,  the  grandson  Castor 
chafed  his  grandfather  with  the  design  of  assassinating 
Caeear  while  he  was  the  guest  of  Deiotams  in  Oalatia.  Deio- 
tarns  was  now  at  home,  but  be  sent  some  friends  to  defend 
him,  and  among  them  his  slave  and  physician  Pheidippns ;  but 
^eidippiu  was  bribed  by  Castor,  as  Cicero  says,  to  give  evi- 
dence against  his  master.  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus  before 
Caesar,  who  heard  the  case  in  his  own  house.  The  speech  is 
extant,  tbe  last  that  Cicero  delivered  in  Caesar's  lifetime. 
*Cicero  sent  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  Dolabella,  with  the  remark 
tfaat  tbe  matter  was  not  worth  a  carefully  written  oration; 
however  he  wished  to  send  his  old  friend  a  little  present,  slight 
and  of  coarse  material  as  it  was,  like  the  king's  own  pre- 
sents (Ad  Fam.  ix.  li). 
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The  char^  of  the  iotention  to  asaaasinate  Caeaar  waa  pro- 
bably &lBe.  The  evidence  of  the  physiciaii  contained  nothing 
about  a  design  of  poisoning  Caesar,  which,  aa  Cicero  contends, 
would  have  been  the  easiest  and  surest  way  of  killing  him 
(c.  6).  The  chai^  was  that  Deiotama  intended  to  employ 
armed  men  to  aaaaasinate  Caesar,  while  he  was  the  king's 
guest.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  man  in  his  senses  woald 
think  of  murdering  the  victoriona  Roman  general  at  each  a 
time.  Cicero  also  aigues  that  such  a  design  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  many  and  great  virtues  of  the  Galatiaii  king  ; 
but  other  anthorities  make  it  very  doubtful  if  the  virtues  of 
Deiotams  were  so  great  as  the  orator  proclaims.  Cicero  is 
less  successful  in  answering  the  charge  of  Deiotarus  being 
hostile  to  Caesar  and  showing  it  during  the  African  war,  at  a 
time  when  he  may  have  had  some  hopes  that  Caesar  would 
perish.  The  speech  contains  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
flattery  that  Cicero  ever  employed.  Caesar  made  no  decision ; 
and  Cicero  states  that  when  Deiotarus  heard  of  Caesar's  death, 
he  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  territories  of  which  he  bad 
been  deprived. 

The  intimacy  between  Caesar  and  Cicero  since  the  year  B.C. 
55  has  made  ns  better  acquainted  with  Caesar.  There  is  one 
letter  which  brings  us  nearer  to  him  than  any  evidence  that 
remains,  and  presents  the  Dictator  to  us  iu  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion {Ad  Attic,  liii.  52),  It  is  as  good  authority  for  the 
fects  which  it  contains  as  any  letter  written  in  our  own 
tames  about  contemporary  matters.  In  the  middle  of  Decem- 
1>er  B.C.  45  Caesar  was  visiting  the  coast  of  Campania.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  Satunmlia  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at 
the  villa  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  the  second  husband  of  Atia, 
the  mother  of  C.  Octavius,  who  was  afterwards  named 
Augustus.  The  villa  was  so  filled  with  soldiers  that  there 
was  hardly  room  for  Caesar  to  dine  :  there  were  two  thousand 
of  them.  Cicero,  who  lived  near  and  expected  the  Dictatorto 
dinner  next  day  was  in  great  trouble;  but  one  of  Caesar's' 
officers  came  to  his  relief  and  set  a  guard  at  his  villa :  the 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  land,  and  the  villa  was  protected. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  Caesar  was  with  Philippus 
to  the  seventh  hour  and  no  person  was  admitted.     Cicero  sup- 
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poeeB  that  Caesar  was  looking  over  his  acconnta  with  Balboa, 
for  lie  was  very  exact  in  keeping  his  books.  He  then  walked 
OQ  the  aeaehore.  At  the  eighth  hoar  he  took  bis  bath  appa- 
rently at  Cicero's  villa,  and  listened  to  something  that  was 
spoken  or  written- about  Mamurra,  said  to  have  been  chief  of 
engineers  under  Caesar  in  Gallia  :  it  was  a  satire  or  something 
against  Mamurra,  and  perhaps  Caeear,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
Dictator  did  not  change  his  countenance.  He  was  then  oiled 
and  rubbed,  and  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  He  was  at  this  time 
tmder  a  course  of  emetics,  and  so  he  ate  and  drank  without  re- 
straint ;  the  dinner  was  abundant  and  well  served.*  This  was 
not  all ;  but,  as  Lacilius  says,  the  entertainment  was  seasoned 
with  good  discourse,  which  made  it  pass  pleasantly.  Besides 
Caesar's  table,  his  immediate  friends  were  supplied  at  three 
tables.  His  freedmen  of  the  "  inferior  class  and  the  slaves 
wanted  nothing :  those  of  a  higher  class  were  treated  sump- 
tuonsly."  "  I  think  that  I  managed  the  business  very  well," 
says  Cicero,  "  hut  the  guest  was  not  one  to  whom  a  man  would 
say,  I  entreat  you  to  call  again  when  you  shall  return.  Once 
is  enough.  We  talked  of  no  serious  matters,  and  a  good  deal 
on  literature.  Caesar  was  much  pleased  and  enjoyed  himself. 
He  said  that  he  would  spend  one  day  at  Puteoli,  and  the  next 
at  Baiae."  I  suppose  that  the  commentators  have  inferred 
from  what  Caesar  said  that  he  visited  Cicero  at  his  villa  at  or 
near  Puteoli,  and  it  may  be  so.  Cicero  remarks  at  the  end  of 
his  letter  that  Nicias  told  him  that  when  Caesar  was  passing 
the  villa  of  Dolabella,  bis  armed  attendants  marched  in  two 
columns  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  horse  which  Caesar  rode, 
and  nowhere  else. 

*  "ilUTOtiir  iLgtbat."  Some  commeiititon  eiplun  these  word*  to  mean 
tliat  Caeear  intended  to  take  an  emetic  after  dinner,  and  to  be  conld  eat  and 
drinic  freel;.  Hongaalt  thiokp  that  lie  twd  taken  Me  emetic  in  the  moruiof 
■Dd  be  refen  to  Celani  (i.  c.  S,  25) ;  bnt  the  pueage  doea  not  determine  thia 
weigbtj  matter.  Celine  aavi,  "  If  a  mHD  bai  teken  hii  emetic  in  the  momingi 
he  most  walk,  then  be  mbbed,  and  then  dine  :  if  he  bai  taken  it  after  dinner, 
be  moat  batbe  neit  day  and  sweat  in  tbe  bath-room."  I  understand  tbewordi 
"  IfuTicV  Bgebat "  to  mean  that  Caeear  was  nnder  an  emetic  r^oie.  Heber- 
den,  who  was  a  phjaician,  aimply  traiulates  "be  was  uaainted  and  sat  down  to 
table,  following  an  a mcUc course,"  which  is  hardly  sense.  In  anotehesays  "a 
cotitae  prescribed  to  snch  as  wen  n^Dg  vomits." 
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In  the  year  B.C.  44  Caesar  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
M.  Antonius  was  his  colleague.  In  the  previons  year  Caesar 
had  entered  on  his  fifth  Dictatorship,'  and  M.  Lepidus  was 
named  hie  Magister  Eqaitum,  which  office  he  held  also  in  b.c. 
44.  Caesar  had  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  thoug'h 
the  man  had  never  been  praetor,  and  was  far  helow  the  legal 
age  required  for  the  consulship.  But  Caesar  took  the  consul* 
ship  himself  and  Dolabella  was  greatly  offended.  Antonins, 
who  was  active  in  this  business,  preferred  Caesar  as  a  colleague  . 
to  Dolabella,  for  Caesar  was  intending  to  leave  Rome  for  the 
Parthian  war,  and  Antonius  would  then  have  all  the  power  in 
his  hands.  However  on  the  1st  of  January  b.c.  44  Caesar 
stated  in  the  Senate  that  Dolabella  should  be  appointed  consul 
before  he  set  out  for  the  Parthian  war ;  but  Antonius,  who 
was  an  augur,  declared  that  he  would  prevent  the  election  of 
Dolabella,  and  when  the  day  came,  be  did  stop  the  electam. 
The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  interposition  of  Antonius 
was  reserved  for  the  Ides  of  March.  Cicero  has  told  this 
story  about  Antonius  (Phil.  ii.  32—35). 

For  this  year  there  were  appointed  forty  quaestors  as  in  the 
year  before,  and  six  aedilee,  two  of  them  out  of  the  patrician 
and  four  out  of  the  plebeian  body.  Two  of  the  plebeian  aediles 
had  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  supply  of  com  and  were 

>  Or  the  fboHh,  if  the  ttnt  ■bort  diolatMihip  U  not  reckoned.  DraoMiin, 
Jolii,  p.  666,  Dote  60. 
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DRined  Cerealea  (DioD,  43.  o.  61).  Sixteen  praetorB  were 
appointed. 

For  the  purpose  of  eanng  Rome  of  het  useless  citizens  and 
perhaps  also  giving  them  the  means  of  living,  the  Dictator 
established  a  settlement  at  Pharos  near  Alexandria;  and 
settlers  were  also  sent  to  Narbo  and  Arelate  in  Gallia  nnder 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  father  of  the  emperor  ISberias,  Carthage 
and  Oorinth  were  also  restored.  A  settlement,  named  Jnoonia, 
had  heen  made  at  Carthage  hy  C,  Gracchus  (vol.  i.  p.  276), 
and  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Gracchus  still  existed.  Caesar 
restored  the  old  name,  and  as  Strabo  (p.  8SS)  sayB,  rebuilt  the 
place  :  many  Bomans  who  preferred  Carthage  to  Rome  were 
sent  there,  and  aome  soldiers ;  and  it  is  now,  adds  Strabo,  more 
popnloas  than  any  town  in  Libya,  Caesar  sent  to  Corinth  a 
large  number  of  freedmen,  and  other  settlers  were  aiterwards 
sent  by  Angustus ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  Greeks  came  to 
live  in  the  new  Corinth,  for  it  became  a  Greek  town.  Corinth 
was  a  mass  of  rains  when  the  new  settlers  came,  and  while 
they  were  removing  the  nibbish,  they  grubbed  up  the  burial- 
places  where  they  found  a  great  nnmber  of  earthen  figures 
and  bronze  nms,  which  they  sold  at  a  high  price  and  filled 
Borne  with  them  (Strabo,  p.  882).  Caesar  also,  it  is  said, 
had  the  design  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmos  of 
Corinth. 

Suetonius  reports  thst  eighty  thousand  citizens  went  to 
Caesar's  transmarine  colonies.  Of  course  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  means  or  capital  these  emigrants  had.  Some  absurd 
r^ulations  however  were  made  with  the  view,  as  it  is  reported, 
of  keeping  up  the  population  of  Italy :  no  man  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  except  those  in  military  service,  was 
permitted  to  be  absent  from  Italy  more  than  three  years  in 
succession ;  and  no  son  of  a  senator  was  allowed  to  go  abroad 
except  on  the  staff  of  a  magistrate.  A  new  master  must  do 
something  to  please  the  common  sort  in  a  great  capital,  and 
building  is  the  readiest  thing  to  his  hand.  Caesar  designed 
to  build  a  temple  to  Mars,  such  as  had  never  heen  seen,  and 
to  erect  it  on  the  site  of  the  lake  Codetanus,  where  he  had  ex- 
hibited t^e  spectacle  of  a  Kaumaohia  in  b.c.  46.  He  also 
planned  a  theatre  of  enormous  size  near  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
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and  laid  the  foundations.  Dion  states  that  it  was  finished  by 
Augustus  and  named  after  his  sister's  son  M.  Maroellns.* 
Caesar  demolished  houses  and  temples  to  make  room  for  his 
theatre,  and  burnt  the  statues  which  were  all  of  wood  except 
a  few.  There  was  found  in  making  the  excavations  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  Dion  charges  the  Dictator  with  appro- 
priating to  himself  (Dion,  43.  c.  49).  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  else  he  should  have  done  with  it :  he  was  the 
master.  The  design  of  draining  the  Pomptine  marshes  was 
more  useful  than  temple  building,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  even  a  beginning  was  made.  It  was  also  intended  to 
carry  off  part  of  the  water  of  the  lake  Fucinus  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  j  but  this  work  was  executed  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  A  direct  rood  across  the  Apennines  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Tiber  was  also  planned.  Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  68)  speaks 
of  a  design  for  turning  the  course  of  the  Tiber  below  Rome 
towards  Circaeum  and  carrying  it  into  the  sea  near  Tarracina; 
and  for  making  a  safe  port  at  Oetia,  which  also  Claudius  ac- 
complished. We  can  believe  that  the  Dictator  had  many 
great  schemes  in  his  head,  and  more  than  have  been  reported. 
Suetonius  (Caesar,  c.  44)  states  that  Caesar  intended  to  reduce 
the  Boman  Law  (Jus  Civile)  into  a  certain  form,  and  to  com- 
prise in  very  few  books  the  immense  number  of  statutes  (leges) 
by  selecting  the  best  and  most  useful.  It  is  plain  from  these 
words  that  he  contemplated  something  very  useful;  but  it 
is  not  certain  what  his  design  was.  Aulne  Gellius  (i.  22) 
refers  to  a  work  by  Cicero  entitled  "  On  the  reducing  of  the 
Roman  Law  to  an  art,"  from  which  it  appears  that  Cicero  had 
some  notion  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  being  put  into  a 
shape  for  practical  use  :  we  cannot  conclude  that  he  attempted 
to  do  it  himself,  for  though  ready  to  undertake  almost  any- 
thing, he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  expose  his  ignorance 
to  such  a  man  as  Servius  Sulpicius  and  other  Roman  lawyers. 
Caesar,  who  had  undoubtedly  greater  practical  capacity  than 
Cicero,  may  have  had  the  conception  of  an  elementary  treatise 
on  Boman  Law ;  and  the  collecting  and  sifting  of  the  enor- 

*  Dion  ibitM  tfaal  CHeMT  did  build  put  of  the  theatre.  The  tbeatre  of  Mar- 
cellna  wu,  na  we  know,  Id  the  Fomm  OUtoriam.  The  notice  of  the  lite  by 
Saetonini  ia  not  reiy  exact. 
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moaBmassofRomanBtattites  was  certainly  a  useful  project.  He 
also  eontamplated  the  formntion  of  libraries  of  Greek  and  Latin 
1>ooks,  whicli  should  be  for  the  nee  of  the  public,  and  he  en- 
trusted the  work  of  getting  the  books  and  arranging  them  to 
the  learned  M.  Varm,  who  was  an  incompetent  commander  in 
the  first  SpHnish  war,  but  well  able  to  look  after  books.  The 
Dictator's  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  useful  scheme 
of  public  libraries.  L.  Lucullns,  who  formed  a  good  library, 
used  to  allow  his  friends  the  use  of  his  books  j  but  Caesar  de- 
signed a  public  library  and  C.  Asinius  PoIIio  one  of  Caesar's 
legati  was  the  first  who  established  such  a  library  in  Rome 
(PliuiuB,  35.  c.  2),  Those  who  practised  medicine  in  the  city 
and  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts  were  invit«d  to  settle  in 
Home  by  the  oBer  of  the  Roman  citizenship. 

The  war  with  the  Parthians  fram  whom  the  arms  of  Home 
had  suffered  humiliation  in  the  defeat  of  Crassus  was  popular, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Caesar  himself  thought  that  his  power 
might  be  secured  and  his  fame  increased  by  avenging  the 
bloodsbedon  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Appian(B.C.ii.  110) 
statefi  that  Caesar's  expedition  was  designed  also  against  the 
Getae,  by  whom  he  intends  apparently  the  nations  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  who  had  often  disturbed  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  56}  affirms  that 
Caesar's  "  designs  were  to  march  against  the  Parthians  and 
afler  subduing  them  and  marching  through  Hyrcania  and 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Caucasus  and  so  encompassing 
the  Euxine  to  invade  Scythia,  and  after  having  overrun  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Germans  and  Germany  itself  to  re- 
turn through  Gaul  to  Italy  and  so  to  complete  his  circle  of 
the  empire  which  would  be  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean." 
We  cannot  give  credit  to  Plutarch's  story  of  such  a  foohsh  and 
impracticable  design ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  Caesar  did 
cherish  some  extravagant  schemes.  He  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  an  active  life,  which  agreed  better  with  his  health 
than  a  state  of  repose ;  and  he  might  be  ambitious  to  lead  his 
men  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which  Pompeius  had  ap- 
proached, but  had  not  seen  (vol.  iii.  p.  L6i).  The  intention 
of  returning  to  Italy  through  Scythia  and  the  Germanic  na- 
tions is  probably  a  fiction. 
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However  preparation  was  made  (or  the  Farthiaa  war,  and 
Caesar  was  now  sending  sixteen  l^ons  across  the  Hadmtic 
and  ten  thousand  horsemen  (Appian,  B.C.  ii.  110).  After  the 
morder  oS  Sextos  Julius  Caesar  in  Syria  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  government  by  Caeoilios  Basene  (b.c.  46),  the  affairs  of 
Sj^a  were  in  a  disturbed  state.  C.  Antistins  Vetua  in  b.c. 
45  attacked  Baesua  and  shut  him  up  io  Apamea,  but  the  Par- 
thian Facorus  came  with  a  large  force  to  the  relief  of  Bassns, 
and  Vetus  was  compelled  to  retreat  at  the  end  of  December 
(B.C.  46,  Cio.  ad  Attic,  xir.  9).  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  B.C.  44  the  Parthian  was  in  Syria,  and  a  conflict 
between  B«me  and  Farthia  could  bajill;  be  avoided.  Before 
his  death  Caesar  sent  Statiue  Mnrcns  with  three  legions  to 
oppose  Bassns  and  his  partisans,  but  Murcus  was  repnlsed, 
and  Marcios  Crispas  came  from  Bithynia  to  support  him  with 
three  legions  more  (Appian,  B.C.  iii.  77).  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  first  ohject  of  Caesar  in  a  Parthian  war  would 
he  to  secure  Syria,  where  so  large  a  force  was  collected. 
Caesar  could  also  draw  from  Egypt  the  l^ons  which  he  had 
left  there  (p.  270).  About  the  end  of  b.c.  45,  Acilius,  the 
successor  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  was  sent  to  Acbaia  with  a  force 
(legions,  as  Cicero  names  them.  Ad  Fam.  vii.  SO).  There 
was  a  large  force  also  in  Macedonia.  C.  Octavius,  Caesar's 
great  nephew,  was  residing  at  Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where 
he  was  prosecuting  his  studies  and  waiting  to  accompany  the 
Dictator  to  the  Parthian  war. 

In  order  to  secure  tranquillity  at  Borne  during  his  absence 
and  to  repay  the  services  of  his  partisans,  Caesar  named  tho 
magistrates  for  several  years  to  come.  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  128) 
states  that  the  nominations  were  made  for  five  years,  Dion  for 
three.  Cicero  speaks  of  consuls  and  plebeian  tribunes  having 
been  named  by  Caesar  for  two  years  (Ad  Att.  xiv.  6)  j  and  the 
words  of  Hirtius  (Ad  Att.  xv.  0)  (quoniam  praesidia  sunt  in 
tot  annos  provisa)  are  supposed  to  refer  to  Caesar's  nomina- 
tions. The  consuls  ^pointed  for  b.c.  43  were  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  and  for  B.C.  42  Deeimus  Brutus  and  L.  Munatius 
Plancus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  Cicero  or  elsewhere  of 
consuls  being  named  for  b.o.  41.  When  Dion  says  that  the 
magistrates  were  named  for  three  years,  he  appears  to  have 
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inclnded  b.o.  14,  for  Caesar  intended  to  make  Dolabella  the  col- 
league of  M.  Aatosioe  for  the  remainder  of  that  year,  as  soon 
as  he  should  leave  Borne  for  the  Parthian  war.  Dion  also 
states  that  for  the  year  b.c.  42  only  oodhoIs  and  triboneB  were 
appointed,  and  no  other  magistrates,  which  does  not  seem 
probable.  When  Cicero  speaks  only  of  consuls  and  tribunes 
being  elected  for  two  years,  we  may  understand  him  as  speak- 
ing of  the  two  kinds  of  magistrates  who  were  most  active  in 
the  management  of  public  business,  and  not  as  excluding  the 
apjraintmeDt  of  other  magistrates  for  the  two  years. 

It  was  neoeesaiy  to  provide  also  for  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  Caesar's  puiisans  were  repaid  by  receiving  these 
offices,  in  which  money  oonld  be  made,  though  the  period  of  a 
provincial  government  was  now  shortened  (p.  376).  C. 
Asinios  Follio,  as  it  had  been  stated,  waa  appointed  governor 
of  Further  Spain ;  Jjepidus  would  receive  the  government  of 
Nearer  Spain  and  the  adjacent  Provincia  of  Oallis.  Northern 
Gallia  or  the  country  of  the  Belgae  was  assigned  to  Hirtins ; 
and  the  rest  of  Gallia  to  L.  Munatius  FlaDCOS.  Decimns 
Brutus  had  the  North  of  Italy,  named  Cisalpine  Gallia.  Q. 
CornificiuB  a  friend  of  Cicero  had  the  province  Africa.  P. 
Yatinius  was  already  in  possession  of  Illyricam,  and  Q.  Hor- 
tenraoB,  the  son  of  tJie  orator  Hortensiue,  had  Macedonia.  M. 
Acilius  was  in  Achaia,  and  the  province  Asia  was  assigned  to 
C.  Trebonins.  Q.  Marcins  Cri^us,  who  had  Bithynia,  and 
went  to  support  Murcus  in  Syria  (p.  430),  was  succeeded  in 
Bithynia  ^ter  Caesar's  death  by  TilUns  Cimher.  The  state 
of  afiairs  in  Syria  has  been  mentioned.  It  does  not  appear 
who  had  the  government  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Hie  statues  of  Pompeins  and  the  Dictator  Sulla,  which  had 
been  thrown  down  (p.  236),  were  now  restored;  and  Caesar 
was  praised  for  his  generosity  in  this  matter  and  also  in  allow- 
ing the  name  of  M.  Antonius  to  be  inscribed  as  the  restorer. 
By  this  act,  said  Cicero,  Caesar  secured  his  own  statues.  It 
does  not  appear  at  what  time  Caesar  dismissed  his  guard,  bat 
it  must  have  been  after  his  visit  to  Cicero  in  December  b.c. 
45,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  encouraged  the  con- 
spirators who  were  now  plotting  against  his  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Caesar  wished  to  have 
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the  title  of  king.  Perhaps  he  did ;  and  if  he  did  wish  for  it, 
woB  he  moved  by  a  vulgar  ambition^  as  a  usurper  of  a  meaner 
sort  might  have  been,  or  did  he  see  that  the  Bomaii  Republic 
had  perished,  and  that  the  State  could  only  exist  under  another 
form  ?  Dion  (44.  c.  9),  who  mixes  facts  and  coojectures,  states 
that  his  enemies,  with  the  view  of  making  Caesar  odious  even 
to  bis  best  friends,  Bpread  many  false  reports  about  him,  and 
called  bim  king,  and  generally  among  themselves  spoke  of  him 
as  such.  He  seems  to  mean  that  the  men  addressed  him  as 
king ;  for  he  says  that  Caesar  refused  the  title  and  rebuked  in 
a  manner  those  who  addressed  him  thus ;  but  he  did  nolbing 
by  which  they  conld  be  assured  that  he  was  really  displeased 
with  their  flattery,  and  accordingly  they  went  about  the  mat- 
ter in  another  way.  His  enemies  crowned  with  a  diadem 
Caesar's  statue  on  the  Rostra,  but  the  tribunes  Manillas  and 
Caesetins  Flavus  removed  it.*  The  Dictator,  according  to 
Dion,  was  vexed  at  what  the  tribunes  did,  but  he  remained 
quiet.  The  same  writer,  who  is  more  circumstantial  than  any 
other  about  tbe  events  of  the  first  three  months  of  B.C.  44,  tells 
us  that  when  Caesar  was  entering  the  city  on  his  return  from 
celebrating  the  Latin  festival  on  the  Alban  hiUs,  some  of  the 
people  saluted  him  as  king,  and  be  replied  that  he  was  not 
king,  but  Caesar.  MaruUns  and  Flavus  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  the  man,  who  set  the  example  of  addressing 
Caesar  as  king,  and  thereupao  Caesar  was  greatly  irritated  for 
be  supposed  that  tbe  two  tribunes  tbemoelves  were  the  insti- 
gators of  tbe  popular  cry.  Still  he  did  nothing ;  but  when 
these  tribunes  put  forUi  a  public  notice  or  declaration  of  some 
kind  that  they  had  n»  freedom  of  action  nor  liberty  of  speech 
on  public  aSaire,  Uaesar  brought  them  before  the  Senate, 
charged  them  with  flieir  oSence  and  put  the  matter  to  a  vote. 
Some  of  the  senatoJa^  it  is  said,  proposed  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  is  not  credible,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Nicolaus  j  but 
with  tbe  assistance  of  Hclvius  Cinua,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
MnrulluB  and  Flavus  were  deposed  from  their  ofiice  and  ejected 
from  the  Senate.     This  and  the  deposition  of  his  colleague 

*  Tbe  fngment  of  the  Ufo  or  CncHar  Aognstiu  bj  Nioolaiu  of  Duuaanti 
(Firmin  Didot,  Parii,  1860)  contains  Mnne  particaUn  of  tbii  affair,  and  ui  ac- 
count of  the  plot  againit  the  Dictator  Caeaar  and  bii  mnrdor  (p.  17—67). 
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Octavins  by  the  tribune  Ti.  Oraccbus  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
iDstances  of  thia  ill^al  act  in  the  long  history  of  the  tribuni- 
cian  power  (vol.  i.  p.  183] .  Nicolaus  offirmB  that  the  tribanes 
were  banished,  but  were  allowed  by  Caesar  to  return  to  Borne, 
though  not  to  resume  their  office. 

On  the  16th  of  February  was  the  festival  named  Luper-  ^ 
calia,  ill  honour  of  Lupercns,  to  whose  priestly  ministers  an 
addition  had  lately  been  made  of  members  named  Juliaoi  from 
the  new  god  and  master  of  Borne ;  M.  Antonius,  now  consul, 
was  the.priest  of  the  Juliani.  It  was  a  rude  ancient  festival 
which  had  been  retained  notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  the 
ceremonies.  Caeear  appeared  on  the  Rostra,  in  a  toyal  dress, 
or  a  triumphal  robe,  according  to  Plutarch,  wearing  a  crown 
(of  bay),  and  seated  ona  golden  (gilded)  chair  to  see  the  sacred 
race,  in  which,  as  Plutarch  says,  "  numy  of  the  young  nobles 
and  magistrates  run  through  the  city  without  their  togs,  and 
for  sport  and  to  make  laughter  strike  those  whom  they  meet 
with  strips  of  hide  that  have  the  hair  on."  Antonius  was 
there,  stripped  according  to  the  usage,  but  with  a  girdle  of 
skins  round  his  loins.  When  he  entered  the  Forum,  the 
crowd  made  way  for  him.  Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  34)  describes  what 
followed.  Antonius  ascended  the  Hostra,  advanced  towards 
Caesar,  and  displayed  a  diadem ;  upon  which  there  was  a  groan 
through  the  Forum.  When  Antonius  attempted  to  set  the 
diadem  on  Caesar's  head,  the  spectators  loudly  showed  their 
dissatisbction  ;  and  they  had  the  more  reason  to  do  so,  if  An- 
tonius,  as  Dion  reports,  said  to  Cacssr,  "  The  Koman  people 
through  me  present  you  with  this."  But  the  impudent  lie 
is  probably  Dion's  invention.  When  Caesar  refused  the  prof- 
fered diadem,  the  people  clapped  their  hands.  In  Plutarch's 
narrative  there  are  some  variations  of  the  story,  and  also  in 
Nicolaus.  Cicero,  whose  invective  against  Antonius,  is  loose 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  true,  describee  the  consul  as 
making  a  speech  to  the  people  in' his  Lupercalian  breeches. 
Caesarrepliod  to  the  ofFeroftbe  diadem  that  Jupiter  alone  was 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  he,  the  new  Jupiter,  sent  the  diadem 
to  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.  An  entry  was  made  in  the  Fasti  at 
the  day  of  the  Lupercalia  that  M.  Antonius  acting  under 
the   authority  of   the   Roman   people  offered   to  C.   Caesar 

Vol.  V.  it 
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perpetual    dictator  the   royal   power :   and   that   Caesar   re-  ■* 

fused  it.  ' 

Caesar's  partisans  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  draw  from  the 
people  their  assent  to  the  asBtunption  of  the  royal  title.  The 
Romans  knew  that  Caesar  was  master,  and  had  the  power, 
^hnt  the  name  of  king  was  odious.  The  title  miglit  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  royal  dynasty,  whereas  after  Caesar's 
death,  who  only  ruled  under  names  which  belonged  to  the 
Roman  constitution,  things  might  return  to  their  old  state, 
as  it  had  happened  after  Sulla's  death.  The  common  sort 
would  not  consider  whether  it  was  better  to  retain  the  name 
of  a  republic  under  a  greedy  oligarchy  or  to  have  a  king  who 
should  supplant  them.  In  such  a  case  passion  and  not  reason 
would  govern.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  a 
President  for  four  years  or  eight,  if  be  is  re-elected,  exercises 
through  patronage  a  power  greater  than  that  of  a  constitntional 
king,  it  is  impossible  toconceiye  that  the  citizens  of  any  class 
wonld  ever  consent  to  put  in  the  President's  place  a  king  with 
even  the  most  limited  prerogatives. 

Rome  was  full  of  rumours  at  this  time.  It  was  reported 
that  Caesar  would  remove  his  residence  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  or  to  Ilium,  the  supposed  original  seat  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Roman  people,  and  would  transfer  thither  the 
resources  of  Rome,  exhaust  Italy  of  her  manhood  by  the 
raising  of  troAps,  and  would  entrust  the  administration  of 
Rome  to  his  friends.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  Quin- 
decimviri,  for  they  were  still  so  named,  though  Caesor  had 
added  one  more  member  to  the  body,  had  discovered  in  the  { 

restored  Sibylline  hooks  (vol.  iii.  p.   2)  that  the   Farthiaoa -^  i 

could  only  be  conquered  by  a  king;  and  it  was  said  that  at  A 

the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  L.  Cotta  would  propose  that  i 

Caesar  should  receive  the  royal  title.  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on 
Divination  (ii.  54)  written  in  B.C.  44,  after  Caesar's  death,  j 

says  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  interpreters  of  these  holy  ' 

hooks  would  declare  in  the  Senate  that  he  who  vras  really  king  , 

ought  also  to  be  called  so,  if  the  Romans  would  save  their 
State  from  ruin.  Cicero  remarks  that  he  who  put  together 
the  oracolar  predictions  contained  in  these  volumes  was  a 
cunning  fellow,  who  by  omitting-  to  mention  times  and  names  1 
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contrived  that  anything  which  happened  might  be  considered 
as  predicted :  and  he  advises  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  books 
to  produce  out  of  them  anything  rather  than  a  king, 
"  whom  henceforth  neither  gods  nor  men  will  tolerate  at 
Rome." 
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CAESAR'S  DEATH. 

B.O.  44. 

It  is  not  known  wfaea  (he  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
Caesar's  life,  but  it  was  probably  not  long  before  the  15th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  he  was  murdered ;  for  the  number 
of  conspirators  was  said  to  be  more  than  sixty  or  even  eighty, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  combination  of  so  many  men 
could  have  been  kept  secret,  if  the  execntion  of  the  design 
had  been  deferred.  The  conspiracy  of  the  PaMi  at  Florence 
against  Lorenzo  and  Grioliano  de'  Medici  was  kept  secret  a 
long  time,  though  the  conspirators  were  more  thui  fifty ;  bat 
this  was  considered  very  wonderful,  as  Machiavelli'  observes. 
Cicero  affirms  (Phil.  ii.  11)  that  the  names  of  all  the  con- 
spirators against  Caesar  were  well  known,  and  he  would 
rather  say  that  some  persons  boasted  of  being  in  the  con- 
spiracy, thongh  they  were  not,  than  that  any  man  who  was  in 
it  wished  his  name  concealed.  Most  of  them  were  senators, 
but  some  were  obscure  men  and  others  were  young  men. 

Dion  (44.  c.  1.  2)  condemns  the  assassins,  who  in  his  opinion 
murdered  Caesar  through  envy  and  hatred  of  a  man  who  was 
exalted  above  themselves,  and  thus  caused  the  renewal  of  the 
Civil  Wars :  they  afiected  to  be  the  destroyers  of  a  tyrant  and 

<  Hii  chnpter  on  oonapinicics  (Diwxirai  sopra  la  prim*  Dec*  di  'nto  LItio, 
iii.  capit.  6)  ii  worth  reading.  It  will  sppekr  to  be  t  atrui^  ssmj  to  tboae  who 
kDow  nothing  of  HichisTelli  j  bnt  it  ii  the  work  of  ■  wiw  nun  uid  of  %  practical 
politician.  It  ihowi  the  great  riik  of  thote  who  form  amvgin/aet,  expoaea  tbe 
dungen  of  auch  enterpri»ea,  and  givea  good  advice  to  men  who  would  moceu- 
falij  aceompliBh  their  object. 
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the  liberators  of  the  people,  when  in  tact  they  committed  a 
wicked  murder  and  threw  into  confusion  a  State  which  was  now 
oomparatiTely  well  adminieteTed.  Dion  wrote  under  the  late 
empire,  and  we  eannot  therefore  wonder  that  he  expreBses  his 
preference  of  a  monarchy  to  a  democracy,  though  Rome  long 
before  Caesar's  time  was  a  democracy  only  in  name,  and  was 
governed  by  an  oligarchy.  But  some  of  Dion's  remarks  are 
true ;  and  his  conclusion  is  just,  that  the  extensive  dominion 
of  Rome  could  no  longer  be  wisely  administered  by  a  demo- 
cracy, and  that  without  a  good  administration  there  could  not 
be  peace  and  concord.  If  Marcus  Brutus  and  C,  Cassius,  he 
says,  had  reBected  on  these  things,  they  would  never  have 
killed  the  head  and  guardian  of  the  State,  nor  would  they 
have  been  the  canse  of  infinite  calamities  to  themselves  and 
others. 

Among  the  chief  causes,  observes  Machiavelli,  of  mrai 
forming  conspiracies  against  a  prince  is  the  purpose  of 
delivering  their  country  from  usurpation,  and  this  was  the 
motive  of  Brutos  and  Cassius  conspiring  against  Caesar. 
Machiavelli  has  treated  very  briefly  of  Caesar's  death,  and 
his  view  of  the  matter  is  very  superficial  and  not  true.  The 
Greek  historian  has  formed  a  more  correct  judgment ;  hat  the 
false  opinion  still  remains  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  chief  conspirators  were  0.  Cassius, 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  Decimus  Brutus,  though  Decimos  wan 
not  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  plot.  He  had  served 
nnder  Caesar  as  legatus  in  the  Gtallic  and  Civil  Wars  and 
been  rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  Oallia  Transalpina ; 
and  in  B.C.  44  he  was  named  governor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and 
designated  as  consnl  for  B.C.  42.  The  formers  of  the  con- 
spiracy, whoever  they  were,  wished  to  gain  Decimus,  for  he 
had  in  readiness  a  number  of  gladiators,  who  had  been  trained 
for  a  spectacle,  and  these  fighters  might  be  useful.  It  would 
also  be  a  great  advantage  to  secure  a  man  who  had  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  Caesar.  It  was  the  Dictator's 
misfortune  to  be  assailed  both  by  those  whom  be  considered 
his  friends  and  by  those  whom  he  attempted  to  reconcile  by 
his  liberality,  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  who  had  served  in  the 
Gallic  War,  was  one  of  the  assassins.     Perhaps  he  is  the  man 
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nnmed  h.  Bacilus  by  Dion,'  to  whom  Caesar  refused  a  gover- 
norship, though  he  was  praetor  in  b.c.  15,  and  instead  of  a 
province  gave  him  a  large  sum  of  monej.  Dion  reports  that 
Bacilus  was  so  annoyed  that  he  starved  himself  to  death ;  but 
this  statement  of  course  is  not  true,  if  Baeilne  or  Baoilos  was 
one  of  the  conspirators.  There  were  others  in  the  conspiracy 
who  were  supposed  to  be  Caesar's  friends.  P.  Servilius  Casca, 
as  Cicero  says,  became  a  murderer  through  love  of  his 
country.  L.  Tillins  Cimber  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Bithynia  for  B.C.  43 ;  but  a  brother  of  Cimber  was  still  an 
exile.  C.  Trebonius  in  his  tribunate  b.c  55  proposed  the 
enactment  about  the  provinces  of  Caeaar  and  Pompeins,  and 
afterwards  conducted  the  siege  of  Massilia.  In  B.  C.  45  Caesar 
named  him  for  the  coneulship.  In  Cicero's  judgment  Trebonius 
preferred  the  liberty  of  Borne  to  the  friendship  of  one  man, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Caesar's  power  to  shariog  it :  he  was  a 
moat  excellent  citizen  and  a  most  moderate  man.  Servins 
Sulpicius  Oalba,  a  descendant  of  the  Lusitanian  butcher 
(vol.  i.  p.  20),  who  was  also  a  great  orator  and  an  ancestor  of 
the  Emperor  Galba,  hod  served  under  Caesar  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Gallic  war.  He  attained  the  office  of  praetor,  but  he 
failed  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  b.c.  49, 
and  Caesar  after  he  became  master  was  either  unwilling  to 
give  it  to  Galba  in  prospect,  or  could  not,  because  so  many 
wished  for  the  honour.  The  conclusion  of  Galba  was  that  the 
man  should  be  murdered. 

Of  the  original  Pompeian  party  was  M.  Brutus,  whose 
hatred  of  Pompeius,  his  father's  murderer,  was  forgotten  in 
his  zeal  for  the  better  cause ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
became  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  man  who  had  pardoned  hiin 
and  loaded  him  with  favours.  He  was  praetor  urltauus  in 
B.O.  44,  a  high  magistrate  and  a  murderer  of  a  higher.  He 
was  designated  governor  of  Macedonia  for  b.c.  43.  He  was 
the  husband  of  Porcia,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  M.  Cato,  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  married  Junia, 
a  sister  of  Brutus.  The  natural  (]isi>ositioD  of  Brutus,  says 
Plutarch  (Brutus,  c.  1),  who  has  written  a  very  partial  life  of 
»  In  Appian  B.  C.  ii.  IIS  the  MSB.  Imve  Huwfiu*  ml  BJaiMj,r,bat  piTlu]» 
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the  liberator,  was  tempered  by  discipline  and  {^loeophy,  and 
considered  to  have  been  most  aptly  fashioned  to  virtue. 
Plutarch  bae  said  nothing  of  his  greediness  for  money,  though 
be  might  have  fonnd  evidtince  of  it  in  Cicero's  letters 
(vol.  iv.  p.  4S3).  Few  persons  will  affirm  that  a  merciless 
moneylender  and  extortioner  can  be  a  good  man  or  a  fbHo- 
eopher.  Perhaps  Brutus  was  a  philoaopbical  fanatic,  who 
could  reconcile  contradictories,  like  those  men  whose  profes- 
sion of  piety  does  not  secure  them  againet  excessive  love  of 
money  and  other  vices. 

C.  CassiuB  Longinus  had  done  some  service  to  the  state  by 
saving  a  small  remnant  of  Craseos'  army  (vol.  iv.  p.  266). 
After  the  battle  of  Fharsalia  he  surrendered  his  ships  to  Caesar 
as  be  was  crossing  the  Hellespont  Caesar  made  Cassius  one 
of  his  legati,  but  Cassius  did  not  serve  either  in  the  African  or 
the  Spanish  War  (b.c.  45).  Dion  (44.  c.  8)  decUres  that 
Cassius  and  some  other  senators  took  no  part  in  the  extra- 
vagant honours  which  were  conferred  on  Caesar,  who  however 
gave  Cassius  a  praetorsbip  for  B.C.  44  and  appointed  bim 
governor  of  Syria  for  B.o.  43.  We  may  conclude  that  Caesar 
repaid  Cassius  for  some  service,  and  if  it  was  for  the  surrender 
of  the  ships  at  the  Hellespont,  he  also  repaid  the  traitor  by  not 
recording  this  treachery  to  the  Pompeian  party  (p.  238).  The 
correspondence  of  Cassius  and  Cicero  in  B.C.  45  (Ad  Fam. 
XV.  16 — 19)  shows  in  what  mood  both  of  tbem  were.  Cassius 
was  discontented :  be  wished  to  have  the  Fraetura  Urbana 
and  it  was  given  to  M.  Brutus  a  younger  man  who  had  seen 
little  military  service.  Cassius  bated  Caesar,  and  it  is  said 
that  Caesar  suspected  the  pale  lean  Epicurean.  Q.  Ligarius, 
the  man  for  whom  Cicero  made  a  speech  before  Caesar  {p.  383) 
and  obtained  his  pardon,  also  joined  the  conspirators.  There 
were  many  others  in  the  plot,  some  of  the  Pompeian,  and 
others  perhaps  of  no  party,  but  tbey  were  "slight  unmerit- 
able  "  men,  not  worth  remembrance. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Cicero  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  no  evidence  that  he  even  knew  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy :  but  all  the  circumstances  and  bis  intimacy  with 
M.  Brutus  and  Cussius  raise  a  suspicion  that  be  knew  ur 
believed  that  there  was  such  a  desigu ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
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the  thought  of  Caesar's  violent  death  had  crossed  hie  mind. 
But  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
hia  "Mend  Caesar;"  and  the  assasBina  were  too  cautious  to 
invite  a  man  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  who  might  have 
betrayed  them,  if  the  plot  failed,  and  would  certainly  be  on 
their  side  if  it  succeeded.  When  M.  Antonius  after  Caesar's 
death  charged  Cicero  with  being  a  conspirator,  he  disclaimed 
the  honour  of  having  been  a  participator  "in  this  most 
glorious  deed ; "  if,  he  said,  it  was  a  crime  to  wish  for  Caesar's 
assasBi nation,  it  was  also  a  crime  to  have  rejoiced  over  his 
death ;  he  asked  what  was  the  difference  between  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  act  and  approving  of  it,  between  wishing  it 
to  be  done  and  rejoicing  when  it  was  done.  None  at  all  in  the 
moral  judgment  of  maukind;  and  let  M.  Tullius  Cicero  for 
all  time  to  come  be  condemned  hj  his  own  admission,  and 
by  his  own  statement  that  he  was  in  the  Senate  House 
on  the  15th  of  March  and  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the 
tyrant's  just  destruction  (Phil.  ii.  II,  12;  ad  Attic,  xiv.14,4). 

The  thought  of  Caesar's  assassination  may  have  entered  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  conspirators  about  the  same  time. 
Plutarch  (Antonius,  c.  13)  reports  that  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  45 
Antonius  travelled  in  company  with  0.  Trebonins  as  far  as 
Narho  to  meet  Caesar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  that 
Trebonius  cautiously  tried  the  dit^xwition  of  Antonius  with 
respect  to  a  plot  against  Caesar,  but  Antonius  did  not  respond 
to  the  proposal,  nor  yet  did  he  inform  Caesar.  We  cannot 
place  any  reliance  on  this  stoiy,  which  may  be  taken  from 
Cicero's  statement  (Phil.  ii.  c.  14)  that  it  was  most  notorious 
that  Antonius  with  Trebonius  formed  a  design  agunst 
Caesar's  life  when  they  were  together  at  Narbo.  The  only- 
foundation  for  a  fact  which  Cicero  names  "  most  notorious  " 
may  have  been  the  misunderstanding  between  Caesar  and 
Antonius  about  the  purchase- money  of  Fompeius*  house,  which 
Antonius  had  bought  and  was  unwilling  to  pay  for. 

Perhaps  the  first  mover  in  the  conspiracy  was  Caasius,  who 
opened  his  mind  to  some  of  his  friends;  hut  they  would  do 
nothing  unless  the  virtuous  M.  Brntas  took  the  lead,  for  it 
was  thought  that  the  character  of  such  a  man  would  sanctify 
the  deed.     It  was  therefore  necessary  for  Cassius  to  be  retwn- 
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oiled  to  &  patriot  who  could  kill  hie  beneFactor  for  his  coaatry's 
good.  Some  persons,  it  is  not  said  who,  but  Cassius  may 
have  known,  used  t«  place  hy  night  on  the  tribunal  of  Brutus, 
where  be  sat  when  he  held  hie  court,  writings  to  this  purport, 
"  You  are  asleep,  Bmtaa,"  and  "  You  are  not  Bratus,"  and 
others  to  a  like  effect;  and  Cassius,  it  is  said,  who  saw  that 
Brutus'  ambition  was  stirred  hy  these  words  pricked  him  on. 
If  Plutarch's  anecdotes  were  evidence,  we  might  conclude  that 
Cassius  knew  the  man  well,  and  saw  that  his  vanity  could  be 
tamed  to  use,  for  be  told  Brotus,  that  it  was  not  the  weavers 
and  tavern-keepers  who  had  written  on  his  tribunal^  bnt  the 
first  and  best  in  Home.  If  we  can  trust  oar  authorities, 
M.  Brutus  was  a  foolish  vain  man,  not  a  man  who  would  gain 
Cassius  over,  as  Dion  states  (44.  c.  14),  bat  a  man  who  might 
be  led  by  otiiers.  He  knew  that  his  mother  Servilia,  once 
one  of  Caesar's  women,  and  still  a  favourite,  had  received 
magnificent  presents  from  him,  and  afW  the  Civil  Wars  bad 
bought  forfeited  estates  at  a  low  price,  which  made  people  won- 
der, but  Cicero  in  a  joke  explained  the  matter.'  A  man  is  not 
answerable  for  his  mother's  vices,  but  when  he  has  the  same 
greediness  of  money,  we  think  that  it  is  a  family  failing,  and 
we  do  not  expect  him  to  trouble  himself  about  the  honour  of  a 
mother  or  even  a  sister. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  surest  the  real  motives  of  the 
conspirators.  A  single  man,  or  two  or  even  three  of  the 
common  sort  may  form  the  design  of  killing  a  tyrant  who  -is 
generally  hated ;  but  a  conspiracy  of  a  great  number  against  a 
succeesful  soldier  and  a  generous  ruler  is  the  work  of  a 
different  set  of  men.  It  is  the  work  of  those  who  are  nearer 
to  the  ruler,  who  envy  him  and  fear  for  their  own  interests, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  their  design.  The 
title  of  king  would  not  add  to  the  conspirators'  hatred  of 
Caesar;  be  had  the  power  and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
Caesar  was  not  the  head  of  a  party  now :  he  was  the  head  of 
the  State,  and  he  wished  and  was  resolved  to  destroy  both 
factions  by  reconciling  them.     But  the  dullest  of  the  nobles  . 

■  Tbe  joke  U  in  Snetoniiu,  CaEur,  c.  60,  and  In  Hacniliiiu,  Sat.  li.  I.  To  a 
Bomui  the  joke  WRi  intelUgible  and  not  bftd;  bnt  it  eoutained  ui  impnUtkiii 
both  on  Servilia  and  one  of  her  danghtan,  named  Tertis. 
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could  see  that  their  interests  would  perish,  and  the  Roman 
State  would  no  longer  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
families,  who  enriched  themselves  by  the  spoil  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  spent  their  ill-gotten  wealth  in  the  luxury  and 
licence  of  ILome.  The  conGpirators  had  no  plan  for  the 
future :  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  if  Caesar  was  removed, 
things  would  settle  down  to  their  fonner  state,  the  rival 
factions  would  renew  their  contests,  and  if  a  quarrel  should 
arise,  which  they  must  have  thought  of  as  a  possibility,  the 
sword  would  again  decide  the  matter,  one  or  the  other  party 
would  be  victorious,  and  proscription  and  exile  would  fall  on 
the  vanquished.  They  did  not  reflect  that  the  vulgar,  even  if 
they  disliked  Caesar,  which  is  not  certain,  could  not  despise 
him,  and  that  after  his  death  they  might  turn  against  the 
mean  men  who  had  destroyed  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  tJie 
BODS  of  Rome.  They  did  not  see  also,  or  they  did  not  believe, 
that  an  avenger  might  arise  after  Caesar's  death ;  and  so  they 
ueglected  one  of  the  most  necessary  precautions  in  a  con- 
spiracy, to  remove  out  of  the  way  alt  those  who  from  interest 
or  aSectioD  might  support  the  cause  of  the  murdered  man. 
The  youth  C.  Octavius,  who  was  residing  at  Apollonia,  might 
not  enter  into  their  thoughts :  he  was  too  young,  and  too 
little  known  to  excite  their  fears.  It  is  said  indeed  that  the 
conspirators  at  first  intended  to  kill  Antoiiius  and  Lepidus 
also,  but  they  were  dissuaded  by  M.  Brutus,  who  said  that  if 
they  killed  others  besides  Caesar  the  people  might  think  that 
they  were  not  moved  by  a  love  of  freedom,  hut  by  the  desire  of 
power.  One  man  at  least  was  wise  after  the  event :  Cicero 
{Phil.  ii.  c.  14)  has  left  on  record  his  testimony,  that  if  he  had 
been  in  the  eonapimcy,  he  would  have  removed  not  only  the 
king,  but  the  kingly  power  from  the  State :  and  if  his  sword 
had  been  employed,  he  would  have  made  not  one  act  only  in 
the  tragedy,  but  would  have  played  it  put  complete.  He  said 
the  same  to  C.  Trebonius  (Ad  Fam.  z.  28).  We  can  believe 
that  his  thoughts  were  bloody,  his  revenge  insatiable,  and  his 
.  temper  now  most  cruel;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
hragging  coward  would  have  dared  to  draw  liis  treacherous 
sword  on  the  man  whom  he  hated  and  feared,  while  he  named 
him  friend.     What  was  the  Dictator  doing  while  his  friends 
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and  eDemioB  were  plotting  against  him  7  As  far  as  we  know, 
he  was  tranquil  and  even  careless.  He  had  no  precaatioDs, 
for  he  had  no  fear;  and  perhaps  even  death  was  indifferent  to 
hion.  The  evidence  of  SaetoniuB  (CaeBar,c.  86)  may  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  what  was  said  and  believed,  without  being  taken  as 
proof  of  the  truth.  Some  of  Caesar's  friends  suspected  that 
be  did  not  wish  to  live  long  nor  cared  about  it,  for  his  health 
was  not  good  j  and  aocordingly  be  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  omenSj  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  reports  brought  him 
by  friends.  It  is  very  natural  that  a  man  who  bad  lived 
so  active  a  life  and  had  acquired  the  great  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion, ^oold  set  little  value  on  it,  when  he  found  that  old  age 
was  prematurely  coming,  and  that  his  energy  was  impaired. 
Nor  is  such  a  feeling  inconsistent  with  still  entertaiuing  great 
projects,  as  it  is  said  that  Caesar  did,  for  his  mind  was  ever 
active  and  restless.  Some  persons  thought  that  he  trusted  so 
much  to  that  famous  last  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  to  tbeir 
oath,  that  hit  discharged  the  Spanifh  guard  which  formerly 
accompanied  him.  The  allusion  istotheresolutionoftheSenate 
by  which  all  buiran  and  divine  honours  had  been  conferred 
on  Caesar,  and  to  the  oath  by  which  all  the  senators  had  bound 
themselves  to  secure  his  safety.  Others  again  said  that  Caesar 
declared  that  it  was  better  to  endure  all  that  treachery  could 
do  than  to  he  contiuually  on  the  wat«h  against  his  enemies. 
He  used  to  say  that  his  lile  was  of  more  value  to  his  country 
than  to  himself,  that  he  had  long  since  acquired  power  and 
glory  enough,  that  if  he  died,  the  State  would  not  be  tranquil 
and  would  again  fell  into  worse  civil  wars.  When  we  read 
the  opinions  and  thoughts  attributed  to  the  Dictator,  perhaps 
we  know  as  much  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  knew.  It  was 
universally  agreed  that  he  died  a  death  almost  such  as  he 
desired.  On  the  day  before  the  15th  of  March  he  went 
to  sup  with  Lepidus  and  took  with  him  his  dear  friend 
Decimus  Brutus.  Over  their  wine  the  question  of  the  best 
kind  of  death  was  discussed  :  some  were  of  one  opinion,  and 
others  had  other  opinions;  but  Caesar  said  that  the  quickest 
death  was  the  best.*     He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  had 

1  story  U  told  in  a  eomevliat  different  wiy 
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few  trae  frieDds.  He  knew  that  Cicero  faat«d  him,  for  he 
had  Baid  so  (Ad  Attic,  xiv.  1) ;  and  he  might,  as  a  man  of 
eenae  and  great  perepicacity,  believe  that  even  M.  Antonine 
and  others  of  his  party  only  adhered  to  him  for  their  own 
interest.  He  most  have  kaovm  that  enemies  are  never  recx>D- 
ciled  hy  favours,  and  that  maligDant  tempers  only  become 
more  malignant  the  more  they  receive.  He  must  have  also 
known  that  love  is  never  booght  by  gold ;  that  political  par- 
tisans, who  hang  about  a  superior  for  what  they  can  get  are 
never  iaitbfal  friends,  whether  they  attach  themselves  to  a 
prince  or  under  any  form  of  government  make  a  show  of 
serving  him  who  for  the  time  holds  the  power.  If  men  in 
high  places  wish  for  a  true  friend,  they  most  find  him,  if  any- 
where, among  those  who  neither  expect  lior  want  anything 
from  th^n.  One  such  friend  at  least  Caesar  found  in  Matius, 
an  obscure  man  and  almoet  unknown  to  fame  except  by  a 
letter  preserved  in  Cicero's  correspondence  (Ad  Fam.  xi.  28) 
and  addressed  to  Cicero  aft«r  Caesar's  death.*  Matins  loved 
Caesar  while  he  was  living,  he  cherished  his  memory  when  he 
was  dead,  and  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  murderers. 
This  honest,  sensible,  well  written  letter,  worthy  of  a  Roman 
of  the  best  days,  is  addressed  to  an  old  friend,  who  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  gloried 
in  the  murder  after  it  was  done.  The  letter  has  been  saved  by 
Tiro  or  another,  and  it  shows  that  Beme  contiuned  one  good 
man.  Cicero's  anticipation  that  posterity  would  approve  of 
the  murder  has  not  been  verified ;  for  few  men  have  justified 
the  deed,  and  some  have  condemned  it  as  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery  and  unequalled  folly.' 

■  Thii  letter  of  HUiui  ii  written  in  umrer  to  t.  letter  of  Cic^o  (A4  F«in. 
xi.  27),  from  which  it  seenu  tbat  their  IntJmacf  had  been  soinewhat  intranpted 
after  Caoar'i  death.  In  a  letter  to  Atticni  (iv.  S}  Cicero  aiji  that  he  wat  not 
pleand  with  Matdni  and  Poitumliu  lieiiig  named  u  managen  of  the  gmnet 
celebrated  after  OMaar*!  dekth,  which  gamea  Canar  had  Towed  after  the 
victoTf  of  Phanalia.  There  ia  another  letter  of  mneh  earlier  date  (Ad  Alt. 
ix.  16),  a  joint  letter  of  Hatius  and  Trehatina,  which  ibowi  the  intimacj  of 
Matioit  and  Cioero  at  a  critical  time. 

*  Uontewjniea  (Qrandear,  etc.  c  xi.)  in  a  manner  jnitiSea  the  marder.  He 
admit*  that  the  oantpiraton  had  no  plan  except  to  kill  Caeaar,  and  no  plan  in 
retpect  to  the  eranta  whioh  mig^ht  follow ;  bnt  this  ii  their  gi«at  eoodemnation. 
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It  was  time  for  the  conepiraton  to  act.  They  mi^t  he 
betrayed;  Caeeat  would  soon  leave  Rome  for  the  Pftrthian 
war,  and  they  woald  lose  the  opportunity.  They  deliherated 
aboat  the  place  for  the  murder,  whether  it  shoald  be  in  the 
Campus  Martiua  during  some  voting,  or  in  the  Sacra  Via 
where  Caesar  resided,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre;  but 
when  notice  waa  given  that  the  Senate  would  meet  on  the 
Ides  of  March  in  the  Curia  of  Pompeiue,  they  choee  this  place. 
It  was  in  the  Campos  Martins,  an  exfaedra  or  hall  in  the 
Porticos  of  Pompeios,  which  adjoined  his  theatre,  and  it  con- 
tained a  statue  of  Pompeiue.  The  reason  for  selecting  this 
place  is  explained  by  Dion  (44,  c.  16).  Caesar  would  have  no 
suspicion  that  he  would  he  attacked  there,  and  he  would  he 
the  more  easily  surprised :  they  could  conceal  daggers  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  Romans  used  to  carry  their  ebarp-pointed 
metal  writing-styles,  and  the  senators,  who  were  not  in  the 
conspiracy,  being  unarmed  would  not  be  able  to  defend 
Caesar;  and  if  any  of  them  should  venture  to  protect  him, 
there  were  the  gladiators  of  Decimus  Bmtus  close  by  in  the 
theatre  of  Pompeiue.  Caesar  conld  not  expect  to  he  attacked 
among  a  body  of  senators,  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  had 
named  himself,  before  the  eyes  of  many  centurions  who  had 
served  under  him,  and  attacked  by  the  noblest  citizens,  part 
of  whom  had  received  the  greatest  favours  at  bis  hands 
(Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  9). 

There  were  always  signs  at  Rome  when  great  things  were 
going  to  happen,  or  they  were  imagined  by  superstitious 
fears,  or  devised  after  the  events.  The  sacred  shields  of  Mars, 
the  Ancilis,  which  were  kept  in  Caesar's  house,  for  he  was 
Pontifex  Maximus,  rattled  loud  in  the  night.  As  Caesar  was 
sleeping  ae  usual  with  his  wife  Calpurnia,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  bouse  flew  open,  and  Caesar,  startled  by  the 
noise  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  observed  that  Calpurnia 

Cicero  hiin>e1f  condemni  the  murderen  on  tbew  gromida :  "  I  confeas  that  the 
coDipinton,  if  tfae;  are  not  the  libenton  of  the  Boman  people  and  the  nvioara 
of  the  common  weal,  are  more  than  aaau^Di,  mora  than  marderera,  more  than 
parricidea,  if  it  la  a  more  atrocioaa  act  tA  kill  the  father  of  the  conntrj  than  a 
man'aown  fatlier"  (Pbil.  U.  IS).  Caesar  had  rec«Ted  the  tiUe  of  Father  of  the 
coaotry  (Patriae  parens,  p.  416). 
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in  her  deep  slumber  was  uttering  indistinct  words  and  groans ; 
for  she  was  dreaming  that  she  held  in  her  arms  her  murdered 
husband  and  was  weeping  over  him.  Livy,  quoted  bj 
Plutarch,  says  that  she  dreamed  iiiat  the  acroterium,  which 
had  been  added  to  the  house,  tumbled  down  (p.  418).  When 
day  came,  Catpumia  entreated  Caaear  to  put  off  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  and  if  he  had  no  regard  to  her  dream,  to  consult 
the  victims.  Caesar  knew  his  wife  to  be  free  from  womanish 
superstitions,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  much  disturbed.  Many 
victims  were  sacrificed,  and  as  the  seen  reported  the  omens  to 
be  unfavourable,  Caesar  resolved  to  send  Antonius  to  dismiss 
the  Senate.  His  health  also  was  impaired  at  this  time,  and 
bis  physicians  were  uneasy  about  the  fits  of  giddiness  which 
oflen  seized  him,  and  from  one  of  which  he.  had  just  saSered.' 

The  murderers,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  at  the  Curia, 
sent  Decimus  Brutus  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delay 
and  to  urge  Caesar  to  come.  Decimus  ridiculed  the  seers  and 
chided  his  friend  for  giving  to  the  Senate  cause  for  blame :  it 
would  l>e  an  insult  to  the  Senate  not  to  come  when  they  had 
met  at  his  command  and  were  ready  to  decree  that  he  shotild 
have  the  title  of  king  of  the  provinces,  though  not  of  Italy ; 
and  what  would  not  be  said,  if  they  should  be  told  to  be  gone 
and  to  come  again  when  Calpumia  should  have  better  dreams  ? 
If  he  should  still  think  that  the  day  was  inauspicious,  it  would 
be  better  to  go  to  the  Curia  himself  and  adjourn  the  meelang. 
With  these  words  he  took  Caesar  by  the  hand  and  led  bim 
towards  the  door.  It  was  now  near  noon,  when  the  Dictator 
stepped  into  a  Utter,  and  was  carried  throu^  the  crowded 
streets  of  Rome  to  the  entrance  of  the  Curia.* 

There  is  a  story,  which  is  always  repeated,  that  an  angar 
named  Spnrinna  had  warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of 
March,  and  that  as  Caesar  was  going  to  the  Senate,  he  saw 
and  jeered  the  man  saying,  "  Well,  tJbe  Ides  of  March  are 
come,"  and  Spnrinna  replied,  "  Yes,  but  they  are  not  yet 
over."  If  Caesar  was  carried  to  the  Senate  in  a  litter,  as 
Plutarch  and  Appian  state,  it  is  probable  that  the  curtains 

^  Nicolini,  p.  89;  and  compare  p.  8E>9  of  thii  volame,  uid  Platarcb,  Caenr, 
c.  60. 

■  Compare  the  namtive  of  NicoUnii.  p.  39,  Ac 
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were  drawD,  aod  even  if  he  walked,  which  is  not  probable  and 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  we  cannot  readily  believe  that  the 
short  dialogue  was  bfld  amidst  a  crowd  of  people.  The  story 
about  Artemidoms,  a  Cnidian  Greek,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
is  more  probable.  He  brought  a  small  roll  which  contained 
informatioD  which  he  wished  to  communicate;  but  as  he 
observed  that  Caesar  gave  each  roll  as  he  received  it  to  the 
attendants  about  him,  he  came  very  near  and  said  "  This  you 
alone  should  read,  Caesar,  and  read  it  Eoon,  for  it  is  about 
weighty  matters  which  concern  you."  Caesar  took  the  roll, 
bnt  was  prevented  from  reading  it  by  the  throng,  though  he 
attempted  to  read  it,  and  he  entered  the  Curia  with  the  roll  in 
his  hand.  Here  also  there  is  the  same  difficulty  aboat  any 
person  approaching  Caesar,  if  he  was  in  a  litt«r,  unless  we 
suppose  that  Artemidoms  was  near  him,  when  be  entered  the 
litter  or  when  he  stepped  out.  Some  said  that  it  was  another 
person  who  gave  the  roll,  and  not  Artemidoms,  who  was 
prevented  by  the  crowd  from  approaching.  Another  report 
was  that  Artemidorus  hastened  into  the  Senate  House  and 
found  Caesar  already  dead.  The  most  trivial  circumstances  about 
such  an  event  as  Caesar's  death  are  generally  recorded ;  but 
we  know  that  stories  always  differ  in  some  respectfi,  that  all 
the  truth  about  facts  can  hardly  ever  be  ascertained,  and  yet 
we  wish  to  hear  even  what  we  may  not  believe.' 

While  the  unsuspecting  victim  was  led  to  death  by  his  false 
friend,' the  conspirators  endured  the  anguish  of  uncertainty 
and  fear.  A  man  came  up  to  one  of  the  Cascae  and  taking 
his  band  said,  "  Yon  have  concealed  the  secret  from  us,  but 
Brutus'hns  told  me  all."  Casca  was  startled,  but  the  man 
smiled  and  ctmtinued,  "  How  have  yon  grown  so  rich  all  at 
once  as  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  aedilesbip  P  "  A  senator, 
-  named  Popilius  Laenas,  saluted  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
whispered,  "  You  have  my  wishes  for  success  in  your  design, 
and  1  urge  you  not  to  tarry,  for  the  matter  is  no  secret."  He 
then  withdrew  leaving  the  men  in  great  perplexity,  for  they 
thought  that  their  design  was  betrayed.  As  soon  ae  Caesar 
stepped  out  of  the  litter,  Laenas  hurried  up  to  him  and  talked 
■  CompATC  the  ii)irr«tiTea  in    Plnlarch's  Caeaar  and  Bratni,  lod  that  of 
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vritli  him  some  time  as  he  was  etandin^.  The  coiuipirators 
DOW  felt  certain  that  the  cooversatioD  was  about  the  plot; 
and  either  according  to  previooe  agreement  or  from  one 
common  impulse  they  were  making  ready  to  die  hy  their  own 
hands  before  they  were  seized.  But  Bmtus  obsecred  in  the 
attitade  of  Laenaa  the  eamestnees  of  a  man  who  was  asking  a 
&Tour,  and  Laen«s  withdrew  after  kiseiDg  Caesar's  right 
hand,  by  which  it  manifeatly  appeared  that  he  had  been 
speaking  about  his  own  affairs. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  conspirators  had  come  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber  to  meet  Caesar  and  to  accompany  him 
within ;  but  C.  Trebonius  stayed  behind  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  consul  AntoDins  for  the  purpose  of  detaining 
him  some  time.  Though  the  conspinitors  were  so  many,  they 
feared  Antonius,  who  was  young,  strong,  and  a  man  of  well- 
known  courage.  As  soon  as  Caesar  took  his  seat,  the  con- 
spirators came  round  him,  and  Tillins  Cimber  advanced  to 
pray  for  the  pardon  of  his  exiled  brother,  while  the  rest  joined 
their  entreaties,  laid  hold  of  Caesar's  hands  and  kissed  his 
head  and  breast.  As  Caesar  resisted  their  importunity  and 
suddenly  attempted  to  rise,  Cimber  with  both  hands  pulled 
Caesar's  garment  down  from  the  shoulders,  and  one  of  the 
Cascae  who  had  placed  himself  behind  the  chair  stabbed  him 
in  the  neck.  Turning  round  Caesar  seized  the  da^er  and 
held  it  fast.  "What  are  yon  doing,  villain?"  he  cried,  and 
the  villain  called  out  to  his  brother  for  help.  The  first  blow 
was  struck,  and  the  whole  pack  fell  upon  their  noble  victim : 
wherever  he  turned,  he  met  only  bare  daggers  and  was  driven 
about  like  a  wild  beast  caught  by  his  enemies,  some  of  whom 
in  their  terror  wounded  one  another.  Cassius  stabbed  him  in 
the  face  and  M.  Brutus  in  the  groin.  He  made  no  more 
resistance,  but  wrapped  his  gown  over  his  head  and  the  lower  ' 
part  of  his  body,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  base  of 
PompeiuB*  statne,  which  was  drenched  with  blood. 
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Whbit  the  Dictator'  was  weltering'  in  bis  blood,  disfigured 
by  more  than  twenty^  wounds,  M.  Brutus  attempted  to 
address  tfae  Senate.  But  the  senators  fled  with  horror  from 
the  ghastly  spectacle,  and  ran  out  of  the  Curia  bewildered 
with  fear.  The  alarm  quickly  spread  through  the  city.  Houses 
were  shut,  shops  were  closed,  every  man  thought  only  of 
protecting  himself,  for  nobody  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen,  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  an  enemy.  The  consul 
ADtonius  fled  to  his  house  and  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self. The  murderers,  leaving  behind  them  the  Dictator's 
body,  which  they  iiiteuded  to  throw  into  the  Tiber,  issued 
from  the  Curia  with  their  bloody  doners,  one  of  them  bearing 
on  a  spear  the  pileum  or  cap,  the  symbol  of  freedom.*  They 
called  the  people  to  liberty,  but  the  people  were  too  much 
frightened  to  listen ;  and  the  conspirators,  who  had  expected  a 
different  result,  retired  to  the  Capitol  with  the  gladiators  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  who  were  waiting  in  the  theatre  of  Pompeius 
near  the  Curia.  They  were  afraid  of  Caesar's  veterans,  many 
of  whom  were  in  the  city,  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  master  of  the 

■  The  aatboritin  for  the  OTsnCa  between  Ctam^t  death  and  hi*  ftinenl  ue 
Cicero,  Pion  Cauini  (44.  ce.  SO— 61),  Appian  (B.C.  ii.  118—148),  and Snetonia* 
(Coeaar,  8i — 8C).  C'uxro'a  evidence  anablea  lu  to  fix  the  order  of  the  eventn 
with  lome  oortwntj.  The  narraUve  of  Appian  ia  very  complete  and  oertuolj 
finutded  on  contemporaiy  evidence. 

I  Ther«  ii  a  medal  with  the  name  BRVT  IMP  on  one  lide  and  EID.  MAR 
on  the  other  irith  a  cap  of  liberty  and  a  dagger  on  each  ude  of  tbe  cap. 
AgMtini,  Dialoghi,  p.  11.     See  note  at  Ibe  end  of  thia  chapter. 
Vol.  V.  G  g 
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horse,  who  had  a  large  force  under  hie  comma  nd,  and  of  Antonio  b 
the  consul,  when  he  should  have  discovered  how  few  they  were. 

The  murder  had  been  done  so  quick  that  the  friends  of 
Caesar  could  not  assist  him ;  and  indeed  all  the  senators  were 
nnarined  except  those  who  \rere  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  Two 
friends/  it  is  said,  did  make  some  attempt  to  protect  the 
Dictator,  and  remained  by  him  when  he  fell,  but  they  fled 
before  the  assassins.  When  the  Curia  was  deserted,  three 
slaves  put  the  body  in  a  litter  and  carried  it  home  through 
the  Forum.  Caesar's  arms  were  hanging  outside,  and  the 
curtains  being  drawn,  just  as  they  would  be  when  he  stepped 
out  of  the  litter,  the  bloody  gashes  in  the  face  were  seen. 
The  people  who  were  on  the  roofs  of  bouses,  at  the  vestihules, 
and  in  the  crowded  streets,  looked  on  the  piteous  sight  with 
groans  and  tears.  When  the  litter  approached  Caesar's  house, 
Calpurnia  rushed  out  with  all  her  women  and  slaves,  and 
passionately  calling  her  husband  by  name  lamented  her  fruit- 
less efforts  to  keep  him  at  home  that  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the  murderers  were 
joined  in  the  Capitol  by  some  men  of  little  note,  whom  the 
conspirators  themselves  did  not  value,  though  these  men 
wished  to  be  considered  as  their  associates  and  to  share  in  the 
honour  and  profit  which  they  anticipated  as  the  reward  of  the 
crime.  Cicero  came  too,  and  he  showed  more  prudence  and 
foresight  than  any  of  the  party.  He  states  in  his  second 
Philippic  (c.  12}  that  Autonius  charged  him  with  being  one  of 
the  conspirators,  and  alleged  as  proof  of  the  charge  that  when 
Caesar  fell,  Brutus  raised  his  bloody  dagger  and  calling  on 
Cicero  congratulated  him  on  the  restoration  of  liberty.  Cicero 
does  not  deny  the  fact:  indeed  he  admits  it,  hut  he  dex- 
terously explains  the  words  as  meaning  that  Brutus  intended 
to  say  that  he  had  done  a  service  to  his  country  as  great  as 
Cicero  had  done  in  his  consulship.  In  the  deliberation  on  the 
Capitol  Cicero  advised  that  the  Senate  should  be  summoned 
thither  by  the  Praetors,  and  he  said  afterwards  (Ad  Att.  xiv. 
10),  what  great  things  might  have  been  done  at  a  moment 

'  XicoUiu  DiiTuiKeniu,  p.  47.  The  [Ajiidaii  AnUitina  reported  that 
ouly  one  of  the  nnnKroiu  woands  on  the  bod;  *rai  tttti,  a  iTOODd   io  tbo 
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when  sT)  good  men  were  rejoicing,  even  those  who  hardly 
deserved  the  name,  and  the  robbers,  as  be  named  ike  partisans 
of  Caesar,  were  struck  with  terror.  Bat  Brutus,  we  may 
conclude,  opposed  this  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Prae- 
tors. He  had  originally  opposed  the  proposal  to  kill  Antonius, 
and  be  had  now  some  hopes  that  the  surviving  consul,  after 
his  colleague  was  removed,  might  join  them  in  restoring 
liberty  to  the  State.  The  liberators  wished  Cicero  to  go  to 
Antonius  and  urge  him  to  defend  the  Commonwealth,  but 
Cicero  said  that  Antonius  would  promise  anything  as  long  as 
he  was  afraid,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  fear,  he  would 
be  what  be  always  had  been.*  While  other  men  of  consular 
rank  were  going  with  a  message  to  Antonius  and  returning, 
Cicero  persisted  in  his  resolution  :  he  did  not  see  Antonius 
either  on  the  15th  or  the  16th  of  March :  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  agreement  could  be  made  on  any  terms  between 
upright  citizens  and  a  man  who  was  their  worst  enemy. 
On  the  17th  of  March  Cicero  came  to  the  Senate  bouse 
(Phil.  ii.  0.86). 

While  Brutus  and  the  conspirators  spent  the  night  of  the 
15tb  of  March  on  the  Capitol,  Antonius  was  more  profitably 
employed.  Caesar's  widow  Calpumia  entrusted  to  him 
the  money  which  was  in  the  house,  a  large  sum,  and  she  also 
delivered  to  him  all  the  Dictator's  writings  and  memoranda, 
which  Antonius  employed,  it  is  said,  to  further  his  own  views. 
Caesar  bad  placed  an  immense  sum  of  public  money  in  the 
temple,  of  Ops,  which  Antonius  is  charged  (Phil.  xii.  6)  by 
Cicero  with  removing ;  and  if  he  did  carry  it  oflF  or  part  of 
it,  we  must  suppose  thai  be  employed  it  in  bribery.  Cicero 
(Phil.  ii.  c.  37)  su^ested  that  he  paid  bis  debts  with  part  of 
it  before  the  1st  of  April;  but  Antonius  would  be  in  no  hnny 
about  satisfying  his  creditors  so  soon,  unless  it  was  his  interest 
to  do  so.  This  affair  of  the  money  in  the  temple  of  Ops  is 
very  obscure. 

*  Cieero  Myi  that  he  nid  tliu  on  tbe  ICtb.  Aftar  that  dnj  io  on  aniw 
to  ■  letter  of  Antomos,  Cicero  telli  Antonini  thkt  be  bad  always  Id^ed  him. 
The  two  letters  an  pnaened  (Ad  Att.  lir.  13),  and  are  very  amiuiiig.  ITo 
modem  diplomatiiti  erer  managed  a  oarrMpondena*  with  more  tact  and  more 
inrinonity  than  tbew  two  hjpoeriUa. 

.    G  ff  S 
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M.  Lepidns,  the  master  of  the  horee,  brought  his  troops  into 
Borne  probably  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  Dion  sappoeee 
that  Lepidna  had  the  design  of  Beizing  the  supreme  power; 
hut  we  know  that  he  was  hard!;  capable  of  Buoh  a  bold 
attempt,  and  certainly  not  capable  of  executing  it.  Whatever 
he  intended,  AntoniuB  BOon  gained  him  oTer,  and  Lepidus  and 
the  consul  acted  together.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
men  in  the  Capitol  thought  it  time  to  diecover  the  feelinga 
of  the  people,  and  they  sent  hired  men  into  the  Forum  to 
address  the  common  sort,  and  the  veterans,  who  were  still  in 
Rome,  lodging  within  the  precincts  of  the  temples,  and 
waiting  to  go  in  a  body  to  take  poBeeesion  of  lauds  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them.  These  hirelings  recommended 
peace,  the  restoration  of  order,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  it, 
on  amn^y  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  Praetor  Cinns,  who 
was  present,  and  by  marriage  connected  with  Caesar,  threw 
off  his  praetorian  dress  as  if  he  spumed  what  the  tyrant  had 
given  him,  abused  Caesar  and  praised  his  murderers :  he  said 
that  the  men  should  be  invited  down  from  the  Capitol  and 
treated  with  honour.  But  the  hirelings  saw  that  the  decent 
part  of  the  meeting  were  silent,  and  nothing  was  done. 

Dolabella  now  appeared  on  the  stage;  perhaps  he  had  been 
hiding.  Caesar  had  named  him  as  consul  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  after  be  should  have  set  out  for  the  Parthian  war ; 
and  this  dissolute  young  feUow  now  put  on  the  ensigns  of 
consular  dignity  and,  it  is  said,  had  the  impudence  to  abuse 
his  benefactor  and  to  declare  that  he  was  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy and  only  prevented  by  an  accident  from  sharing  in  the 
murder.  Dolabella  seems  to  have  reckoned  that  the  party  of 
the  assassins  might  ultimately  prevail,  and  as  Antouius  was 
his  enemy  and  did  not  wish  to  have  him  as  a  colleague,  he 
may  have  thought  it  the  best  way  of  securing  the  consulship 
to  join  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Dolabella  went  up 
to  the  men  on  the  Capitol,  and  again  came  down  with 
M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  alone,  as  Appian  says.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  addressed  the  people,  or  perhaps  Brutus  only.  He 
made  no  apology  for  Caesar's  murder:  he  even  gloried  in  the 
deed,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  behave  like  their  ancestors 
who  had  expelled  the  kings.     If  he  recommended,  as  Appian 
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reports,  that  S«xtue  Fompeius,  the  sQrviTing  sou  of  hie  father, 
should  be  recalled,  he  made  a  miatake,  for  Astonius  who  had 
the  property  of  Pompeiua,  would  look  on  such  a  proposal  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  We  know  little  about  the  meeting,  but 
the  result  was  that  the  conspirators  returned  to  their  strong- 
hold on  th^  Capitol. 

The  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  conspirators  now  ventured 
to  visit  them  on  the  Capitol,  and  commiBsioners  were  selected 
to  negotiate  with  Antonius  and  Lepidus  about  the  restoration 
of  concord.  The  commissioDers  did  not  defend  the  murder  of 
Caesar :  tJiey  said  that  the  conspirators  had  not  killed  him 
through  personal  enmity,  but  for  their  country's  good,  and 
they  prayed  that  Borne,  which  had  suQered  so  much  from  the 
civil  war,  might  be  saved  from  further  calamities.  Antonius 
answered  that  they  would  deliberate  in  the  Senate  about  the 
state  of  afPairs,  and  that  he  and  his  ftieuds  would  accept  the 
decision  of  the  senators.  The  conspirators  were  satisfied  with 
the  answer,  for  they  relied  on  having  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Antonius  fixed  the  meeting  for  the  next  day,  the  17th 
of  March.  The  magistrates  were  instructed  to  k^ep  watch 
during  the  night,  and  to  occupy  their  several  tribunals  just  as 
in  the  day.  Fires  were  lighted  all  through  the  city.  The 
kinsmen  of  the  murderers  went  round  to  visit  the  houses  of 
the  senators  and  to  entreat  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  eon- 
sptratore  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  other  side,  the 
leaders  of  the  veterans  were  abroad  uttering  threats,  if  the 
soldiers  should  be  deprived  of  the  lands  which  had  already 
been  granted  and  if  those  which  bad  been  promised  should  be 
refused.  The  better  part  of  the  citizens  had  recovered  from 
their  fear  when  tbey  discovered  how  few  the  conspirators 
were :  they  began  to  think  of  Caesar  and  all  that  he  had  done, 
but  they  were  divided  in  opinion. 

Early  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Munda,  the  Senate  assembled  in  the  temple  ofTellus, 
which  was  close  to  the  house  of  Antonius,  who  now  occu- 
pied the  residence  of  Cn.  Pompeius.  The  consul  named  this 
place  in  preference  to  one  nearer  to  the  Capitol,  because  he 
was  afraid  of  the  gladiators  who  were  with  the  conspirators. 
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and  he  wished  to  avoid  disturbing  Ote  city  by  bnnging  in 
soldiers.  However  Lepidus  introduced  soldien  iato  Borne,  as 
Appian  states ;  but  he  bad  probably  done  this  the  day  before. 
The  praetor  Cornelins  CinDa  showed  himself  early  in  his 
praetorian  dress,  which  he  had  thrown  off  the  day  before. 
Some  of  the  citizens,  who  had  not  been  bribed  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  some  of  Caesar's  veterans  pelted  Cinna  with 
stones  for  his  behavionr  on  the  previoos  day,  and  they  would 
have  bamt  him  and  the  house  in  which  he  took  refnge,  if 
Leptdoa  and  his  men  bad  not  saved  him.  Cicero  came, 
unwillingly  as  he  s^b  (Fhil.  ii.  c.  35),  because  all  the 
^proacbes  to  tiie  temple  were  occupied  by  soldiers.  Dolabella 
was  present  with  the  insignia  of  consul,  and  Antonios  made 
no  opposition,  l^ough  he  had  raised  objections  to  the  elec- 
tion of  DoUbella  in  Caesar's  lifetime.  Most  of  the  seoatorB 
were  favourable  to  the  conspirators,  and  demanded  that  they 
should  be  invit«d  to  the  meeting  on  the  promise  of  security, 
to  which  Antonius  made  no  objection,  for  he  knew  that  they 
would  not  come ;  and  they  did  not  come.  Some  of  the  senators 
proposed  that  the  murderers  should  be  thanked  for  what  they 
bad  done*  and  Tiberius  Kero,  who  had  served  under  Caesar  in 
the  Alexandrine  war  (p.  265)  even  proposed  that  tbey  should 
be  rewarded.  Others  thought  that  it  would  be  enongh  to 
give  them  immunity  in  the  matter  of  the  murder.  He 
member  who  were  most  im|]ihrtial,  though  they  thought  that 
a  great  crime  had  been  committed,  were  ready  to  excuse  the 
murderers  out  of  respect  to  the  powerful  families  to  which  they 
belonged,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  their  being  hononi«d 
■8  benefactors  to  the  State.  Antonius  observing  this  difference 
of  opinion  dexterously  used  the  opportunity.  Many  of  the 
senators  had  been  appointed  to  oSScee  by  Caesar  for  several 
years  to  come,  in  anticipation  of  his  long  absence  during  the 
Parthian  war ;  and  Antonius  said  that  those  who  demanded 
that  a  vote  should  be  taken  about  Caesar,  must  remember 
that,  if  they  had  made  him  their  ruler  and  head,  all  that  he 
had  done  must  be  ratified ;  but  if  they  should  resolve  that  he 
was  a  usurper,  his  body  would  be  cast  into  the  Tiber,  and  all 
his  acts  annulled;  and  these  acts  extended  to  the  whole 
empire,  aud  many  of  them  oould  not  he  revoked.    He  reminded 
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the  Senate  that  most  of  them  had  held  offices  uuder  Caeev,  or 
were  still  holding  them,  and  some  of  them  had  been  appointed 
to  o£Sces  by  aiiticipation.  The  first  qnestion  then  to  settle 
wooid  be  for  them  to  declare  whether  they  woold  divest  them- 
selves of  their  offices  present  and  future ;  and  when  this  was 
done,   he  would  propose   the  remaining  matters    for   their 


The  argument  was  mianswerable,  and  the  senators  were 
driven  to  think  of  their  own  interests  before  they  could  come 
to  any  resolution  about  Caesar.  All  declared  tiiat  they  would 
not  submit  themselves  to  another  election  and  pot  themselves 
is  the  power  of  the  people :  they  would  keep  what  they  had 
got.  Some  of  them  knew  that  they  could  not  be  elected,  and 
the  consul  Dolabella  was  one  of  them.  He  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  therefore  he  was  not  eligible.  The  shame- 
less fellow  now  retracted  what  he  had  said  the  day  before 
about  his  participation  in  the  con^iraoy,  and  abused  those 
who  were  ready  to  deprive  the  magistrates  of  their  offices  in 
order  to  justify  the  conspirators.  Others  advised  Dolabella 
and  those  who  were  in  the  same  condition,  to  trust  t«  the 
popular  election,  which  would  be  only  a  form,  but  a  legal  form, 
and  it  would  be  honourable  for  them  to  be  elected  by  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  they  had  been  appointed  by  one  who  held 
the  supreme  power.  Some  of  the  praetors  professed  their 
readiness  to  divest  themselves  of  their  offices  and  to  receive 
them  again  in  legal  form ;  hut  it  was  only  a  trick  or  suspected 
to  be  such,  and  the  other  magistrates  refused  to  follow  their 
example. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Antonius  and  LepiduH  were 
summoned  from  the  house  by  a  crowd  which  had  collected. 
As  soon  as  the  consuls  appeared,  a  man  called  out,  "  Take  care 
that  you  have  not  Caesar's  fate,"  to  which  Antonius  replied 
by  opening  part  of  his  drees  and  showing  that  he  was  armed. 
Appian  does  not  determine  whether  the  man  merely  expressed 
his  own  thoughts  or  had  been  hired  to  utter  these  words. 
Some  of  the  people  called  out  for  vengeance  on  the  murderers ; 
but  the  majority  asked  for  peace  and  quiet,  and  Antonius  first 
directed  his  answer  to  them.  He  said  that  his  object  was  to 
secure  a  lasting  peace,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do  it,  for  oaths 
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had  not  protected  even  Caesar.  He  commended  those  who 
called  for  vengeance  and  said  that  he  would  have  been  the  6rst 
to  do  the  same,  if  he  had  not  been  consul ;  bnt  it  was  his  duty 
as  consul  to  look  after  what  waa  best  under  the  circumstances 
rather  than  to  consider  what  was  just;  and  this,  he  said,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate;  and  yet  it  had  been  the  rnin  of 
Caeear,  who  for  the  interest  of  the  State  spared  the  citizens 
whom  be  had  defeated,  and  then  died  by  their  hands. 

The  meeting  were  not  satisfied  with  Antonius,  and  they  called 
on  LepiduB  to  avenge  Caesar.  Lepidus  mounted  the  Bostra,  and 
wept  for  some  time.  At  last  he  recovered  suffieiently  to  say, 
"  On  this  place  I  lately  stood  with  Caesar,  and  now  on  the  same 
spot  I  am  compelled  to  ask  what  you  wish  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  his  death."  "  Avenge  Caesar,"  was  the  answer  of 
some :  "  Peace  for  the  city  "  was  the  cry  of  the  opposite  party. 
To  those  who  called  for  peace  he  said  "  We  wish  for  peace ;  but 
what  peace?  and  what  oath  can  secure  it?  We  swore  by 
eveiy  oath  that  we  have  to  pTOt«ct  Caesar,  and  we  have 
trampled  on  the  oaths,  we  who  are  named  the  noblest  of 
those  who  swore."  To  those  who  called  for  vengeance  he  said, 
"  Caesar  is  dead,  a  sacred  and  an  honoured  man,  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  cause  any  harm  to  the  State,  and  the  Senate  are 
deliberating  on  this  subject."  The  people  cried,  "Take  iJie 
matter  in  hand  yourself."  Lepidaa  answered,  "  I  wish  to  do 
so,  and  it  would  be  consistent  with  my  oath;  but  it  is  not  fit 
that  you  and  I  alone  should  attempt  this,  nor  should  we  place 
ourselves  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest."  While  Lepidus  waa 
playing  this  part,  those  who  were  hired  to  manage  matters, 
knowing  that  he  was  ambitious,  proposed  to  elect  him  Fon- 
tifex  Maximns  ia  place  of  Caesar ;  and  be  was  in  fact  after- 
wards elected,  but  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  Fontdfices, 
and  by  the  influence  of  M.  AntoniuB  (Dion,  44.  c.  63),  Lepidus 
replied,  "  Think  of  me  hereafter  in  this  matter,  if  yon  shall 
judge  me  worthy  of  the  office."  The  hirelings  now  the  more 
pressed  him  to  secure  peace,  and  he  replied :  "  This  is  contrary 
to  the  oaths  that  have  been  taken  and  contrary  te  law ;  but 
still  I  will  do  what  you  wish."  He  then  returned  to  the 
Senate  house  where  Dolabella  was  still  talking  about  his  con- 
sulship, and   Antonius  waa  waiting  to  address  the   Senate. 
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Antonios  begnn  by  observing  that  he  had  Baid  nothing  when 
they  were  debating  about  the  conspirators,  but  when  they 
came  to  speak  of  Caesar,  be  had  proposed  one  thing  for  consi- 
deration which  had  raised  a  great  discasBion,  the  question  of 
resigning  the  offices  which  they  held ;  which  indeed  woald  be 
a  kind  of  confession  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  (hem.  If 
Caesar's  acts  should  be  rescinded,  he  reminded  them  again 
that  it  would  be  beyond  their  power  to  enforce  such  a  resolu- 
tion, for  Caesar's  acts  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  they  could  not  do  this  even  in  Italy,  where  the 
soldiers  who  hod  received  the  rewards  of  victory  were  still 
under  arms,  in  the  very  ranks  in  which  they  fought  under 
Caesar,  and  many  thousands  of  them  in  the  city ;  and  what 
might  not  be  expected  if  tliey  should  attempt  to  take  from 
these  men  the  lands  and  the  towns  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  or  they  were  expecting  to  receive  ?  As  to  dragging 
Caesar's  dead  body  through  the  streets  and  leaving  it  un- 
bnried,  how  could  they  expect  that  Caesar's  veterans  would 
tolerate  snch  treatment  of  the  great  soldier  who  had  extended 
the  empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean ;  and  how  could  they 
at  the  same  time  reward  the  men  who  had  murdered  a  Koman 
consul  in  a  consecrated  place?  He  concluded  by  proposing 
that  Caesar's  acts  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  mur- 
derers should  be  simply  pardoned. 

L.  Munatius  Flancus  supported  the  proposal,  and  Cicero 
also  in  a  speech  to  which  he  alludes  (Phil,  i,  I).  Cicero 
followed  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  as  he  said,  and  recom- 
mended an  amnesty  [afivTjtrria) ,  a  Greek  word  which  he  used 
on  this  occasion.  Cicero's  speech  on  the  amnesty  is  not  pre- 
served, but  Dion  (44.  c.  23 — 88)  has  written  one  for  him.  A 
senatus  consultum  was  accordingly  made  to  the  effect,  That 
there  should  be  no  inquiry  into  Caesar's  murder,  and  that  all 
that  he  hod  done  or  resolved  on  doing  should  be  confirmed, 
since  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  State.  The  friends  of  the 
conspirators  nrged  the  addition  of  the  last  words,  which  might 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  acts  of  Caesar  were  not  main- 
tained so  much  because  tbey  were  just  as  because  it  was  better 
for  the  State  that  they  should  be  maintained.  The  veterans 
by  their  leaders  demanded   another   Senatus  consultum   to 
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secure  to  tfaem  their  gnxAa  of  kutds ;  wud  this  was  done  ako. 
Another  still  was  made  to  the  eune  effect  in  &voar  of  those 
who  were  already  settled  on  their  gntnts.  Antonins  had 
gained  his  end.  Caesar's  acts  were  confirmed,  and  Antonius, 
who  possessed  the  Dictator's  hooks  and  papers  was  now  the 
master. 

After  the  Senate  broke  up,  some  persons  entreated  L.  Fiso 
not  to  produce  Caesar's  will  nor  to  make  a  poblic  foneral  for 
the  Dictator.  Appian  states  that  the  will  was  deposited  with 
Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  whereas  it  was  deposited  with 
one  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  do  reason  can  be  given  why  it 
should  have  been  delivered  to  Piso.  However,  Appian's  etory 
is  that  Fiso  asked  the  ocwisuls  to  call  the  Senate  together,  for 
the  senators  had  not  yet  dispersed ;  and  he  then  complained 
that  some  persons  were  trying  to  prevent  the  burial  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  the  production  of  his  will,  and  wished 
to  confiscate  his  property  as  if  he  were  a  tyrant.  The  Senate, 
he  said,  must  decide  about  the  funeral ;  but  he  wonld  take 
care  of  the  will.  The  senators  expressed  indignation  at  the 
attempt  which  Fiso  complained  of,  and  tliose  particularly  who 
expected  a  legacy  (mm  Caesar.  The  Senate  declared  that  the 
will  should  be  produced  and  that  Caesar  should  have  a  public 
funeral.  Whether  the  Senate  made  such  a  resolution  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  will  was  produced  and 
Caesar  had  a  public  funeral,  the  very  thing,  which,  as  Atticus 
had  said,  would  niin  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  liv.  10) . 

On  this  same  day  the  conspirators  invited  the  people  to  the 
Capitol,  and  Brutus  made  to  them  a  speech,  which  was  a 
defence  of  his  party.  Appian  (ii.  137  &x:.)  has  reported  this 
speech,  and  perhaps  truly,  for  it  was  published.  Brutus  said 
that  they  biui  submitted  to  Caesar,  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  tlie  party  of  Pompeiue,  and  had  sworn  to  abide  by  all  that 
he  bad  so  far  dane ;  but  they  did  not  swear  to  be  his  slaves 
for  the  future.  If  Caesar  had  done  nothing  further  to  esta- 
blish the  slavery  of  Rome,  then,  be  admitted  that  they  were 
perjured  men.  But  Caesar  had  usurped  all  the  power  in  the 
State,  and  had  even  anticipated  for  five  years  (so  Appian 
states)  all  the  Comitia  in  view  of  leaving  Rome  for  the  For- 
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thian  war,  and  tiius  all  hope  of  liberty  nae  taiaa  from  them. 
He  spoke  of  the  ille^  deposition  of  the  iribunee  {^aeeetins 
and  Marullus,  of  Caesar's  appropriation  of  the  public  moneyj 
and  his  plunder  of  the  reserved  money  in  the  Soman  treasury 
before  the  Jitet  Spanish  war  (p..  43).  He  said  that  ^e  con- 
epiratora  might  have  safely  enjoyed  their  honoars  under  Caesar, 
but  they  preferred  the  liberty  of  their  coontry.  Their  enemies 
were  now  spreading  fal«e  reports  about  the  iutentionB  of  the 
liberatMB  with  respect  to  Caesar's  grants  of  lands  -to  the 
veterane,  and  for  the  purpose  of  iiritating  the  soldiers  against 
tbem.  If  any  of  these  veterans  were  present,  be  asked  them 
to  signify  the  fact;  and  many  who  were  present  did  so. 
Brutus  then  said  that  they  had  doue  well  in  coming  to  the 
meeting  :  the  State  had  given  them  to  Caesar  to  lead  against 
the  Ganls  and  Britons,  and  they  were  worthy  of  reward  for 
these  services;  but  Caesar  bad  led  tbem  unwillingly  against 
Bome  and  also  gainst  the  noblest  of  Bome's  citizens  in 
Africa;  and  if  this  had  been  their  only  service,  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  seek  a  reward  for  it.  But  their  other  services 
merited  reward,  and  they  ought  to  have  such  rewards  as  were 
given  in  old  times  to  victorious  soldiers,  who  were  settled  on 
lands  without  any  wrong  being  done  to  Boraan  citizens.  But 
Bulla  and  Caesar  did  not  disband  tbeir  men  severally  to  their 
homes  and  purchase  for  them  lands  or  distribute  lands  which 
were  confiscated,  nor  indemnify  those  who  were  turned  out  of 
their  property,  but  they  robbed  the  Italians  of  their  estates 
and  houses  to  give  them  ,to  the  soldiers,  whom  they  planted 
together  in  great  nombeis  and  under  a  military  system  in 
order  that  they  might  support  these  usurpers  in  their  wrong- 
ful power.  Brutus  promised  that  the  soldiers  should  be 
secured  in  their  grante,  and  that  those  who  were  turned  out 
of  their  property  should  be  indemnified  ae  soon  as  possible 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Brutus  sent  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  Cicero,  and  asked  him 
to  correct  it  before  it  was  published,  Cicero  says  that  it  was 
excellent  both  in  the  matter  and  the  eTpression,  but  that  if  he 
had  been  the  speaker,  he  should  have  written  with  more 
warmth.  He  did  not  correct  it  (Ad  Attic,  xv.  I,  B — 4)  and 
Atticus  suggested  that  Cicero  should  write  another  oration  on 
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the  matter  under  the  name  of  Brntns,  bat  Cicero  replied  thai 
he  hardly  understood  what  Atticua  meant  by  such  a  su^ea- 
tion,  and  he  did  not  follow  it. 

On  this  day,  the  17th,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  people : 
the  resolutioDs  of  the  Senate  were  read,  and  Cicero  loudly 
recommended  the  amnesty  which  he  had  promoted.  The 
people  had  been  pleased  with  the  speech  of  Brutus.  They 
were  now  satisfied  that  the  liberators  were  honest  men,  who 
meant  well  to  the  State,  and  they  invited  them  to  come  down 
from  the  Capitol.  The  liberators  asked  for  hostages,  and  An- 
tonius  and  Lepidus  each  gave  a  son  as  a  hostage.  When  the 
men  appeared,  the  people  called  out  that  they  must  all  be  re- 
conciled, and  then  there  were,  says  Flutareh,  "salutations  and 
pressings  of  hands."  Antonius  gave  a  dinner  to  Cassina,  and 
Lepidue  entertained  Brutus ;  or  Brutus  entertained  Lepidus, 
for  Plutarch  tells  the  story  both  wsys.  The  rest  were  enter- 
tained by  others.  All  disputes  seemed  to  be  settled  and  peace 
to  be  secured. 

On  the  ISth  the  liberators  appeared  in  the  Senate  for 
the  first  time  since  the  16th  of  March.  Caesar's  acta  had 
been  already  confirmed,  and  now  the  arrangements  about  the 
provinces  were  confirmed  also,  for  the  liberators  could  not  con- 
sider themselves  safe  unless  they  secured  the  provinces  which 
had  been  designed  for  them  ;  and  thus  without  receiving  any 
direct  reward  for  their  glorious  deed,  they  received  a  substan- 
tial acknowledgment  by  retaining  what  bad  been  given  to  them 
by  the  man  whom  they  had  murdered. 

It  does  not  appear  on  what  day  Caesar's  funeral  took  place. 
Antonins  demanded  that  Caesar's  will  should  be  read,  and  that 
the  body  should  be  carried  forth  with  due  honours.  Cassius 
strongly  opposed  it,  but  Brutna  gave  way.  Caesar  had  ap- 
pointed three  grandsons  of  his  sisters  his  testamentary  suc- 
cessors (beredes).  The  will  was  opened  and  read  in  the  house 
of  Antonins.  To  C.  Octavius,  the  son  of  Atia,  a  daughter  of 
Caesar's  younger  sister  Julia,  three-fourths  of  the  snccesdon 
were  given  by  the  will ;  and  the  remainder  to  Q.  Pedius  and 
L.  Pinarius,  the  graudchildren  of  his  elder  sister  Julia.  Oc- 
tavius was  adopted  by  the  will  and  from  this  time  his  name 
wafi  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  to  which  was  afterwards 
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added  the  name  of  Augustus.  Dion  (44.  c.  SS)  states  that 
M.  Antonins  and  Decimus  Brutus  were  appointed  the  tutors 
(tutores)  of  Octavius ;  hot  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  young  man 
was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  according  to  the  Roman 
law  he  required  no  tutor.  Conformably  to  the  practice  at 
Rome,  Caesar's  will  provided  for  the  possible  case  of  those 
named  as  succeseois  failing  from  any  cause  to  take  the  suc- 
cession ;  and  others  were  substituted,  second  successors 
(secundi  beredes)  as  the  Romans  named  them.  Among  these 
second  snccessorB  were  Decimos  Brutus,  the  man  who  led 
Caesar  to  his  death,  and  M.  Antonius.  Caesar  gave  legacies, 
which  would  be  payable  from  the  estate  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  that  which  came  to  the  successors.  He  gave  to  the 
people  for  their  use  his  gardens  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  seventy- 
five  denarii  to  every  Roman  citizen  in  Rome.* 

Fablic  notice  was  given  that  the  body  of  Caesar  would  be 
burnt  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  a  funeral  pile  was  erected 
there  near  the  mound  of  his  daughter  Julia.  Every  person 
who  wished  to  make  any  offering  was  permitted  to  cany  it 
there  by  any  road  that  he  chose,  for  the  number  of  those  who 
desired  to  show  their  affection  was  so  great  that  the  day 
wonld  not  have  been  long  enough,  it  was  supposed,  if  the  people 
went  in  regular  procession.  But  it  was  the  fashion  to  pro- 
nounce the  funeral  oration  in  the  Forum.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  placed  before  the  Rostra  on  a  scaffolding  a  small 
gilded  temple  after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix : 
within  the  temple  was  an  ivory  couch  with  purple  and  gold 
embroidered  coverlids  to  receive  the  body,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  there  was  a  trophy  and  the  robe  in  which  Caesar  had 
been  murdered.  The  Dictator's  father-in-law  L.  Piso,  con- 
ducted the  funeral  procession.  The  body  was  carried  by 
magistrates  of  the  present  and  previous  years.  An  immense 
concourse  of  armed  men  accompanied  the  procession,  and  with 
loud  cries  and  pomp  the  body  of  the  Dictator  was  placed  on 
the  bed  prepared  for  it.     There  were  groans  and  lamenta- 

>  In  the  HonimieiitDlii  Ancyraniiiii  (TabnlB  Tertia  &  lievs)  Aogtutiu  »t«t«s 
that  be  paid  to  ererr  Roniui  citizen  300  sestertii  (75  denarii)  according  to 
Cienr'i  wiQ.  Dion  (4A.  c.  3G)  ttotcathe  anioaat  to  be  ISO  Katertii  (80  denarii) 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Angnitui  hiinaelr.    See  the  note  of  Reimarns. 
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tioD ;  there  were  the  claah  snd  the  clatter  of  arma,  and  the 
amnesty  waa  nearly  forgotton.  The  comial  Antoniua  aeized 
the  favourable  opportunity  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration. 

He  said  that  it  was  not  fit  that  the  acta  of  so  frreat*  a  man 
shoald  be  commemorated  by  himself,  a  sing'le  person,  and  be 
would  therefore  recite  the  honours  which  the  conntry  had  con* 
ferred  on  Caesar.  With  a  solemn  and  sad  countenance  he  then 
read  the  list  of  these  great  distinctions ;  and  he  laid  particnlar 
emphasis  on  that  part  of  the  <lecrees  which  declared  his  person 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  ^ve  him  the  title  of  father  of 
the  country.  As  he  read,  he  turned  to  Caesar'a  body  and  con- 
trasted the  words  and  the  deeds,  "  Father  of  the  coantrr,"  he 
said, "  and  here  is  the  evidence  to  his  clemency."  "  Sacred  and 
inviolate,  and  a  protection  to  all  who  sought  safety  from  him ; 
here  he  lies  murdered,  the  inviolate  and  the  sacred;  be  who 
did  not  tyrannically  wrest  from  us  these  glorious  names,  who 
did  not  even  ask  for  them ;  and  most  shamefol  to  us,  if  we 
conferred  them  on  one  who  neither  deserved  them  nor  wished 
for  them.  But  you,  faithful  citizens,  clear  us  of  this  charge 
by  this  noble  testimony  to  the  dead  and  yonr  presence  at  bis 
funeral." 

He  then  read  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
to  protect  Caesar,  and  the  curse  denounced  against  those  who 
should  not  defend  him  against  conspirators.  Here  he  raised  his 
voice  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  Capitol  he  said, 
"  Jupiter,  guardian  of  Rome,  and  ye  gods,  I  am  ready  to  avenge 
him  as  I  swore  to  do :  but  as  the  Senate  think  that  the  recent 
decree  of  an  amnesty  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  I  pray 
you  to  bear  with  it."  A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  came  from 
the  Senators  at  these  words  which  were  plainly  directed 
against  them ;  and  Antonius  attempted  to  pacify  them  by 
giving  a  new  turn  to  his  speech.     "  Citizens,"  he  said,  "what 

•  Tliege  were  tbe  very  wordi  of  Antoniiis  quoted  bj  Cicero  (Ad  Att  it.  20. 
liv.  11).  Cicero  henrd  them  and  read  them  {d  tho  published  ipeech  of 
Antonliu.  Appnn'*  report  of  Antonina'  speecb  provea  that  he  wu  >  great  actor 
and  had  abitit;.  Cieero  in  tbe  aecond  Pliilippic  would  make  as  believe  that 
he  was  H  stapid  tnait ;  but  his  bebaviour  after  Caesar's  death  prored  bitn  to  be 
mora  clever  and  cnoDing  than  Cieeni  and  any  of  Cicero's  friends.  Shikspere  tn 
liis  tragedy  of  Jnlioi  Caesar  ha*  unad  the  spirit  of  Aotoniai'  speech  ;  bat  hb 
materials  were  taken  from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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has  been  done  appears  to  be  the  work  'of  no  nnui,  bat  of  a 
sapematural  power :  we  mnst  look  to  the  present  rather  than 
to  the  past :  there  is  danger  of  oar  old  quarrels  returning  and 
of  the  best  part  of  the  citizens  perishing.  Let  qb  then  conduct 
this  consecrated  hero  to  the  abodes  of  the  blest,  singing  over 
him  oar  national  h;mn  and  lamentations." 

Here  Antonius  assuming  a  frenzied  air,  wrapped  hia  gar- 
ments ronod  him  that  his  bands  might  be  more  free,  and  like 
an  actor  on  the  stage  be  approached  the  coach  where  Caesar 
lay.  He  bent  bis  head  down,  then  he  rose  erect,  addressed 
him  as  a  god,  and,  to  confirm  the  belief  in  his  glorious  deifica- 
tion, with  uplifted  hands  and  in  rapid  speech  he  enumerated 
his  wars  and  victories,  the  nations  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  the  spoils  which  he  had  brought  to  the  city ;  "  he  the  only 
man  who  never  was  defeated  by  an  enemy,  the  only  man  who 
avenged  his  countiy  after  the  insult  of  three  hundred  years 
and  stnick  down  the  savage  barbarians  who  alone  had  attacked 
and  burnt  Rome/'  His  voice  changed :  it  had  been  loud  and 
triumphant :  it  was  novr  a  voice  of  sorrow.  He  wept  for  his 
friend  and  lamented  his  unjust  fate :  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
own  hfe  for  Caesar.  Moved  by  his  passion  be  seized  the  robe 
of  Caesar  and  waved  it  before  the  people,  rent  by  the  daggers 
of  the  marderers  and  stained  with  the  Dictator's  blood. 

The  spectators  responded  to  the  vehemence  and  the  tears  of 
the  actor,  and  pity  was  followed  by  indignation.  The  music 
began  :  it  breathed  sorrow  and  compassion  for  the  fate  of  him 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  treachery,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
tragic  poet  Pacuvius,  complained  that  he  had  pardoned  his 
enemies  only  to  make  them  his  assassins/ 

The  multitude  were  ready  for  violence,  and  it  was  now  the 
time  to  perform  the  last  act  of  the  play.  There  was  hoisted 
above  the  bier  a  wax  figure  of  Caetiar :  the  body  itaelf  was 
not  visible.  The  wax  Bgure  was  worked  by  some  machinery 
which  turned  it  in  all  directions  to  the  spectators.  Three  and 
twenty  crnel  wounds  were  observed  on  different  parts  of  the 
body  and  on  the  face.     The  fury  of  the  people  now  broke  loose 

'  Here  Applkn  agrees  with  Soetouiiu  (Caenr,  c  S4)  and  eipretsei  in  Gr«ek 
the  verae  of  P»CTiTiu«— 

"  Mai'  me  aeTTuge  nt  enent  qni  me  perdcrent." 
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like  a  tempest :  they  tightened  their  dresses  roond  their  bodies 
and  set  to  work.  The  mardereFS  bod  seeo  the  rmag  storm, 
and  fled  for  their  lives.  While  the  savage  mob  were  looking  for 
conspirators,  they  met  with  the  tribune  Helrius  Cinna,  a 
friend  of  Caesar,  who  unfortunately  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  detested  and  detestable  praetor  Cinna.  The  name  alone 
was  enough,  and  the  maddened  rioters  without  listening  to 
any  explanation  tore  the  unfortunate  man  to  pieces  and  carried 
about  tbe  head  on  a  spear.  Torches  were  brought  to  Gre  the 
houses  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  house  of  one  Bellienos  a 
senator  was  destroyed ;  but  the  houses  were  defended  by  slaves 
or  others,  and  the  neighbours,  who  would  have  snared  by 
the  conflagration,  persuaded  the  rabble  to  retire. 

Some  of  tbe  crowd  proposed  to  burn  Caesar's  body  in  the 
Curia,  where  he  was  murdered ;  and  Appian  incorrectly  states 
that  tbe  Curia  was  burnt  in  the  first  outbreak.  He  also  states 
that  the  crowd  took  Caesar's  body  to  the  Capitol  with  tbe  in- 
tention of  burning  him  there  as  a  consecrated  person  near  tbe 
statues  of  the  gods,  but  being  prevented  by  the  priests  from 
accomplishing  this  act  of  profanation,  they  carried  the  body 
back  to  the  Forum,  and  placed  it  where  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  was  (p.  372,  note  7).  All  at  once  two  armed  mea 
set  fire  to  the  couch  on  which  the  body  lay,  and  the  crowd 
threw  upon  it  diy  sticks,  the  wood  from  the  courts,  the 
benches,  and  everything  which  came  to  hand,  ITie  pipers  and 
stage  actors,  who  had  put  on  for  the  funeral  their  triumphal 
dresses,  tore  them  off  and  pitched  them  into  the  flames;  the 
veteran  soldiers  threw  in  their  arms  and  military  decorations; 
women  and  children  their  ornaments.  The  people  watched 
all  night  by  the  burning  pile,  "  where  first,"  says  Appian, 
"  an  altar  was  erected,  and  now  there  is  a  temple  of  Caesar, 
who  is  honoured  as  a  god."  Many  strangers  joined  in  the 
general  sorrow,  but  chief  of  all  the  Jews,  who  on  several  suc- 
cessive nights  crowded  round  the  spot  where  the  body  of  their 
1)enefactor  was  burnt.  ITie  ashes  were  collected  by  tbe 
Dictator's  freedmen,  and  buried,  as  Tacitus  seems  to  say,  in  the 
Campus  Martins. 

The  murder  of  Caesar  was  a  desperate  attempt  of  a  faction 
to  recover  tbe  power  which  they  had  lost;  and  if  the  conspi- 
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lators  had  been  led  by  a  man  of  ability,  perhaps  they  might 
have  succeeded.  But  Cicero  soon  saw  that  though  "the  tyrant" 
had  faUen,  "  tyranny,"  as  he  said,  still  lived.  The  foneral  of 
Caesar  dispersed  the  conspirators,  in  a  short  time  they  left 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  consul  Antonius  was  tern' 
porary  master.  Caesar  was  dead,  but  about  the  end  of  April  the 
□ew  Caesar  appeared  at  Rome,  a  youth  who  possessed  ability, 
prudence,  and  boldness  above  his  years.  Caesar's  death,  as 
he  himself  predicted,  was  the  beginning  of  fresh  troubles  for 
Rome,  and  civil  war  soon  broke  out  again.  All  the  conspira- 
tors came  to  a  violent  death;  and  in  the  next  year  Cicero 
perished  by  the  hands  of  base  assassins  as  Caesar  had  died, 
over  whose  death  Cicero  ignobly  exulted.  The  triumvirate  of 
Caesar  Octavianus,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus,  after  removing  by 
murder  and  by  civil  war  all  their  enemies  and  all  whom  they 
feared,  divided  among  themselves  the  Roman  empire.  But 
their  union  was  soon  dissolved :  the  two  weaker  mea  Lepidns 
and  Antonius  were  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  more  prudent 
and  nuEcrupulons  Caesar.  After  the  defeat  of  Antonius  at 
Aotinm  (b.  c.  31}  Caesar  Octavianus  again  united  the  Roman 
empire.  He  died  after  a  long  and  wise  administration  of  his 
extensive  dominions,  and  left  to  his  successors  a  power  which 
continued  for  many  centuries.  The  first  Caesar  destroyed  the 
Republic,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  tyranny  by  a 
greedy  aristocracy.  The  second  Caesar  converted  the  Republic 
into  a  Mcmarchy,  not  in  name,  but  in  foct. 


Tha  medal  of  Bmtiu,  wbich  bu  ths  cap  of  libertir  on  tba  revene  (p.  U9),  is 
mentioned  b;  Eckhel  nnder  the  bead  Plaetoria,  and  described  more  fullj  under 
H.  Bmtni  it  the  beginniDK  "^  ^  wriea  of  Bomin  Empeion,  vol.  n.  p.  24,  *■ 
Profeaior  Lewis  of  Cork  infbmu  me.  The  Ml  reading  on  the  obTene  ii 
BEVT  IMP .  .  .  L.  PLAET  CKST.  A  yonng  friend,  H.  W,  Henfrey,  also  in. 
fbrmi  me  that  this  medal  is  described  in  H.  Cohen's  work,  torn  i-  Pom,  1S69. 
One  &om  tbe  Duke  of  Northnmberland'a  cabinet  it  described  bj  Admiral  Smjtb. 
Ibere  are  alu  three  iHrar  spedmeos  of  thia  medal  in  the  British  Mnaenm,  and 
one  in  gold,  which  is  inpposed  to  be  a  foc^ry.  Hr.  S.  Addington  of  London 
has  a  BiM  nlver  apedmen,  for  whieb  be  gave  271. 
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CAESAB. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  write  &  character  oF  C  JdUob  Caeaar. 
The  drawing  of  charaoters  is  a  kind  of  work  which  I  do  not 
greatly  valnej  and  it  is  unnecessary  when  we  know  the  acts 
of  a  man's  life  fiom  his  early  years  to  the  day  of  his  deatih. 
If  sketches  of  character  are  made  witih  great  skill  and  strict 
regard  to  truth,  they  are  pleasant  to  read ;  bat  the  writer  will 
mislead  ua,  if  he  has  not  thought  mach  and  long  about  his 
subject,  and  has  not  well  weighed  the  meaning  of  every  word 
that  he  uses.'  Bat  I  do  propose  to  collect  in  a  brief  sumnuuy 
the  principal  fkcts  which  show  us  what  Caesar  was,  and  as  he 
appears  in  this  history,  in  which  I  have  told  the  truth  as  far 
as  we  know  it,  and  have  told  it  with  perfect  impartiality.* 

>  Ona  of  the  beit  delinaatiaiu  of  dmitcUa  that  I  know  U  Pre^dent  Jeflfar- 
■ou'b  characteT  at  Gsorge  Wuhingitoii,  which  I  hMrd  fhnn  the  old  man 
hinuelf  when  he  wu  put  eight7.  The  cbaiacter,  u  be  wrote  it,  «ppan  in 
ProlbMor  Tncker*!  Life  of  Thonua  JeSeraon.  toL  ii.  p.  SS^  Tucker,  *  tnan  of 
atulitj  and  integrity,  nyi  of  tliu  iketch  of  Waihington'a  chancter :  "It  haa 
ereiy  appearance  of  candoor,  ai  it  praiaea  without  «iti«TagBn«^  qnalifiea  ita 
commendationa  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  doee  not  blame  at  alL" 
Waahiogton,  who  eatahliihed  and  administered  honeatly  a  new  goTemment,  waa 
far  inferior  M  a  general  to  Caesar,  who  onlj  lived  long  enough  to  destroy  an 
old  constitntion.  As  a  man,  ths  American  waa  immeaionbty  nqieriot  to  tlie 
Boman,  whose  career  may  be  better  compared  with  that  of  the  first  Napidem. 
not  Caesar's  snpoiOT  in  military  ainlit;,  and  greatly  below  him  in  nobloita  of 
character.  Americans  hare  howerer  in  the  late  nnfbrtnnate  Civil  War  shown 
thrir  military  talent,  and  pnired  that  they  are  eqnal  to  any  of  the  natdont  of 
Enrope,  andent  or  modem.    See  on  characters,  vol  i.  229. 

*  The  stoi7  of  OMtar  begins  in  this  work  at  vol.  ii.,  chatter  ixri.,  and  is 
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I  shall  add  a  few  things  to  show  more  cleiu'ly  the  maD's  great 
and  varied  talents.  His  biographer  Suetonius,  and  other 
writers  will  be  the  aathority  for  these  facts. 

Caesar  belonged  to  an  ancient  patrician  family,  and  he 
himself  traced  his  descent  on  the  female  side  from  king  Ancus 
MarciuB,  and  on  the  male  side  from  the  goddess  Venus  (vol.  iii. 
p.  ZIS) .  The  family  was  not  rich,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  he  waa  miurried  or  betrothed  when  he  was  very 
yoang  to  Cossutia  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Eques ;  hut  the 
husband  and  wife  soon  separated,  and  Caesar  married  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  consul  fi.c.  87,  by  whom  be  had  a 
daughter  Julia,  his  only  child. 

Caesar's  features  are  known  from  busts,  medals,  and  from 
gems,  but  all  of  them  belong  to  the  later  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  tall,  of  fair  complexion,  with  well-formed  limbs,  and 
full  lips :  his  eyes  were  black  and  lively.*  The  likeness  of 
Caeear  from  a  bust  is  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  prefixed 
to  Riistow's  work,*  is  most  expressive  and  striking.  Cicero 
says  that  his  style  of  speaking  was  brilliant  and  frank ;  his 
voice,  his  gesture,  and  his  person,  dignified  and  noble.'  He 
managed  a  horse  well,  was  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  a  good 
swimmer,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  and  privations 
in  a  campaign.  His  abstemious  habits  and  his  early  training 
made  him  healthy  and  strong,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  sometimes  suffered  from  epileptic  fits,  and  that 
his  health  was  impaired  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  always  very  careful  about  his  appearance,  and  when 
a  young  man  was  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  fop.*  Hifi  ttmic 
reached  down  to  his  hands  where  it  terminated  in  a  fringe ; 
and  he  wore  his  dress  in  a  loose  and  flowing  style,  which  made 
the  dictator  Sulla  tell  the  Boman  nobles  that  they  most  take 
care  of  this  ill-girt  boy.  He  kept  his  hair  carefully  cut  and 
he  shaved  close.  It  was  his  fashion  when  he  was  young  to 
contJiDDed  to  hii  death  B.O.  41.    As  to  the  time  of  hia  birth  Me  *ol.  ii.  p.  877, 

*  Snetm.  Caenx,  c.  46. 

*  HesrweMn  nnd  Eiiegf^hnuig  C.  Jnlini  Cfaan.  There  it  a  but  in  the 
Britiih  UuBemD.    There  aut«  ilio  a  gem  of  Caeur  bj  Dioscoridei. 

*  BrntDi,  c  75. 

*  Buetim.  Caenr,  46.     Bee  vol.  i.  p.  63,  and  Virgil.  Am.  ii.  616. 
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play  with  one  finger  in  hia  hair,  which  was  always  well 
arrasged.  As  he  advaDced  ia  life,  be  became  bald,  whieh  he 
attempted  to  disguiee  by  combing  his  hair  over  the  bald  part, 
and  he  waa  mnch  pleased  when  permiBsion  was  given  him  by 
the  Senate  to  conceal  the  want  of  hair  by  wearing  a  wreath 
of  bay. 

He  loved  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  all  the  arrangemenbE 
of  bis  household,  though  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  a  plain 
way  until  bis  elevation  to  power,  when  he  spent  largely  on 
gems,  ststaes,  and  ancient  pictures,  for  he  was  a  man  of  taste. 
He  was  extravagant  in  expence  for  the  purpose  of  buying  his 
way  to  power  when  he  was  still  a  poor  man,  and  still  more 
extravagant,  when  he  became  rich,  in  expenditure  on  women, 
m  gratifying  the  Roman  populace,  and  in  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  greedy  men  who  had  helped  him.  He  had  in 
his  house  slaves  of  good  manners  and  appearance,  and  he  gave 
BO  much  for  them,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  entering  the  price 
in  his  books,  though  he  was  a  very  methodical  man  and  kept 
bis  accounts  well,' 

Caesar  lived  at  a  time  when  morals  were  corrupt«d,  and  the 
foulest  personal  abuse  and  calumny  were  common,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  Cicero's  orations,  though  Cicero's  habits 
in  other  respects  were  much  better  than  those  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  those  days  men  chained  one  another 
with  the  most  abominable  practices,  and  such  charges  were 
considered  only  a  matter  of  joke,-  We  never  read  of  personal 
insults  and  abuse  leading  Romans  to  fight  duels :  they  only 
showed  their  courage  in  war,  and  against  their  enemies.  The 
residence  of  Caesar  at  the  court  of  Nieomedes  king  of 
Bitbynia,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  was  the  foundation 
of  imputations  to  the  end  of  hie  life,  and  his  enemies  never 
ceased  to  charge  him  wiUi  vices,  which  seem  to  us  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  we  cannot  believe  them. 
If  Suetonius  t«llB  the  truth,  Cicero  in  some  of  his  letters 
recorded  the  foul  cha^^es  agunst  Caesar,  of  which  he  could 
know  nothing  except  by  common  report,  and  even  in  the 
Senate  he  alluded  to  them,  when  Caesar  was  speaking  in 
favour  of  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Nieomedes,  We  cannot 
'  SuetoD.  Cunr,  47. 
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wonder  if  M.  Bibnlus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  con&al&hip, 
attacked  in  tlie  same  way  a  man  whom  he  conld  attack  in  no 
other. 

There  is  better  evidence  and  bo  much  of  it  as  to  Caesar's 
licentious  habits  with  women  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive 
it.  Caesar  was  the  general  lover  of  all  women,  and  committed 
adultery  with  some  of  the  highest  ladies  in  Rome,  even  with 
Mncia  the  wife  of  Cn.  Pompeiue  when  the  husband  was  absent 
in  the  east;  and  yet  be  was  afterwards  closely  united  with 
Pompeius,  and  for  political  reasons  gave  him  his  daughter 
Jalia  to  wife.  But  Caesar  would  not  allow  any  imputations 
on  his  own  wife,  and  he  divorced  his  third  wife  Pompeia, 
because  she  was  suspected  in  the  matter  of  F.  Clodius  and  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  I>ea.  During  his  campaigns  he  intrigued 
with  women  in  the  provinces,  and  with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt. 
In  the  African  war  he  is  said  to  have  committed  adultery  with 
the  wife  of  his  ally  king  Bogud,  whom  Suetonius  calls  a 
Mauritanian  woman,  though  her  name  Eunoe  is  Greek,  and 
she  may  have  been  of  Greek  origin.  But  Caesar  never 
allowed  pleasure  to  interfere  with  business ;  and  if  he  was  ever 
near  being  enslaved  by  a  woman,  it  was  by  the  voluptuous 
and  fascinating  young  queen  of  Egypt.  Caesar  had  always  a 
wife :  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  great  Roman  nobles  to  hove 
one ;  and  if  a  Roman  wife  was  not  satisfied  with  her  husband's 
behaviour,  she  had  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the  marriage. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  disoover  on  what  terms  Caesar  lived 
with  his  last  wile,  Calpumia,  but  she  did  live  with  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  if  Plutarch  (Caesar,  c.  63)  tells  the  truth, 
she  may  have  been  quite  contented  with  her  husband.  She 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Caesar's  matrimonial 
infidelity;  but  perhaps  she  did  not  trouble  herself  about  it, 
and  perhaps  she  loved  the  successful  soldier,  who  was  too 
generous  to  behave  unkindly  to  a  woman,  and,  as  we  know 
with  certeinty,  was  a  mild  good-tempered  man. 

Writers  do  not  agree  about  the  time  when  Caesar  formed 
the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  Rome.  It  is  certain 
however  that  he  was  ambitious  to  be  the  first  man  in  the 
State,  and  that  from  an  early  age  he  sought  the  honours  of 
Rome  by  intrigues,  by  bribery,  and  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
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mone^,  which  led  to  borrowing  and  to  debt.  Any  man  at 
Borne  wan  welcome  to  monej-lenderB,  if  there  was  a  prospect 
that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  when  he  reached  the  highest 
places.  Caesar  attained  io  B.C.  63  the  great  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximos,  or  chief  of  religion  in  a  State,  where  religion  had 
long  been  osed  as  a  political  instnunent.  Among  the  RomaDB 
the  high  officers  of  religion  did  not  form  a  eepaiate  class :  they 
were  chosen  from  laymen,  and  it  was  enough  for  them  to 
discharge  religious  functions  in  the  usaal  way.  The  creed  of 
the  functionary  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  State,  hut  it 
might  he  anythiiig  or  nothing.  Caesar  in  his  public  acts 
conformed  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  but  he  was  certainly 
not  superstitions,  and,  as  I  suppose,  he  bad  no  religion.  He 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  immortal  gods  as  if  he  beliered  in 
their  existence,  but  his  God,  if  he  had  any,  was  Fortune :  he 
speaks  also  in  the  ttiird  book  of  the  Civil  War  of  portents  and 
wonders  before  the  battle  of  Pharealia,  but  he  wrote  in  the 
sense  of  the  common  sort  and  not  as  Caesar.  However  let 
every  man  think  of  him  in  this  matter  as  he  chooses. 

Spain  was  the  first  country  in  which  Caesar  exercised  his 
great  military  talents  as  a  general ;  and  the  consulship  B.C.  69 
was  the  first  opportunity  that  he  had  of  displaying  his  great 
capacity  for  intrigne  and  the  management  of  civil  afiairs.  His 
administration  was  hold  and  unscmpnlous.  He  reduced  his 
colleague  Bibulus  to  insigniScance  and  showed  what  hia  designs 
and  his  power  were.  When  he  obtained  the  proconsnlship  of 
Oallia  Transalpina  with  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  lUyricum  he 
began  his  career  of  conqueBt  over  foreign  enemies  and  his  own 
country.  He  had  before  him  a  wide  field  and  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  soldier  and  a 
general.  In  less  than  nine  years  he  reduced  the  warlike  Gauls, 
the  old  and  formidable  enemies  of  Rome,  to  abeolnte  obedience, 
&om  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  among  the 
Granls  and  by  hia  unequalled  military- ability  he  subdued  a 
country  which  comprehends  more  than  modem  France,  and  he 
plundered  it  without  mercy.  He,  who  was  poor  at  Rome  and 
a  borrower,  became  rich  enough  to  lend,  to  give,  and  to  bribe 
those  who  kept  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
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city  and  were  hie  political  ageota.  Among  othets  he  mads 
use  of  M.  Cicero  as  &r  ae  he  could,  and  he  emploj'ed  in  hia 
&rmy  Cicero's  brother  Quintns.  Those  who  would  know  what 
GrsUia  BoSered  from  Caesar  must  read  his  Commentaries,  where 
he  has  told  as  without  any  disguise  how  he  treated  a  people 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  subdue.  Id  the  midst  of  danger  and 
great  hazards  he  conducted  his  campaigns  with  a  boldneee, 
which  sometimes  appeared  rashness,  but  he  knew  his  own 
abilities  and  he  could  rely  on  the  soldiers  who  loved  him,  for 
though  his  discipline  was  strict,  he  was  hberal  to  his  men,  and 
he  spared  their  lives  whenever  it  was  prudent.  In  &ct  these 
hardy  soldiers  were  too  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  danger  when 
there  was  not  a  reasonable  certainty  of  defeating  the  Gauls. 
In  cold  and  in  heat,  in  summer  and  in  winter  when  it  was 
necessary,  Caesar  followed  the  enemy.  He  wasted  their  fields, 
he  burnt  their  houses,  he  left  them  to  perish  without  shelter 
and  without  food.  He  massacred  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
Veneti  on  a  slight  pretext,  but  he  wished  to  strike  terror  into 
the  people.  He  spared  neither  sex  nor  age:  he  sold  hia 
prisoners  as  slaves  j  and  in  one  instance  he  cut  off  the  hands 
of  men  who  resisted,  when  he  thought  that  Gallia  was  con> 
qoered  and  ought  to  acknowledge  the  defeat.  He  ouce  wrote 
to  Cicero,  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  that  he  was 
not  croel;  but  he  was  cruel  to  foreign  enemies  and  never 
spared  them  until  he  had  compelled  them  to  subnussion ;  and 
then  he  had  the  prudence  to  show  .them  that  they  would  gain 
more  by  obedi^ice  than  by  obstinate  tecostence. 

In  the  Civil  War  b.c.  49  Caesar's  conduct  was  generous : 
hia  great  good  sense  and  his  natural  mildness  of  character 
elevated  him  far  above  his  mean,  r^>aoiouB,  and  bloodttursty 
opponents.  His  treatment  of  those  whom  he  took  in  the  Civil 
'VVat  was  certainly  gnided  by  calculation  and  prudence,  for  be 
wished  to  convince  the  Romans  that  he  would  be  a  better 
master  than  Pompeius  or  any  of  his  followers;  but  still  hia 
temper,  at  least  to  his  oountrymen,  was  most  merci^  and  for- 
bearing. He  had  one  great  quality  which  commands  succeaa. 
I  do  not  remember  any  instance  in  hia  life  after  his  elevation 
to  the  consulship  in  which  he  allowed  anger  and  passion  to 
prevail  over  judgment.     He  could  overlook  faults  and  crimes 
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when  it  was  not  prudent  to  ptmish,  but  he  Hi  not  forget,  and 
when  the  time  camej  he  coald  inflict  the  penalty  which  was 
just. 

It  is  little  to  say  that  he  was  a  great  general,  that  he  was 
always  vigilant,  bold  and  even  rash  sometimes,  for  there  are 
occasions  when  a  general  moat  ran  great  risks,  and  this  was  so 
in  the  Ciril  War.  Bat  we  must  add  that  Caesar  took  great 
care  of  his  men,  that  he  looked  well  after  his  supplies,  that  be 
preferred  conquering  his  enemy  by  cutting-  off  their  food,  and 
he  tried  to  save  his  soldiers  and  defeat  the  enemy  with  the  least 
loss  to  himself,  as  a  good  general  ought  to  do.  He  endured  as 
much  as  he  required  endaraoce  from  bis  men,  and  he  ran  risks 
of  personal  danger  whenever  he  thought  that  it  was  useful. 
The  seventh  campaign  in  Gallia  is  a  lasting  monument  of  his 
great  talents  for  war  and  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
in  the  midst  of  danger.  It  is  no  great  praise  to  speak  of 
Caesar's  courage ;  and  yet  there  is  a  rare  courage  which  never 
fails,  and  Caesar  possessed  it.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  ever 
knew  fear :  the  best  proof  of  this  is  his  dealing  with  his  own 
soldiers  when  they  mutinied.  He  who  does  not  fear  death  can 
ieel  no  other  fear,  unless  he  should  fear  pain  and  disgrace, 
which  are  worse  than  death. 

Caesar,  like  some  other  Roman  generals,  was  a  man  of 
tetters,  an  excellent  orator,  and  well  versed  in  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks :  as  a  Roman  he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
law,  and  be  discharged  the  functions  of  a  judge  with  ease  and 
ability :  be  had  a  turn  for  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  for 
grammar,  and  a  universal  capacity,  except  perhaps  for  what 
we  call  philosophy,  of  which  I  find  no  exact  notice.  His 
literary  occupations  were  continued  during  his  campaigns  and 
employed  his  leisure  hours.  He  was  the  most  diligent  of 
men,  always  busy  with  something.  Cicero  gave  the  lawyer 
Trebatius  a  letter  of  introdnctioo  to  Caesar  during  the  Gallic 
campaign  and  asked  him  to  find  some  employment  for  the 
man.  Caesar  relied  kindly,  and  said  that  he  was  not  yet  very 
well  acquainted  with  Trebitins,  for  he  was  too  busy,  but  he 
expected  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  bim  better. 
Caesar  had  men  of  letters  about  him  during  his  campaigns, 
and  we  suppose  that  be  relieved  the  dulnese  of  winter  quarters 
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with  their  society  and  cooTersatioD.  He  kept  two  tables,  at 
one  of  which  he  entertained  bia  principal  oflScere,  and  his 
Greek  friends ;  at  the  otherj  distingoisbed  Romans  who  might 
be  visitiiig  him  or  travelling,  and  the  provincials  of  high  rank. 
He  must  have  had  plenty  to  do  in  looking  after  his  com- 
missariat, raising  money  and  tnx^a  among  his  Gallic  allies, 
forming  bis  plans  and  corresponding  with  his  friends  in  Rome. 
Bat  be  found  leisure  to  write  also  the  history  of  his  campaigne, 
to  which  he  gave  the  modest  title  of  Commentarii.' 

Caesar's  Commentaries  are  a  manual  for  a  general,  the  best 
that  was  ever  written.  Many  commanders  have  had  their 
favourite  books.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  was  always 
reading  Xenopbon.  Napoleon  in  bis  captivity  at  St.  Helens 
dictated  to  Marchand  his  remarks  on  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
"The  late  marshal  Stroazi,"  says  Montaigne,*  "who  took 
Caesar  for  his  model,  without  doubt  made  the  beet  choice,  for 
in  tmth  Caesar's  book  ought  to  be  the  manual  of  eveiy  general, 
as  it  is  the  true  and  sovereign  example  of  the  military  art ;  and 
God  knows  besides  with  what  grace  and  with  what  beauty  he 
has  set  off  this  rich  material,  with  a  manner  of  expression  so 
pure,  so  delicate  and  so  perfect  that;  to  my  taste  there  are  no 
writings  in  the  world  which  can  be  compared  with  his  in  this 
respect." 

Cicero'  says  that  Caesar  spoke  Latin  perhaps  best  of  all  the 
Roman  orators.  He  characterizes  his  Commentarii  by  com- 
paring the  style  to  a  beautiful  lignre,  naked,  erect,  graceful, 
and  divested  of  all  ornament.  This  description  is  perfectly 
true.  He  also  says,  "but  while  Caesar's  design  was  that 
others  might  have  something  to  their  hand,  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  write  history,  perhaps  he  has  accommodated  the  triflers  who 
shall  attempt  to  ornament  his  matter  after  the  fashion  of  those 
who  use  the  curling  irons  for  the  hair :  he  has  certainly  deterred 
all  men  of  sound  judgment  from  writing,  for  in  history  there 

*  So  th«7  are  lumed  bj  Cicero,  ilio  in  tbe  Prefkce  to  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Qallic  War,  ind  hj  Snetonins.  They  are  oamed  bj  Stnbo  tnitrifiKTa,  and  bj 
Uie  OnA  tnuulator  of  lb«  Qallic  War  iMniinHiomiiiara.  I1atareli(C>enr,  c.  22) 
nanica  them  /^/itpOu,  and  be  clearl;  mcatia  tbe  ComiBMitMiea.  Comfara  the 
QaUio  War,  ir.  2. 

*  Hontugne,  Eamii,  Utts  ii.  diap.  U,  ed.  C.  Loaaadre. 
■  Brntoi,  c  72, 76. 
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JB  noOang  more  agreeable  fbaa  brevity  aocomp&nied  witli 
simplicity  and  cleamess."  ForttmatcJj  Caesar's  writiDgs  hare 
escaped  the  bad  luck  of  being  converted  into  a  history  by  an 
ancient  historian.  It  would  be  equally  unlucky  if  the  plain 
simple  narratives  of  the  Gallie  War  and  the  Civil  War  should 
be  presented  by  a  modem  historian  in  a  modem  dress,  deco- 
rated with  red  and  white,  and  with  a  tonch  fiom  the  curling 
irons. 

MontEUgne  in  his  chapter  on  books  (ii.  10)  says,  "The  only 
good  histories  are  those  which  have  been  written  by  men  who 
directed  the  aEEura  of  which  they  write,  or  who  took  a  part  in 
them,  or  at  least  have  had  tiie  good  luck  to  direct  other  a&irs 
of  the  same  kind."  He  speaks  of  a  class  of  historians  who 
spoil  everything,  who  wonld  chew  the  morsels  for  us,  who 
asamne  to  judge  and  consequently  to  bend  the  history  to  their 
own  will.  Bnt  at  the  same  time  he  allows  that  there  are  good 
historians  who  are  able  to  sdect  what  is  worth  being  known, 
who  can  judge  of  two  reports  which  is  the  more  probable ;  who 
from  the  condition  of  princes  and  their  humours  deduce  their 
counsels  and  assign  to  them  appropriate  words ;  they  have  a 
right  to  assnme  authority  to  regulate  our  belief,  but  certainly 
this  belongs  only  to  a  few. — When  Cicero  {Ad  Fam,  v.  12) 
asked  Lucceius  to  write  the  history  of  his  consulship,  be  pro- 
mised to  snpply  him  with  all  the  matter  (commentarii  remm 
omnium].  We  know  what  he  wanted,  a  Boman  history  as  he 
conceived  the  thing,  a  rhetorical  work.  Of  all  the  men  in  the 
world  Cicero  would  have  written  the  worst  history,  thongh  he 
oonld  write  a  simple  narrative  wonderfully  well  when  he  chose. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  book  I  have  stated 
Thomas  Hobbes*  notion  of  historical  writing  as  be  explains  it 
in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Thncydides.* 

*  We  hare  in  modem  times  mttnj  Bpecimens  of  bistorical  writing,  uid  lonie 
of  tbem  verj  goad,  Othen  ure  very  bod.  Wa  hare  alto  taaoj  biatorical  dii- 
•ertatioiu  or  euays  on  variona  hiatoricil  matten,  nliicti  in  tbmr  nature  ara 
different  rrom  what  we  ma;  name  umpl;  Hislmy;  and  manj  of  tliew  writing* 
are  exoellent  and  moat  instnictiTe. 

Lingard'a  remark*  (Hiitory  of  England,  FreliminMy  Notice,  ed.  ZSMif  "  on 
that  which  bai  been  oalled  tlie  philosophy  of  hintarj,  bnt  mig-ht  with  more  pro- 
priety he  termed  the  philoaophy  of  romance  "  are  itrongly  ezprewd ;  bat  thej 
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Caesar's  bnBinesB  wasthenarratiTeof  hiecampugiiB,  andbe 
has  omitted  Qearlj  everything  which  did  not  belong  to  hia 
purpose.  Yet  even  Caesar  baa  added  something  to  hie  work, 
which  is  of  the  ebantcter  of  a  dissertation  or  episode,  as  in  his 
chapters  on  Britannia,  and  on  the  customs  and  chanuster  of  the 
Galli,  and  oo  the  German  nations.  He  might  have  told  us  a 
great  deal  more  that  we  ehoold  have  been  glad  to  Icnow  about 
Gi^lia  and  the  people,  but  this  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  hia  book  or  the  man's  severe  taste.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  both  in  the  Gallic  War  and  particularly  in  the 
Civil  War  Caesar  has  omitted  many  things  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  tell  the  world.  In  the  Gallic  War  he  has  not  men- 
tioned the  conference  at  Luca  (vol.  iv.  p.  133).  It  was  indeed 
no  part  of  his  Gallic  campaign,  but  it  was  an  important  fact 
in  the  history  of  his  designs  upon  bis  own  country.  In  the 
Civil  War  (B.  C.  i.  33)  he  has  not  told  us  that  he  seized  the 
money  in  the  Boman  treasury,  which  Fompeius  had  left  thero 
when  he  fied  from  Rome.  He  has  however  informed  us  of  a 
mode  of  raising  money  during  the  Gallic  war,  which  he  per- 
haps often  used.  When  he  massacred  the  Senate  of  the  Veneti, 
he  sold  the  peoplej  and  in  another  case  (B.  C.  ii.  33)  he  sold 
in  one  day  53,000  prisoners  to  the  dealers  who  followed  the 
army.  We  could  not  expect  that  he  woald  tell  na  of  all  the 
ways  of  getting  money  which  he  employed,  as  Suetonius  does, 
who  charges  him  with  plundering  the  Gallic  temples  of  their 
wealth  and  offerings,  and  sacking  the  towns  of  Gallia,  He 
collected  immense  sums  of  money  in  Gallia,  which  he  used  for 
hia  ware,  and  for  the  purpose  of  building  at  Some,  buying  the 
support  of  partisans,  rewarding  his  soldiers  and  furthering  hia 
ambitious  designs.  He  did  not  admit  the  maxim  that  money 
makes  the  nerves  of  war,  nor  men  either :  men  helped  to  get 
money,  and  money  helped  to  maintain  men.  It  is  clear  from 
all  his  life  after  he  became  proconsul  of  Gallia  that  he  was  the 
most  unscrupulous  money 'Collector  that  was  ever  at  the  bead 
of  an  army ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Fompeius  he  enriched  him- 
self and  his  friends  by  confiscating  the  property  of  those  who 
had  been  hia  greatest  enemies.* 

'  SuetoD.  CacsRT,  c.  &4. 
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Asinias  Follio  "  thinks  that  tfie  Commentarii  of  Caesar  were 
written  with  little  care  aod  do  exact  regard  to  truth,  since 
Caesar  for  the  most  part  inconsiderately  grave  credit  to  what 
was  done  by  others,  and  as  to  his  own  sets  either  purposely  or 
from  defect  of  memory  stated  tiiem  inaccurately ;  and  he  thinks 
that  Caesar  would  have  written  them  over  s^in  and  corrected 
them ;"  if  he  had  lived,  I  sappose.  The  best  answer  to  Pollio 
is  a  study  of  Caesar's  books.  Caesar  must  have  received  the 
report  of  what  was  done  by  others,  Galba  for  instance,  P. 
Craesne,  and  Labienos,  from  these  commanders.  Now  the 
account  of  what  these  generals  did  is  particularly  clear  as  to 
circumstance,  time,  and  place.  Caesar's  narrative  of  Curio's 
defeat  in  Africa,  whoever  furnished  the  report,  is  told  well, 
with  great  impartiality,  and  with  a  generoue  regard  to  the  on- 
fortunate  young  oommandcr  whose  rashness  cost  him  his  life, 
and  caused  Caesar  great  trouble.  Caesar's  own  acts  are  told 
in  the  simplest  form  without  any  exaggeration.  He  reports 
his  own  losses  and  defeats,  and  he  who  has  followed  him  over 
any  part  of  the  ground  which  he  describes,  knows  that  he  has 
marked  the  places  so  clearly  that  you  know  them  as  soon  aa 
you  see  them.  Caesar  instead  of  being  careless  was  most 
diligent  and  exact,  and  his  own  work  is  an  evidence  of  his 
veracity.  How  could  Caesar  have  corrected  his  campaigns,  if 
cither  purposely  or  from  defect  of  memory  be  bad  stated  them 
inaccurately  ?  If  he  pmrposely  had  stated  them  inaccurately, 
what  should  have  induced  him  to  correct  that  which  he  had 
purposely  stated  falsely ;  and  how  would  defect  of  memory  be 
improved  by  the  lapse  of  time?  Pollio  in  this  attack  on 
Caesar's  accuracy  and  veracity  has  been  follotved  by  some 
modern  crities,  but  they  have  had  their  answer;  and  tJie 
Commentarii  on  the  Gallic  war  still  remain  a  monument  of 
Caesar's  abiliiy,  veracity,  and  good  taste ;  a,book  dull  enough 
to  boys,  if  masters  will  not  sufficiently  explain  it  by  making 
their  pupils  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country,* 
and  tiresome  to  all  readers  who  will  not  take  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  understand  it.     Among  ihe  great  number  of  illustrious 

*  I  ny  QotbiDg  hero  of  the  booki  on  the  Civil  War,     I  faiTe  ipolcen  of  then 
>lie«df  (pp.  1, 2,  and  in  mauj  other  pUc«s).   Thej  rtb  not  a  fit  latfject  for  boji 
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Boholftrs  whose  names  are  known,  I  have  found  few  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  first  of  Homan  writers. 

The  two  roads  to  distinction  at  Borne  were  oratory  and 
military  ability;  and  Caesar  was  both  a  soldier  and  an  orator. 
Quintilian  *  says  "  that  if  Caesar  bad  devoted  himself  to  the 
Forum  only,  uo  other  Boman  orator  could  have  been  named 
as  a  rival  to  Cicero :  he  possessed  so  much  force,  such  acute- 
nesB,  and  liveliness,  that  it  appears  that  he  spoke  with  the 
same  energy  with  which  he  fought,  and  his  oratory  waa 
adorned  with  a  wonderful  elegance  of  language  to  which  he 
gave  particular  attention,"  His  first  oration,  which  was 
against  Cn.  Dolabella,  who  was  charged  with  the  oSiance  of 
Bepetandae  in  Macedonia,  was  spoken  when  Caesar  was  still 
a  very  young  mau  (vol.  ii.  p.  444).  Dolabella  was  acquitted, 
but  Caesar's  prosecution  was  the  foundation  of  his  reputation 
as  an  orator.  Caesar's  orations  were  not  collected  by  himself, 
and  though  they  were  extant,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  long 
after  his  death,  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  The  speechj 
which  Sallustiufl  (Catil,  c.  61)  attributes  to  Caesar  when  he 
spoke  of  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators  in  B.C.  63,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  historian's  own  composition  (voL  iii. 
p.  833).  There  seem  to  have  been  orations  attributed  to 
Caesar  which  were  not  genuine;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Octavianos  Augustas  as  to  the  speeches  to  his  soldiers  in  the 
second  Spanish  war,  of  which  there  were  two  extant.  If  this 
were  true,  falsification  began  early.  There  are  a  few  short 
addresses  of  Caesar  to  his  men  in  the  Commentaries.  The 
titles  of  his  orations  and  the  few  fragments  of  them  have  been 
collected  by  H.  Meyer  (OratArum  Bomanorum  Fragmenta, 
1842). 

During  his  campaigns  Caesar  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  his  friends  in  Borne ;  and  in  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Appian,  there  were 
extant  letters  of  Caesar  to  Cicero,  and  to  others  about  bis 
private  affairs.  All  the  letters  are  lost  except  the  few  which 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cicero's  letters.  Some  of 
these  letters  are  good  examples  of  Caesar's  brief,  rapid,  and 

»  10,  1,  114. 
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forcible  style.  Plinins  the  elder  reports  *  that  he  was  bccus- 
tomed,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  write  and  read  at  the  same 
time,  to  dictate  and  to  listen ;  to  dictate  four  letters  at  a  time 
to  iiis  copyists^  or,  if  he  was  not  employed  about  other  things, 
even  seven."  This  seems  rather  extravagant.  There  were 
also  extant  in  the  time  of  Suetonius,  Caesar's  reports  or 
letters  to  the  Senate,  which  it  is  said  that  be  was  the  first 
who  wrote  on  pages  and  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  book 
(memorialis  libelli),  thonghithad  been  the  practice  of  consnla 
and  generals  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  writing  ma- 
teriaL 

Caesar's  work  entitled  Antieato  or  Anticatones,  the  attack 
OD  Cato,  who  killed  himself  in  Utica,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned {p.  410). 

Caesar  wrote  also  two  books,  entitled  De  Analogia  ad  M. 
Cioeronem,  or  as  Cicero  terms  it "  de  ratione  Latine  loqnendi," 
a  treatise  on  Latin  grammar.  His  taste  in  writing  was  pore 
and  simple,  and  the  loss  of  this  work  is  a  matter  for  r^:fet 
He  wrote  this  work,  as  Suetonius  says,  during  the  Gallic  war, 
when  he  used  to  cross  the  Alps  northwards  after  holding  his 
courts  in  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

Caesar,  who  was  Fontifex  Maximtts  and  used  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  subjects  that  he  was  employed  about,  wrote 
Libri  Auspiciorum,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  mentioned. 
Perhaps  the  Augnralia  is  only  another  name  for  the  same 
work.  Suetonius  also  speaks  of  a  treatise  entitled  Divinatio 
(Caesar,  c.  55). 

A  treatise  on  Astronomy  is  mentioned  by  Maciobius  ( Saturn. 
i.  16],  to  which  the  elder  Flinius  (18.  c.  26  &«.)  also  n&n. 
Caesar  had  paid  some  attention  to  astronomy,  which  his 
reformation  of  the  Calendar  proves. 

Caesar  also  wrote  some  poems,  when  he  was  young,  of  whioh 
are  mentioned  "Laadee  Henmlis,"  and  a  tragedy  named 
"Oedipus."  He  also  wrote  a  poem  named  "Iter"  or  the 
Journey,  when  he  was  going  from  Rome  into  Hispania 
Ulterior  in  the  last  Spanish  war. 

Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  ix,  16)  speaks  of  OMsar's  collection  of 

'  PliiuiM,  H.  N.  17.  c  26. 
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good  Bayiii^  ander  the  name  of '  Airo^irfitara,  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  work  which  Suetonius  names  Dicta  Collectanea, 
though  he  seems  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  youthful  work ;  and 
he  adds  that  Augnstus  in  the  very  short  and  simple  letter, 
which  he  wrot«  to  Pompeins  Macer,  to  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted the  arrangement  of  the  libraries  in  Borne,  would  not 
allow  the  Laudes  Herculis,  the  Oedipus,  and  the  Dicta  Collec- 
tanea to  be  published.  But  Cicero's  letter  proves  that  Caesar 
was  still  adding  to  his  collection  in  b.  c.  46. 

The  fragments  of  Caesar's  works  are  collected  in  Oudendorp's 
edition  of  Caesar  (voL  ii.  S89). 
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Canvaaaing,  Letter  on,  bj  Q.  Ooera,  iiL 


Capital    charge^    BtKnau    i 
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CartM,  C.  Puirini,  ccnnl.  B.0. 130,  LSSO. 
Chibo,  Cn.  Fi^iria^  ooniiil,  s.o.  118,  i. 

S48. 
Carbo,  Cn.  Ptfiiriiu,  ooonil  B.O.  86,  iL 

818.  aSB;  death  tH,  iL  861. 
8B0. 

i.  19. 

CktnntM  (Cburtrai),  It.  81S.  8S2. 
Cupatent  i.  15. 
Curiou,  ii.  UO. 
Cuta^0TCklpe,L81;  1.890. 
OtiVbxft,  DtrtrnetiaQ  of,  ■  mamonble 

apocb,  i.  1;  torritorr  at,  L  S76;  rt- 

Aoied  bj  Uunr,  t.  427. 
CMtrian  8c^  T.  4£8. 
Ountoridw  IiUndi.  ii.  13B. 
Cunoi  Lanoinat,  L.,  IMtetof  tn  Oallia, 

iLl. 
Clival  Looginni,  C,  with  H.  Ctimdi 

in  tlw  Futhian  war,  iT.  868 ;  lepeli 
"     -     ■"■  ■  ■.  406;  T.  aSO.SSS; 


CudTeUanniu,  ir.  207. 

Cutor,  T.  428. 

Cutn,  Conulni,  v.  81. 

CktiUoa,  h.  SetpoM,  Cha^e  agunit, 
ii.  860)  ohtnoto  vt,  iU.  228;  Tonth 
<rf',  Ui.  826;  medi  of,  amndii^  to 
Ballort,  Ui.  881 ;  defbitcd  in  tiw  cm. 
nlir  elMtka,  iii.  STB;  drinn  fttxu 
Borne,  iU.  2M ;  join*  Hanliu,  iii.  299  i 
coQllDracy  of,  iii.  196,  301 1  death 
of,  iii.  861. 

Cato,  H.  Porciiia,  the  ceium',  1.  S2. 


I  with  Catilina,  iii.  844; 
inpoMl  the  tribnne  Q.  Hetellni 
Nepo,  iii.   868;  eent  to  Cypnu  to 

IT.  79;  Cato  and  hii  «r%  Harcia,  it. 

417;  killi'himMlf  in  UUca,  t.  860. 
Cato,  C.  Pordoi,  L  887,  847. 
Cato,  L.    Porcio*,  aoninl,  Defeat  and 

death  of,  ii  806. 
Cato,  or  Scato,  VeWna,  ii.  ISO. 
Catognatn*,    chief    of  tha  AUobrogei, 


Caoca,  Maaucie  at,  i.  16. 
CdiM,  iii.  468,  478. 
CdtiLeri,  L  6. 

Cenaorinna  on  Intercalation,  it.  400. 
Oenfon,  Bomau,  i.  62,  81^  81S,  246. 
Cennu,  i.  61,  6S,  111,  214^  248,  887, 
ii.  264. 


CentamTiri,  ii.  428. 

Centnria  Pnwnfp^Ta,  i.  864. 

Centnriae,  L  186,  iL  418. 

C^luanii,  ii.  299. 

Ceraa;,   near  MaWhanam,  Battle  at, 

iT.4S. 
Cetbcgw,  P.,  ii.  886,  iii.  9,  307,  818; 

death  of,  iii.  BGl. 
Cetntae,  t.  47. 

C^Temiea,  Cumu  <mmm  the,  it.  891. 
Cbaeroneia,  iL  2M. 
Chara,  a  loot  nud  fbr  bread,  t.  166. 
C5cero,  M.  Tulliiu,  ii.  S7B. 
(Sottoontfae  Qiaodil,  L  289;  on  Sol- 

{ndn*  ontoiy,  iL  217 )  on  Fofopom 

andCaeMr.T.10,11,18. 
GoBto  AdeaiM  SmXom  Roadnt,  IL  382. 
CiMTO  tnTeb  for  iapMT«nunt,  n.  890; 

■peech  pro  Himaa,  iii.  808. 
Cicero,  Letter*  of,  daring  eiile,  iiL  467. 
CSoero'i  oratioa*  aoaimt  Verre^  iiL  68  ; 

prowCDtiOD  of  VefTCB,  iii.  66. 
Ciccro'i  caoTaM  for  the  Comolahip,  iiL 


1  of   P. 


CioBRi  againit  the  I^nd    ] 

SeniDoB  RnUni,  iiL  S42. 
Ooero  defmdi  CmtmUoi,  iii.  Ill;  da. 

fendi   Cloenting,   iii.    148;    defeode 

Catifina,  iiL  287;  defend*  L.  BoKJsa 

Otho,  iii.  261;  dtfteda  Tadnioi,  It. 

278;  defend*  Deiotara*,  t.  428. 
Cioen^  Attempt  to  mnrder,  iiL  284. 
(Seero'aflnt  oiathui  agidnit  Catilina,  iiL 

286;  8nd,tu.  295;  fed,  iiL  817 ;  4th, 

iiL  841. 
Cioeni'*  qwech  agafaut  FUrini*  Agrarian 

I^w,  iii.  896 ;  ipaeoh  for  Ligaiini,  t. 

882. 
Cicero  leaTea  Borne.  iiL  4C6. 
Cioero,  Attempla  to  natore.  It.  74. 
Cicero'*  reatoratioo,  iv.  86. 
Cioero**  def^noe  of  Q.  Koadvi,  iii.  64; 

defenoe  of  Seating  iv.  126. 
Cicero,  letter  to  Lmtoln*  of,  It.  184. 
Cioero'*  epeach  ibr  L.  Comelina  Ballni*, 

iT.  144. 


Cicero  dected  Aafpir,  It.  286. 
Cioero  in  CiUcdia,  It.  399, 406. 
Cie«ro'*  lettor*  to  'Hro,  It.  429. 
Cioero'*  interriew  with  Caeaar  at  For- 

Cioero  jcrins  Pompeliu  at  DrTTfaadinni, 

T.  121. 
(Seen)  at  Bmndlaiimi,  t.  801. 
(Scero  dirorcea  Terentia,  t,  407. 
Cicero  *Ma*auiated,  t.  465. 
<3c«ro,  Q(iinUiB,depetUioneC(HiniUtn*, 
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ambri,  LMS;  U.  4S. 

Cingetorii,  iv.  SOO. 

Ciniu,  CornsUcu,  pimelor,  v.  ill%. 

Cituw,  L.  ComcliBi,  conial,  il.  2S9 ;  ia- 

imrection  onder,  !i.  t86;  dMtb  ot, 

iL8l4. 
CSM  ■*•  S40; 

CIrtt,  Battle  aemi,  i.  390,  4S7,  479. 
Citiumhlp,  Bomui,  iv,  146 ;  bow  ac- 

qoind,  lU.  180. 
ClMNi,i.]S6. 
Claopatn,  v.  886 ;  mtorad  to  power,  v. 

27a  Wl. 
Cleopatra  and  Caenr,  v.  MS. 
CUntM^  i.  1X9. 
Cla«k,  ^laiiiah,  i.  17. 
CktdiiH,   P,    Kaiidal    with    Pompua, 

CaMar*!  wife,  iii.  878. 
Cloditu,  P.,  Adaption  of,  iiL  411, 
dodina.  P.,  and  Cicero,  iii.  444. 
Clodioa,  Pompeiiii.  and  Cicero,  It.  71. 
Clodiui,  P.,  SUoU  of,  IT.  99. 
Clodina,  P.,  iT.  188. 
aodioi.  P.,  Death  of,  ir.  287,  It.  3GS. 
aodini.  A..  T.  174. 
Clodini  Seitni,  iiL  44S, 
Cohon  Pnuitoria,  ii.  SO, 
Cohon,  ii.  24. 
Orim,  Oetan.  iii.  128. 
CoU^ia,  iii.  214. 
Coll^  Clodioa'  Bill  on.  Ui.  417. 
ColUne  Gate,  Battle  befine,  iL  850. 
Cdooia  I^tina,  i.  242 ;  ii.  179. 
Cokmiae  Bonunae,  i.  14%  £48, 
Coloniae,  I«tinaa,  ii.  179, 
Cominii,  iii.  110. 
CoDiitia    Ceotoriata,  i.  268,    186,    U. 

402. 
Comitia  Tribnta,  iL  402,  407. 
Cotata,  iv.  169,  842,  890;  attempt  to 

kill.  iT.  879. 
CmnmageDe,  Kingdom  of,  iii.  170. 
ComnwrduiD,  i.  1S6, 176. 
Conidtalitu  Lndi,  iU.  44£. 
Comnm,  dow  Como,  iii.  483, 
Connaeorii,  in  Heradea,  iii.  79. 
Connntanm,  i.  ISG,  176. 
Conqneet,  Soman,  of  Italj,  BSbct  of,  i, 

178, 
Conicriplion,  Bomao,  i.  12. 
Cooddiiia,  C  T.  Sl&j  mn 

864. 

CoDsidiiu,  P.,  IT.  14. 
Conaidtni,   Q.,   the   money-lender,  iii. 


281. 


1  (Cirta),  i. 


Conatitntioii,  Bonwn,  L 140. 

Cotuoli,  ArrMt  of,  bj  tribnni  plebi),  L 

12,  71,  192 ;  re-elecUon  of,  i.  86. 
Conb^Tallation  and  CiroamTallation,  i. 

96,  T.  168. 
Contrabia,  i.  66,  ii.  468,  466. 
CanTcntna  Joridid,  ii.  818. 
Connetotltuui,iT.  806,  810. 
Ce-optatio,  i,  60. 
CoiMvinm,  iii,  123. 
Cordaba,  Foundation  of,  L  9 ;  rerdt  at, 

T.  !8G;  captore  of,  T.  400. 
CorintUan  Brmaea,  i.  63. 
Corinth,  coki*ui«d  W  Caeear,  t.  487. 
Cornelia,  motlwr  of  the  GtaecU,  i.  126, 

290:  letten  of,  1.251^890. 
Comelii,  The,  ^  S65. 
Comelina,  C.,  Billa  <<  iiL  106. 
Comifldna,  Q.,  t.  282. 
Correna,  it.  871,  378. 
Cotia,  C.  Anrelina,  ii.  146,  168,  S.?] 

deeUi  of,  iL  447, 
Cotta,  L.  Aaronenleina,  It.  194. 
Cotta,  L.  Anrelitu,  Law  of,  ill.  68. 
Cotni,  It.  806,  884. 
Craanu,  L.  Lidnim,  tbs  onlor,  i.  820^ 

824^  842 ;  iL  a,  SB,  127 ;  Mjle  o^  U. 

91 ;  u.  146  ;  daaUi  of,  ii.  1G7. 
Cnama,   H.    Lidnini,    iii.    40,    401; 


with  MMU^rac^.  iiL    824;  defeated 

br  Om  Furtbiani,  iv.  266 ;  death  o( 

IT.  267. 
Craaaoi  Modaaul,  P.   Tririnint,  killed 

1.  206,  207. 
CttMiu,  P.,  iv.  106, 116 ;  death  of.  It. 

283. 
Ciaatinn^  t.  206 ;  Death  of,  *.  210. 
Crete,  Invaaion  trf,  bjr  Q,  Hetdlna  Cre- 

tioQi,  UL 104;  a  Boman  ProviDoe,  m. 

128. 
Criminal  Law  at  Kome,  i.  21. 
CritogMtss,  Speech  of.  It.  348. 
CrMa.eiaminaUon  of  a  witneai^  I,  92. 
Crneltr  and  arrogance,  Boman,  i.  264. 
Cnudt7.  Boman,  i.  42,  46, 121. 
ColtiTatora,  SmaU,  i.  172. 
Canobdlinna,  Odd  ooini  of,  It.  191. 
Curio,  tbo  aan.  It.  892 1  in  Africa,  t. 

80;  addren   to  hii  addiera,  v.  86; 

defeated  and  killed,  t.  98. 
Coriiu,  Manioc  Cau  of,  iL  183. 
Carina  Vibini,  t,  8L 
Cjnu,  Kver,  ii).  167. 
Cjmen%  Siage  al,  iiL  11. 
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Dunophniu,  dn^ 


r.LllS. 


i«r,  nw  Utli  of,  iiL  BBS. 
Da)iintiri,LH;  U.41& 
Dccmiw,  iL  4SS. 
DeditieU,  iT.  18. 
DdoUnu,  T.  J7B,  aes,  UB. 
DelmktM.    A*  DaluMtaa. 
IMo,  tnd*  of,  i.  fiS. 
Dtmarini,  Bcrtontiaa   to   fan*  w«Iglit 

ofth^  u.  SGI. 
Depwtatio,  ii.  4SL 
DUioi,  T.,  ii  Ua,  1S8. 
Didhu,  T.  867 ;  Ub  in  Uttl^  T.  40S. 
Dioaona,  iL  76,  tW,  IGft 
Kan  CiMiiii  Coceeiauiu,  ilL  116,  180 ; 
on  Cioan^  iu.  449;  <«  Cn.  Fompmoa, 
It.  147;  on tiie  Putiiiu^  ir.  866. 
Dioo,  to  Academidao,  ir.  JS>. 
DlwiidiiM  {u  the  tmj  vida  Sdpio  in 
Spain,    L     88 ;  in  tba   imif  nndar 
Sotonu,  i.  896 ;  in  the  Afiican  umj 
nnder  HateUoi.  L  4Uk 
Dlviei^  Ir.  9. 
DiTiliHetu,  IT.  11. 
Don,   nippoMd  to  hara  bean  ti*ed  in 

war,  L  814. 
DohbeUa,  P.  CorneHiu,  t.    Ofi,    SOI. 

46S. 
DoniUni  Atotolwrbin.  L.,  it.  176, 860. 

T.  »i  darth  ot  T.  Ell. 
Donithu  AbtDobwbM,  Cn,l>w  of.ii.  S7, 

40i  iLSTS. 
Domitini  CnMnni,  Cn.,  t.  lEO,  £78. 
IhnnititM,  Cn„  i.  312,  SIS. 
I>nppMi,iT.  8SS,8S7. 
Draida  in  Oallia,  iiL  471. 
I>rainii,  H.  Lirim,  tribnna  and  eoDtal, 

i.  274k  276.  849,  874. 
Druiu,  H.  LJTini,  th«  acn,  tribnna  ii. 


i08. 

Doplex  Aciea,  t.  ISl. 
Dnraliiu,  it.  SSO. 
Dnrean  da  la  Malle  on  the  alna  popn- 

UtJOQ  of  Itid;,  i.  les. 
Dnnnmri  Fardn^itmia,  SL  424. 
Djrrtiachiani,  Blgekads    of  PciBipaiai 

near,  t.  IBS,  169. 


Egni,  T.  176. 

I^ypt,  Boman  million  to,  i.  68. 
Ejectmenta,  I«nd,  i.  172, 174. 
ElaTar  (AUer),  Cmmi  emmm  the,  It. 
806. 


Bk^ttDt*  tn  Noodfa, «.»«. 
Bporadortz,  It.  811. 
Eqnitei,  L  187,  364,  MS. 
Kqnitiiu,  L.,  U.  109. 
E^artnls,  lUTe-bDMei^  1. 16S.  t.  188. 
Enmoua  of  Pargamnm,  i.  809. 
£anon^  Sialian  lUr^  L  117;  dntb  oT, 
124. 


ETidenca  at  triala,  ii 
Evoea»,  It.  83S. 
Exile,  ILlOa 


Fuim^  C,  Tba  Canintaa 

iT.SSB. 

Fabioi  Hadrianoa,  C,  iL  S39. 
Fabini  Uaiimna,  Q.  t.  408, 406,  4U. 
Fabioa  Maamna  Aemilianoi,  Q^  oOMo], 

B.0. 146,  in  Spain,  i.  82.  8B. 
FaUna  H>ziniDaAeoiilianiii,Q.,tlMaDii, 

eonanl,  B.a  Ul,  L  812 ;  deteta  the 

MobroRM.  i.  «6. 
Falnna,  Haiimoi  Sernlianiu  Q.,  L  40. 
Fabri,  ii.  19. 
Fabricitu,  Q.,  iT,  86. 
Falbiie,  CaeMr'a  eaptnra  of  fort  at,  ir. 

68. 
Familia,  181. 

FanatDi  Snlla  mDrdsred,  t.  864 
FaTonini,  H.  t.  161. 
Fawn  of  Sertorini,  ii.  463,  469. 
Febrnarj  at  Borne,  TOgae**  month,  ir. 

871. 
Falicita*,  or  Qeod  Fortiuuv  temple  ti,  L 

1&68;t.  870. 
ElmbiianniTdanFIaocwiLSOe]  deatk 

of,  iL  814. 
Fire  at  Boma,  i.  434. 
tlecoa,  ii.  106. 
Flaoena,  U.  Fulrini,  i.  341,  S77.  281. 


FlaTiDa,L. 

Flonia,  cbantcter  of,  i.  33,  Ul. 

Forma  (plan)  of  land.  L  146. 

Fortnna,  ii.  81. 

Freedom  of  apeeeh  and  of  printing.  L 

189. 
FngcUaa,  rarolt  of,  i.  248. 
Fronahfdm,  i.  106. 
Frontdnui,  at^le  of,  i.  73;  IL  78;  on 

tba  battle  of  OTchomennB,  iL  30O. 
Fmmentnm  Aeitimatnm,  ill.  69. 
iii.  69. 
plot,  iiL  886. 
FolTioi  Nobilior,  Q.,  in  Bpain,  i.  4. 
Funeral   orationi   in   boDonr  of  Scai^O 

Arrieanoi  minor,  i.  229. 
Fnndi  Facti,  ii.  199. 
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OuntiDB.  A,  uL  114,  AGS;  S^tiu 
omsditian  mtitt,  ir.  186;  gota  into 
exOciT.SSl)  T.  2tB. 

aabfainu.aipilo,iiL»)e;  death  o^  UL 
Wtl. 

awl«i,orCbdi&LiSi  t.  76. 
Qmlba,  Ber.  Snlpidoi,  L  19,  S7,  111. 
Gmlba,  Ser.  Sulplcini,  legatiu  of  CMMff 

ID  0>lli>,(eDt  (gabuittbeyengriaDd 

Sednni,  Iv,  67. 
Oalli,  iiL  467,  470. 
Oallia,  L  BOI;  iiL  4S0;  tlw  ivrolt  «t, 

iv.  187!  the  >tat«  of,  i*.  889. 
Qallia,  Qiadc  Mttlematt*  io,  i.  807. 
Qallia  Gomita  a—ignial  to  Ctatr,  ]il. 

4S2. 
GUlie  toirn  walK  ir-  801. 


Qeoabam,  Hanacre  at,  bjr  Cmmt,  ir. 

288. 
Qaigotii,  iv.  807. 
Ocnnui  nuumer  U  tAHag.  ir.  89. 
QUbrio,  If.  AcflitM,  TiL  66. 100. 
OUdiaton,  iiL  Slj  aohool  atOapoifiB', 

84]  CScero'i  montiDo  of,  82. 84. 
Onipho,  Anlcadoi,  a  rhetcridao,  UL 14S. 
Oold  finud  b;  the  SalMd,  L  66. 
Oold-diut  fband  in  rirei^  iiL  160; 
Oomphi,  Chiton  of, ' 
OraoaU,  Staf 


:Undi.  2 
,  SS2>  in 


i.  23G,  261.271,272, 
281,  sis,  SS2>  in  Sai^nii,  i.  244] 
ontorr  of.  L  tee,  no,  261,  269; 
death  of,  i.  2BS. 

Oracchni,  H.  Sempnmiiu,  L  77.  187, 
169,  168;  fbUowed  by  the  rabble, 
i.  194;  ipeechgiof,  L  178, 19t]  d«th 
of,  I  109. 

Giatidianiu,  Harini,  li.  251 ;  torture  of^ 

iLseo. 

OrMiiktid  Scriptoree,  i.  142. 


Hafpt  lalandi^  u.  461. 

Hait>^,lt.22. 

HelTstii,  IT.  1 ;    migration  of  th^  iiL 

477;ceDnuoftbe,iT.  19. 
HdTia  kiOad  bj  ligbtDiag,  L  B87. 
Heona,  or  Sniia,  in  Sidlj,  i.  124. 
Heracha,  riega  of,  iiL  90,  78. 
Hen^nlau  Ffmat,  iv.  !S. 
Herenniiu,  C.  and  F.  Clodiiu,  iiL  894. 
Henninii  aobdoed  br  Caeur, '" 
Hiempnl,  aon  of  Hic~ 

of,f.  8S9. 
Bi«»[aa1,  king  of  If  nmidia, 


i.  S78. 


mrtioi,  T.  U0. 

"Uirtoinde  Cter."  lU.  486]  ir.  2,  7, 

10, 41, 112,  1S8,  Ul.  M6,  819, 830. 

887,446. 
Hiitoi?,  PrthM,  rd.  L  and  T.  474 
Hiiiolgini,  ii.  407. 
HortenHne.Iivii.88S. 
Horteiuiiui,  Q.,  Fint  (neeoh  of,  iL  127; 

defenoe  of  P.  BoUabj,  iiL8e7i  nar- 

riage  <rith  Xareia,  ir.  447)  dettb  of, 

ir.  408. 
Borrea,  L  Ml. 
Hnman  ncnftoea,  ii.  123. 
Hnichke  on  the  Lex  F-'nif'  da  modo 

agri,  L  168. 
fivrowiiia  beoomsa  Ugh  t*^aat  </  Jcra- 

aaleni,  m.  171.  172,  184;  :   '    '  '   ' 

u  high  priest,  iiL  189. 


Iatzdv,  i.  SSI. 
Iberia,  in  Aria,  uL  '. 
Iberiana  of  Spain, 

r.893. 
Tgnoniinia,  i.  6Sj  IL  284. 
Ibrda,v.4S. 
IllTiicDm  and  ^ain,  daring  s.0.  48 — 

47,  T.  273. 
Impedimenta,  U.  Zi,  27. 
Innat,  Foniahment  tor,  i.  848. 
Indntiomania,  iv.  200,  288. 
In&nia,  i.  63. 
lutecrei,  iv.  364. 
Ireland  fleme),  Sttabo^i  aaooniit  ct,  tr. 

196. 
liland  Tuied  bj  rokanic  ffaroe,  i.  240. 
lbdica,i.9. 
Italj,  Old  commomtin  of,  i.  140]  ool- 

bration  of,  i.  141 ;  bad  condUion  ot, 

L  174]  political  oondition  of,  ii.  164; 

rinog  d  Um  Italian  people  againat 

Borne,  iL  167;  Caenr*  InvMion  of. 


Ilium  (Itina),  iv.  800. 481. 


jAXiomtnt,  fkff  on,  iii.  804. 
Jtronlem  taken  br  Pompeina,  iiL  189> 
Jewiih  monarGhy,  beginning  of,  iiL  171, 
.Jem,  doden  in  gold,  iiL  267. 
Jobbora  at  Borne,  ir.  281. 
Josepbna,  ityle  of,  iii.  172;   on  Jem' 

Hlen],iiL]87;iv.267, 
Jnba,  T.  88,  811 ;  death  ot,  v.  864. 
Jnba,  the  aon,  a  bamed  writer,  r.  871. 
Jndicea,  L  116. 
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JiigarUu,i.m.^i  monun  Himipn], 
L8W)  OtHrtni  np  to  Bnlk,  L  400} 
mt  Bmm,  i.  407 ;  dMth  ot  ii.  IB. 

JwoitiiiiM  War,  L  3S7. 

JoBbi  wilb  irf  FHnpaini,  death  of.  It. 


Jnliti^  "  (he  flfth  moDth,"  named  from 

C.  JoBni  CaeMT,  v.  417. 
Janonia,  Odiaajat,  L  STS;  t.  487. 
Jartter,  T«mpla  of,rebnUt  and^dkatad. 

flLlCH. 
Ju  Geatiam,  L  ISC. 
Ju  ImasinDm,  L  154. 
Jni  ImS  or  I^tinitai,  ii.  SIO. 


Ximet  in  OaBia,  Mt  op  b;  Ckenr,  i*. 

Kleute  on  tiie  Lex  SerTOia  <d  (Uancu, 

KniVe  or  duger,  nae  a(  at  Bobm^  L  108. 
Kjmii,  iL  iS. 

L^Bnnra,  Deeimiu,  and  hii  HImi,  t. 

414. 
LabMun^  T.,  In  Gallia,  I*.  18 ;  defeati 

ladntiomania,  iv.  SS6  j  adnaoe  from 

Agendicom,  iv.  886;  deaerta  Caisar, 

T.  IB;  in  the  African  war,  v.SSO; 

ldllediuapaln,*.8ge. 
Ladia*,  D,  *.  167.  2S0. 
iMmuM,  H.  PopUIhu,  i.  70. 
Laeoai,  P.  PnHllini,  L  BOO,  2G9. 
Luna*,  PopiUiu,  *.  447. 
Land,  Title  ti^  iuecoie  in  Italv,  L  182, 

lS8;r.  4S8. 
Xandof  die  conqoeredln  Italj,  j.  141. 
Langotnisa  in  Snio,  Siege  a,  li.  466. 
Lappa  taken  b;  MeteUni,  iu.  127. 
LateroDBii,  h,  v.  282. 
Latlni.    jSm  Nomsn  Latinnm. 
lAnroQ,  Siege  of,  iL  4S8. 
Lam,  AUen,  at  Rome,  i.  2S7. 
Lectio  Senatna,  i.  216,  B87. 
Legati  io  a  Roman  armj,  ii.  IS. 
Legatio  libera,  ili.  870. 
Legca  Annalea,  iil.  4«. 
Legea  ComeUac^  iu  897. 
Leiet  J«Ji>e,iu.440. 
Legit  Sinctio,  ii.  106. 
Legee  Tabdlariac^  i.  107. 
LegibtH  eolntoi,  i.  86. 
LmtnlB*,  Co.  Comeliui,  defeated  bj  tbe 

gbMliaton,  tli.  88. 


m.  304 ;  execntkn  of;  iiL  SSO. 


Lendoa,  H.,  t.  287,  452 ;  rpesA  altor 

Caeaar'i  death,  t.  466. 
I«pidDi   Ponana,  H.  Aenulini,  taeibrB  J 

Pallantia,  L  78, 80.  ^ 

Lewin'i  InTanoa  of  Britain,  ir.  4S2.  ' 

Lei  Aebntia,  i.  274. 
Iiex  AmUa  Calpnmia  At    Ambitn,  SL 


Lex  Appnlma,  iL  ISO,  ISS. 

Lex  Ckodlia  Didia,  ii.  nm, 

Let  Caelia,  L  100. 

Lex  CaelU  Tabellaria,  ii.  2. 

Lex  Calpsmia  da  rapetamdia,  L  26,  9B2, 

2H. 
Lex  Cannlda,  1 186. 
Lex  Caau,  L 109,  148. 
Lax  Conxdia  da  prorindii,  iL  420. 
Lex  Cornelia  Baetna,  i.  834. 
Lei  ConieUa  de  il|]nriil^  ii.  488. 
Lex  Cornelia  de  fiiW,  iL  4SS. 
Lex  ConeUa  de  acartia    et  voiefloii^ 

IL  421,  422. 
Lex   ComeUa  de   tribnnieia  poteabtte^ 

iL8B7. 
Iiei  Cornelia  Jodidaria,  iL  487. 
Lex  Conidia  H^eitatii,  li.  420. 
Lex  de  Hqertat^  lint,  iL  116. 
Lex  Didia,  i.  60. 
Lex  Domitla,  iL  40. 
Lei  F^imia,  1. 60. 
Lex  Flaminia,  L  157. 
Lex  Framentaria,  i.  SGI,  266,  S62;  iL 

482. 
Lex  Framentaria  of  P.  Clodina,  HI  446. 
Lex  IVnmeDtaria  of  Drntni,  IL  161. 
Lex  Fnmentaiia  of  Satiiminii^  iL  114. 
Lex  Oabioia  Tabellaria,  i.  106,  834 ;  ir. 

42S. 
Lex  Oalnnia,  it.  428. 
Lei  Hortoiaia,  il.  408. 
Lei  Jndieiaria,  i.  284. 
Lex  Jodidaria  of  Q.  PqBob  CaleoM, 

iiL4Sl. 
Lax  Jndiciaria  of  Dnuoi,  iL  151. 
Lei  Jnlia.  U.  17S,  196;  866;  IL  480. 
Lex  Julia  jndioionim  pnbUoomm.  IU 

427. 
Lai  Jnnia,  i.  287. 

Lex  Lidnia  de  modo  igri,  i.  149,  274. 
Lex  Lieinia  de  aodalidia,  ir.  17^  275. 
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Lra  Udnte  Jlwii.  il.  ISS. 

Lex  LidnU  Snmptatria,  i.  tti. 

Lai  Honiua,  L  S4S. 

JjM  Miiiiieu,  i.  878. 

Lei  Orchil^  L  6a 

Lex  Orinu.  L  218. 

L«i  P>i^,  iU.  222. 

Lei  Perfteto— ImperfbeU,  L 1K2. 

Lei  n«iili«,  li.  218. 


Lei  FoapOt,  iv.  SGa 

Lex  Fompels  Jtidiaierla,  It.  179. 

Lex  FtRcia,  L  446. 

Le«  PubtUIi,  ii.  418. 

Lex  Bbodu  dejecta,  ii.  872. 

Lei  Boeda  tbektnlii,  iii.  106. 

Lex  Bo^  \.  126. 

Lei  Seonla,  1. 187. 

Lei  SemproDlk  of  "R.  Onoohni,  i.  162. 

Iiei  SempTonis  of  C.  Giaoohii^  i.  267. 

Lex  Seopranlade  proriiudia,  1. 27(K 

Lei  ScrtUiaof  OUnoia,  FiuineDte  cf, 
i.  366;  li.  27,  96, 181. 

L«  Serrilie  Ceepionii,  iL  9. 

Lei  T>beU«ri«  of  C.  Papirin*  Cerbo,  t. 
221. 

Lex  Temrtw  et  CWena,  iii.  29. 

Lei  Thorie,  i.  SGI,  369, 880. 

Lex  Treboab,  iv.  448. 

LexTallie,iiL274. 

Lex  Dndarte,  U,  228. 

Lex  Telerie,  i.  S66 ;  U.  261. 406. 

Lex  Yerie,  iL  166. 

Lex  ^Uia,  il.  98. 

Ubertoe,  L  181. 

Ubeitini.  U.  404. 

Ubo,  L.  BoriboDiiu,  toll  of,  i.  2L 

141m,  SeritaaniQi,  t.  88. 

libnrii,  olaAi,  cofnkti.  Ul.  MI. 

Librai7,  Pablk.  *t  JUme,  t.  429. 

Lleipjenni,  L  286. 

LigMiiii,Q.,T.881. 

LignrieMi  i.  807. 

Lioni,  Exhibition  of,  U.  lU  i  t.  874. 

Um,T.I42. 

Ltt4Tic«%  It.  311. 

Litii  eeeUmeUo,  iL  lOG. 

loduta,  Derartntion  of,  I.  24a 

Long  Weill  of  Atheu,  IL  281. 

Loce,  CoBgitm  at,  iv.  188. 

Lncoaiu,  L.,  iii.  100.  iv.  136.  v.  181. 

LDCterini,  ii.  127.  iv.  28S;  delivered  np 
to  the  Romani,  ir.  887. 

Lncnilm,  L.  Liciniiu,  in  Spain,  i.  13. 

LncnQaa,  L.  Lidnio*,  in  Kcnlj,  iL  SI. 

LqcoIIqi,  L.  Licinlm,  emplojed  bjr 
Salla,  iL  810  j  iii.  7  i  eent  egiODit 
UithTidatei  tbe  Great,  UL  9 ;  adranoe 
through  Ktbjnia,  iiL  21 ;  in  the  pro. 


vinoe  A^  iU.  76;  retnnii  to  Italj, 

IiL  868. 
LneaUai,  H.  Udniiu,  attacke  tbe  Bead, 

iii,  30;  eo-cqienitae  irith  hie  brother 

Lorini  as^nit  ATithridatcf^  iii  31. 
Lodi  MagiloDaee,  iii.  SSO. 
Lndi  Bonani  or  Mugnj,  m.  220. 
Lndne  takmiio,  L  SOT. 
Lneiioi,  L  318. 
Lnpercalia,  t.  488. 
Lnptii,  P.  BntiliDi,  ir.  101. 
LnnUnl,  1.  7.  0-  468. 
Liultani    eettled    at    Talsntia,   1.  78; 

maiiacra  of,  b;  Oalba,  L  XK 
Liutnim,L64;  r.  S74. 

IfumT  among  On  Bcman%  L  486;  S. 
96. 


Maoxdoxu,  t.  146. 

Maoer,  C.  Udnioa,  biitor;  bjr,  IU.  60| 

drstb  of,  iiL  140. 
Uachiarelli,   BepoUiea   <^  Bome    and 

Flonmoe,  i.  899;  Frebce,  t<^  L 
Hagio,  inflnoice  ol,  iL  128, 
Mapu,  If .,  T.  89. 

UvMtaa,L3G:  ii.  llG,U6,lS%48a, 
Htijorea,  Oentei,  f.  182. 
Uanilim,  C,  Kll  of,  iii.  189, 182. 
Handimi,  C.  Hoitiliiu,  i.  76. 
Uandmbntdoi,  It.  811. 
Nanlit4  C,  Iii.  860 ;  at  Facralae,  Iii. 

872,279. 
Uenlini,  L.,  t.  81. 
Karat,  Character  of,  ii.  856. 
Hareelliniia,  Cn.  Lentalni,  it.  97. 
Harodlo^  C.  ClaiidiDi,  r.  3. 
Harcellna  Aeeemiiiai,  U,  t.  284. 


Uare^ni,  CUn^tu,  M.,  conml  B.0. 61 ; 


Haidna  Bex,  Q.,  Iimu  nanpdai,  10. 
148. 

Maria  Lei,  1.  883. 

Harini,  Caiu,  i.  98,  828.  888,  407,  420, 
439,  468;  iL  80, 186,  282;  birth  and 
parentag*  at,  i.  439;jnstiae  of,  ii.  14; 
vorkt  mi  the  Bbone  of,  ii.  80 ;  candi- 
date for  tbe  oommand  againit  Mith- 
ridatcB,  IL  220;  flight  to  Africa,  ii. 
227  {  adTanoe  agninit  Bome,  ii.  241 ; 
death  at,  ii.  860. 

llarini,  C.  the  MO,  iL  889 ;  killi  bim> 
•elf,  ii.  862. 

Uarl  naed  in  Qallia  and  Britannia,  IIL 
487. 
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M^  (SotU)  nr,  a.  UE.  act. 
Maniin  S«cibob  on,  by   Uw  Omkh- 

Mttrihft '  *'« 
Ihrtla,  tkaptiphatM  of  Marine  iL  SB. 
UuwM  at  Boaa    nodcr  Hariu,  IL 

B4fi. 


dlk,  i.  SSC;  t 

uege  of;  T.  46,  98. 
M..J?.I».,  L  98,  St7,  370i  daatk  of,  i 

2S. 
Muain,  ft  Hnmidiwt,  L  407. 
lfatiniiii,P..iT.'i2S. 
Hitiii>,  Cttmr't  frimd.  t.  4M. 
HuimiH,  Cd.  H«]lin%  ii.  (. 


HBmmiiu,  C.  t.  807, 401 ;  iL  117 ;  veeeh 

</,  i.  40S. 
Meu^  IT.  160. 
H«i«d«ma*,  T.  IGOl 
Hwnw,  C,  V.  331. 
If  etoli  in  BritMUua,  i*.  191. 
MeUliinOallia,iiL4i87. 
Hetella.  irife  of  8iill%  ii.  B64b  MS. 
MeteUui    Bdearieu*.  Q.   CmcIUiu,    L 

HO. 
TtetaUa  Cdo-,  Q.,  iii.  S96,  S9S. 
Metdlu,  L.  CMdUnt,  I.  S82. 
Metelliii  HuedM^MB,  Q.  CuciEo^  L 

814,  282,  219. 
HclaUni  Nepoi.  Q.,  lU.  866,  i*.  76. 
MeteUiu  Pinl,  Q.  Cuoiliiu.  il.  12(^  464. 
Metalliu  Dilnuticos,  L.  CHiciliiu,con>iil 

B.C.  119,  i.  882. 
Hetellw,  H.  Caeciliai,  cconl  ka  109, 

i.S98. 
Hfllellni  Nnmidiciu,  Q.  C«edlini,    Ii. 

106,  isa 

Hidpn,  L  93,  827,  372. 

Milo,  ir.  100;  attempt*  to  pnneoat* 
Clodim,  iT.8?;  pioncntadbyCIodiD^ 
ir.  123;  bMilihed,  iT.  364 ;  death  of, 
T.  ISS. 

HjIo  and  aodiag,  iv.  362. 

Ifinorea  Qeatm,  i.  182. 

Uinodiu^    T.,   inaoiTBctioii    under,  iL 

se. 

HithridatM  TL  EiqntOT,  iL  141,  266, 
269;  nMkai)MacwltliBiiUa,iLSlS; 
third  War  witb,  ii.  473,  iii.  1  i  de&at 
of  fleet  of,  iii.  18;  flight  of,  tnm 
Catnn),  iii.  26;  death  of  niton  of,  liL 
27;  life  attempted  twic^  iii.  97; 
iUneM  of,  iii.  173;  death  of,  iii.  182. 

HithridatM  of  Pe^amam,  t.  266,  298. 

Hcte  of  i^lOda^  rbetoridan,  iL  416 
447. 


Monima,  wi&  cT  Mitl-Urf-   ii.  laS; 

dM(ha(iiL27. 
Mont  fUa,  Caanr^  battle  nev,  ir.  tUg. 
Montaacpiiaia,  on  wcitt  Totanf,  L  lOS; 

tm  Oa  nnrder  of  Cmbt,  t.  414. 
Hore'i  Dtopia,  i.  174;  iL  89. 
Uorini,  ir.  181. 

Mnda,  irift  of  Pcniptf  ni,  iiL  871. 
MnU  Ibriaoi,  U.  24. 
Halncfaa,  c)4>tare  of  fart  at  tl«,L470; 

Marina'  march  to,  L  471. 
Mammioi,  L.,  L  7,  GOl 
Mnnatin*  Flaocoa,  L.,  r.  S90,  898. 
Handa.  battle  at,  r.  396. 
Hnnidpinm,  i.  179.  IL  ITS,  17B. 
Mnmu  Stating  t.  430. 
Miiretu,Ii.  Tiliiiiiiii.  ii  TM.  801.  jiiia* 


.802. 


MnKnltu,  V.  106. 

HBUinl,L422. 

Hntihu,  C .  Fajnna,  iL  186.  SOL 


SiXDUAl.  Plot  <^,  L  4tf . 

UraatnatM^iT.eS. 

NapoleMi,  Emperar,  VtM»  daa  Oaana 

^  Cima.  T.  14E,  18& 
Naibo,  The  aettlemait  at,  L  a>4  8U. 
Naddina,  U.  v.  101. 
Ntgotiatorea,  i.  294.  iL  172. 
Hon,  Tlberini,  v.  266, 487. 
Nerra,  P.  Liciidtu,  ii.  76. 
Karrii  defteted  bj  Canu,  ir.  B*.  828. 
'SieohnM  at  Damucni,  r.  482. 
tTicoinedai  II,  King  of  Kthjnia,  iL  M. 
Nimmedea  UI.  ii.    380;   t.    860;  be- 

qneaUu  hia  kingdom  to  the  Boman^ 


ded,  iii.  161. 
Niebnhr  on  the  Lex  Licinia.  L  I4S,  JGB. 
Nianini,  L,  iv.  78. 
If inbia  taltai  bj  LnenQni,  iiL  96. 
Nobili,  L  899. 
Nobllia,  Ignobilis,  i.  161. 
Nomen  lAtinnm,  L  842,  866.  iL  17^ 
Nonianm,  M.  Conaidin^  t.  7. 
Norba,  iL  363. 
Norbaniu,  C,  ii.  129 ;  defeated  bj  Bnlla, 

ii.  831. 
North'*  Flataich.  U.  89. 
Notelio  oeoKiria,  i.  68. 
Nama  homo,  i.  81, 165. 
Namwitu,  i  66,  78,  90,  98;   dte  of, 

L9S:  ncgeiJ,  L9S. 
Ifamantine  War,   Beginning  of,  i.  S, 
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OaBKimra,  BmA  at  VaAspm  «f,  i. 


L410. 

OoUnm,  H„  t.  \3A,  B78. 
OctariiH,  H.,  daftrived  of  hi*  trSiaiie- 

ihip  bj  n.  Onochoi,  i.  1B4. 
Ofclla,  ii.  S51 ;  mmder  of,  ii.  867. 
Omens.    BM&gM. 
Opimiu.  L.,  i.  SSa  820,  S31,  U6. 
OptinwtM,    (Soera'*    deflnitiaii    of,    L 


Orbii,  1.  47S.  It.  281. 
OrchoiDUMU,  Solla'i  Battle  at,  ii.  80S. 
Orgetoiii,  Coupinej'  of,  iU.  477. 
Oncnm.  Caeaar*!  capture  of,  t.  128. 
OrodM,  aoD  of  Phnatei,  ir.  ISt,  254. 
Oraini,  i.  £77,  278,  287 :  ttvla  at,  i. 

88. 
Orphan!  and  wldotn,  nnteetion  of,  ii. 

87. 
Otca  (Himca),  Sertoriim,  otabliilwa  a 

CoUoge  at,  IL  466. 
OtaeUiii^  Oaanii,  y.  148. 
Otho,  L.  Boaeini,  iii.  261. 
Oxjntaa,  ton  of  jngaitlia,  iL  191. 


Paitvb,  p.  Aatnniina,  iii.  196. 
lUasUne  made  ■  dependeDtnr  of  Boma, 

iii.  190. 
FallantJa,  L  17. 

Panaetini,  th«  philoMpber,  i.  281. 
Paprini,  M.,  daath  of,  it.  79. 
PiTiicidiam,  fint  initanoe  of,  IL  76. 
Futhjaea,  iv.  255. 
Patm,  t.  129. 

Fatria  Potwtw.  i.  135,  181,  iii.  802. 
Fatnmiu,  L 181. 
PeoulatDi,  ii.  84^  268. 
Pedini,  Q.,  aent  againit  the  Balgae,  ir. 

44t  trtnmpb  of,  *.  416. 
Polopidaa,  Hithridatea'  general,  iL  168. 
FennoB,  H.  Janini,  law  vl,  i.  287. 
Peninemo,!.  8ao.iiL2e8. 
Fensrini,  i.  26,  287,  86G,  867,  ii.  174, 

liL222. 
PerfngM,  L  374. 

Fergamam,  Kingdom  of,  i.  208,  206. 
Parperna,  H.,  connJ  B.O.  180,  i.  206, 

288. 
Peiperna,  M.,  centor,  died  in  B.o.  49,  at 

the  age  of  ninety-eight,  Ii,  264. 
Perperoa,  M.,  gnndaoa  of  the  coanil  of 

B.C.  130,  joina  Sertorina  in  Spain,  IL 

456,  464 ;  oonapirM  agwoit  Sertorini, 


0.  478;  pot  to  dBrili  W  I 

{L47& 

Prtmna,  M.,  deCeata  Catitbw,  iiS.  HO. 
Pelraiu,  M.,  T.  47,  822;  death  o^  t. 

864. 
Phalanx,  ir.  42. 
FhaniacM,   iii.   180;  de&ati  DomitiiM, 

V.  277  i  detat  of,  t.  2M,  266. 
Phania,  Itmta  of,  t.  246. 
Phanalia,  Battle  of,  v.  198. 
PhaiHlia,  battlo-fleld,  T.  816. 
Philetaeroi,  L  209. 

Fhilippm,  Pompcdna'  Creadman,  v.  2X1. 
Fhilippnt,    I>.    Hardoi,    iL  16,    148) 

criiorj  of,  iL  IGO. 
FhiUppna,  L.    Hardni,   atepfathcf  of 

C.  UctaTini,  aAerwafdi  Annitna,  y, 

424. 

Greek,  opnioo  of  the  oca- 


PUloatqihj,    Pciimaal    and    moral,    u. 

S77. 
Fhocaea.  L  £86. 
Phraato,  iiL  177. 
PhTaeon,  Ptolemaoi  VII,  i.  69. 
Rctnrei  and  acolptniea  taken  by  the 

Bomani,  L  C8. 
FHata,  ii.  28.  It.  16. 
PindeniMu,  It.  407. 
Firatei,  ii.  440;  war  with,  iiL  laOl 
Kraens,  SaUa  before  the,  ii.  182. 
Heo,  C.  Calpnmina,  iiL  267. 
Kao,  Cn.  Calpnmioi,  iii.  196. 
I^io  FmgL  ll  CUpamina,  i.  ' 
TSao,  L.  Calm     ' 

Caoar'iAUii 

ipeech  again 
nuentla,  MoUdj  at,  t.  lia 
PUndiu,  Cn,,  Cioero  defemla,  i*.  276. 
Plancni,  L.  Hnnatina,  r.  40, 816. 
Planeni,  T.  Monatiaa,  iv.  858,  867. 
PhntiDa,  C,  i.  32,  84. 
Plaatina,  Hypueoi,  ir.  866. 
PUbiidta,  u.  408. 
PlebiKiittuii  Atininm,  i.  219. 
Pleb8,L838. 
niny  on  Magic,  iu  128. 
Plntarch,  life  of  Sertorina,  ii,  466. 
nntarch  on  pahlio  land,  i,  168,  177. 
Plotaroh  on  Snlla,  iL  896. 
Platareh  on  71  Qnochna,  !.  168,  ITS, 

192. 
Plntaroh,  Style  of,  iL  224,  iii.  118. 
Flntei  tnirinm,  ir.  802. 
Poiaoni,  Antidotei  for,  iiL  194. 
Political  ajitemi,  i.  2. 
Folybini  on  the  ComitiaTribnta,  ii.409. 
Polybini  on  the  Bomnn  Polity,  L  846; 

Soman  Conatitation,  {.  299,  808. 
Polygamy,  i.  466. 
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u  ffllo,  Q,  li.  18%  us,  216. 
Pompaiopolu,  {bnnsrtj  Soli,  iiL  ISG. 
Fompdu,  Cd.,  Hignti^   iL  25^   881, 

8S8. 
Pompeiiu,  triiuaph    of,    1>^    iL   876  j 

end,  lit  47  ;  8i^  m.  384. 
Pompeins  id  Atriix,  ii.  878. 
Pampeiiii  in  Spain,  ii.  460. 
Pompdm  befbie  Iha  Ceoaon,  iiL  48. 
Bunpani  and  tbe  pintcs,  iii.  104. 
Fampaini,  Goero  on,  iiL  I8(. 
FompMiH  and  Hithridatw,  iii.  144. 
pMopdoB  bcfis*  Januilem,  iii.  IBS. 
Pompdm  in  Bjiia,  Ui.  176. 
Pompeini,  ntaia  of,  firom  An*,  iiL  872. 
F(nnpeiQi,ni>TTi>g«  of,  to  Jnlik,  dan^btor 

QfC*eMr,iiL4a6. 
Pompdnl,  two  Billi  of,  n.  868. 
B>mpein«,  illoM*  <<  »i  Na^ei,  ir.  406. 
PompoDi  it  BinndMom,  t.  20. 
nHnpoiai,  fligU  of,  from  Italj,  t.  81. 
Pompdw,  prepanldoiu  tor  mr  ot,  (ftw 

Inrii^  Italj,  T.  118. 
Fompda,  mnidBr  <4  t.  228. 
Foinpeiii^  Co.,  ton  of  Ptonpuiu  Mag'- 

nitf,  T.  810,  826 ;  goM  to  Spain,  v. 

887;  killed,  t.  402. 
Pompdoa,  Q.,  at  Namantia,  i.  66. 
Pompaoitu  tm  Boman  Law,  ii.  4E6. 
Pam^tjnoi,  C,  iii.  909,  390. 
PoDtihi  Haiimm,  i.  49. 
PontoiMi,  V.  144. 
FoDtni,  Kingdom  of,  ii.  2G6. 
Popolaoi,  L  299. 

PopnlaitB,  Cicero'*  deBnition  of,  i.  290. 
Poinlaa,  Change  of  meaning  in  word, ). 

298. 
Fopolni  Bomanna,  i.  129. 
Portoriam,  iii.  67,  408. 
Pondonini  on  tba  Cimbri,  ii,  47 ;  viiiti 

C.  Harini  in  hi*  but  iUiMH,  ii.  24S. 
PondDoliu  at  RhodM,  Cn.    Fompeioi 

Tint*,  iiL  870. 
Bowatio,  PoswMOT,  i.  144,  146,  178, 

180. 
PDittimimnm,  i.  83,  ir.  146. 
Potblnni,  T.  241, 247. 
Praefecti,  iv.  417. 424. 
Praefectarae,  ii.  177 ;  ir.  417. 
Fnetor  Urbuma,  i.  27,  269 ;  il.  418. 
Pnetoc  Pereniniu,  i.  27;  ii.  lOS,  418. 
Fraeneita,  Maiini  the  Tonnger  in.  ii. 

848,  846;  nnrendeT  of,  il.  352. 
Pnecogitiva,  ii.  415. 
I^aevaricatio,  ii.  105. 
Prierta,  Appointment  of,  i.  49. 
Frimni  bu^tiu,  T.  53. 
Principe*,  UL  22. 
Pririleginii),  i.  21j  iii.  467. 
PtociUd*,  C.  Valerini,  It.  12,  88,  48. 


ProMsrii,  L  187,  469,  460. 
Promnlgatioa  of  a  law,  i.  190,  263. 
Prorogatio,  Meaning  of  term,  i.  271. 


ProMriptioo,  ii.  868. 

norioeai,    Boman,    Conditton    of,   iL 

169 :  uL  71 ;  T.  28%  377. 
Ptovincia,  real  meaning  of^  L  S69. 
Provinda  (Oallia  FroruieuX  L  326. 
Aorincul*,  ii.  174. 
Pieado-philippni,  L  67. 
Ptdanaew  Apionbeqwathi  hi*  kingdom 

to  tbe  Boman  pat^ile,  iL  1S6. 
PlolemaMi    Aoletea,  ir.  127.  t.  2% 

24L 
Ptolemaeoi  of  Cjrpnu.  ir.  78. 
Ptolemaeo*  TIL,  of  Egypt,  i.  68. 
Ptolnnaeni,  LathTni,  ir.  78. 
pQblicani,  i.  110, 168, 172,  271, 294. 
Pnblio  I^nd,  1.   129,  14^   147,  169, 

228. 
Pnblilit,  OceTo'i  teoond  wife,  r.  408. 
Pnleher,  C.  dandint,  DfAatsd  t^  the 

Oladiateai,  iii.  96. 
Pnllarii,  iii.  247. 

PateoU,  *to(7  of  Cicero  at,  UL  66. 
PjrUiea^  i.  809;  Stnbo'*  opioioo  of,  ir. 

198. 


QuusTio,  L  268,  834. 
Qrauatio  Perpetna.  i.  26.  ii.  424,  426. 
Qnaertor,  ii.  SO. 
QasMtoret  l^nicidii,  ii.  424. 
QtdheroD,  Peninnila  of,  iv.  1 10 ;  Oaeaar** 
aca-dght  in  baj  of,  ir.  118. 

ept,  Cicero'i 


)anm    Senatni    gntia* 
Ontion  entitled  ir.  91. 


IUbibidb,  C,  Pro«ecntJon  of,  iiL  262. 
lUbirin*,  Pottnmni  C.,  ir.  128 ;  prae. 

cutton  of,  ir.  281. 
Bacilin*,  L.,  r.  281. 
Bain*  b  Algeria,  L  410. 
Randllui,  r.  176. 
Bebiln*  Caniniiia.    Sat  f^nini^^^, 
Bea^n^maddne,  a    Qallic   ioTentiixi, 

Be-election  of  magiatratei,  i.  86. 
Beli^iiai  at  Borne,  i.  104,  239 ;  Plin.v'i 

opuion  of  religion,  iL  t28. 
Remi,  The,  iv.  46. 
Bepetnndae,  i.  26. 
BerolDtum,  L  258. 
Rhetagena^  i.  97. 
Rbodoi,  Town  of,  iL  271;  Hithridatei 

racceiiftillj  reaiated  at.  ti.  276. 
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Rbone,  Work*  of  Mwini,  on  tbe.  iL  80. 

Boman  Virtue,  i.  8. 

Romuki  Cmm,  i.  ISO. 

KoaidDi,  L.,v.  i. 

RoadoB,  BestoM,  of  Amerii,  ii.  8SS. 

Robiik  La,  1. 876. 

Rofbi  Culioi,  M.    Sm  Guliiu. 

RaftM  Mardiu,  v.  81. 

BdAm,  F.  BatUiu,  hiitoriu,  L  91;  iJ. 

6 1  trial  and  oondeiimatioD  of,  ii.  IM ; 

exile  at  Mitjlane,  iL  870. 
Rofb^    P.     BolpidDS.     Sh    SqI^ob 

Bnfiii,F. 
Buftu,  Q.  Pompeini,  oomiil,  mordwed 

by  hii  own  dud,  ii.  280. 
BnAii,  Q.  Pompalai^  tribone,  it.  36S, 

867. 
Bofiu  Tibullim,  t.  U. 
BdUiu,?.  Swriliiu,  land  bill  o^iii.Sil. 
BoiMliiu,  P.,  in  aialj,  L  1£8. 
Bnipiiui,  T.  817. 
BOrtow  <m  Cacnr*!  oampaigni,  ii,  IS, 

81,36. 


Sasutub,  Q.  Titoriiu,  Victon  orar  tlie 
UneUi  of.  It.  114 ;  death  of,  iv.  816, 

in. 

Sabnm,  t.  90. 

SaljM,  or  SaUnril,  i.  241, 810. 

Saciifiaef,  Bomaii,  among  the  (Smbri, 

iL  60 ;  among  the  Bomiuu,  il.  IZS. 
Sacriportoi,  Battle  at,  iL  S41. 
SuDte-Vietiriic,  prooonon  at,  iL  66. 
Balamia,    Depntiea    ftom,    to    borrow 

money  at  Bome,  iv.  428. 
SalaMi  gold  colleetOTi,  i.  66. 
SaUoititxi  on  Catilina,  iiL  223,  227,  SOI, 

324,868. 
Salliutina  Ciiipot,  C,  t.  804.  306. 
aanoititu,  8(Tle  of,  L  226, 227,  881, 887, 


460; 


L227. 


SallnMini  and  Fauta,  iv.  866. 
Saltmae,  EHege  of,  t.  124, 
Skit  prodao^  bj  evaporatian,  t.  SO. 
Salrio*,  one  of  the  mnidereii  of  Fom- 

puni,  T.  887' 
Salrini  (called  TiTphon),  ii.  79,  81, 84. 
Swnarobrin,  Coandl  at.  It.  216. 
Sambre,  Deftat  of  tbe  Iferrii  on  tb^ 

bj  Cacaar,  it.  62. 
Sambnea,  Paljlnna'daicriptiiKi  of,  ii.274. 
Sampalccniniu,  ill.  426. 
SaooUo,  L 162. 
Bantoni,  It.  8. 

Sannra,  Ca^ar  ta\et,  t.  SGI. 
Sa*erna,C.,  T.818,341. 
Saienia,  P.,  y.  8lS. 
Satnminn^  L.  Appnluni,  iL  IDS;   in- 

•nmeOmi  of,  U.  117;  daatb  of,  iU.  261. 


Banftini,  TL,  iv.  866. 

Bavignj  on  «  nile  of  Boman  law,  L 177. 

Seaera,  oentnrion,  t.  171. 

StMTola,  Q.  Hndm,  ii.  87,  127,  1S4, 

144;  death  of,  iL  848. 
SeasTola,  Q.  Hndna,  the  angnr,  ii.  11& 

127. 
Botptini,  v.,  i*.  481. 
BcapnU,  Death  of,  t.  899. 
Boanini,  H.  Aemilhu,  L  880,  888,  898, 

487;  u. 88,  67,  US. 
Beanraa,  If.  .iAndlini,  the  aou,  io  Sjria, 

iii.  176 ;  iplendonr  of,  iv.  82  j  proae- 

ention  of.  It.  278. 
Soanroa,  H.  Anrelioa,  Death  of,  ii.  6. 


Sohooli  of  Latin  teachen  of  rhetoric, 
cloNd  at  Binne,  ii.  146. 

8d[^,  Annilianti^  Afticanua  JCinor, 
P.  Comelini^  i.  12. 228.  280;  cenur, 
L  61;  baEbre  Nnmantia,  L  94,  lOOi 
dntiiof,  L2a7. 

Sdplo  ijdatieiu,  L.  Comeliim  ii.  828, 
886. 

Bcipio  Baoca,  F.  Comelin*,  i.  198, 20L 

Bcipio,  Q.  Caecilioa  Metelliu  Hni,  t.  2. 

Sdpic^  Q.  Caedlina  UeteUni  F^ni,  con- 
mi  B-a.  62;  t.  2;  Sdpb  and  Do- 
mitina,  t.  148;  iDA&ica,T.  8U,S26| 
deftat  at  Thapmu,  v.  864;  killi  him- 
•elf,  T.  866. 

Sciithaea,  Battle  near,  U.88. 

SoordlKt,  Th^  i.  888. 

Scripton,  i.  167.  iiL  66. 

SonUtae,  v.  47. 

Bemproi^  wift  of  Bratni  (D.  Jonint), 
iii.  278. 

SemproniDi  Todltanni,  C,  i.  286,  283. 

Senate,  Bomao,  L  89,  216;  nmnba  of 
increaaed  bj  Caeaar,  v.  420. 

Benonea,  The,  ir.  832;  lairendBr  of,  ir. 


Septa,  Meaning  of,  L  828. 

B^timini,  L.,  t.  227. 

Seqnani,  iii.  477. 

Sertorioi,  Q.,  iL  8,   186;  In  Spain,  iL 

449;  death  of,  iL  472. 
SerriUa  Ui.LaM.Kb. 
Serrilini,  P.,  war  againrt  the  Kratea, 

iLMS. 
Serritate*.  L  98,  860. 
BerTiQi  TolliDi,  the  oouititation  ot,  L 

18^186. 
SMtioi,  P.,  oomea  ftom  Capna,  Ul.  383, 

867;    nearly  kUled    in   the  Tem^ 

of   CaitoT.    It.  86;   defanoe   ot,bv 

CioeTo,iT.126. 
Sheep  fteding,  Inereaia  of,  in  England 

fonnerlr,    i.  176;  iheop  finding    in 

Italy,  L 167. 
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m.  814,  847. 
SibjUine  Booki;  L   SOJ]  B.  SH  SS4) 

iiL2;v.  4B4. 
Bicea  (SI  Ktt),  i.  428. 
BeaxMl  S1a*g  mr  In  Bldlj,  iL  W. 
Sidly,  SUve  war  in,    L  118;  garam- 

mant    (rf',    iiL   61;   tuatioD  ef.    U. 


_    _         f.  161,  MB. 

BigDM  and  OnwDi.  L  78, 190,  907,  B6; 

u.  (>%  an,  2S8 :  iSl.  I4(  88,  81B  j  iv. 

188^  £69,  >SBi  V.  «6. 
SUann^  D,  Jodgment  of,  (a  CktiHoa'* 

aodapiraton,  iii.  saOv  8S6. 
Silaou,  D.  Jnniin,  i.  lOB. 
SOaiiDi,  T.  Torpilhu,  i.  449,  446. 
Silo  Pompaediaa,  Q->  Death  of,  ii.  Sli. 
Klra  Sila,  Fiteheria*  in,  i.  110. 
Km^m,  ii.  106. 

Sinopa  ta^mi  bj  L.  Lacsnal,  Ul  8S. 
Bitdla,  baUot-boi,  i.  3U. 
Sittioi,  P.,  T.  888,384. 
SlaTon,    iu.  46 ;    Komao,  i.  67 ;    in 

acilT,  i.  lis ;  in  lUlt,  L  ISS,  171. 
"•  —    '    "'      implored  in  war,  i. 


M.  178. 


r  Craani, 


461. 
8odi,t.  £86,268,  866; 
Sodal  war.  ii.  186.  201. 
Sodalea,  it.  276. 
SodaUtatta,  ili.  214. 
Soldnrii,  ir.  117. 
SoWere  a  me,  it.  426. 
Sorticola,  ii.  104. 
Sotiatea,  Ths,  It.  117. 
Spartacna,  UL  86 ;  deftatod 

iu.  42  ;  kiUed  in  UtUe,  ili.  w. 
Spain,  Diviuoni  of,  1. 1. 
Spain  and  Britein,  U.  186. 
Statiatiqae  dn  Dtpaitonent  d«a  Bon- 

chw^n-BhSne.  S.  81,  84. 
Stilo,  L.  Aelioi,  one(rfCSoero'«(«Beben, 

ii.  114. 
8Up«adiarii,  i.  37S. 
Stoeni,  The,  deatnijed  hj  the  Bomana, 

1.824. 
Slonea,  Shower  of,  i.  240. 
Strabok  Cn.  PompeiDa,  ii.  201 ;  UHed  bjr 

rightning,  ii.  241. 
Stnbo,  on  Britannia,  It.  19S ;  on  the 

PuUiiana,  It.  266  (  resiaTki  on  (ha 

ccfjjing  oTbooki,  It.  269. 
3tratomce,  iii.  166. 
Babgcriptm',  L  222. 
SaciD,  Battle  at  the,  ii.  468. 
fineaaa,  taken  bj  Sertorioi,  Ii.  886. 
Soeaaionei,  The,  1*.  62. 
SmtI,  It.  84. 
Baflteginn  ftrre,  1.  lOS. 
Sal^dna  Baftu,  P.,  il.  180, 16i^  S1& ; 


death  at,    iL  aSj   natveh  cai,  S. 

218,  219. 
SnUa,  L.  Comelin^  I.  887,  47G;  IL  14. 

70,  141,  802,  816. 
Snlla,  march  agaioet  Bona  at,  IL  tU. 
Sulla  in  Oreeoa,  ii.  276. 
SnUa  IcsTee  Italj,  iL  281. 
Snlla  in  Italy,  ii.  820: 
Bnlla,  chaiwterirf,  u.  866. 
SnUa,  acUtor,  ii.  868^ 
SoUa  aetnmea  the  name  iWlx,  IL  868. 
SoUa,  abdication  of,  ii.  S8S. 
Sulla,  marriage  of,  with  Taletia,  iL  894. 
SnBa,  death  of,  iL  898. 
Holla,  P.  Comdni,  iit.  196,  196;  t. 

169;  tiial  oC  iiL  867;  death  at,  t. 

988. 
8nIl«'iIlenioira,U.306. 
SoUb'b  Beftnn^  U.  39B. 
Snmptoar;  lawi  at  Borne,  L  60,  486 1 

r.  876. 
SnponUtiOD,  ti.  104,  124,  239,-  Boman. 

1.821,887,846;  in  the  Gallic  natiaa^ 

iiL  478. 
SnpnUcatlo,  w  thankigiTing,  It.  87;  t. 

Ban.  Bmttiiu,  IL  380. 
Snroiaa,  It.  261. 
Sjugrapba,  ir.  426. 


Tuiiim.  TreaiTaa  at,  iiL  IM. 
Tana,  U*er,  L  466. 
TugeUoi,  Under  of.  It.  817. 
Tanromeninm,  Bbickade  of,  L  188. 
Taxation  of  Aala  br  guUa,  ii.  817. 
Tudlei^  u.  291. 

Temple  on  the  Ckfutol  bnni^  it.  884. 
Teactheri,  it.  160. 

Tarentia,  Cicero'a  fltat  wift  diTorced,  t. 
407. 


Tenndo,  or  Torttnae,  i.  474;  ii.  2S9. 

Tnitonea,  ii.  48. 

Thala,  Kege  of,  1.  460 ;  Station  of,  I 

468. 
Thapew,  Sdpio  defeated  at,  t.  364. 
Tbeatra  at  Fompeini,  it.  180. 
Theodotog,  rhetoridMi,  t.  286. 
Tbeoplianea,  EtToarite  of  Pompdna,  it. 

128;  T.  132. 
Thermoa,  C.  ITioDdna,  t.  82. 
TheaaalT,  Caeaar't  march  into,  y.  187. 
Thncjdidea,    SCrla  of,  L  84;   Prc&ce, 

T<d.L 
Tigranca,  iH.  162, 170;  defla*  Lnradlui, 
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m.  77;  MtUemmtofl^nmoMrta.  ill. 
5;  hnmilntioti  of,  Ut.  163. 

llgruia,  tbe  mm,  it.  7S. 

TlgmwosrU,  defeat  of  l^gnnet  at, 
^.88. 

rnUiia  Gmber,  *.  438,  M8. 

Tio  fbond  in  BritBonii,  il  140. 

Tiio,  CScero'i  urruit,  iv.  488. 

Totoea,  Plunder  of,  it.  i. 

Torqaatoi,  A,  iv.  360. 

TorqnatDi,  T.  Huliiu,  L  108. 

Tonrnon,  Defeat  of  the  Mobrogca  at, 
t^  Fftbim,  1.  Sie. 

Tianapadam,  t.  118 ;  cUim  of,  to  Bo- 
nun  dtiitmiliip,  ill.  2S2. 

Treatiei  made  irithont  ipedal  anthorit;. 


Trslnni  Oalliu,  H.,  i 


.  106. 


IT.  177  i  T.  «0,  418. 
Treriri,  iT.  »».  888. 
Treriri  and  Ebnronea,  It.  287. 
Triarii,  ii.  22. 

Triarina,  L.  Valerini,  iii.  97. 
Tribntiato,  Origin  and  character  ot,  i. 

1S8,  187,  219,  220. 
Tribune  depriTed  of  lii«  office  bj  TL 

Onoebna,  i.  186;  bj  Caeiar,  t.  438. 
TribaDi,  i.  189. 
l^ibnni  Aerarii,  iii.  62. 
Tribnni  Hilitnm,  ii.  25. 
Tiilxa,  U.  402. 
Trinobantce,  It.  210. 
Triacak,  reaidanoe  of  TrjpboD,  &.  81. 
Triomphi,  L  66. 
TiTphon.     8»t  Salrina. 
Tnbero,  L.  Acliiu,  t.  7. 
Tnbero,  Q.  Aelina,  t.  882. 
Tuditanna,  Sempronini,  C,  i.  226,  283. 
ToUia,  Cioeio'i  daughter.  Death  of,  t. 


Ubii,  ir.  242. 

Uno,  or  Ofio,  i.  36;  T.  884,  403. 

Diipetoi,  ir.  160. 

Utica,  i.  400,  421,  446;  iniTenderB  t 

Caeiar,  v.  861. 
Utopia,  More'!,  i.  174;  U.  89. 
UidlodonQm  taken,  it.  38^  887. 
Uzorinm,  tax  named,  i.  64. 


Takrin*  Flaociu,  L.  ii.  261. 
Tano,  H.  Terentini,  v.  76. 
Yarni,  H.  Terentina,  on  Soman  Agri- 

enUnra,   i.  174;    lUmphltt  on  'ttw 

triple  bewl,'  by,  iii.  402. 
TMiaa,H,  iL474;  iii.  11. 
VanK,  P.  Atdni,  t.  23,  84^  811,  344, 

881;  kUled.T.  S9B. 
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MODERN  EUROPE.  From  the 
Fall  or  Conslanllnople  (o  ihe  Establislimeni 
Otthe  Cenn3.n  Empire,  A.D.  1453-1870.  By 
Thomas  Hemry  Dveh,  M.A,  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  canlinued.  In  5  vols, 
demy  Svo.  al.  las.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  during 

ihe   Eulx  and   Middle  Ages.     By  C.    H. 

Peahson,  M..^.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collie, 
Oxford.  Second  Edilion,  much  enlarged. 
VoL  I.  Bvo.  Ifir.     VoL  II.  Svo.  141. 

H I STORI C  AL  MAPS  of  E  N  GLAN  D 
during  the  first  Thitteen  Centuries.  With 
Explanatory  Essays  and  Indices.  By  C  H. 
Pearson,  M.A,     Imp.  folio.     SecondEdi- 

THE  BARONS'  WAR.  Including 
the  Battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham,  By 
W.  H.  Blaauw,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  C.  H. 
PEAItSOH,  M,A,     Demy  Svo.  loi,  6d. 

MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  FROM  iBoo-iS- 
Beiog  a  Rephnt  of  'The  Introduction  to 
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full  Indei.     I  VOL  31,  6rf. 

MARTINEAU'S    (Harriet)    HIS- 

TORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS' 
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Index.     4  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF 
ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
10  the  Rdgn  of  Queen  Anne.  Br  Agnes 
Stuickland.    Library  Edilion.   With  Por- 


THE    LIFE   OF   MARY,   QUEEN 

OF  SCOTS.  By  ACNF.S  STRICKLAND. 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  51.  each. 

HUME,  SMOLLETT,  &  HUGHES' 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  18  vols, 
[sold  separately]  post  Svo.  41.  each. 

THE     STORY    OF    THE    IRISH 

BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST.  From  the 
Mythical  Period  to  the  Invasion  under 
Strongbow.     By  Lady  Fehcuson.     Feap. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  RE- 
BELLION IN  1798.  By  W.  H.  Max- 
well, With  Portraits  nnd  Etchings  on 
Steel  by  George  Cruikshank.    Tenth  Edi- 

THIERRY'S  HISTORY   OF  THE 

CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  BY  THE 
NORMANS;    its  Causes,  and  its  tonse- 

Siences  in  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
e  Continent.  Translated  from  the  7th 
Paris  edilion  by  WlLUAMHAZi.tTT,  With 
short  Menioir  of  Thietiy,  Imleii,  and  Por- 
traits of  Thterry  and  William  the  Con- 
queror.    3  vols.  3t.  6dL  each. 

JESSE'S     MEMOIRS     OF     THE 

PRETENDERS  AND  THEIR  ADHE- 
RENTS. With  Index  and  Portraits.  Post 
Bvo.  5). 

JESSE'S     MEMOIRS    OF     THE 

COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING 
THE  REIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS,  in- 
cluding the    Protectorate.    3   vols.      With 

NUGENT'S  (LORD)  MEMORIALS 

OF  HAMPDEN.  HIS  PARTY  AND 
TIMES.  With  a  Memoir  of  Ihe  Author, 
copious  Indei,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portraits.     Post  Svo.  51. 

CARREL'S    HISTORY    OF    THE 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  ENG- 
LAND (or  the  Re-establishraent  of  Popery 
under  Charies  II.  and  James  U.  By  ^\jt- 
)  Carrel.  Togeihermth  Fox's  (Right 


LIVES    OF     THE     LAST    FOUR 

PRINCESSES  OFTHE  ROYAL  HOUSE 
OF  STUART.  Forming  an  appropriate 
Sequel  to  the  '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
lantL'  With  a  Photograph  of  the  Princes? 
Mary,  after  a  picture  by  Honthorsi.    Crown 

Svo.   131., 


of  Carrel  aTter  ViardoL    y.  6d. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  HISTORY  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE 
LION,  King  of  England.  With  Index  and 
Portraits  of  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus, 
a  vols.  3J.  60'.  each. 
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DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  With 
bis  ori^naL  Correspondence,  coUected  from 
Ihe  family  records  at  Blenhdm.  Eiiited  by 
Archdracon  W,  CoxK,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
irised  Edition  by  John  Wade,  With  Por- 
traits and  Index.     3  vols,  poal  8vO.  31.  &/. 

*.*  An  Alias    of    tbe    plans    of    Mari- 


COXE'S  HISTORY  of  the  HOUSE 
OF  AUSTRIA.     From  the  FoundatioEi  of 

the  Monarchy  by  Rbodolph  of  Hapsburgh 
to  the  Dealh  of  Leopold  II.,  laiS-iTw. 
By  Archdeacon  Coxe.  Together  with 
a  Continuation  from  the  Accession  of 
Francis  I,  to  the  Revolution  of  1B4B.  To 
which  is  added  Genesis,  or  [Retails  of  the 
late  Austrian  Revoluliou  (lianslated  from 
Ihe  German).  With  Ponraiis  of  Maxi- 
milian, Rhodolph,  Maria  Theresa,  and 
Francis  Joseph.  4  vols,  with  Indenes, 
31.  bd.  each. 

LIFE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  KARL 
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from  the  Contemporary  History  of  Egin- 
hard,  vlth  Not^  and  Chapters  on  Egin- 
hard.  the  Franks,  Karl,  and  the  BreakiiiK- 
up  of  the  Empire.  With  a  Map.  By 
William  Gi.ArsTER.  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Uni- 
Tcraity  College,  Oiford.    Crown  Bvo.  +1.  hd. 

GERMANY,  MENZEL'S  HIS- 
TORY OF,  from  the  Earlieil  Period  to  a 
recent  dale.  With  Index  and'  Portraits  of 
Charlemagne,  Charlej  V.,  and  Mettemich. 
3  vols.  31.  bd.  each. 

RUSSIA,  HISTORY  OF,  from  the 
Karliesl  Period.  Compiled  from  tbe  most 
authentic  sonrcea,  iDclading  Karamsm, 
Toolte.  and  S*mr.  By  WALTER  K. 
Kelly.  With  Index  and  Portraits  of 
Catherine,  Nicholas,  and  Menschlkoff. 
a  vols.  51.  6^.  each. 

OCKLEVS  HISTORY  OF  THE 
SARACENS  and  THEIR  CONQUESTS 
IN  SYRIA,  PERSIA,  AND  EGYPT. 
Comprising  the  Lives  of  Mohammed  and 
hia  Successors  10  Ihe  Death  of  Abdalmelfk, 
the  Eleventh  Caliph.  Bv  Simon  Ockley, 
B,D.,  Professor  of  Amt»c  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Por- 
trait of  MoJMmmed.     31.  bd. 

GONDII'S     HISTORY    OF     THE 

DOMINION  of  THEARABS  IN  SPAIN. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Mis. 
Foster,  With  Engraving  of  Abderahmen 
Bet)    Moana.  and   Index.      3  vols.  31.  bd. 

MACHIAVELLI'S    HISTORY    OF 

FLORENCE  and  of  Ihe  Affairs  of  Italy, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  la  the  Dealh  of 
Lorenro  the  Magnificent ;  together  with 
Ihe  Prince,  Savonarola,  various  Hitlotical 
TtBcU,  and  a  Memoirof  Machiavelli.  With 
Index  and  Porttaii.    31.  6d. 


HUNGARY,  its  History  and  Revo- 
lution: together  with  a  copious  Memoirof 
Kossuth  from  anlhmUc  sources.  ■With 
Index  and  PDrnail  of  Kossulh.  31.  fuL 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  LIFE  of  LORENZO 

DE  MEDICI,  called  'the  Magnificent.'  m- 
chlding  the  Copyright  Notes  and  IllusUa- 
lions,  and  Index.  With  his  Poems,  Lelten, 
&c  Tenth  Edition  revised,  with  Memotr 
of  Roscoe  by  his  Son,  and  Portrait  of 
Lorenzo  (aAer  Vasari).     31,  (>d. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  LIFE  and  PONTI- 
FICATE OF  LEO  X. ,  with  the  Coprright 
Notes,  Appendices  of  Historical  DocU' 
ments,  the  Dissertation  on  Luoetia  Bc«gia. 
Final  Ediiion,  revised  bv  Thomas  Roscoe, 
with  Index,  and  two  Portraits  of  Roscoe. 
and  one  of  Leo  X.    3  vols.  31.  bd.  each. 

RANKE'S     HISTORY    OF     THE 

POPES,  Iheir  Chmi:h  and  State,  and 
especially  of  their  Confliots  »ilh  Prolesi- 
aolisminiheiethandiTlhCentuties.  Trans- 
laled  by  £.  FosTBR.  With  Portraits  of 
Johns  11..  Innocent  X.,  and  aement  VII. 
3  vols.  31.  f,d.  each. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  SERVIA 

AND  THE  SERVIAN  REVOLUTION. 
With  an  Acoounl  dt  the  Insurrectiofi  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kuis.  To 
which  is  added.  The  Slave  Provtnoes  of 
Turliey,  from  the  French  of  Cyprico 
Rcdiert  and  other  sources,  i  voL  3t.  6A 
KINGS  OF  ROME,  History  of  the. 
By  T.  H.  Dteb,  LI.D.  With  a  PrcCalory 
Dissertation  on  the  Souicea  and  Kvidenees 
of  Early  Roman  History.     Demy  Svo.  i5i. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC From  the  Destructian  af  Car- 
thage to  the  Consulship  of  Julius  Caesar. 
By  Georoe  Long,  M.A.    j  vols.  Svo.  141. 

*  If  any  one  iaq  pjide  us  thrwah  cbc  alsust 
in««tricable  niMxea  of  :hi«   labyrinth,  it  is    Mr. 
Long.'-^flfmnfcr  Rnira. 
.   )N  O 

TiON  OF . 

Essay.  ^Arthuh  Jamm  Mason.  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambtidge. 
Demy  Bvo.  loj.  6a. 

*This  i&  OIK  of  die  meat  iQiLinf  and  original 
cuntributioOK  10  eodesiastical  hivtory  vhidi  has 

'  Mr.  MasoD  hu  wked  v^conauty  aod  iadc- 
p«DdeDdy,  and  in  a  tihIu  dinctiDiL  We  do  act 
preiend  to  be  conviaced  by  him  00  all  pointi,  bat 
ht  hat  given  ni,  u  leui,  a  load  deal  of  maUer 

GIBBON'S    ROMAN    EMPIRE, 

Cciil[dete  and  Unabridged,  with  Variomni 
Notes,  including,  m  addhion  to  the  .Author's 
own,  those  of  Guiiot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr, 
Hugo,  Neanda.  and  otho'  Scholars. 
Edited  by  an  English  Chardiman.  7  -rdi. 
With  copious  Index,  and  two  Maps  aod  a 
Portrait  of  Gibbon.    31.  61'^  each. 
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of  Europe.  Edited,  with  Lite  of  the  Author 
Hnd  Notes,  by  John  MaccrE(M)r,  M.P. 
3J.  6rf. 

LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  of  THE 
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Ryde.  With  Index,  and  Portraits  of  Robes- 
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LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  of  THE 
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FRANCE  (a  Sequel  to  his  History  of  the 
GtroDdisls).  With  Index,  and  Portraits  of 
Lamariine,  Talleyiand,  Lafayette.  Ney. 
and  Lauli  XVII.  4  vols.  31.  6.^.  each. 
LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  of  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 
Wth  Index  and  FrotitisjHeee.     3;.  (>d. 

MICHELET'S  HISTORY  of  THE 

ROMAN  REPUBLIC.  I^anslated  by 
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MICHELET'S   HISTORY  of  THE 
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:  Commlnes  and  Notes,  by  Andrew  R. 
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TYTLER'S  (PROF.)  THE  ELE- 
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THE    STUDENT'S    TEXT-BOOK 
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MODERN  HISTORY.  By  D.  Brale. 
Medium  Bvo.  31.  bd. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY;  or,  A  General 
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ENGLISH     CHRONICLES. 
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BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS- 
TORY, and  Ihc  Anglo-Suon  Chronicle. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSA- 
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%'msauf,  Lord  de  Joinville. 

FLORENCE   OF  WORCESTER'S 

CHRONICLE,  with  (he  Two  Conlinua- 
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tory to  the  Reign  of  Edwtud  I. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  HIS- 
TORICAL WORKS  :  Topographv  of 
IircUjid :  History  of  the  Conquest  oi  Ire- 
land 1  Itinerary  through  Wain  ;  and  De- 
scription of  Wales.  With  Index,  Edited 
by  THOMAS  WliroHT. 

HENRY     OF     HUNTINGDON'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE    ENGLISH,   from 

the  Roman  Invoiiion  lo  Henry  II.  :  with  the 
Acts  of  King  Stephen,  ftc 

INGULPH'S  CHRONICLE  of  the 

ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND.  with  the  Con- 
tiruations  by  Teier  of  Blois  and  other 
Writers.     By  H.  T.  Rilev. 

MATTHEW     PARIS'S    CHRONI- 

CLE.  In  s  vols.  FlKST  Sbction  :  Roger 
of  Wendover's  Flowers  of  English  History, 
from  the  Descent  of  the  Sa.<on5  lo  a.d. 
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MATTHEW  of  WESTMINSTER'S 
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such  as  relate  to  the  afbirs  of  Britain,  to 
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SIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  EXGl_\ND 
AND  NORMANDY.  With  Chronicle  of 
St.  Evroult.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
T.  FoBESTEK,  M.A.     In  4  vols. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  AN- 
NALS OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY ;  fran 
A.D.  731  to  A.n.  laoi.  Edited  by  H.  T. 
Rilev.     In  a  vols. 
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CLES, viz.  :— Asier's  Life  of  Alfred,  and 
the  Chronicles  o(  Elhelwerd.  GiWas,  Sen- 
nius,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard 
of  Cirencester. 

WILLIAM    OF    MALMESBURV, 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
ENGLAND.     Translated  by  Sharpe. 

PAULrs(Dr.R.)  LIFE  of  ALFRED 
THE  GREAT.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. To  which  ia  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Ccosius,  with  a 
literal  Translation,  and  an  .Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  and  Glossary. 


COOPER'S     BIOGRAPHICAL     DICTIONARY.      Containing 

ooncise  Notices  (upwards  of  i5,ooo|or  Eminent  PcTsunsof  all  Ages  and  Cotintries.  andmoR 
paniculariy  of  distinguished  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   By  1 
F.R-S.,  Editor  of  'Men  of  the  Time,'  and  Joint  Editor  of  '  Athens 
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^  is  (imply  as 
Hnpnua  in  is 


itMka,  apecially  u  1 
y  closely  in  doubk  t 


Tii"  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  AND  UNABRIDCED  E 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. Including  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Biblical  Words  and  Tcrmi.  with  their  Signi- 
fications, Pronundaiions,  Aliemative  Spellings,  Derivations,  Synonyms,  and  nuntenms 
I ItustnLttve  Quotations.  In  i  volume  of  1576  [inges,  svith  3000  Illustrations.  4to,  cloth,  an. 

THE  CO.MPLETE   DICTIONARY  contains,  in  addiUon  to  the  above 

mailer,  several  valuable  litetai;  Appoidices.  and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  j^rouped 
and  classified.    Price,  in  cloth,  31J.  5i  ■  ■     ■ 

•  Ceitainly  the  l>«t  pnu;li<=J  EngH.h  Dictionnryijiuui L'-Ownrt't"/  it<vies:  tV/.  iBjJ. 
Prosftcluia.  wilA  Specimen  Ptigts,  uitt  post frtt  an  afflieatha. 

London  ;  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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